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PREFACE. 


A  Manual  of  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  its  application  to  the  English  Version  is  a  desidera- 
tum of-  our  literature,  and  meets  a  demand  which  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  and  widely  extended  by  the  appearance 
of  the  new  Revision. 

This  book  has  grown  out  of  my  studies  in  connection 
with  the  Revision  Committee,  and  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  several  fellow-Revisers  and  friends  whose  learn- 
ing and  judgment  T  highly  esteem.  It  embodies  the  sub- 
stance (thoroughly  revised)  of  my  Introduction  to  the 
American  edition  of  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  several  additional  chapters,  besides  important 
contributions  from  Bishop  Lee,  Professor  Abbot,  Dr.  Hall, 
and  Professor  Warfield,  which  are  acknowledged  in  the 
proper  place.  The  last  chapter  contains  a  brief  history 
and  explanatory  vindication  of  the  joint  work  of  the  two 
Revision  Companies,  and  fairly  expresses,  I  believe,  their 
general  views  on  all  essential  points,  with  a  preference  for 
the  American  renderings  where  they  differ  from  the  English. 
An  official  report  of  the  American  Committee  will  appear 
after  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  is  completed. 

I  feel  under  special  obligation  to  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  has  kindly  aided  me  in  correcting  the  proofs 
as  they  passed  through  the  press,  and  suggested  numerous 
improvements.    In  the  department  of  textual  criticism  and 
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microscopic  accuracy,  this  modest  and  conscientious  scholar 
is  facile  princeps  in  America,  with  scarcely  a  superior  in 
Europe.  Every  member  of  the  American  Revision  Com- 
mittee will  readily  assent  to  this  cordial  tribute. 

The  publishers  deserve  my  thanks  for  their  liberality  in 
incurring  the  great  expense  of  fac-simile  illustrations  of 
manuscripts  and  standard  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Some  of  the  former  and  all  of  the  latter  are  entirely  new, 
and  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

The  extraordinary  increase  of  biblical  study,  even  among 
laymen,  since  the  Revision  of  1881,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging signs  of  the  times,  and  of  true  progress.  .  The 
New  Testament  is  the  greatest  literary  treasure  of  Christen- 
dom, and  worthy  of  all  the  labor  and  study  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  it  to  make  it  clearer  and  dearer  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  men. 

I  dedicate  this  book  to  my  brother-Revisers  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  many  happy  days  we  spent  together,  from  month 
to  month  and  from  year  to  year,  in  the  noble  work  of 
improving  the  English  version  of  the  Word  of  God. 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Kew  Yokk,  Avffmt,  1883. 
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CHAPTER  FIEST, 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Literature. 
I.  Critical  Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

By  Lachmamn  (1842-50,  2  vols.) ;  Tischexdorf  (ed.  octava  critica 
major,  1864r-72,  2  vols.,  with  a  vol.  of  Prolegomena  by  Gregory  and  Ab* 
hot,  1883) ;  Treoelles  (1857-79) ;  Westoott  and  Hort  (1881,  with  a 
separate  vol.  of  Introduction  and  Appendix,  Cambridge  and  New  York, 
Harpers'  ed.,  from  English  plates). 

Lachmann  laid  the  foundation  for  the  ancient  uncial  instead  of  the 
mediffival  cursive  text;  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  enlarged  and  sifted 
the  critical  apparatus;  Westcott  and  Hort  restored  the  cleanest  text 
from  the  oldest  attainable  sources.  All  substantially  agree  in  principle 
and  in  results. 

Bilingual  editions :  Novum  Testamentum  Grace  et  Gennanice,  by  Oskar 
VON  Gebhardt.  Lips.  1881.  (Tiscliendorfs  last  text  with  the  read- 
ings of  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  the  revised  version  of  Luther.) 

The  Greeh-Enfflish  New  Testament^  being  Westcott  and  HorCa  Greek  Text 
and  the  Revised  English  Version  q/*1881.  New  York  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), 1882. 

IL  Grammars  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

G.  R  Winer  (Professor  in  Leipsic,  d.  1868) :  Grammar  of  New-Testa- 
ment  Greek  {Grammatik  des  neutest.  Sprachgebrauchs),  Leipsic,  1822 ;  6th 
cd.  1855 ;  7th  ed.  by  G.  Lunemann,  1867.  American  ^*  revised  and  author- 
ized" translation  from  the  seventh  edition,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer  (of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary),  Audpver,  1869  (728  pages).  English 
translation  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton  (Principal  of  The  Leys  School,  Gam- 
bridge),  with  valuable  additions  and  full  indexes,  Ediub.  1870 ;  2d  ed.  1877 
(848  pages). 

Winer's  work  is  a  masterpiece  of  classical  and  Biblical  learning.  It 
marked  an  epoch  in  New-Test,  philology  by  checking  the  unbridled 
Uceiue  of  rationalistic  exegesis,  and  applying  the  principles  and  results 
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2  THE   LANGUAGE   OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

of  classical  philology  to  the  Greek  of  the  New  TesL  Earlier  translations 
by  Stuart  and  Robmton  (Andover,  1825),  by  Agnew  and  EhbeJce  (1840), 
and  by  Matson  (Edinb.  and  Phila.  1859).  All  these  are  now  superseded 
by  Moulton  and  Thayer. 

Alexander  BirrrMASiif:  Grammatik  des  mutest,  Sprachgehrauchs, 
Berlin,  1859. — A  Grammar  of  the  NeW'Tettament  GreeJe,  translated  by  J. 
H.  Thayer.    Andover,  1878  (474  pages). 

The  German  original  was  an  appendix  to  the  20th  ed.  of  Piiilipp 
Bdttmamn's  (his  father's)  Griechische  Grammaiik.  Prof.  Thayer  gives 
in  the  translation  references  tathe  Grammars  of  Hadlev,  Crosby,  Don- 
aldson, aod  Jelf,  and  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses, 

S.  CiiR.  SciiiRUTz:  Grundzvge  der  neutestamentlichen  Gracitat  nach  den 
besten  Quellenjur  Studirende  der  Theologie  und  PhUologie.  G  lessen,  1861 
(436  pages). — Anleitung  zur  KentUniss  der  neutest,  Grundsprache,  Erfurt, 
1863  (267  pages). 

Thomas  Sheldon  Green:  A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament.    London,  1842;  New  ed.  1862  (244  pages). 

Samuel  G.  Green  :  Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament; 
together  with  a  Complete  Vocabulatyf  and  an  Examination  of  the  Chief  NetO' 
Testament  Synonyms,  London  (publ.  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society), 
revised  ed.  1880.  The  Grammar  contains  422  pages,  the  Vocabulary  180 
pages.  Intended  for  students  who  have  not  studied  the  classical  Greek, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  .purpose.    . 

in.  Dictionaries. 

C.  L.  W.  Grimm  (Professor  in  Jena) :  Lexicon  Graco^Latinum  in  Libros 
Novi  Testamenti,  Ed.  2da  emendatu  et  aucta.  Lipsise,  1879.  Based  upon 
the  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti  Phihlogica  of  Chr.  G.  Wilke  (d.  1856). 

An  English  translation  with  many  improvements  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Thay- 
er, of  Andover,  Mass.,  will  be  published  by  the  Harpers  in  New  York 
(1888?). 

.  S.  G.  ScHiRLiTz :  Giiechisch  -  deutsches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Test. 
Giessen,  1851 ;  Sd  ed.  1868  (426  pages). 

.  Hermann  Cremer  :  BiJbUschUheologisches  Worterbuch  der  neutest.  Gr&' 
citat.  Gotha,  1866 ;  2d  ed.  improved,  1872 ;  8d  ed.  1882.  English  trans- 
lation,  under  the  title  BUdico-TheologiccU  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
by  William  Urwick.    Edinb.  1872 ;  2d  ed.  1878. 

Edward  Robinson  (Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}*,  New 
York,  d.  1863) :  .4  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.  Re- 
vised ed.  New  York  (Harpers),  1850.     At  first  a  translation  of  WahTs 
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Claxit  (1825),  then  an  independent  work  (1836).  So  far  the  best  Lexicon 
in  the  English  language,  but  in  need  of  a  thorough  revision,  especially  as 
regards  textual  criticisoL 

lY.  Concordances. 

Car.  Herm.  Bruder:  Ta/it€cov  riov  r^c  rmv^c  SiaSrfiicrig  XICcwv, 
sive  ConcordanticB  omnium  vocum  N,  T,  Greecif  ed.  ster.  Lips.  1842 ;  3d  ed. 
1867,  reprinted  1876.  .  Indispensable.  Based  on  the  work  of  Erasmus 
ScHMiD  (also  spelled  Schmidt  in  bis  preface,  Prof,  at  Wittenberg,  d.  1636), 
first  published  at  Wittenberg,  1638,  and  again  with  a  new  preface  by  Ern. 
Salom.  Cyprian,  Gotha  and  Leips.  1717. 

George  Y.  Wigram  :  The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New 
Testament,  London  (James  Walton),  1844;. 5th  ed.  1868.  The  Greek 
words  are  given  in  alphabetical  order  with  the  English  Yersion  (King 
James's).     Keprinted,  New  York  (Harpers),  1848. 

CirARLES  F.  Hudson:  A  Critical  Greek  and  English  Concordance  of 
the  New  Testament,  revised  and  completed  by  Ezra  Abbot.  Boston, 
1870;  7th  ed.  Boston  and  London,  1882.  Yery  useful,  but  requiring 
adaptation  to  the  Revision  of  1881. 

Y.  Special  Treatises. 

DoMiNicus  DiODATi  (a  lawyer  in  Naples):  Exercitatio  de  Chisto 
Graece  loquente.  Neapoli,  1767;  republished  by  Dr,  Dobbin  (Prof,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin),  London,  1843. 

G.  Bern,  de  Sossi  (professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  Parma) :  Delia 
lingua  propria  di  Cristo  e  degli  Ebrei  nazionali  delta  Palestina,  Parma, 
1772.    Against  DiodatL 

.  Hein.  F.  Pfannkuche  (d.  1833) :  On  the  Prevalence  of  the  A  rameean 
Language  in  Palestine  in  the  Age  ofChiHst  and  the  Apostles  (in  Eichhoni^s 
*<  Allg.  Bibliothek,''  viii.  365-480),  1797.  Based  on  De  Rossi,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Dr,  E,  Robinson,  with  introductory  art.,  in  the 
» Biblical  Repository"  (Andover,  Mass.),  vol.  i.  309-363  (1831).  Still 
valuable. 

JoH.  Leonh.  Hug  (R.  Cath.,  d.  1846) :  Zustand  der  Landessprache  in 
PaJastina  als  Matthdus  sein  Evangelium  schrieb,  in  his  Einleitung  in  die 
SchrifUn  des  N,  T,,  ii.  30-56;  3d  ed.  Stuttgart,  1826  (a  4th  ed.  appeared 
1847).  Translated  by  Dr.  E.  Robinson  in  <<  Biblical  Repository,''  Ando- 
ver, 1831,  L  530-^1.  He  agrees  with  Hug  in  maintaining  that  the 
Greek  and  Aramssan  languages  were  both  current  in  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
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6.  VON  ZttsCHWiTZ:  Profm^rSekSi  wnd bSblud^  SprackgeUt,  Leip* 
sic,  1859. 

ALEXA2IDKB  ROBERTS :  Ducussioiu  Of}  the  Gospdt,  Londoo,  1862;  2d 
ed.  1863.    Renews  the  opinioo  of  Diodati. 

William  Henry  Guillemard:  H^aisnu  m  the  Greek  Testament. 
Cambridge,  1879.  ThU  contains  the  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(which  appeared  first  in  1875  as  the  beginning  of  a  Hebraistic  edition  of 
the  Greek  Test.)  and  extracts  from  the  other  books. 

See  also  Jasces  Hadi^y,  art.  Language  of  the  New  TeaLy  in  Hackett 
and  Abbot's  ed.  of  Smith's  '<  Diet,  of  the  Bible/'  ii.  1590.  K  F.  Westoott, 
art.  Hellenist,  ibid,  ii.  1039 ;  art  New  Test,,  ibid.  iv.  2189.  Ed.  Reuss,  art. 
Nellenistisckes  Idiom,  in  Herzog'S ''  Real-Encyklop.^  v.  741  (new  ed.  1879). 
Fr.  Dklitzsch,  Ueber  die  paHastiaische  VuUcsaprache,  in  "  Daheim  **  for 
1874,  No.  27. 

THREE   ELECT  LANGUAGES. 
IHSOrZ   O   NAZQPAIOS   O   BAZIAEYS   TON    lOYAAIQN. 

JESUS   NAZARENU8   REX   JUD^ORUM. 

Tliere  are  three  elect  nations  of  antiquity — the 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans;  three  elect  cities 
— Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Home;  and  three  elect 
languages — the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin. 

These  three  agencies  worked  together  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  and  for  the 
spread  of  Christian  civilization.  The  threefold  in- 
scription on  the  Cross,  which  is  recorded  with  slight 
variations  by  all  evangelists,*  proclaimed,  in  the 
name  of  the  representative  of  the  Boman  empire, 
the  universal  destination  of  the  Gospel.  What  was 
written  in  bitter  irony  proved  to  be  a  true  oracle 

'  John  six.  19  and  the  parallel  passages. 
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of  heathenism ;  as  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  uttered 
an  involnntary  prophecy  in  the  name  of  hostile 
Judaism  when  he  said  of  Jesus:  ^^It  is  expedient 
that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  perish  not." ' 

"  In  that  inscription  of  Pilate,"  says  an  able  histo- 
rian,' "  there  seems  to  be  an  unconscious  prophecy 
of  the  future  destiny  of  the  world.  From  that  Cross, 
and  through  the  channel  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages,  have  radiated  all  the  influences 
which  have  made  modern  civilization  the  precious 
inheritance  it  is.  That  Cross  was  set  up  at  the  point 
of  confluence  of  those  three  great  civilizations  of  an- 
tiquity which  have  ever  since  profoundly  afifected 
the  life,  public  and  private,  of  the  people  of  West- 
ern Europe.  The  Hebraic  monotheistic  conception 
of  the  Deity,  the  Greek  universal  reason,  and  the 
Boman  power,  and  especially  its  language,  have 
been  the  great  secondary  means  of  the  propagation: 
in  that  portion  of  the  world  of  Christian  civiliza-^ 
tion.  In  the  West,  Bomah  law,  Koman  Christian'-, 
ity,  and  Eoman  power  went  together  into  the  most 
remote  regions,  and  won  their  triumphs  on  the  sama 
fields  and  by  the  use  of  the  same  Latin  language. 
By  means  of  this  Latin  language  Soman  civilization 
was  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  as 
including  many  things  outside  tlic  domain  of  force, 
and  conquered  them,  when  force  failed,  by  appeals 
to  their  reason  and  their  hearts.    It  was  the  Latin 

*  John  xi.  50, 51. 

•  Dr.  Charles  J,  StUle  Qsite  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania), 
in  Studies  on  Medietval  History  (Philadelphia,  1882),  p.  89. 
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language  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  of  the  empire,  which 
tanght  the  barbarians  in  what  tlie  true  power  and 
glory  of  Eome  and  the  perpletuity  of  her  system 
consisted ;  and  thus  was  made  an  important  step  in 
their  preparation  for  the  reception  of  that  civiliza- 
tion of  which  the  Koman  language  was  the  vehicle, 
as  the  Roman  organization  was  the  motive  force." 

The  Hebrew  is  the  language  of  religion,  the 
Greek  the  language  of  culture,  the  Latin  the  lan- 
guage of  law  and  empire.  The  oldest  revelations 
of  God  to  one  nation  are  recorded  in  Hebrew;  but 
the  last  revelation  to  all  nations  is  recorded  in 
Greek,  to  be  reproduced  in  the  course  of  time  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  earth. 

SPREAD   OF   THE   GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

There  is  a  remarkable  providence  in  the  general 
spread  of  this  rich  and  noble  tongue  throughout  the 
civilized  world  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour: 
first  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  greatest  of 
Greeks,  and  afterwards  by  Julius  Csesar,  the  greatest 
of  Romans — both  of  them  unconscious  forerunners 
of  Christ. 

The  Greek  was  spoken  in  Greece,  in  the  islands 
of  the  -^gean  Sea,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Sicily,  and  Southern  Italy. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  the  medium  of  inter- 
national intercourse  in  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
which  stretched  from  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  river  Euphrates 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  embraqed  the  civil- 
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ized  world,  with  a  population  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  souls.  It  was  the  language 
of  government,  law,  diplomacy,  literature,  and.  trade. 
It  occupied  the  position  and  exerted  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  French  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  English  in  the 
nineteenth.  In  Paul's  language  the  term  "  Hellien," 
or  Greek,  is  synonymous  with  "  the  civilized  world," 
as  distinct  from  the  barbarians,  and  with  '^  Gentiles," 
as  distinct  from  the  Jews.* 

Even  in  the  capital  of  the  Koman  empire  the 
Greek  was  the  favorite  language  at  the  imperial 
court  among  literary  men,  artists,  lovers,  and  trades- 
men. The  Greeks  and  Greek-speaking  Orientals 
were  the  most  intelligent  and  most  enterprising 
people  among  the  middle  classes.  The  Latin  clas- 
sics were  but  successful  imitators  of  Greek  poets, 
historians,  philosophers,  and  orators,  Paul,  a  Roman 
citizen,  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  Greek, 
and  the  names  of  the  converts  mentioned  in  the  six- 
teenth chapter  are  mostly  Greek.  The  early  bishops 
and  divines  of  Rome  were  Greeks  by  descent  or 
education,  or  both.  Pope  Cornelius  addressed  the 
churches  in  the  Hellenic  language  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  even  in 
the  Roman  form,  was  originally  composed  in  Greek. 
The  Roman  liturgy  (ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome) 
was  Greek.  The  inscriptions  in  the  oldest  cata- 
combs, and  the  epitaphs  of  the  popes  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  are  Greek.     The  early 


*  Rom.  i.  14/'EXXi})'CC  ftai  fiappapor,  ver.  16,  *Iovdaiog  cat.  "£XXi}i/. 
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fathers  of  the  Western  Church — Clemens  Eonian us, 
Hermas,  Gajus,  IreneBUS,  Hippolytus  —  wrote  in 
Greek.  The  old  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  was  not 
made  for  Italy  (although  improperly  called  "  Itala"), 
but  for  the  provinces,  especially  for  North  Africa. 
It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  second  century  that 
Christian  theology  assumed  a  Latin  dress  in  the 
writings  of  the  African  Minutius  Felix  and  Tertul- 
lian,  and  even  Tertullian  hesitated  a  while  whether 
he  should  not  rather  write  in  Greek.* 

THE  JEWS  AND  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  Greek,  and  hence  called  Hellenists^  in 
'distinction  from  the  "Hebrews"  in  Palestine  and 
from  the  "  Hellenes,"  or  native  Greeks."  They  were 
very  numerous  in  all  the  cities  of  the  empire,  espe- 
cially in  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Home,  and  en- 

'  On  the  U8e  of  the  Greek  language  in  imperial  Rome,  see  Friedlander, 
Sittengesch,  EotnSj  i.  142,  481  (4th  ed.) ;  Campari,  Quellen  zur  Gesch,  des 
Tattftymbols  (with  reference  to  the  Roman  Creed),  iii.  267-466 ;  Lightfoot, 
Com,  OR  PhUippians,  p.  20;  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotteran,  ii.  27  sqq.  (on  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus) ;  Renan,  Marc- A  urele^  p.  454  sqq.  Renan  says 
that  even  after  the  Latin  language  prevailed  Greek  letters  were  often 
employed,  and  that  the  only  Latin  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  was  the  Church  of  North  Africa.  On  the  origin  of  the  Latin 
Bible,  see  the  editions  and  discussions  of  Vercellone,  Ronsch,  Reusch,  £. 
Ranke,  and  especially  Ziegler,  Die  lat,  Bibeluberaetzungen  vor  Bieron^mus, 
MUnchen,  1879. 

*  '£XXf}V(0T^,  Acts  vi.  1 ;  xi.  20,  etc.,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
*'EXXi|v,  comp.  Acts  xiv.  1 ;  xviii.  4 ;  Rom.  i.  14, 16 ;  ii.  9, 10 ;  Gal.  iii.  28, 
etc.  It  is  from  c\Xi|vi^(i>,  to  Heliemze,  t.  e,  to  speak  the  Greek  language 
and  to  imitate  Greek  manners ;  as  we  use  the  term  ^  to  Romanize  *'  of 
those  who  lean  to  the  Roman  Church. 
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joyed,  since  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  who  favored 
them  as  a  wise  and  liberal  statesman,  special  protec- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  In  Some 
itself  they  numbered  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
souls,  had  seven  synagogues  and  three  cemeteries 
(with  Greek  and  a  few  Latin  inscriptions).  They 
were  mostly  descendants  of  slaves  and  captives  of 
Pompey,  Cassius,  and  Antony.  They  occupied  a 
special  quarter  (the  Fourteenth  Region)  beyond  the 
Tiber.  •  They  were  the  same  people  then  as  they  are 
now  in  all  countries:  they  carried  on  their  little 
trades  in  old  clothes,  brokeo  glass,  sulphur  matches ; 
they  observed  their  peculiar  customs ;  they  emerged 
occasionally  from  poverty  and  filth  to  wealth  and 
honor,  as  bankers,  physicians,  and  astrologers ;  and 
they  attracted  the  mingled  wonder,  contempt,  and 
ridicule  of  the  Koman  historians  and  satirists.  But 
while  heathen  Home  only  survives  in  the  memory 
of  history  and  the  shapeless  ruins  of  her  temples, 
theatres,  and  triumphal  arches,  that  despised  race 
still  lives :  a  burning  bush  which  is  never  consumed, 
ail  imperishable  monument  of  a  history  of  thousands 
of  years — a  history  of  divine  revelations  and  blessings, 
of  human  disobedience  and  ingratitude,  of  honor  and 
disgrace,  of  happiness  and  misery,  of  cruel  persecu- 
tion and  martyrdom ;  a  race  without  country,  scat- 
tered among  enemies,  yet  unalterable  in  its  creed, 
alone  in  its  recollections  and  hopes,  miraculously 
preserved  for  some  important  action  in  the  conclud- 
ing chapter  of  the  history  of  Christianity. 

As  the  Hellenists  spoke  Greek,  we  need  not  won- 
der that  not  only  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  but 
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even  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Epistle  of 
James  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dis- 
persion," were  written  in  that  language. 

Even  in  Palestine  and  among  the  strict  Hebrews 
who  preferred  their  native  Aramaic,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  extensively  known  and  spoken,  especially 
on  the  western  sea-coast,  in  Galilee,  and  Decapolis. 
Gazaj  Askalon,  Csesarea  Stratonis,  Gadara,  Hippos, 
Scythopolis  (Bethshan),  Sebaste,  Csesarea  Philippi 
(Paneas)  were  Greek  cities  in  which  the -Greek 
was  spoken  exclusively  or  predominantly.  The 
northern;  part  of  Galilee,* owing  to  its  mixed  popu- 
lation, was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  ix.  1 ; 
Matt;  iv.  15).  Palestine  was,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
biKngual  countr}'^,  like  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
Alsace,  Lorraine,  Belgium,  Holland,  Posen,  Wales, 
Eastern  Canada,  the  German  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  border  regions  in  modern  times. 
Many  Jews  had  Greek  names,  as  the  seven  deacons 
of  the  congregation  at  Jerusalem.* 

This  city  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Jewish  faith 
and  language,  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,'  but  could 
not  resist  altogether  the  influence  of  the  age.  The 
Herodian  family  had  foreign  tastes  and  habits. 
Jerusalem  had  over  four  hundred  synagogues,  and 
was  inhabited  and  visited  by  Jews  and  proselytes 

*  Acts  vi.  6 :  Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas, 
and  Nicolas.  They  may  have  been  Hellenists,  and  elected  in  defer- 
ence to  the  complaints  of  the  Grecian  Jews,  but  they  resided  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

'  This,  religious  bigotry  denounced  all  foreign  learning  as  dangerous. 
Rabbi  Eliezer  said :  "  He  who  teaches  his  son  Greek  is  like  one  who  eats 
pork." 
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"from  every  nation  under  heaven.'"  The  nnmber 
of  Jews  present  at  the  Passover,  according  to  Jose- 
pbiis,  sometimes  exceeded  two  millions.'  The  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  as  much  used 
as  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original.  The  Jewish 
Apocrypha  were  written  in  Greek  (though  some  of 
them  first  in  Hebrew),  The  two  principal  Jewish 
scholars  of  the  first  century,  Fhilo  and  Josephus, 
wrote  their  works  in  Greek.' 

'  Acts  ii.  5.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  gives  four  hundred  and  eighty  as 
the  number  of  synagogues.    See  Lightfoot  on  Acts  vi.  9. 

'  Josephus  mentions  even  three  millions  as  being  present  in  Jerusalem 
under  Cestius  Gallus  at  the  Passoveri  A.D.  65  {Belt,  Jud,  ii.  14, 8).  He 
also  states  (vi.  9, 3)  that  the  number  of  paschal  lambs  slain  at  this  Pas9-» 
over,  as  reported  to  Nero,  was  256,500,  which,  allowing  no  more  than  ten 
persons  to  each  lamb,  would  give  us  2,565,000  as  the  number  of  persons 
present.  He  gives  the  number  2,700,200,  which  comes  nearer  his  former 
statement,  and  includes  all  others  who  could  not  partake  of  the  sacrifice. 

'  Josephus,  who  was  bom  and  educated  in  Jerusalem,  wrote  his  history 
of  the  Jewish  War  first  in  Hebrew,  "  for  the  barbarians  in  the  interior  ;** 
afterwards  in  Greek,  for  *'  those  under  Boman  dominion "  (BeU.  Jud, 
prooem.  1).  He  concludes  his  Antiquiiiea  (xx.  11,  §  2)  with  the  following 
passage,  which  is  characteristic  of  his  vanity,  and  shows  the  proud  con- 
tempt of  the  Jews  for  foreign  languages  at  that  time :  "  Now,  after  having 
completed  the  work,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  other  person,  whether  he 
were  a  Jew  or  a  foreigner,  had  he  ever  so  great  an  inclination  to  do  it, 
could  so  accurately  (aicpt/3wc)  deliver  this  history  to  the  Greeks.  For 
those  of  my  Qwn  nation  freely  acknowledge  that  I  far  exceed  them  in 
learning  belonging  to  Jews;  I  have  also  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
acquire  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  understand  the  elements  of  the 
Greek  language,  although,  on  account  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  paternal 
tongucj  Icannot  pronounce  Greek  with  sufficient  accuracy  (jcLKpifiuav), 
For  with  us  those  are  not  encouraged  wlio  learn  the  languages  of  many 
nations,  and  so  adorn  their  discourses  with  the  smoothness  of  their  periods ; 
because  this  sort  of  accomplishment  is  regarded  as  common,  not  only  to. 
all  sorts  of  freemen,  but  to  as  many  of  the  servants  as  are  inclined  to 
learn  them.    But  we  give  those  only  the  testimony  of  being  wise  men 
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From  these  facts,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous 
Greek  names  of  persons  and  places,  Greek  coins  and 
inscriptions,  we  may  safely  infer  that  during  the  first 
two  centuries  of  our  era  the  higher  classes  in  Pales* 
tine,  especially  in  Samaria  (Sebastc),  were  quite 
familiar  with  the  Greek  language,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple generally  had  a  partial  knowledge  of  it  sufficient 
for  practical  intercourse  and  commerce/ 

CHRIST  AND  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

There  are  two  extreme  views  on  the  language 
used  by  our  Lord.  The  one  is  that  he  spoke  only 
the  Hebrew  vernacular;'  the  other,  that  he  spoke 
Greek  only,  or  more  than  Hebrew.'  The  natural 
view,  which  accords  best  with  the  facts  already 
stated,  is  that  he  used  both  languages — the  vernacu- 
lar Aramaic  in  ordinary  intercoui*se  with  his  disci- 
ples and  the  Jewish  people,  the  Greek  occasionally 
when  dealing  with  strangers  and  Gentiles.* 

who  are  fully  acquainted  with  our  laws,  and  are  able  to  explain  the  sacred 
books." 

'  For  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  subject,  with  references  to  Josephns, 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Appian,  Diodorus,  and  other  authorities, 
see  Hug,  Sinlnt,  in  die  Schr,  des  N.  Test,  (8d  ed.  1826),  ii.  30-60,  translated 
by  Robinson,  "  Bibl.  Repository,''  Andover,  1881,  p.  680-551.  SchUrer,  in 
his  NeulestamenlL  Zeifgeseh^j  p.  876-885,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 

*  So  De  Rossi  (who  wrote  against  Diodati),  Pfannkuche,  Mill,  Michaelis, 
Marsh,  Kuinol,  and  others. 

'  So  Isaac  Vossius,  Diodati,  Alex.  Roberts,  S.  6.  Green.  The  last  states 
(Grammar  of  the  Gr,  TetU  p.  168):  '*It  was  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint, 
in  all  probability,  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  generally  spoke.  The  dialect 
of  Galilee  was  not  a  corrupt  Hebrew,  but  a  provincial  Greek." 

*  So  Hug,  Binterim,  Wiseman  (^Horm  Syriacte,  Rom.  1828,  i.  69  sqq.), 
Credner,  Bleek,  Reusit,  Thiersch,  Bobinson  (/.c.p.816),  Westcott,  Hadley, 
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Christ  was  born  in  Judsea,  but  grew  up  in  Naza- 
reth, and  spent  thirty  years  of  his  private  life  and 
the  greater,  part  of  his  public  ministry  in  Galilee. 
All  his  apostles — with  the  exception  of  the  traitor 
— were  Galilseans,  and  could  be  known  by  their  pro- 
nunciation. "  Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee,"  said  the 
servants  of  the  high-priest  in  Jerusalem  to  Peter 
when  he  denied  his  connection  with  ^' Jesus  the 
Galilsean."*  The  woman  of  Samaria  recognized 
our  Lord  by  his  speech  and  dress  as  a  Jew,  and  the 
proud  rulers  contemptuously  called  him  a  Galilsean.' 
As  he  became  like  us  in  all  things,  sin  only  excepted, 
we  have  no  reason  to  exempt  him  from  those  inno- 
cent limitations  which  are  inseparable  from  race 
and  nationality.  He  spoke,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  vernacular  Aramaic,  or  Syro-Chaldaic,  witli 
the  provincialisms  and  the  pronunciation  of  Galilee.* 

Delitzsch,  See  the  older  literature  on  the  subject  in  Hase,  Lehen  Jem, 
p.  72  (5th  ed.),  and  Reuss,  Geach^  der  heiL  Schr,  N.  Test,  i.  30  (5th  ed.). 

^  Matt.  xxvi.  73,  i|  XaXuz  trov  Sijikov  ob  iroici;  Mark  xiv.  70;  Luke 
xxii.  59.  See  Wetstein,  in  he,  for  examples  of  various  provincial  dialects 
of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  The  Galilaeans  (like  the  Samaritans)  confounded 
the  gutturals  K,  9,  h,  and  used  T\  for  tz3.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  says 
that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  correctness  of  speech.  The  word  for 
thunder,  ragesk,  in  Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17),  and  Rahbuni  (Mark  x.  51 ; 
John  XX,  16)  for  Rdbb&ni,  or  Ribiumi,  are  said  to  be  Galiliean  provincial- 
isms.   See  Grimm, «.  v.,  and  Keim,  Geach.  Jem  von  Naz.  iii.  560  note. 

'  John  iv.  9 ;  vii.  52 ;  Luke  xxiiL  6. 

'  Prof.  Delitzsch,  who  is  excellent  authority  on  the  languages  of  the 
Bible  and  Jewish  usages  at  the  time  of  Christ,  says,  in  an  essay  in  the 
"Daheim"  (as  quoted  by  Bohl,  Die  AUtest,  CUate  im  M  T,  p.  548) j 
**J)er  Herr  hatte  auch  scklechthin  nur  ihm  eigenihUtnliche  Worte  un^  Wen-- 
dvngen,  wie  toenn  er  beaonders  feierliche  AussprUche  mit  amen,  am^na  (hei 
Johannes :  Wahrlich,  wahrlich,  ich  sape)  zu  h^ginnenpflegte,  wemhalb  er  in 
der  Apohalffpse  als  der  ireue  und  wahrhafiige  Zeuge,  \der  Amen'  genannt 
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The  Evangelists  have  preserved  a  few  examples 
of  the  speech  of  our  Lord,  and  these  isolated  sounds 
from  his  lips  still  re-echo  in  all  languages.  He  raised 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  with  the  words :  Talitha  cumi 
("Damsel, arise").*  He  opened  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
man  with  Ephphatha  ("  Be  opened").'  He  exclaim- 
ed on  the  Cross,  in  the  language  of  the  22d  Psalm : 
Eli^  Eli^  lama  sahachthwrd  f  ("  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?").*  He  addressed  Paul 
on  the  way  to  Damascus  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which 
reached  the  quick  of  his  sensibilities:  ^^jShaiU,  ShaiU, 

vrird  (iii.  14).  A  her  ih rer  Grundlage  nach  war  seine  Sprache  die  aeinet  Volke$ 
und  Landes,  Das  Christenthum  ist  ein  galUdisches  Gewdchs,  Schou  die 
Natnetif  die  wir/uhren,  verrathen  es;  der  Name  Thomas  ist  griechisch-ara*' 
tndischf  der  Name  Simon  ist  e^fenthiimlich  pcUasiini^ch-^iramdisch,  Und  der 
Name  Magdalena  stammt  aus  Magdala  in  der  schonen  Landschaft  am 
galilaischen  Meere,  Ja,  tcir  alle  reden,  auch  ohne  es  zu  wissen,  in  ara^ 
mdischen,  in  paldstnUschen  Worten, .  Wemt  wir  Jesus  als  Messias  behennen, 
toenn  wir  des  Herm  Mahl  das  neutestamentliche  Passa  nernien^  tcenn  wir  zu 
GoU  mit  dem  Inndlichen  Abba  beten,  so  sind  dies  die  aramaischen  Worte 
MESCHiCHA,  PASCHA,  ABBA,  uttd  wenu  wir  den  Namen  Jesu  aussprechen 
und  mU  dem  Mariaruf  Rabbuni  ihm  zu  Fussen  JaUen,  so  sind  dies  paid- 
stinisch-galildische  Formen,  Afit  dem  Friedensgrusse  Schelama  leciiGn  ! 
begrusste  auch  noch  der  A  vjerstandene  seine  Junger,  und  mit  einem  Zurvfe 
tfl  dieser  Sprache:  Schawl,  ScHAtrL,  lem£  red  aft  jathi?  {Saulj  Saul, 
warum  verfolgst  Du  mich  f)  brachte  der  Erhohete  den  Saulus  vor  Damask 
zur  Besirmung  CApg,  xxvL  14).  Wie  Saulus  Worte  horte,  ohne  eine  Gesfalt 
zu  sehen,  so  mussen  auch  wir  zufrieden  sein,  uns  den  Klang  und  der  Art 
seiner  Rede  ndher  gebracht  zu  haben — Er  selbst  bieibt  fiber  die  Moglichkeit 
der  Beschauung  erhaben;  nicht  nur  seine  Herrlichlxitsgestalt,  auch  schon 
seine  Knechisgest^ilt  blendet  uns^  doss  wir  die  A  ugen  abwenden  mussen,  nam- 
lich  die  Ihn  sinnlich  fixiren  woUenden  A  ugen — wir  werden  Thn  einst  sehen  von 
A  ngesicht,  aber  diesseits  Idsst  Er  sich  nur  erschauen  mti  A  ugen  des  GlaubensJ" 
^  Mark  v.  41  (JaXii^d  kov/i  in  Westoott  and  Hort). 

*  Mark  vii.  34.     'E^a^d  is  a  Greek  corrupt  transliteration  of  Ethpha^ 
ihahj  the  Syriac  imperative  EthpaeL 

*  Matt  xxvii.  46.    Mark  (xv.  34)  gives  the  Aramaic  form,  Eloi,  Eloui 
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why  persecutest  thon  me  ?"  *  In  the  sacred  heart- 
domain  of  religion  the  mother -tongue  is  always 
more  eflFective  than  any  acquired  speech*  Paul 
himself,  when  lie  wished  to  gain  a  more  favorable 
hearing  from  the  excited  populace  at  Jerusalem, 
appealed  to  them  in  their  native  Hebrew.'    • 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  suppose  that  Jesus 
was  ignorant  of  a  language  which  was  familiar  to 
the  educated  classes  even  in  the  interior  of  Palestine, 
and  in  which  his  own  disciples,  the  unlearned  fish- 
ermen of  Galilee,  preached  and  wrote.  And,  if  he 
understood  Greek,  he  must  have  spoken  it  on  all 
proper  occasions,  as  when  he  conversed  with  for- 
eigners, with  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman,'  with  the 
heathen  centurion,*  with  the  Greeks  who  called  on 
him  shortly  before  his  passion,*  and  especially  at 
the  tribunal  of  Pontius  Pilate  and  King  Herod. 
No  interpreter  is  mentioned,  and  a  Roman  governor 
liable  to  be  recalled  at  any  time  was  not  likely  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  diflScult  provincial  lan- 
guage when  he  could  get  along  with  Greek.* 

'  Acts  xxvi.  14,  SaovX,  ^aov\.  In  all  other  passages  the  Greek  form 
SauXoc  is  given ;  see  ix.  1,  etc. 

'  Acts  xxi.  40 ;  xxii.  2.  Josephiis  did  the  same  in  the  name  of  Titus, 
as  his  interpreter,  during  the  siege.  Comp.  BelL  Jud,  v.  9,  §  2 ;  vi.  2,  §  1, 5 ; 
vL  6,  §  2.  From  these  examples  it  appears  that  the  common  people  either 
knew  no  Greek,  or  at  all  events  not  as  well  as  Aramaic.  ' 

>  Who  is  called  ywii  *£XXi}Wc»  Mark  vii.  26. 

*  Matt.  viiL  5. 

*  John  xii.  20.  They  are  called  «  Hellenes  "  ("EXXijvcc),  not  Hellenists 
CEXXi|vt9raO  or  Grecian  Jews,  and  were  probably  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
or  heathens  leaning  to  the  Jewish  religion. 

*  the  provincial  governors  gave  judgment  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Cicero^ 
Crassus,  and  Mucianus  used  Greek  in  Greece  and  Asia.    The  Greek  was 
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THE  APOSTLES   AND  THE   GREEK   LANGUAGE. 

As  to  the  apostles,  they  grew  up  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  both  languages,  althongh,  of  course,  the 
Hebrew  was  more  natural  to  tlieni.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  pentecostal  gift  of  tongues,  they 
needed  no  miraculous  endowment  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek.*  They  acquired  and  used  it  like 
other  people  of  their  age  and  nation.  They  learned 
the  Hebrew  at  home  and  in  the  synagogue;  the 
Greek  on  the  street  and  from  living  intercourse 
with  Gentiles.  They  had  no  book  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  cared  only  for  its  practical  use.  As 
Galilseans,  they  were  brought  into*  frequent  contact 
with  heathen  neighbors.  Matthew,  from  his  former 
occupation  as  a  tax-gatherer,  would  naturally  be  a 
liomo  hilinguis.  Paul  was  of  Hebrew  parentage, 
and  brought  up  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feet  of  Gama- 
liel, so  that  he  could  call  himself  "  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews ;"  yet  he  was  not  only  a  master  of  the 
Greek  language  as  applied  to  Christian  truths,  but 
had  also,  perhaps  from  his  early  youth,  as  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  which  was  famous  for  Greek  schools, 
some  knowledge  of  secular  Greek  literature,  as  his 
quotations  from  three  poets  show.' 

the  court-language  of  the  proconsuls  of  Asia  and  Syria.  The  procurators 
of  Palestine  would  not  make  an  exception.     See  Hug,  /.  c, 

'  Eusebius,  who  as  bishop  (and  probably  a  native)  of  Csesarea,  was  well 
acquainted  with  Palestine,  declares  (J[)eni,  Evang,  lib.  iii.)  that  the  apos- 
tles, before  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  knew  only  their  vernacular  Syriac 
language.  But  this  was  merely  his  private  opinion,  and  he  himself  wrote 
all  his  books  in  Greek. 

'  Aratus,  Acts  xvii.  28;  Menander,  1  Cor.  xv.  85;  and  Epiroenides, 
Tit.  I  12.     See  iny  Church  Hittory,  revised  ed.  (1882),  i.  286  sqq. 
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The  most  condnsive  proof  of  the  familiarity  of 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  with  Greek  is  the  fact 
that  they  composed  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  that 
language,  and  that  they  quote  the  Old  Testament 
usually  from  the  current  Greek  version. 

THE   OBEEK  AND  TH^:   ENGLISH. 

Thus  the  language  of  a  little  peninsula,  by  ite^ 
beauty  and  elasticity,  vigor  and  grace,  the  wealth  of 
its  literature,  and  the  providential  cour^  of  events, 
had  become  at  the  time  of  Christ  the  language  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  conquered  even  the  conquer- 
ing Eomans.  The  noblest  mission  of  this  noblest  of 
tongues  was  accomplished  when  it  became  the  organ 
of  the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
This  fact  secures  to  the  Greek  for  all  time  to  come  a 
superiority  over  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  and 
the  first  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  biblical  scholar 

Next  to  the  Greek,  nb  language  has  a  nobler  and 
grander  niission  for  the  extension  of  Christianity 
and  Christian  civilization  than  the  English.  It  has 
already  spread  much  farther  than  the  Greek  or  Latin 
ever  did.  From  its  island  home  in  the  Northern 
Sea  it  has  gone  forth  to  lands  and  continents  un- 
known to  the  apostles,  fathers,  and  reformers.  It 
carries  with  it  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
Saxon  race,  the  treasures  of  the  richest  literature^ 
the  love  of  home  and  freedom,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  Bible.  It  is  predestinated  and 
adapted  by  its  composition  and  history  to  become 
more  and  itiore  the  cosmopolitan  language  of  mod^ 
ern  times. 
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"  Among  all  the  modern  languages,"  says  a  dis- 
tinguished German  philologiat, "  none  has,  by  giving 
up  and  confounding  all  the  laws  of  sound,  and  by 
cutting  off  nearly  all  the  inflections,  acquired  greater 
strength  and  vigor  than  the  English.  Its  fulness  of 
free  middle  sounds,  which  cannot  be  taught,  but 
only  learned,  is  the  cause  of  an  essential  force  of 
expression  such  as  perhaps  never  stood  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  other  language  of  men.  Its  entire, 
highly  intellectual,  and  wonderfully  happy  structure 
and  development  are  the  result  of  a  surprisingly 
intimate  marriage  of  the  two  noblest  languages  in 
modern  Europe — the  Germanic  and  the  Eomance ; 
the  former,  as  is  well  known,  supplying  in  far  larger 
proportion  the  material  groundwork,  the  latter  the 
intellectual  conceptions.  As  to  wealth,  intellectual- 
ity, and  closeness  of  structure,  none  of  all  the  living 
lajiguages  can  be  compared  with  it.  In  truth  ther 
English  language,  which  by  no  mere  accident  has 
produced  and  upborne  the  greatest  and  most  com- 
manding poet  of  modern  times  as  distinguished 
from  the  ancient  classics — I  can,  of  course,  only 
mean  Shakespeare  —  may  with  full  propriety  be 
called  a  w(yrld ^language ;  and,  like  the  English 
people,  it  seems  destined  hereafter  to  prevail  even 
more  extensively  than  at  present  in  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth."  * 

The  English  language  is  now  the  chief  organ  for 
the  spread  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated  during  the  past  year  by  the 

'  Jacob  Grimm,  Ufker  den  Urtprung  der  Sprache  (Berlin,  1852),  p.  50. 
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extraordinary  sneceas  of  the  Revised  Version  of  th6 
New  Testament,  prepared  by  two  co-operative  com- 
mittees, in  England  and  the  United  States.  More 
than  a.  million  of  copies  were  ordered  from  the 
British  University  presses  before  the  day  of  publica- 
tion (May  17, 1881),  and  more  than  twenty  reprints 
of  different  sizes  and  prices  appeared  in  the  United 
States  before  the  close  of  the  year,  so  that  within  a 
few  months  nearly  three  millions  of  copies  were 
sold.  This  fact  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, and  furnishes  the  best  proof  that  the  old  book 
which  we  call  the  New  Testament  is  more  popular 
and  powerful  than  ever,  no  matter  what  infidels  may 
say  to  the  contrary.  Among  the  two  freest  and  most 
progressive  nations  of  the  earth  the  Bible  is  revered 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  public  and  private  virtue,  the 
pillar  of  freedom  and  civilization,  the  sacred  ark  of 
every  household,  the  written  conscience  of  every  soul. 

THE  MACEDONIAN  DIALECT. 

The  Greek  language  has  come  down  to  us,  like 
the  old  Teutonic  language,  in  a  number  of  dialects 
and  sub-dialects.  The  literati]re  is  chiefly  deposited 
in  four :  1.  The  -^olic  dialect,  known  from  in- 
scriptions and  grammarians,  and  from  remains  of 
Alc»us,  Sappho,  and  Eriiina.  2.  The  Doric,  rough 
but  vigorous,  immortalized  by  the  odes  of  Pindar 
and  the  idyls  of  Theocritus.  3.  The  Ionic,  soft 
and  elastic,  in  which  Homer  sang  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  Herodotus  told  his  history.  4.  The 
Attic  dialect  differs  little  from  the  Ionic,  unites 
energy  and  dignity  with  grace  and  melody,  and  is 
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represented  by  the  largest  literature,  the  tragedies 
of  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  the  histories  of  Thucydides  and  Xen- 
ophon,  the  philosophical  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes/ 

The  Attic  dialect,  owing  to  its  literary  wealth  and 
the  military  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  came  to  be  the  common  spoken 
and  written  language  not  only  in  Greece  proper, 
but  over  the  Macedonian  provinces  of  Syria. and 
Egypt.  By  its  diffusion  it  lost  much  of  its  peculiar 
stamp,  and  absorbed  a  number  of  foreign  words  and 
inflections,  especially  from  the  Orient.  But  what  it 
lost  in  purity  it  gained  in  popularity.  It  was  eman- 
cipated from  the  trammels  of  nationality  and  intel- 
lectual aristocracy,  and  became  cosmopolitan.  It 
grew  less  artistic,  but  more  useful. 

In  this  modified  form,  the  Attic  Greek  received 
the  name  of  the  Macedonian  or  Alexandrian,  and 
also  the  Common  or  Hellenic  language  {n  koivii 
SiaXiKTog  or  'EXAtivcK^  SwAcicroc).  It  was  used  by 
Aristotle,  who  connects  the  classic  Attic  with  the 
Hellenic,  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dio 
Caseins,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  ^lian,  Hero- 
dian,  Arrian,  arid  Lucian. 

Examples  of  new  words:  ayadovpytiVf  aixfietKioriZuvt  dvrikvTpoP, 
airoKapadoKtXv,  iWoy&lv,  tuKaipetv,  diKaiOKpiaiaf  wx^rifiipov,  6Xty6- 

^  On  the  Greek  dialects,  compare  the  large  work  of  Ahrens,  De  Gracat 
Linguoi  Diakctia  (1839, 1843, 2  vols.);  Merry,  Specimens  of  Greek  Dialects 
(Oxford,  1875) ;  the  well-known  grammars  of  Prof.  6.  Curtius  of  Leipzig, 
and  KUhner;'  and  Gustav  Meyer,  Griech,  GrammatHc  (Leipzig,  1880),  the 
introduction  and  the  literature  there  indicated.  Also  Wilkius.  in  "  Encyd. 
Brit."  xi.  131-136. 
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vttrrogj  otKodivwoTfiCj  imroi^mC'  From  Egypt:  'o^dwpotf  mpafiis, 
fiaiov.  From  Persia :  dyyapog,  yaZa,  fcayoc,  vapaSmrott  rtdpa.  From 
the  Latin :  K^vaoi,  Kovmui^ia,  Xeyttuv.  From  the  Semitic :  appafi^v, 
Zt^qvtoy,  pafiPii,  The  Alexandrians  had  also  a  special  orthography ; 
they  exchanged  letters — as  at  and  ci,  c  and  i;,  y  and  k — and  they  retained 
the  fi  before  ij/  and  ^  (as  in  Xij/t^ofiat)*  See  Moiilton*s  Winer,  p,  63. 
These  peculiarities  are  found  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  and  Greek 
Testament,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  by  Lachmann  and 
the  recent  critical  editors. 

Professor  Immer  {HermeneuHcB  of  the  N,  T.  p.  125)  gives  the  following 
description  of  the. distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Macedonian  Greek: 
**  Besides  the  Atticisms,  lonicisms,  Doricisms,  and  iEolicisms,  the  diakEKrog 
Koivri  shows  still  the  following  peculiarities :  (a.)  Words  that  occur  seldom 
or  only  in  poetical  discourse  in  the  old  Greek  now  become  more  common, 
and  pass  over  into  plain  prose,  as,  e.  g.,  fiioovvKTiov,  Srtotrrvyrigj  fip*X*^y  ^^ 
moisten,  ev^ut  for  ia^iw,  and  others.  (&)  Words  in  use  receive  another 
form,  as  avabifia  for  dva^ftaj  ytvkffia  for  yivi^Xia,  hKirdkai  for  irdXaif 
X^fS  for  tx^SQj  tKBvia  for  Utreiaf  fiKr^airoSoiria  for  nia^o^oma,  fiovotji' 
^aXfiog  for  crcpo^daXftoCi  vov^etrta  for  vov^knjmSf  drrraaia  for  o\l/iCt  t) 
opKOfiooia  for  rd  opir.,  q  irXt|<r(ov  for  a  ireXac»  ^roraTroc  for  iro^airoc,  etc. 
Especially  frequent  become  verbal  forms  in  -i^w,  in  -w  pure  instead  of  in 
'/it  (e,ff,  dfivvta  instead  of  ofiwiii)^  formed  from  the  perfect,  as  ariiKiay  sub- 
stantives in  -}ia,  (c.)  Words  entirely  new,  mostly  words  formed  through 
composition,  make  their  appearance,  as  avWXvrpov,  oXcKrojOo^turta, 
airorc^aXi^ai,  dya^oirotiiii,  aixfiaXbrret/ii*,  wx^^f^epov,  <riroft£rp(ov,  et  al, 
(</.)  Words  long  familiar  and  current  receive  new  meanings,  as  dvaKkiveiv 
and  dvairiiTTiiVt  to  recline  at  table;  dvoKpt^qvcu,  to  answer;  dvoTaa' 
eitr^ai,  to  take  leave ;  iaifiutv  or  ^af/iovcov,  evil  spirit ;  tirxapiaruv,  to 
thank;  ^vXov,  tree;  irapoKCLKiivj  to  pray;  crreyccv,  to  endure,  to  bear  up; 
^dvtiVj  to  come,  to  arrive;  xP^V^oti^hv,  to  be  called;  ifHu/ii^fcv,  to  eat, 
to  nourish,  et  al.  In  a  grammatical  point  of  view  the  following  may  be 
observed :  (a.)  Inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs  occur  which  at  an  earlier 
period  were  either  entirely  unknown  or  peculiar  to  a  single  dialect ;  e.  g^ 
the  Doricism  d^ktavrai  for  a^cTvrai,  the  ^olic  optative  ending  in  -eia, 
the  ending  of  the  second  person  of  the  present  and  future  passive  and 
middle  in  -<i  instead  of  in  -y,  etc  (6.)  In  frequency  of  the  use  of  the . 
dual,  as,  e,  g,,  8vat  instead  of  Svolv,  (c.)  Infrequency  of  the  employment 
of  the  optative  (in  the  Johannean  writings  it  does  not  occur  at  all). 
(d.)  The  construing  of  certain  verbs  with  other  cases,  especially  with  the 
accusative,  as  Ivt^vfi^iv  n  instead  of  tivoq,  ^ofitXtr^cu.  dvo  instead  of  ioro 
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and  accusative,  et  dl,  (e.) .  The  weakening  of  \va  in  the  formula  ^IXo* 
'iva,  Xcycu  iVa,  d^iof  iVa,  and  many  others.  (/.)  Use  of  the  subjunctive 
instead  of  the  optative  after  preterites,  etc  A  still  greater  degradation 
pf  the  language  finds  place  in  the  construction  of  V va  with  the  indicative, 
and  not  with  the  future  only,  but  even  with  the  present  indicative,  of  aijv 
with  the  genitive,  the  confounding  of  the  cases  and  tenses,  etc.  The 
latter  peculiarities  do  not  occur,  however,  in  authors  of  Greek  nationality, 
nor  in  educated  authors."  (The  translation  is  by  Albert  H.  Newman, 
Audover,  1877.) 

THE   HELLENISTIC   DIALECT. 

The  Hellenic  dialect  assumed  a  strongly  Hebraiz- 
ing character  among  the  Grecian  Jews  or  Hellenists, 
and  as  spoken  by  them  it  is  called  the  Hellenistic 
dialect.  It  wad  especially  current  in  Alexandria, 
where  all  nationalities  mingled  and  adopted  the 
Greek  as  their  medium  of  commercial  and  social 
intercourse.  This  city,  soon  after  its  foundation  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  332),  became  the  chief 
seat  of  learning  next  to  Athens,  and  the  birthplace 
of  the  language  of  the  !New  Testament.  Immense 
libraries  were  collected  under  the  Ptolemies,  and 
every  important  work  of  dying  Egypt  and  Oriental 
learning  was  translated  into  Greek. 

The  literature  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  is  all  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  intimately  connected  with  re- 
ligion. It  embraces  the  Septuagint  and  the  Jewish 
Apocrypha,  which  are  incorporated  in  the  Septua- 
gint, and  passed  from  it  into  the  I^atin  Yulgate. 
Philo  (B.C.  20  to  A.D.  40)  and  Josephus  (A.D.  38- 
103),  who  were  well  acquainted  with  Greek  litera- 
ture, aimed  at  a  pure  style,  which  would  commend 
their  theological  and  historical  writings  to  scholars 
of  classical  taste;  but,  after  all,  they  could  not  conceal 
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tb©  Hebrew  spirit  and  coloring.  The  Hellenistic 
writings  expi'ess  Jewish  ideas  in  Greek  words,  and 
carried  the  religion  of  the  East  to  the  nations  of  the 
West 

THE  SEPTUAGINT. 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  was  gmdually  made  by  Jewish  scholars 
in  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II., 
B.C.  285-247,  and  has  survived  the  ravages  of  the 
Moslem  conquerors.  It  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
Hellenistic  idiom.  It  made  the  Greek  the  vehicle 
of  Hebrew  thought.  It  became  the  accepted  Biblq 
of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  spread  the  InfluencQ 
of  their  religion  among  the  GentilesJ  and'  prepflnred 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Thus 
an  "  altar  was  erected  to  Jehovah"  not  only  "  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  as  the  prophet  foretold,* 
but  all  over  the  Koman  empire. 

The  Septuagint  is  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
Greek.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  not  yet  suflSciently 
explained,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  direct  cita- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  which 
amount  to  about  280,''  are  taken  from  the  Septua- 
gint, or  at  all  events  agree  better  with  it  than  with 
the  Hebrew  original. 

Compare  on  this  subject,  David  McCalman  Turpie,  The  Old  Testament 
m Oe  New  (Lond.  1866);  £d.Bohl, DieA,T,  licken  Citate  im  N, T,  (Wien, 

'  Isa.  xix.  19,  20,  26. 

*  James  Scott  {Principks  of  New  Testament  QuotcUion,  Edinb.  1875, 
p.  17  sq.)  says :  ^  The  whole  number  of  repeated  citations  amounts  to  290. 
Seventeen  only  of  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the  New  Testament  contain 
quotations  from  the  Old.  The  single  citations  may  be  estimated  at  226, 
and  their  whole  number  by  repetition  at  284.'* 
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1878),  and  bis  Fortchungen  nach  ttner  VolkMM  ssur  ZeU  Jttu  und  derm 
ZtuammenhcmSi  ^^  ^^  Septutiginta'Uejbertetzunp  (ibid.  1873).  These  two 
tebolars  bave  vety  carefully  examined  all  tbe  quotations.  Turpie  states 
the  result  (p.  266  sqq.)  in  fire  tables  as  follows : 

A«  58  quotations  agree  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  with  the  Septiia- 
gint  (correc//y*  rendered). 

B.  10  quotations  agree  with  the  Hebrew  against  the  Scptuagint  (which 

is  here  mcorrcct), 

C.  76  quotations  differ  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  the  Septuagint 

(which  haacof-recUp  rendered  the  passages). 

D.  87  quotations  differ  from  the  Hebrew  and  agree  with  the  Septuagint. 
£.  99  quotations  differ  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  which 

also  differ  from  each  other. 
f  Bbhl  does  not, sum  .up  his  results,  but  goes .  carefully  over  the  same 
pumber  of  passages,  giving,  the  New  Testament  quotation,  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  the  Septuagint  Version,  with  learned  notes.  He  advances 
the  novel  theory  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  quoted  from  a  popular 
Aramaic. Bible  {Volk'dittl)  which  he  thinks  was  in  common  use  at  that 
time  iii  Palestine,  and  which  was  substantially  the  Septuagint  Vernon,  or 
based  on  ,it :  '^  Die  Sepiuagifiia  Uebersetzuvg  ist  die  palMtinensitche  Bibel 
Oder  die  Bibel  im  Vv  Iff dr dialect  ffewordetif  und  daher  sdireibt  sick  die  Be^ 
nutzung  der  LXX.  Am  Neuen  Testament,^  But  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
Aramaic  Targum  before  the  time  of  Christ,  nor  of  a  Targum  authorized 
by  the  Sanhedrin ;  and  if  it  was  based  on  the  Septuagint,  why  did^  the 
apostles  use  a  translation  of  a  translation?  The  question  still  remains, 
why  did  they  not  quote  from  the  Hebrew  original,  and  how  are  the  de- 
partures of  the  Septuagint  from  the  Hebrew  to  be  accounted  for?  It 
ae^ms  probable  that  they  quoted  mostly  from  memory,  and  that  they 
w«re  more  familiar  with  the  Septuagint  than  the  Hebrew.  The  whole 
subject  requires  further  investigation,  and  a  new  critical  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  on  the  basis  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.  and  all  other 
sources  combined.  Dr.  Paul  de  Lagarde,  of  Cottingen,  announces  such 
an  edition  (1882).  An  important  contribution  is  furnished  by  E.  Nestle, 
Veteris  Testamenti  Grctci  Codices  Vaticanus  et  Sinaiticus  cum  textu  recepto 
eoUati  (Lips.  1880). 

Jesus  himself  quotes  from  the  Septuagint,  accord- 
ing to  the  evangelists.*     The  apostles  do  it  in  their 

>  Corap.  Matt.  iv.  4,  7^  10 ;  ix.  13 ;  xv.  9 ;  xxi.  16, 42 ;  Mark  vii.  6 ;  x. 
7;  xii.  10, 11 ;  Luke  iii.  4-6;  iv.  18, 19;  xxii.  87.    Luke's  quotations  are 
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discourses/  and  in  their  epistles.'  Even  Paul,  who 
was  educated  at  Jerusalem  and  thoroughly  versed 
in  rabbinical  lore,  usually  agrees  with  the  Septua- 
gint,  except  when  he  freely  quotes  from  memory, 
or  adapts  the  text  to  his  argument.* 

THE  APOSTOLIC   GREEK. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  assign  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament idiom  its  peculiar  position.  It  belongs  to 
the  Hellenistic  dialect,  as  distinct  from  the  classical 
Greek,  and  it  shares  with  the  Septuagint  its  sacred 
aiid  Hebraizing  character,  as  distinct  from  the  secu- 
lar Hellenic  literature ;  but  it  differs  from  all  pre- 
vious dialects  by  its  spirit  and  contents.  It  is  the 
Greek  used  for  the  first  time  for  aTnew  religion.  In 
this  respect  it  stands  alone,  and  belongs  to  but  one 
period,  the  period  of  the  first  proclamation  and  intro- 

all  trom  the  Septaagint  with  the  exception  of -one,  vii.  27.  The  ^me  is 
the  case  substantially  with  Mark,  with  the  exception  of  i.  2,  which  is 
from'  the  Hebrew,  and  embodies  his  reflection.  Matthew  departs  from 
the  Septuagint  and  quotes  from  the  Hebrew  when  he  introduces  a  pro- 
phetic passage  with  his  formula  cVa  n-Xijpw^,  as  i.  23;  ii.  6, 15, 18;  iv. 
15;  viiL  17;  xii.  18-21;  xiii.  35;  xxi.  5.  This  remarkable  difference  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Bleek  (Beit f age  zur  Evangelienkritikf  1846,  p.  57),  and 
is  conOrmed  by  Holtzmann  (Dfe  Synoptiachen  Evangelien,  1863,  p.  259). 

»  Acts  i.  20;  ii.  17-21,  26-28,  34,  35;  iii.  22,  25;  iv.  25,  26 ;  vii.  42-50; 
XV.  15-18;  xxviiL2e,27. 

•  James  U.  23;  iv.  6;  1  Pet  L  16;  ii.  6,  22;  iii.  10-12;  iv.  18;  v.  6. 

*  Gal.  iiu  13;  Rom.  ii.  24;  iii.  4, 10-18;  iv.3;  ix.  27-29;  x.11,21 ;  xi.9, 
10,  26,  27 ;  1  Cor.  i.  19;  vi.  16 ;  £ph.  v.  31 ;  vi.  2.'  Specimens  of  correc- 
tions of  the  Sept.  according  to  the  Hebrew :  1  Co^  iii*  19 ;  xiv.  21 ;  xv. 
54,  55;  Rom.  ix.  17 ;  £ph.  iv.  8.  Comp.  Weiss,  Theol  des  N,  T.  3d  ed. 
p.  275 ;  Kautzsch,  De  Veterit  Test,  locit  a  Paulo  ap,  aUegatis  (Lips.  1869). 
Kautzsch  maintains  that  Paul  never  intentionally  departs  from  the  Septua- 
gint, although  he  seems  to  have  in  view  sometimes  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek.    Weiss  allows  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  Hebrew. 
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dnctioQ  of  Christianity.  It  is  of  itself  a  strong  ai^a- 
ment  for  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Greek  of  the  Apostolic  fathere,  the  Apolo- 
gists, and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  generally,  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  New  Testament:  it  has  much  less  of  the 
Hebrew  element,  and  gathered  during  the  theologi- 
cal controversies  a  number  of  new  technical  terms, 
or  infused  new  meaning  into  old  words.* 

The  New  Testament  idiom  consists  of  three  ele- 
ments, which  we  may  compare  with  the  three  ele- 
ments of  man — the  aw/xa^  "ipvxtiy  and  vovq  or  7rveD/ua. 
It  has  a  Greek  body,  animated  by  a  Hebrew  bouI^  and 
inspired  arid  ruled  by  a  Christian  spirit.  It  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  situation  and  mission  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  and  was,  and  is  still,  admirably 
suited  for  its  purposes.  It  is  more  cosmopolitan 
than  any  other  Greek  dialect.  The  New  Testament 
in  classical  Greek  might  have  been  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  learned  few,  but  not  by  the 
masses  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  And  the  same  applies 
to  translations.  King  James's  and  Luther's  versions 
reach  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  common 

*  Especially  in  the  Nicene  age.  Such  terms  are  oifvia,  vvoaraaiQ^ 
trpoffiiiwov  (as  applied  to  the  persons  of  the  Trinity),  oftoownocj  ofiotov^ 
tnos,  tTEpoovinog  (of  the  Son  of  God  in  his  relation  to  the  Father),  iptrap^ 
Kia<ns,  ivav^pwiniiTig,  IdioTtis,  ayewfifria,  yiWfiatOf  hTopevms,  weft\l/tc 
(of  the  Holy  Spirit),  ^eoroKoc  (of  the  Virgin  Mary),  *iv(ixriQ  vTrotn-anc^, 
Kotviavia  tdiejfidnav,  vtpix'»fpfl<fiC  (of  the  inner  trinitarian  relations), 
drvnoaraaia  or  ivvTroarama  (the  impersonality  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ),  etc.  For  ecclesiastical  Greek,  see  Suicer,  Thesaurus  Ecclentuticus 
e  Patribua  Gra^,  Amst.  2d  ed«  1728, 2  vols.  fol. ;  G.  da  Fresne  (du  Cange), 
Gloisarium  ad  Scriptores  Media  et  Infimce  GracUatis,  Lngd.  1688, 2  torn, 
fol. ;  and  E.  A.  Sophodes,  Greek  Lex,  of  the  Roman  cmd  ByzatUiae  Periodic 
Boston,  1870. 
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people  as  no  classical  diction  of  Milton  or  Goethe 
could  do. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  much 
useless  controversy  between  the  "  Purists,"  who  de- 
fended the  classical  character  of  the  New  Testament 
Greek,  and  the  "  Hebraists,"  who  pointed  out  its 
Hebraisms.  Both  parties  ignored  the  necessity  and 
beauty  of  its  composite  character  for  its  cosmopoli- 
tan mission.'' 

HEBBAISMS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Hebrew  element  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  pervades  all  the  apostolic  writings,  but  not  in  the 
same  degree.  It  is  strongest  in  Matthew,  Mark,  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Luke,  and  in  the  Apocalypse, 
.The  hymns  of  the  Virgin  Mary  {Magnificat^  of 
Zacharias  {Benedictvs\  and  of  Simeon  {Nunc  Di- 
mittis)  are  entirely  Hebrew  in  spirit  and  tone,  and 
can  be  literally  rendered  so  as  to  read  like  Hebrew 
psalms.  Otherwise  Luke  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Hebraize  least  of  all.  Kot 
a  few  Hebrew  words  —  as  Amen^  Sden^  Messiah, 
Manna,  HaJldvjah,  Sabbath — have  passed  into  mod- 
.ern  languages,  and  remain  as  perpetual  memorials 
of  the  earliest  revelations  of  God*  The  Hebraisms 
are  not  grammatical  blunders  or  blemishes,  but  neces- 
sary supplements  of  the  defects  of  the  secular  Greek. 

^  See  the  literatoTe  on  this  oontroveny  in  Reuss,  p.  37.  He  savs: 
"Dtu  naUaUxmeniUc^  Idiom  ut  nicht  au»  wmt  rohen  SprackennUschung 
hervargegcmgeHf  sondem  steUt  sich  unt  dar  aU  der  trsU  Schritt  du  im  Otten 
aufffegangenen  Lickfes  zur  BenodJUigiatg  tmd  Durckdringung  der  abendldn' 
duckm  Gtnaung,"    Comp.  also  TregeUe8»  in  Home's  ItUrod.  iv.  21-23. 
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They  represent  new  ideas  which  require  jiew  words. 
They  impart  to  the  apostolic  writings  the  charm  of 
the  antiqneness  and  elevated  simplicity  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  pnre  or  old  Hebrew 
words  {Amen^  HaUdujah^  Hoaanna^  /Sabbathj  which 
were  borrowed  from  the  temple  service,  and  are 
found  in  the  Septuagint),  the  Hebraisms  of  the 
New  Testament  belong  to  the  later  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  (  Syro  -  Chaldaic  )  dialect  which,  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  had  gradually 
superseded  the  older  as  the  living  language  of  the 
people.'  The  Hebrew  still  continued  to  be  the 
sacred  language  (©"jpn  )'^^W  and  the  Scripture 
lessons  were  read  from  the  Hebrew  text,  but  were 
followed  by  Aramaic  translations  (Targumim)  and 
sermons  (Midrashim).* 

I.  Hebrew  words  for  which  the  classical  Greek 
has  no  equivalent.  I  do  not  claim  completeness  for 
this  and  the  following  lists,  but  they  embrace  the 
most  important  words. 

ai3)3a=KaK  (Heb.  2K),/a^er,  Mark  xiv.  36;  Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6. 

aKtKSafid^ (Westcott  and  Hort,  oKiXlafiax)  =  «^^  ^k^./eW  of 
blood,  Acts  i.  19. 

aXXj;Xowa=HJ"*li^»!?,  hallelujah,  praUe  ye  Jehovah  (Heb.),  Rev,  xix. . 
1,  3,  4,  6.     Gomp.  Ps.  civ.  35. 

'  The  word  Ippaiori,  hebraice,  is  used  for  chaldaice,  John  v.  2 ;  xix.  13, 
17,  20;  Acts  ix.  11 ;  xvi.  16;  Rev.  ix.  11 ;  xvi.  16 ;  and  also  in  Joseph  us. 

'  The  Talmud  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew  (the  Mishua),  partly  in 
Aramaic  (the  Gemara),  but  mixed  with  exotic  words  from  various  lan-w 
guages — Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  Persian,  Arabic — and  disfigured  by  gram- 
matical irregularities  and  barbarous  spelling.  See  BrUlI,  Fremdsprachiiche 
Rederuarten  in  den  Talmuden  und  Midrashim  (Leipz.  1869). 
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a/«jiv  =  "|TOK  (Heb.),  truly,  verily,  Matt  vi.  18  (?);  Rom.  i.  26;  ix.  5; 
Bev.  iii.  14,  etc. 

Appa^wv  =  V"'^*^?  (Heb.),  a  pledge,  earnest  (a  mercantile  term  of 
Phoenician  origin),  2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  t.  5 ;  £ph.  L  14. 

poTOQ  =  na  (Heb.),  hath  (a  liquid  measure  of  about  8^  gallons),  Luke 
xvi  5,  ^. 

iSecX^c/SovX  =  ^^at   ^^21  (Aram.),  lord  of  dung  {dent  sttrcoru),  and 

PeiKZipovP  =  2!inT  ^:^a  (Heb.),  lord  of  flies,  the  name  of  a  god  of  the 
Philistines  at  Ekrou.  The  former  is  a  contemptuous  Jewish  by-name  of 
this  idol,  and  was  applied  also  to  the  prince  of  demons,  Matt.  xii.  24,  27 ; 
Mark  iiL  22 ;  Luke  xi.  15, 18, 19. 

fioavipyie  =:  (lZ?;»'n)  TSin  *^aa.  Sons  of  Thunder,  Mark  iii.  17.  A  name 
given  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (comp.  Luke  ix.  84). 

PviTiToc=.Y^jl  {Sept.),Jine  linen,  Luke  xvi.  19;  Rev.  xviii.  12.  Also 
pvfffftvov.  Rev.  xix.  8. 

7aj3/3a3a  =  Mra^  (Gr.  Xi^oorpwrov),  back,  ridge, pavement;  the  place 
where  Pilate  gave  sentence  against  Jesus,  John  xix.  13. 

yktwa  =  &Sn  M"^^,  the  vaUey  of  Hwmom,  Josh.  xv.  8 ;  Gehenna,  hell. 
Matt.  v.  22 ;  Mark  ix.  43 ;  Luke  xii.  5,  etc.  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
Hades  or  Sheol,  as  is  done  in  the  A.  Y. 

yoXyo^d  (al.  a)  =z  Krib^PA  (Heb.  t^^A?ft)y  skuU  (Kpaviov,  caJva,  calva' 
ria,  whence  our  Calvary),  the  place  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  an  elevation 
(not  a  hill),  so  called  from  its  conical  form  (not  from  skulls).  Matt.  xxviL 
33 ;  Mark  xv.  22 ;  John  xix.  17. 

4i3paVari,  Westcott  and  Hort:  kfipdiari  (from  '1!!^),  Hebraice,  in  Hebrew 
(Aramaic),  John  v.  2 ;  xix.  13, 17, 20 ;  Rev.  ix.  11 ,  xvi.  16. 

iXctfi  iXm  (or  irjXti  ifiXd,  Heb.  "^^K),  Xefid  <m/3ax^ai/ef.  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me.  Quotation  from  Ps.  xxii.  2.  See  Matt,  xxvii. 
46;  Mark  xv.  34.  Mark  gives  the  Syriac  form,  IXuti  iXuti  In  Matthew 
there  are  variations,  but  Westcott  and  Hort  give  iXuti  in  the  text  and 
]}Xei  in  the  margin. 

h^pa^d  (Aram.  nP&riM),  diavoix^Ti,  be  opened,  Mark  vii.  34. 

ra/ii}Xoc  ^ ^^&  (Heb.),  camel,  Mark  i.  6;  Matt.  iii.  4;  xix.  24,  etc 
(Sept.  Gen.  xii.  16 ;  xxiv.  10). 

Ktvvafiiafjiov  =  "p^Sip  (Heb.),  cinnamon  (an  aromatic  bark  used  for 
incense  and  perfume).  Rev.  xviii.  13. 

lovdat^ia  (from  h^^H*^,  JudaK),  to  Judaize,  Gal.  li.  14;  also  'lovda'iafioc, 
L  13 ;  and  iovda'iKwg,  iL  14. 

KopPav  and  KopPavag  =  ):}'^\^  (Heb.),  Wa^llp  (Aram.),  an  offering, 
oblation,  Mark  vii.  11 ;  Matt.  xxviL  6. 
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Kvfiivov  zs  I'/Q^  (Heb.)y  cummin  (Genn.  KUmmel)^  a  low  herb  of  the 
fennel  kind,  which  produces  aromatic  seeds. 

\ifiavoq  =  tviA  (Heb.  from  the  verb  *j2b,  to  1)6  ichite),/ranhimxntef 
Matt,  iu  11 ;  Bev.  xviii.  13. 

fiafiwvac  =  KainMr,  VlTSM^,  riches.  Matt.  vi.  24 ;  Luke  vi.  9.  Gomp. 
the  Heb.  hS^ITSM,  Isa.  xxxiiL  6  {^vavpoif  LXX.) ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  3  (xrXoCroc). 
Augustin  says :  **  Lucrum  punice  mammon  dicitur." 

fidwa  (Heb.  '^V,  in  the  Sept.  ro  fidv)f  manna,  the  miraculous  food  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  John  vi.  31,  49,  58;  Heb.  ix.  4;  Kev. 
ii.  17. 

fiapAv  d^d  =  rrriK  y^Vf  the  Lord  cometh,  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

fiivaiaQ  =  KH'^lpt)  (Heb.  n**^7S),  the  A  noinied,  the  Messiah,  John  L 
42 ;  iv.  25.  In  all  other  passages  the  Greek  equivalent,  XpKrroc  (from 
XPi*»>t  to  ofiotn^),  is  used. 

[fiutp6=:r\'^t  (Heb.),  rebel  (?),  Matt.  v.  22.]  * 

iracrxassKnCD  (Heb.  riDB),  passover,  Matt.  xxvi.  17;  John  ii.  13; 
vi.  4;  xviii.  39,  etc.  Used  in  three  different  senses:  (1)  the  paschal 
lamb ;  (2)  the  paschal  meal ;  (3)  the  paschal  feast  from  the  14th  to  the 
20th  of  Nisan.    Mistranslated  Easter  in  E.  Y.,  Acts  xii.  4 ;  correct  in  R.  V. 

paPPi  or  papfiti,  paPfiovi  or  papPovvi  sz  *^a^  (Heb.  from  2*^,  much, 
great),  "jljl'^,  "Jfi  jl  (Cbald.),  my  great  one,  my  master,  great  mcuter,  John 
XX.  6;  Mark  x.  51,  etc  The  salutation  of  Hebrew  teachers  or  doctors 
(^lodffjcaXoi).  Comp.  the  French  Monsieur,  Monseigneur,  Habboni  or 
Rabbuni,  John  xx.  16,  is  the  Galitean  pronunciation  for  Ribboni, 

paKa  (or  paxd,  Tischendorf )  =  Kp'^^  (Heb.  p^1?)»  ^^P%  worthless, 
Matt.  V.  22. 

ffafiaw^  =  n'lKn^  (Heb.),  hosts,  armies  (KvpiogoaPaut^,  ^'iH^^  hin^ 
Lord  of  Hosts),  Luke  ii.  13;  Rom.  ix.  29;  James  v.  4. 

adfiParov  =  PS^  (Heb.),  rest,  dag  of  rest,  Mark  ii.  27,  etc.  Also  the 
plural  trdppara  (Mark  i.  21,  etc.);  oaPpariafAoc,  a  keeping  of  Sabbath, 
Sabbath  rest  (Heb.  iv.  9);  ij  rifiipa  tov  oaPPdrov  (M^«?  tsi'^),  the 
Sabbath  dag  (John  xix.  31 ;  Luke  iv.  16) ;  oSbg  oappdrov,  a  Sabbath^ 

'  This  is  usually  considered  as  the  vocative  of  the  Greek  inap6q,fooU 
The  E.  R.  recognizes  the  Hebrew  derivation  in  the  margin.  The  He^ 
brew  mors  means  rebellious,  heretical  (^umb,  xx.  10);  but  the  Syriac  mors 
means  Kvpiog,  dominus.  Dr.  Fr.  Field  objects  to  the  Hebrew  derivation 
on  the  ground  that  Christ  used  the  Syriac.  Otium  Norcicense  (Oxf.  1881), 
p.  2.  If  the  word  is  Greek  we  must  put  a  Hebrew  meaning  into  it,  with 
reference  to  Ps.  xiv.  1,  where  the  atheist  is  called  a  fool  (b^a,  LXX.  d^piav). 
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day's  journey  f  t.  e.  6  stadia  or  750  Roman  paoes,  equal  to  about  two  thirds 
of  an  English  mile  (Acts  i.  12) ;  and  Tpovafi^rov^for^Sabbathj  Sabbath' 
eve  (Mark  xv.  42). 

ffaraVf  aaTavaQ=z)'^^  (Heb.),  adversary, devU  (jSiafioXoc,  6  Trovrjpo^), 
Matt  xvi.  23 ;  Mark  viii.  33 ;  Luke  xxii.  3 ;  2  Ck>r.  xii.  7,  etc 

adir^ipoQ  =  "^*^BD  (Heb.),  sapphire  (a  precious  stone,  next  in  value  to 
the  diamond),  Rev.  xxi.  19  (Sept.  Ex.  xxiv.  10;  xxviiL  18). 

carov  :=  KPiKD  (Heb.  ^i|^9^'  '^  '^^  (^  ^O'  measure  of  about  a  peck 
and  a  half),  Matt.  xiii.  33. 

(riKipa  (to,  indecl.)  ^  *n3 d  (Heb.),  sikera,  strong  drink,  Luke  i.  15. 

mjKafu  voc = *^^P4  (Heb.),  a  sycamme  ^ree,.Luke  xvii.  6  (Sept  1  Kings 
X.  27,  etc.). 

raXi^a,  Kovfi  =  *^P^p   Ktl^^bl^,  maiden,  arise,  Mark  v.  41. 

vffffwirof =2*!TK  (Heb.),  hyssop,  John  xix.  29 ;  Heb.  ix.  29  (1  Kings  v. 
8,  etc.). 

XipovPifi  =  0*^13^*^5  (Heb.  plural  from  ^l^'^S),  cherubim,  Heb.  ix.  5. 
Comp.  the  Greek  ypvil/,  ypviroQ. 

itaavvd  =  M|  hS'^diH  (Ps.  cxviil.  25),  Hosanna,  save  now— a  word  of 
joyful  acclamation.  Matt  xxL  9, 15;  Mark  xi.  9, 10 ;  John  xiL  13. 

Proper  names  of  persons  are  very  numerous : 

Ki|0ac  (Syr.  KB*^^,  Greek  Hirpoc))  fdapia  (Aramaic  for  the  Hebrew 
BJ'ip),  Mo/oS-a  (domina),  MaX^oc  C^v?*  '^*"6)»  ^o^^o,  (Luke  viii.  3;  see 
Wcstcott  and  Hort's  text),  Tafii^d  (Greek  Aoprac,  Acts  ix,  36,  40); 
'laKwP  or  'Iaicai/3oc»  'Iti90vCt  *lt»»dvvriCt  MeXxt<re^^«,  XaovX  or  2at)XoCf 
and  many  others.  Also  the  names  compounded  with  "^2,  son,  as  Barabbas 
(son  of  a  father,  or  son  of  a  rabbi),  Bartholomew,  Barjesi^s,  Barjonas, 
BartimsBus,  Barsabas,  Barnabas. 

Hebrew  names  of  several  places,  as, 

Armageddon  (mount  of  MegiddO,  Rev.  xvi.  16),  Bethlehem  (House  of 
Bread),  Bethany  (House  of  Dates),  Bethphage  (House  of  Figs),  Bethesda 
(House  of  Mercy),  Bethsaida  (Place  of  Fishing),  Gethsemane  (oil-press), 
Jerusalem  (Dwelling  of  Peace),  Siloam  (tjilS,  translated  dirifrraXfiivog, 
John  ix.  7,  by  Robinson,  an  aqueduct,'  by  Grimm,  ejjfusio,  Wasserguss),  etc. 

II.  Hebraizing  phrases  and  modes  of  construction : 

dirb  wpovkfirov,  ^Slip  or  ^^ti^,/rom  the  face  or  presence  <>/*any  one, 
from  before,  from.  Acts  iii.  19;  v.  41;  vii.  45;  2  Thess.  i.  9;  Rev.  vi.  16; 
xiu  14;  XX.  11. 
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fiamKi^tiv  liri  (instead  of  gen.  or  dat)/^9  ^-?>  ^^  reign  ov€r\  Lake 
L  88 ;  xix.  14, 17 ;  Matt,  ii  22,  etc 

ytvio^eu  ^avdrov  (Aram.),  to  tcute  of  death,  to  die.  Matt  xvi.  28; 
Mark  ix.  1 ;'  John  viii.  52,  etc. 

Ivo  duo  (Mm,  for  ivd  Svo  or  tig  lvo),pair^wia€,  hy  two  andtwo,  Mark  ri.  7. 

li  (for  oii)f  DM,  in  forms  of  oath,  as  Mark  viii.  12,  il  Bo^qfnrai  tnifAiioVf 
no  sign  shall  be  given;  Heb.  iv.  5,  €('  etVfXcvffovrai,  if  they  shall  enter  into 
my  rest  (supply  the  apodosis,  then  will  I  not  live^  or  be  Jehovah\  i,  e.  they 
shall  not  enter,  Gomp.  Gen.  xiv.  23;  Deut.  L  85;  and  Thayer's  Wwur, 
p.  500  (Moulton's  Winer,  p.  627). 

(I'c  avavTfifTiVj  riK'^pb,  for  meeting  (instead  of  inf.  irravraPf  to  meet'), 
Matt.  XXV.  1,  6 ;  Acts  xxviii.  15. 

ivdoKtlv  tv  Tivi,  21  V&7»  to  be  weU  pleased  with,  to  take  pleasure  in  some 
one,  Matt.  iiL  17;  xviL  5;  Mark  i.  11 ;  Luke  iii.  22,  etc. 

Xoy«^£iv  eiff  (jSucaiotfvvfiv),  \  S^'H,  to  reckon  unto,  to  impute,  Rom.  iv.8, 
22 ;  GaL  iii.  6 ;  James  ii.  23.    Comp.  Gen.  xv.  6  (Sept.). 

o/ioXoycTv  tv  rtvi  (comp.  i?  ^^*^i  Ps,  xxxii.  5,  slightly  differing), 
to  make  a  confession  on  or  respecting  some  one  (in  alicuius  causa),  Matt.  x. 
82 ;  Luke  xii.  8. 

ott ,,  ,  iract  ^9  iki,  for  ovdeis^  not  one,  none.  Matt.  xxiv.  22 ;  Mark  xiiL 
20;  Rom.  iii.  20;  Gal.  ii.  16;  £ph.  v.  5,  etc. 

irpoouirov  irpoQ  irpooiairov,  D'^SB  ?M  6*^50,  face  to  face  (nothing 
intervening),  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.    See  Sept.  Gen.  xxxii.  81. 

wpoffunrov  XafAfiavtiv,  Q*^3&  ^^}i  '^  accept  the  person  of  any  one,  to 
favor,  to  be  partiaL  In  the  New  Test,  only  in  a  bad  sense,  Luke  xx. 
21 ;  GaL  ii.  6  (vpotTunrov  ^tbs  av^piinrov  ov  Xafifidpei), 

vpamai  vpamai  (adverbially  and  distributively,  areolatim,  for  avd. 
TTpaaiao),  in  ranks,  plat-wise,  by  plats  (like  beds  in  a  garden),  Mark  vL  40. 
So  also  ovfivoota  Wftirotna,  by  table  parties,  by  companies,  in  ver.89. 

Also  aKoXov^iiv  dteiaut  tivoc  tlvai  tig  re,  cfivveip  tv  rivi,  irpooKvviiv 
ivuwiov  TivoCy  the  frequent  cat  lyivtro  C^i7?^)»  ^^^' 

viog,  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to,  or  exposed  to, 
deserving  of,  as  vide  davdrov  (H*?^  "(S);  son  of  death;  viol  roi)  wfKftuh' 
vog,  sons  of  the  bridal  chamber,  bridemen;  viol  rijg  fSatriXeiag,  sons  of  the 
kingdom ;  vioi  tov  irovripov,  subjects  and  followers  of  Satan ;  vibg  rtig 
avoXeiag,  son  of  perdition,  i.  e,  doomed  to  perdition  (John  xvii.  12) ;  viol 
rfjg  dvatrrdonag,  partakers  of  the  resurrection  (Luke  xx.  86),  etc 

Foreign  derivatives  in  imitation  of  the  vernacular,  as  dva^fiaTiKia 
(from  avd^efio,  Heb.  tai^n,  devoted  to  God,  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29;  but  also 
devoted  to  death,  a  thing  accursed,  Josh.  vL  17 ;  vii.  1,  etc.),  to  anathe- 
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matize,  1o  lay  under  a  curse  (Mark  xiv.  71;  Acts  xxiii.  12,  14,  21); 
iyKaivi^tiv  (froqa  iyKaivid),  to  initiate,  to  dedicate  (Heb.  ix.  18;  x.  20; 
in  the  Sept.  for  "nan,  Deut.  xx.  5) ;  OKovSaXU^iiv  (b»S,  blTsa,  b.-^Oan), 
to  make  Humble,  to  lead  to  sin,  and  the  passive  VKdvcaXil^iffdai,  to  stumble, 
to  he  led  astray  (Matt.  v.  29 ;  xiii«  21,  etc.,  from  aitidv^eLKov,  a  trap-sticky 
a  snare,  a  stumbling-block,  in  the  Sept.  for  ^g'^U) ;  av\ayxviKi(f^ai  (from 
(nrXdyxva*  D'^P^*?}  howels),  to  have  compassion  (Matt.  xx.  34,  etc.). 

The  intensive  adverbial  use  of  the  noun  in  the  dative  with  the  corre« 
sponding  verb  is  counted  among  the  Hebrabms  (ahhough  it  occurs  occa- 
sionally among  ^classical  writers,  even  in  Plato ;  sete'  Thayer's  Winer, 
p.  466),  as  x<zfO^ .  xai'pet,  he  rejoiceth  greatly.  (John  iil.  29),  im^/ti^ 
ivf^vfitjaa,  I  have  earnestly  desired  (Luke  xxii.  15). 

The  particles  'iva  and  orav  are  constructed  with  the  present  and  future 
indicative,  Luke  xi.  2;  Gal.  vi.  12  (?);  Mark  iii.  2.  Vva  in  classical  writers 
denotes  the  purpose  or  intention  (iva  rtKusov,  in  otder  that) ;  but  in  later 
Greek  and  in  the  New  Teet.  sometimes  simply  the  consequence  or  result 
(iVa  tK^ariKov,  so  that).  The  ecbatic  use  has  often  been  needlessly 
pressed,  but  as  needlessly  denied  by  Fritzsche  and  Meyer.  See  Moulton'a 
Winer,  p.  573  sqq.,  Thayer,  457  sqq.,  and  Robinson  and  Grimm  sub  \va. 

III.  Greek  words  with  Hebrew  meanings : 

ayyeXoc  (a  messenger),  in  the  sense  of  angel, 

(to)  iiyia  ayiixiv  (for  the  superlative,  D'^*iS*lO  C!?P)»  'Ae  holy  of  holies, 
or  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  Heb.  ix.  3. 

alutv  ovToc  and  aiutv  /leXXwv,  (l-rn  tbh^  and  VC2*^  ^Y^^^i  ^or  the 
two  ages  or  eras  (dispensations)  before  and  after  the  Messiah's  advent, 
modified  in  the  New  Test,  the  present  and  the  future  world.  So  also  the 
expressions  eaxarai  t)fiepai,  taxdrri  &pa,  rd  HXri  rdv  aliitvuv,  (rt/vrcXeca 
Tov  aidvog,  refer  to  the  last  times  of  the  aiutv  ovtoq,  in  the  New  Test. 
to  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  advent  of  Christ,  more 
particularly  the  apostolic  period,  Matt.  xiii.  39;  xxviii.  20;  Acts  ii.  17; 
Heb.  i.  1 ;  James  v.  3 ;  1  Cor.  x.  11,  etc. 

alfia  Uxfiiv  or  hKxifvuv  (D"!  Tjfi^),  to  hill^  Luke  xi.  60 ;  Rom.  iiL  15. 

dprov  payBiv,  to  take  food,  to  eat  (tatlb  ^5?^»  Mark  iii.  20;  Luke 
xiv.  1.    Also  ia^iHV  dprov.  Matt.  xv.  2. 

a^tvai  dftapriag  (or  6^iiKr]iiara,  irapavTWfiaTa^  etc.),  to  forgive  sins, 
etc.,  to  pardon.  Matt.  vi.  12;  ix.  6;  Luke  xi.  4,  etc  Comp.  the  Heb. 
^&a,  Sept.  Isa.  xxii.  14;  Mi^3,  Gen.  1. 17. 

PawnZuv,  fiawnonoq,  jidimofia,  in  the  wider  sense  of  ceremonial 
washings,  whether  by  pouring,  or  dipping,  or  immersion,  Mark  vii.  4 ; 
Heb.  vi.  2;  ix.  10.    Comp.  Sept.  2  Kings  v.  14. 
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y\S&&a,  in  the  sense*  of  nation  fl'^tji),  Rer.  v.  9 ;  vii.  9,  etc. 

iaifiovi^ofiii/ogf  possessed  hy  a  demon  or  evil  spirit.  Often  in  the 
Gospela. 

iiiiv  and  \veiv,  to  bind  and  to  loose^  in  the  rabbinical  sense  to  forbid 
and  to  permit,  Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii.  18.  Gomp.  John  xx.  28,  where  the 
tame  idea  is  expressed  literally  by  leparitv  and  dtf^iivai, 

didPoXog  (accuser,  slanderer),  for  Saiem,  Matt.  iv.  1 ;  ix.  84,  etc.  Comp. 
Job  L  7, 12;  Rev.  xii.  9,  10. 

dvvafUQ  and  Bvvafieic,  in  the  sense  of  miraculous  potDcrs  (niM?&3, 
Sept  Job  xxxviL'  14),  Matt.  vii.  22,  and  very  often.    S^  Dictionaries. 

i^ti,  in  the  sense  of  Gentiles,  heathen  (d'^ih),  as  distinct  from  the  Jew- 
ish nation  (Xaoc,  d^),  Luke  ii.  82,  etc. 

liXoyito,  to  bless  (T]'7'9)t  Luke  i.  64 ;  Matt.  v.  44,  etc. 

IK  KoiXiag  fArirp6f:,/rom  birth,  from  infancy  O^M   *|I3Sfi),  Gal.  i.  15. 

ZfiTtXv  TOP  ^eov,  to  seek  God,  i,e,  to  turn  to  him  as  a  sincere  worshipper, 
Acts  xvii.  27 ;  Rom.  x.  20.     Quoted  from  Isa.  Ixv.  1  (Sept.). 

^lyreiv  yj/vxh^t  ^o  seek  one^s  life,  ».  e.  to  seek  to  kill  him  (1Z3S,3  tTj^S), 
Matt,  iu  10 ;  Rom.  xi.  8. 

idiivt  to  see,  in  the  sense  to  erpeiience  (to  suffer,  or  to  enjoy,  like  ^i^*^), 
Luke  ii.  26 ;  Heb.  xi.  6. 

odog,  manner  of  life  (T)*?^)!  Matt.  xxi.  82 ;  Rom.  iii.  17 ;  Acts  xviii.  25 ; 
Ja«i^  V.  20. ...  - 

prifia,  in  the  sense  o(  thing  (as  '^S'n),  Luke  ii.  15;  Acts  v.  82. 

adp^  Oi^)i  in  the  sense  of  man  (mortal),  or  human  nature,  or  natural 
descent  (xard  aapKa),  ox  frailty,  or  the  corrupt,  carnal  nature,  in  opposition 
to  irvivfia.    Very  often,  especially  in  Paul's  Epistles.     See  Dictionaries. 

adp^  Kai  aXfta,  for  men,  with  the  accessory  idea  of  weakness  and  frailty, 
Matt.  xvi.  17;  Eph.  vL  12;  Gal.  i.  16. 

airkpfja,  seed,  in  the  sense  of  offspring,  posterity  ('S'^t)*  Matt.  xxiL  24, 
25 ;  Mark  xiL  19-.21 ;  Luke  L  55 ;  xx.  28 ;  Rom.  iv.  18, 18,  etc 

ovvaywyfi,  a  Jewish  synagogue  (assembly),  Luke  viii.  41,  etc.;  a 
Christian  congregation,  James  ii.  2 ;  synagogue  of  Satan,  Rev.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  9. 

XP^ffToc,  anointed,  in  the  sense  of  the  Messiah. 

IV.  The  Hebraizing  style  and  construction  shows 
itself  in  the  simplicity  of  the  syntax,  the  absence 
of  long  and  artificial  periods,  the  rarity  of  oblique 
and  participial  constructions,  the  monotony  of  form, 
emphatic  repetition,  and  the  succession  of  sentences 
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by  way  of  a  constructive  parallelism  rather  than  by 
logical  sequence.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (es- 
pecially the  Beatitudes),  the  parables,  and  even 
Paul's  Epistles  have  that  correspondence  of  words 
and  thoughts  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  and 
charm  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

We  may  add  (with  Westcott),  that  "  calm  empha- 
sis, solemn  Repetition,  grave  simplicity,  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  truths,  give  to  the  language  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  a  depth  and  permanence  of  effect 
found  nowhere  else.  .  .  .  The  character  of  the  style 
lies  in  its  total  effect,  and  not  in  separate  elements ; 
it  is  seen  in  the  spirit  which  informs  the  entire  text 
far  more  vividly  than  in  the  separate  members."  * 

LATINISMS. 

The  Greek  of  the  apostolic  writings  is  Hebraizing, 
but  not  Romanizing.  The  Romans  imposed  their 
military  rule,  their  polity,  and  their  laws,  but  not 
their  speech,  upon  the  conquered  nations.  The 
greatest  Roman  orator  admitted  that  the  Latin  was 
provincial,  while  the  Greek  was  universal  in  the 
empire."  Yet  a  number  of  Latin  terms  —  mostly 
military,  political,  and  monetary,  and  for  some  arti- 
cles of  dress — have  found  their  way  into  the  com- 
mon speech  with  the  Roman  conquest.  They  are 
most  frequent  in  Mark's  Gospel,  which  was  written 
in  Rome  and  for  Romans. 

>  In  Smith*s  Bible  Diet.  iii.  2141  (Hackett  and  Abbotts  ed.).  Comp. 
Westcott's  IrUrod.  to  the  Gospels,  pp.  241-252. 

'  Cicero  (Pro  A  rch,  10)  :  "  GrcBca  Uguviur  in  omnibus  fere  ffeniihus ; 
Latina  suisfinibut,  exiguis  sane,  coniinentur,^ 
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dffaapiov,  atf  a  Boman  copper  coini  worth  three  English  farthingSi  or 
\\  cent  (one  tenth  of  a  denarius).  Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6.  Probablv  the 
neuter  forna  of  the  old  Latin  cusarius,  as  drivdpiop  is  of  denarius, 

itivdpiov,  detiatiuSf  a  Roman  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  ten  asses  (as 
the  name  indicates),  and  afterwards  of  sixteen  asses  (the  as  being  re- 
duced), equivalent  to  the  Attic  drachma,  or  about  sixteen  cents.  In  the 
New  Test,  it  stands  fur  a  large  sum,  a  day's  wages ;  hence  the  transla- 
tion penny,  which  creates  the  opposite  impression,  should  have  been 
changed  by  the  Revisers  into  denarius,  or  denary,  or  shilling,  MatL 
xviii.  28 ;  xx.  2, 9, 10, 13 ;  xxii.  19 ;  Mark  vi.  37 ;  John  vi.  7 ;  xiL  5 ;  .Rev. 
vi.  6,  etc. 

KiVTvpiwv,  ceaturio  (originally  a  commander  of  a  hundred  fuot-soldiers, 
tKaruprapxos),  Mark  xv.  39,  44,  45. 

Kijvtros,  census  (Greek,  drroypa^);  in  the  New  Test,  tribute,  poU-tar, 
Matt.  xvii.  25;  xxii.  17;  Mark  xii.  14  {Sovvai  Ktivaotf  Kahapi). 

Ko^pavTfiQ,  quadrans  (from  quatuor),  a  small  copper  coin,  the  fourth 
part  of  an  a^,  a  farthing  («.  e,  fourthing),  two  fifths  of  one  cent,  Matt.  v.  26 ; 
Mark  xii.  42. 

KoKiavia,  cohnia,  a  Roman  colony.  Acts  xvi.  22. 

Kovartjdia,  custodia,  custody,  guard  (of  Roman  soldiers).  Matt,  xxvii. 
65,  66;  xxviiL  11.    C!orresponds  to  the  Greek  ipvXeuefi, 

KpaPParog,  or  KpafiarroQ  (Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and 
Hort),  grahatus,  a  small  couch  or  mattress,  Mark  iu  4,  etc. 

Xvftdtv  (Westcott  and  Hort,  XeyttoV),  legio,  legion,  Mark  v.  9, 15;  Matt. 
xxvi.  53;  Luke  viii.  30.    Also  in  rabbinical  Hebrew  Cji'^S^).    See  Buxtorf. 

XkvTiov,  linteum,  a  linen  cloth,  a  towel  or  apron,  worn  by  servants,  John 
xiii.  4,  5.     From  the  Greek  Xivov,  afiaxen  cord, 

XtPiprivog,  libertinus,  ti/reedman.  Acts  vi.  9.   . 

Xirpa,  from  librc^  the  Roman  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  John  xii.  3 ; 
xix.39. 

fiaKtKKov,  maceUum,  meat'market,  shambles,  1  Cor.  x.  25. 

fiifjiPpava,  membrana  (from  membrum),  skin,  parchment,  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

liitKiOv,  milliarium  (for  mills  passuum),  a  thousand  paces,  a  mik,  Matt. 
V.  41. 

fioSioc,  modius,  a  measure,  the  chief  Roman  measure  for  things  dry,  and 
equal  to  one  third  of  the  Roman  amphora  (nearly  one  peck).  Matt.  v.  15; , 
Mark  iv.  21 ;  Luke  xi.  33. 

KiarTig,sextarius,  in  the  New  Test,  a  smaU  measure,  or  vessel,  pot,  Mark 
vii.  4,  8. 

vpaiTwpiov,  prcetorium,  the  generaUs  tent  in  a  camp ;  and  also  the  resi- 
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dence  or  palace  of  a  proTincial  governor,  Matt,  xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv.  16; 
John  xviiu  28;  xix.  9;  Acts  xxiii.  35;  Phil.  i.  13. 

piSrif  rkedOf  or  raeda,  reda  (of  Celtic  origin),  a  travelling  carriage  with 
four  wheels,  a  chariot^  Rev.  xviii.  13. 
.  cixdpioQ,  sicariua  (from  nca,  dagger^  assastm,  robber^  Acts  xxi.  38. 

oifiucivBioPfSemicinctium  (from  semif  halff  and  cingere^  to  gird)^  an  apron, 
Acts  xix.  12.     For  t)/ii}^iaviov, 

ffOvSdpiov,  sudarium  (from  sudor,  sweat),  sweat-^hth,  handkerchief,  Luke 
xix.  20;  John  xi.  44;  xx.  7;  Acts  xix.  12. 

avEKovXartap,  speculator,  a  ptheman,  a  soldier  of  the  body-guard  em- 
ployed as  watch  and  in  messages,  Mark  vi.  27 ;  also  in  later  Hebrew,  For 
ffWfiaro^vXa^, 

TaPipvri,  tabejfia,  tavern.  Acts  xxviii.  16. 

rcrXoc,  iUulus,  inscription,  superscription,  John  xix.  19,  20.  For  liri- 
ypapri. 

^ivoXtfQ  ((paiXovrig),  pcenula,  a  wooUen  cloak,  or  mantle  for  travelling 
(and  also  in  rainy  weather),  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  . 

^opov, forum,  market;  part  of  the  name  of  the  village  Appiifoi^m, 
Acts  xxviii.  15. 

^payiXXiov,  fiageUum,  a  scourge,  John  iL  15. 

^ayiXXoio,  JlageUo,  to  JlageUate,  to  scourge,  Matt,  xxvii.  26;  Mark 
XV.  15, 

Xaprrig,  charta,  paper,  2  John  12. 

Xiapog,  corus,  or  cauitu,  the  northwest  wind.  Acts  xxvii.  12. 

Latin  proper  names  of  persons : 

Agrippa,  Amplias,  Aquila,  Caius,  Cornelius,  Claudia,  Clemens,  Crescens, 
Crispus,  Drusilla,  Felix,  Festus,  Fortunatus,  Gallio,  Julius,  Julia,  Junia, 
Justus,  Linus,  Lucius,  Luke  (abridged  from  Lucanus),  Marcus  or  Mark, 
Niger,  Paulus,  Pilate,  Priscilla  or  Prisca,  Publius,  Pudens,  Quartos,  Rufus,' 
Sergius,  Silvanus  (abridged  Silas),  Tertius,  Tertullns,  Titus,  Urban. 
Three  names  of  Roman  emperors:  Augustus  (Sc/3affroc)}  Tiberius, 
Claudius.  The  generic  name  Ciesar  (Kaiaa/o)  is  applied  to  Augustus 
(Luke  ii.  1),  to  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1),  to  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  to 
Nero  (Acts  xxv^  8 ;  Phil,  iv,  22). 

Names  of  places : 

Appii  Forum,  Caesaiea,  Italy,  Rome,  Spain,  Tiberias,  Tres  TabernaB. 
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NUMBER  AND  VALUE   OP  FOREIGN   WORDS. 

Professor  Lemuel  S.  Pot  win  (of  Western  Keserve 
College,  Hudson,  Ohio)  has  made  a  list  of  native 
words  of  the  New  Testament  not  found  in  classical 
authors  before  Aristotle  (who  is  included  among  the 
classics,  though  his  diction  is  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Attic  and  the  Common  dialects),  with  the 
following  results :  * 

(1.)  The  total  number  of  words  in  the  Greek 
Testament  (according  to  Tischendorfs  text)  not 
found  in  the  classics  is  no  less  than  882  (nouns  392, 
adjectives  and  adverbs  171,  verbs  319) ;  that  is,  nearly 
one  sixth  of  the  entire  vocabulary.  But  a  consid- 
erable number  of  these  words  are  found  in  the  Sept- 
uagint,  Josephus,  Polybius,  and  Plutarch.  In  the 
Septuagint  363  occur. 

(2.)  The  new  words  are,  with  few  exoeptions, 
derivatives  or  compounds  from  Greek  roots.  The 
verbs  are  largely  denominatives,  but  more  largely 
multiplied  by  composition  with  prepositions.  The 
adjectives  arise  mostly  from  composition,  the  alpha 
privativum  being  very  frequent,  as  the  English 
compounds  with  un  are  constantly  increasing. 

(3.)  The  rhetorical  value  varies.  Many  of  these 
words  are  clear  and  full  of  meaning,  as  Slxpvxogy 

^  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Andover,  July,  1880,  pp.  503-527;  and  Oct, 
1880,  pp.  640-660.  The  results  are  sUte^  on  p.  652  sqq.  Prof.  Fotwin 
has  also  previously  published  valuable  lists  of  Latinbms  in  BibL  Sacra  for 
Oct.  1875,  p.  703  sqq.,  and  of  Hebraisms,  ibid,  Jan.  1876,  p.  52  sqq.,  to 
which  Dr.  Abbot  kindly  directed  my  attention  after  my  lists  were  already 
in  type.  I  refer  to  them  here  for  comparison.  Potwin*s  lists  are  less 
complete ;  he  gives  only  twenty-four  Latinisms  instead  of  thirty-one. 
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double -minded,  wAvering,  Jas.  i.  8;  iv.  8;  also  in 
Clemens  Bom.  Ad  Cor.  e.  23 ;  <TVfi\l/vxoCj  or  avinpv^ 
Xoc,  concorsy  like -minded,  congenial,  Phil.  ii.  2; 
Xoyo/iox/a,  word  -  strife,  1  Tim.  vi.  4 ;  /uaK/oo^u/ifa, 
longanimity,  forbearance,  Eom.  ii.  4,  etc. ;  dcoSiSa- 
KTocj  taught  of  God,  1  Thess.  iv,  9;  and  the  coni- 
pounds  with  aya&o-,  avr*-,  irf/oo-,  and  xpivdo", 

(4.)  The  doctrinal  and  practical  value  is  great  iu 
proportion  to  the  idea  expressed.  Such  words  as 
ayairri  (earitaSj  as  distinct  from  tpto^,  amor\  aTroica- 
\vipiC9  inroXvTpwerig,  afiaprtoXogy  ^airTitrfia,  ^awritrfjio^, 
paTrriarfig,  iXaa/jLog,  iraiXiyyivstria,  fTVVilSri<Tig,  have  a 

definite  theological  signiticance,  and  cannot  be  re- 
placed by  classical  words. 

THE  CHRISTIAN   ELEMENT.* 

The  language  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  is 
baptized  with  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Christianity, 
and  thus  received  a  character  altogether  peculiar 
and  distinct  from  the  secular  Greek,  The  genius 
of  a  new  religion  must  either  create  a  new  speech, 
or  inspire  an  old  speech  with  a  new  meaning.  The 
former  would  have  concealed  the  religion  from  the 
people,  like  the  glossolalia  in  the  Corinthian  Church, 
which  required  an  interpreter.  The  Greek  was  fiex- 
ible  and  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  a  transformation 
under  the  inspiring  influence  of  revealed  truth.  It 
furnished  the  flesh  and  blood  for  the  incarnation  of 

divine  ideas.    Words  in  common  use  among  the 

--    -     .  '  ■ 

*  Comp.  Schleiermachcr,  Nermen.  66, 138;  Immer,  Ilermen,  129;  Cremer, 
BibUco-Theol,  Lexicon;  Trench,  Synonyms  (>ftheN,  Test, 
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classics,  or  in  popular  interconrse,  were  clothed  with 
a  deeper  spiritual  significance ;  they  were  trans- 
planted from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere,  from 
mythology  to  revelation,  from  the  order  of  nature 
to  the  order  of  grace,  from  the  realm  of  sense  to 
the  reahn  of  faith. 

This  applies  to  those  characteristic  terms  which 
express  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity — as 
gospel,  faith,  love,  hope,  mercy,  peace,  light,  life, 
repentance  or  conversion,  regeneration,  redemption, 
justification,  sanctification,  grace,  humility,  apostle, 
evangelist,  baptism,  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Gospd  (ivayyiXiov)  to  a  Greek  Gentile  was  either 
reward  for  good  news  (as  in  Homer),  or  good  news 
of  any  kind ;  but  to  a  Greek  Christian  it  meant  the 
best  of  all  news  ever  heard  on  earth,  proclaimed  by 
angels  from  heaven  to  all  the  people,  that  a  Saviour 
was  born  and  lived,  and  died  and  rose  again  for  a 
sinful  world.  The  word  church  (ciocXii<t(ci,  auvaywyi/) 
has  passed  through  a  heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
stage;  it  denotes  first  a  lawful  assembly  of  free 
Greek  citizens,  then  a  religious  congregation  of 
Jews,  and  at  last  that  grand  commonwealth  of  God 
M'hich  Christ  founded  on  a  rock,  and  which  is  to 
embrace  the  whole  human  family.  I^aith  {irhTic, 
from  TTtfSro),  to  persuade^  TrtiSo/iat  rivi,  to  trust  in) 
conveys  the  general  idea  of  confidence  in  a  person, 
or  belief  in  the  truth  of  a  report ;  but  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  that  gift  of  grace  whereby  we  accept 
Christ  in  unbounded  trust  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  are  urged  to  follow  him  in  a  life  of  holy  obe- 
dience.    Zove  {ayanri  is  not  found  in  classical  writ- 
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ers,  but  in  its  place  ipiXla  and  ^cXavSr/ocuTria,  and  the 
verb  ayaira(Oy  which  expresses  regard  and  aflEection) 
is  mach  more  than  natural  affection  and  philan* 
thropy ;  it  is  a  heavenly  flame,  kindled  by  God's 
redeeming  love,  the  crowning  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the 
surest  test  of  Christian  character,  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  the  bond  of  perfectness,  and  the  fountain 
of  bliss — a  worthy  theme  for  the  seraphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  inspired  Paul.  £fqpe  {iXirlg)  rises  from 
the  sphere  of  uncertain  expectation  and  desire  for 
future  prosperity  to  the  certain  assurance  of  the 
final  consummation  of  salvation  and  never-ending 
happiness  in  lieaven.  The  Greek  terms  for  humility 
{raiTHVog,  raTrecvo^/ocuv^  Taireivo<ppomfVfif  raTrcti/orrjCj 
Tamipwmg)  designate  to  the  proud  heathen  meanness 
and  baseness  of  mind,  but  in  the  New  Testament  a 
fundamental  Christian  virtue.  Conversion  (jitravoia) 
signifies  not  simply  a  change  of  opinion,  or  even  a 
moral  reformation,  but  a  radical  transformation  of 
the  heart,  whereby. the  sinner  breaks  away  from  his 
former  life  and  surrenders  himself  to  the  service  of 
God.  The  words  holy  and  holiness  (Sytoc,  ayia^tj, 
ayia<T/uoC)  ayitixrvvri)^  whether  applied  to  God  or  man, 
rise  as  far  above  the  cognate  terms  of  secular  Greek 
(ayvoc,  (Ttfivoc,  otriog,  iepog)  as  the  God  of  the  Bible 
rises  above  the  gods  of  Homer,  and  a  Christian  saint 
above  a  Greek  sage. 

The  purifying,  spiritualizing,  and  elevating  influ- 
ence of  the  genius  of  Christianity  was  exerted 
through  the  Greek  and  Latin  upon  all  other  lan- 
guages into  which  the  gospel  is  translated.*    It  per- 

'  For  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Teotpnic  language,  see 
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vades  the  whole  moral  and  religious  Tocabalarj.  It 
meets  us  in  every  inscription  and  salutation  of  the 
apostolic  letters.  The  formula  of  greeting, "  Mercy 
and  peace  be  unto  you,"  transforms  the  id^a  of 
physical  health  and  temporal  happiness,  as  conveyed 
in  the  Greek  \aipHv  and  the  Hebrew  shdUmi  Ucha^ 
into  the  idea  of  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  so  that 
XOfNC  At^d  H/t>^i/i|  comprehend  the  blessings,  objec- 
tive and  subjective,  of  tlie  Christian  salvation.  Yet 
Aristotle's  definition  of  x&pi^  (which  usually  means 
gracefulness  in  form  or  manner,  also  favor,  good- 
will) is  not  far  from  the  Christian  conception  when 
he  lays  the  whole  emphasis  on  the  disinterested 
motive  of  the  giver  without  expectation  or  hope  of 
return.^  Language  is  in  some  measure  prophetic, 
and  the  first  and  lower  meaning  of  words  often 
points  to  a  higher  spiritual  meaning ;  as  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  points  to  the  truths  of  the  kingdom- 
of  heaven.  The  parables  of  our  Lord  are  based 
upon  this  typical  correspondence. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  fulness  of  its  religions  meaning,  much 

■    I  ■■  ■■       ■      ■  I  I  ■  II         I  ■     ■  ■  ■■■■       I  ^— ^^■^^^^»  I  11  ■■■!!■■  ■■  ■!»  ^ 

Rudolph  von  Raumer,  Die  Eimoirkung  des  Christenthums  av/die  aUhoch' 
deutsche  Sprache  (Stuttgart,  1845).  German  and  English  words  which 
refer  to  the  external  aspect  of  the  church  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  as  Kirche,  church  (xvpuiKov),  Bischo/f  bishop  (liriffKOTrog),  PrieittTf 
priest  (rrpifffivTepog),  Almosen,  alms  (Aeij/ioowi}),  Predigty  preaching 
(^prasdicaiio) ;  but  terms  which  express  the  inner  life  of  religion  are 
originally  German  or  Saxon,  and  impregnated  with  a  far  deeper  meaning; 
as  Ileiland  (Heliand),  IJeU,  Erlosung,  Bekehrung^  Wiedergeburfj  Glauber 
Liebe,  Hoffhung,  Himmd:  atonement,  new  birth,  love,  hope,  heaven, 

'  Bhet.  ii.  7,  quoted  by  Trench  (p.  252),  who  says,  "  the/reeness  of  the 
outcomings  of  God^s  love  is  the  central  point  of  xapi^^  comp.  Rom.  iiu  24 
(dwptdv  ry  avTov  %a/i>trO  and  other  passages. 
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more  is  required  than  mere  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  most  extensive  and  thorough  familiar* 
ity  with  Greek^  Hebrew,  and  Eoman  literature  is 
unable  to  penetrate  from  the  surface  of  the  letter 
to  the  depth  of  the  spirit  without  sympathy  with 
the  lofty  and  heavenly  ideas  of  that  book.  Philo- 
logical exegesis  is  the. necessary  basis,  but  only  the 
basis,  of  theological  and  religious  exposition  which 
requires  faith  and  spiritual  insiglit.  The  gram- 
matical sense  is  but  one  —  definite,  specific ;  the 
spiritual  sense  is  as  high  and  deep  and  infinite  as 
the  truth  which  the  word  feebly  indicates,  and  the 
application  of  the  truth  is  universal  for  all  time. 
It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Paul  that 
" th6  natural  man"  (i/^vx«oc  ai/&pa>7roc),  who  is  guid- 
ed only  by  the  light  of  reason  (though  he  may  not 
be  aapKiKog),  "  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  and  he 
cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
judged."* 

PECULIAErriES   OF   STYLE.* 

The  general  unity  of  language  admits  of  great 
variety  of  style.    Every  man  has  his  stj^le,  and  "  the 

.  ■■■■■-■■■  -  ■  —  ^  II.  — ^— ^■■M.  ■    -        ■  I     I  ■— ^l^i^        I  ■■■■  ■■  ■■■[■■■a  ^ 

'  Or,  examined,  vpfVfiariKtog  avaKpivEraij  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

*  On  this  subject  the  following  works  may  be  consulted :  Christoph 
Gotthelf  Gersdorf,  Beitrage  zur  Sprach'CharakUristik  der  Schriftstelier 
des  N,  Test.  (Leipz.  1816 ;  only  the  first  part  pablished).  This  work  was 
suggested  by  Griesbach,  and  opened  the  way  for  this  kind  of  investigation. 
T.  G.  Seyffarth,  Beitrag  zur  Special-Ckaracteristik  der  Joharm,  Schriflen 
(Leipz.  1823).  Credner,  Einkit,  in  das  N,  T,  vol.  i.  (Halle,  1836).  Wilke, 
Der.  Urevangelist  (Dresden. and  lieipzigy  1838),  NeutestamentU  Rheiorik 
(1843),  and  Hermeneutik  des  N,  T,  (Leipzig,  1843-44,  2  Tarts).    LuthaFdt, 
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style  is  the  man."  The  apostolic  writere  were  guided 
by  the  same  Spirit,  but  in  accordance  with  their  pe- 
culiarities of  temper,  mode  of  thought,  and  speech. 
Divine  grace  purifies,  elevates,  and  sanctifies  nature, 
and  is  destructive  only  to  sin  and  error.  A  gentle- 
man is  the  perfection  of  a  man ;  a  Christian  is  the 
perfection  of  a  gentleman.  No  two  human  beings 
are  precisely  alike ;  every  one  is  a  microcosmos,  has 
his  individuality  more  or  less  marked,  and  his  special 
work  more  or  less  important,  though  many,  alas,  fail 
to  perceive  and  to  perform  it.  There  are  different 
types  of  apostolic  teaching,  and  different  styles  of 
apostolic  writing  to  suit  different  tastes,  objects,  and 
classes  of  readers. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  sacred  writers  have  been 
more  or  less  felt  from  the  beginning,  and  incidentally 
pointed  out  by  Irenseus,  Jerome,  Augustin,  Chrys- 
ostom,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  great  biblical  schol- 

Dag  Jokann,  Evang,  (revised  ed.  1875;  Engl,  translatioii .  by  Gregory, 
Edinb.  1876,  vol.  i.  pp.  20-63).  Weatcott,  Itdrod,  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospela 
(Lond.  and  Cambr.  1860;  6th  ed.  1881;  Amer.  ed.  by  Hackett,  Boston, 
1862,  pp.  264  sqq.).  Holtznaann,  Die  Synopt.  Evangelim  (Leipz.  1863, 
pp.  271-368).  Holtzmann,  on  the  Ephesiaru  and  Cohssiana  (Leipz.  1872), 
and  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (ibid.  1880,  pp.  84-117),  where  the  linguistic 
peculiarities  and  hepax  legonaena  of  Ephesians  and  Pastoral  Epistles  are 
investigated  for  the  purpose  of  proving  their  un-Pauline  character.  The 
two  critical  works  of  Weiss  on  Mark  and  Matthew  (1872  and  1876).  Im- 
mer,  ffermeneutics  of  the  N,  Test.,  translated  by  A.  H.  Newman  (Andover, 
1877,  pp.  132-144).  Scholten,  Das  PauUnische  Evangelium^  translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  Redepenning  (Elberf.  1881,  pp.  18, 81,  87,  188  sqq.). 
Scholten  is  all  wrong  in  ascribing  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  to  two  dif- 
ferent authors— the  first  to  a  polemical,  the  second  to  an  irenical  Paulinist 
—and  in  assuming  a  proto-Luke  which  preceded  the  canonical  Luke. 
I  have  found  Holtzmann  on  the  Synoptista  and  Lutbardt  on  John  very 
belpfuL  ' 
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ars;  bnt  a  meclianical  theory  of  inspiration  pre- 
vented an  unbiased  examination  of  the  subject  till 
the  nineteenth  ceiitury.  Our  English  version  here 
errs  in  two  opposite  directions:  by  its  vicious  prin- 
ciple of  variation  it  unnecessarily  increases  the 
verbal  differences  of  the  writers;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  obscures  and  obliterates  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities by  using  the  same  English  term  for  differ- 
ent Greek  words.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of 
the  revision  of  1881,  that  it  introduces  consistency 
of  rendering. 

It  is  the  strength  and  merit  of  rationalism  (whether 
German,  Dutch,  French,  or  English)  to  investigate 
the  human  character  and  history  of  the  Bible ;  it  is 
its  weakness  and  error  to  ignore  or  undervalue  its 
divine  character  and  history.  It  takes  its  stand 
outside  of  the  Bible,  and  treats  it  like  any  other 
book  of  antiquity  from  a  purely  critical  standpoint. 
It  denies  its  sanctity  in  order  to  subject  it  to  a  heart- 
less process  of  anatomical  dissection.  It  handles 
the  disjointed  mcrabei*s,  but  the  life  and  spirit  has 
escaped ;  as  Goethe  says  of  the  logician : 

<'  Er  hat  die  Theile  in  seiner  ffandy 
Fehlt  leider  nur  dot  geitiige  Bamd^^ 

nationalism  has  a  keen  eye  for  all  the  diversities 
of  thought  and  style  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
but  is  blind  to  the  underlying  unity  and  harmony. 
It  stretches  the  differences  between  the  Synoptists 
and  John,  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  fourth  Gospel 
and  the  Apocalypse,  Galatians  and  Acts,  between 
James  and  Paul,  Peter  and  Paul,  Paul  and  John, 
into  irreconcilable  contradictions,  and  thus  tends  to 
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destroy  all  confidence  in  the  divine  origin  and  au- 
thority of  the  New  Testament. 

But,  fortunately,  this  is  only  the  negative  part  of 
•the  process.  Whether  willing  or  unwilling,  ration- 
alism contributes  to  a  better  understanding  and 
deeper  appreciation  of  that  old  and  ever  new  Book 
of  books,  in  which,  as  Heinrich  Ewald  once  said,  ^^is 
contained  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  world."  Ex- 
treme theories  and  errors  are  refuted  one  after 
another  by  the  difEerent  schools  of  rationalism,  and 
the  sacred  writers  come  out  of  the  fire  of  critical 
purgatory  unsinged,  and  with  a  stronger  claim  than 
ever  upon  the  intelligent  reverence  and  faith  of  the 
Christian  world,  A  profounder  search  from  the 
surface  to  the  deep  discovers  unity  in  diversity, 
concord  in  discord,  a  divine  spirit  animating  the 
human  body,  and  sees  in  the  very  variety  of  the 
sacred  writers  only  the  manifold  wisdom  and  grace 
of  God.' 

The  sinless  perfection  of  Christ's  humanity  is  the 
best  proof  of  his  divinity,  and  brings  his  divinity 
nearer  and  makes  it  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  be- 
liever. What  is  true  of  the  personal  Word  may  be 
applied  to  the  written  word, 

"Jesus,  divinest  when  Tbou  most  art  man.** 
MATTHEW. 

Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  first  in  Hebrew  for 
Hebrews.  But  the  Greek  Gospel  under  his  name 
is  a  free  reproduction  and  substitution  rather  than 

II-  a  m  ■~^  —       —■  I--  I 

*  Eph.  iii.  10,  TToXvxoiiriXoc  tro^ia  rov  deoVf  1  Pet.  iv.  10,  wouclXti 
Xopi£  ^eov.    Comp.  Bom.  xii.;  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv. 
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a  translation.*  No  independent  author  would  liter- 
ally translate  himself.  The  originality  of  the  canon- 
ical Matthew  is  evident  from  the  discrimination  in 
Old  Testament  quotations  which  are  freely  taken 
from  the  Septuagint  in  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
but  adapted  to  the  Hebrew  when  they  contain  im- 
portant Messianic  prophecies.*  It  appears  also  from 
his  use  of  words  and  phrases  which  have  no  equiva- 
lent in  Hebrew,  as  the  paronomasia  of  purest  Demos- 
thenian  Greek:  icaicovc*  icaicwc  {peBsimoa  pessime) 
airoXiou  avToifc, "  Those  wretches  he  will  wretchedly 
destroy  "  (xxi.  41)." 

Matthew's  style  is  simple,  calm,  dignified,  even 
majestic.  He  Hebraizes,  but  less  than  Mark  and 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke.  He  is  less  vivid  and 
picturesque  than  Mark,  more  even  and  uniform  than 
Luke,  who  varies  in  expression  with  his  sources. 

'  The  ancient  ivitnesses,  from  Papias  to  Euscbius  and  Jerome,  agree 
both  in  ascribing  to  Matthew  a  Hebrew  gospel,  and  in  accepting  the 
Greek  Matthew  of  our  canon  whenever  they  mention  it  as  the  work  of 
an  apostle  without  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

*  This  distinction  has  been  first  observed  by  Credner  and  Bleek,  and 
further  examined  and  accepted  by  Holtzmann  (^Die  Synopt,  Evang, 
p.  259),  Bitschl,  and  Westcott.  From  this  fact  we  roust  infer  that  the 
author  was  a  Jew  weU*>  acquainted  both  with  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the 
Septuagint. 

*  Or,  as  the  £.  Bev.  renders  the  Greek,  ^  He  will  miserably  destroy 
those  miserable  men.'*  The  £.  Y.  obliterates  the  paronomasia  which 
brings  out  the  agreement  of  the  punishment  with  the  deed.  Other  ren- 
derings: '*The  naughty  men  he  will  bring  to  naught"  (Bheims  V.); 
malos  male  perdet  (Vulgate) ;  ubel  wird  er  die  UtUen  vemichten  (Ewald) ; 
tchlimm  wird  er  die  ScMimmen  umhringen  (Lange).  Other  paronomasias : 
vi.  16,  ii^avi^^ovfnv  rd.  vp6<ranra  avrCav  ov^a^  ^av&<riv  roig  av^pw^ 
9ro(c  vrioTivovngy "  they  disfigure  their  faces  that  they  may  figure  as 
men  fasting ;"  vi.  7,  /SarroXoyeTi/  and  irokvKoyia, 
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He  has  a  preference  for  rubrical  arrangement,  prob- 
ably in  accordance  with  his  previous  habits  of  book- 
keeping at  the  custom-house.  He  gives  headings  to 
some  of  his  sections,  as  Bf/3Xoc  y^viaetoQ  'Ii}<rov  Xpi- 
<TTov  (i.  1-18,  corresponding  to  tlie  Hebrew  Sepher 
tholedoth  ;  comp.  Gen.  v.  1 ;  ii.  4),  Twi;  SciiSsica  airo- 
aroXwv  ra  ovofiara  l<mv  ravra  (x.  2).  He  pays  most 
attention  to  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  strings 
them  together  like  so  many  precious  jewels;  one 
weighty  sentence  follows  another  till  the  effect  is 
overwhelming.*  His  Gospel  is  eminently  didactic, 
and  in  this  respect  quite  different  from  that  of 
Mark,  which  deals  more  with  facts  and  incidents. 
He  alone  uses  the  term  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
(ii  (iam\ua  twv  ovpavfjjv,  thirty-two  times);  while 
the  other  evangelists  and  Paul  speak  of  "  the  king- 
dom of  God "  {ri  (iamXila  tov  dtoif).  With  this  cor- 
responds his  designation  of  God  as  "the  heavenly 
Father"  (6  irarfip  o  ovpavtog,  or  o  ev  roXg  ovpavotc).* 
He  has  a  peculiar  formula  of  citing  Messianic  pas- 
sages, !vo  (or  ottwq)  irXripw^  to  ptfiivy  or  rorc 
lirKnpiii^n  TO  pri^ivy  which  occurs  twelve  times  in  his 
Gospel,*  but  only  once  in  Mark,*  seven  times  in  John,* 

IIIIIBW  ■-_■  —     ^ 

*  Chs.  v.-vii. ;  z. ;  xiii. ;  xxiii. ;  xxiv. ;  and  xxv. 

»  V.  16,  45,  48;  vi.  1,  9,  14,  26,  82;  viL  11,  21 ;  x.  32,  88;  xv.  13;  xvi. 
17;  xviii.  14, 19,  85. 

»  i.  22;  ii.  16, 17,  23;  iv.  14;  viiL  17;  xii.  17;  xiiL  85;  xxL  4;  xxvi. 
50  (in  the  plural,  'iva  rrXripittBuMriv  at  ypa^ai) ;  xxviL  9. 

*  Mark  xiv.  49,  'iva  irXfipia^iiMTiv  at  ypa^uzi*  The  passage  xv.  28, 
iv\ript»>^ri  ri  ypaffi  ri  Xkyovoa,  is  omitted  by  critical  editors  on  the  author- 
ity of  KBC",  etc.,  as  a  probable  insertion  from  Luke  xxii.  87, 

*  xii.  38;  xiii.  18;  xv.  25;  xvii.  12;  xviiL  9;  xix.  24,  26;  besides  a 
passage  without  'iva,  xyiii.  82, 
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and  nowhere  in  Luke.*  He  uses  rorc  ninety-one 
times  (Mark  only  six  times,  Luke  fourteen  times). 
Matthew  alone  calls  Jerusalem  "  the  holy  city,"  and 
a  "  city  of  tjie  Great  King."  *  This  is  one  of  the 
indications  that  his  Gospel  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  70),  which  is  fore- 
told in  the  eschatological  discourses  of  our  Lord 
(ch.  xxiv.)  as  2k  future^  though  fast-approaching  judg- 
ment, without  the  least  hint  of  the  evangielist  at  the 
striking  fulfilment ;  while  yet  he  is  very  particular 
in  marking  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testainent 
prophecies. 

WoBDS  PECULIAR  TO  Matthew,  and  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  They  number 
about  seventy,  as  I  collected  them  from  the  con- 
cordances of  Bruder  and  Hudson : 


ayy«?oy,  veaecl,  xxv.  4, 

^Syyoc  (plur.  ayyi?),  vessel,  xiii.  48 

(Tiwb.,  Treg.,  W.  and  H .). 
&YKiarpoVy  hook,  xvii.  27. 
a}pcri^(i>,  to  choose,  xii.  18. 
dKfiiiv,  yet,  xv.  16. 
dva/SipaZiOt  to  draw,  xiii.  48. 
dvamo^t  guiltless,  xii.  5,  7. 
dirayxofiatf    to    hang    one's    self, 

xxviL  5. 
diroviwTOfiaif  to  wash,  xxvii.  24. 
PapvrifAoc,   very   precious,    xxvi. 

7. 
fiaf/avitrrriQf  tornaentor,  xviii.  84. 


ParroKoyiuiy  to  use  vain  repetitions, 

vi.7. 
/3ia<n:4Cf  violent,  xi.  1^. 
dtti'a,  such  a  naan,  xxvi.  18. 
(^(airwXira),  to  hinder,  iii.  14. 
SiciKKaTToiAmi  to  be  reconciled,  v.  24. 
diatra^itif,  to  explain,  to  tell,  xiii. 

86;  xviii.  St. 
dtkloSoi^  with  TiTiv  uSutPf  highway, 

xxii.  9. 
SuTTig,  two  years  old,  ii.  16. 
durraZutf  to  doubt,  xivi  81 ;  xxviii. 

17. 
dtvXi^ut,  to  strain  out,  xxiii.  24.  (To 


'  Except  the  somewhat  similar  phrase,  rb  yty ppfifiivov  iii  nXtffBrqvai 
iy  Ifioi,  xxii.  87. 

"  i|  ayia  iroXtCt  iv.  6 ;  xxvii.  58 ;  ttoXic  rov  fnyoKov  fiaffiXiiac,  v.  86. 
The  temple  or  the  hill  of  Moriah  is  called  toito^  (cytoc,  xxiv.  15. 
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strain  at  in  the  E.  Y.  is  a  typo- 
graphical error  perpetuated). 

dix<tK**»i  to  set  at  variance,  x.  85. 

ipiofifiKovraKig,  seventy  times, 
xviiL  22. 

cycpmc,  resurrection,  xxvii.  58. 

i^vucoQf  heathen,  v.  47  (correct  read- 
ing for  Ttkiiivtic) ;  vi.  7 ;  xviii.  17 
(the  plural  occurs  once  in  8  John, 
ver.  7,  and  the  adverb  i^vixi^s  ^ 
Gal.  ii.  14). 

eiprivoiroioci  peacemaker,  v.  9. 

iKXdfirrut,  to  shine  forth,  xiii.  48. 

i^opKi^utt  to  adjure,  xxvL  63. 

tTriyafiPpivta,  to  intermarry,  to  mar- 
ry a  brother's  widow  (with  refer- 
ence to  Ie\'irate  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  law),  xxii.  24. 

iwiopKiiUfto  forswear  one's  self,  v.  88. 

iTrunrtipuij  to  sow  among,  xiii.  25. 

tvvoiijj,  to  agree,  v.  25. 

tvvovxiZ**ft  to  make  a  eunuch,  xix. 
12 ;  tifvovxiZiiv  iavrovi  to  make 
one's  self  a  eunuch,  t.  e.  to  live  in 
voluntary  celibacy  and  abstinence, 
xix.  12. 

tvpvxtapoQf  broad,  vii.  18. 

Bavfidmogf  wonderful,  xxi.  15. 

^v/a6<i>,  to  be  wroth,  ii.  16. 

liJTaj  jot,  V.  18. 

Kara^sfMTil^ijjf  to  curse,  xxvi.  74. 

KaTafiav^dvio,  to  consider,  vi.  28. 

KaTavovTi^iitf  Mid.  or  Pass.,  to  sink, 
xiv.  30 ;  to  be  drowned,  xviii.  G. 

KqTOQy  whale,  xii.  40. 

KovffTwdia,  watch,  xxvii.  G5,  66; 
xxviiu  11. 

Kotvunl/f  gnat,  xxiii.  24. 

fiaXaKia,  disease,  iv.  23;  ix.  35;  x.  1. 

fiiXiov,  mile,  v.  41. 

Hur^vbjf  to  hire,  xx.  1,  7. 


fiifXwv  (fiv\ot)t  mill,  xxiv.  41  (but 
see  Rev.  xviii.  22,  ^wvrj  fivXov), 

ovSafittt^f  by  no  means,  ii.  6. 

vaytSBvott  entangle,  xxii.  15. 

7raX(yycv€<Tia,  restitution,  xix.  28 
(also  in  Tit.  iii.  5,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent sense,  regeneration  of  the  in- 
dividual by  the  Holy  Spirit). 

vapaKovia,  neglect  to  hear,  xviii.  17 
(add  Mark  v.  86  for  aKovio), 

napofioiaZtit  (ofioid^w),  to  be  like 
unto,  xxiii.  27. 

wapo'^ftQ,  platter,  xxiii.  25,  26. 

rrXarvQ,  wide,  vii.  18. 

iroXvXoyia^  much  speaking,  vi.  7. 

trpo^avia,  to  anticipate,  xvii.  25. 

TTVppd^ut,  to  be  red,  xvi.  2,  3. 

pairiKio,  to  smite  with  the  palm  of 
.  the  hand,  v.  39 ;  xxvL  67. 

oayrivri,  net,  xiii.  47. 

(reXiyvca^o/iai,  to  be  lunatic  (epilep- 
tic), iv.  24;  xvii.  15. 

ffiruTTog  (from  airog,  grain),  fatted, 
plur.  rd  ffiTiffrdt  fatlings,  xxii.  4. 

(rvvdvniiriQ,  with  £ic,  to  meet,  viii. 
84.  L.,  Tr.,  W.  and  H.  read  virdv- 
TTiiTic,  meeting;  which  occurs 
also  in  xxv.  1 ;  John  xii.  13. 

(TvvavKdv(a  (Mid.),  to  grow  together, 
xiii.  30. 

rdXavTOV,  talent,  xviii.  24;  xxv. 
15, 16,  20,  22,  24,  25,  28. 

TtXivrfif  death,  ii.  15. 

rpamZiTtjgf  exchanger,  xxv.  27. 

Tpvirrjfjiaf  eye  of  a  needle  (t.  q,  rp^- 
fAa,  Luke  xviii.  25),  xix.  24. 

Tv^u  (Pass.),  to  smoke,  xii.  20. 

iftpd^iOf  to  declare,  xiii.  36  {diatra' 
^itu) ;  XV.  15. 

0i;r£ia,  plant,  xv.  13. 

xXafiv^f  robe,  xxvii.  28,  81. 
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MABK. 

Mark's  Greek  is  perhaps  the  poorest,  judged  by  a 
classical  standard^  but  it  has  a  peculiar  vivacity  and 
freshness  which  prove  his  originality  and  indepen- 
dence. The  judgment  of  St.  Augustin,  Griesbach, 
and  Baur,  that  he  was  a  mere  abbreviator  of  Matthew, 
or  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  has  been  thoroughly 
reversed  by  modern  research.* 

Mark,  the  companion  and  "interpreter"  of  Peter, 
faithfully  recorded,  "  without  omission  or  misrepre- 
sentation "  (as  Papias  says),  the  preaching  of  Peter, 
and  reflects  his  fii*st  observations  and  impressions. 
There  was  a  natural  sympathy  between  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil.  Both  had  a  sanguine  temperament 
and  a  gift  of  quick  observation ;  both  were  fresh 
and  enthusiastic,  but  liable  to  sudden  changes ;  both 
erred  and  recovered — Peter  in  denying,  and  again 
laboring  and  dying  for  Christ;  Mark  in  running 
away  in  his  youth  at  the  betrayal,  and  leaving  Paul 
on  his  first  mission  tour,  but  returning  to  him  as  a 
useful  companion,  and  faithfully  serving  Peter,  who 
calls  him  his  "son."  Both  had  a  mestless  energy 
which  urged  them  on  to  preach  the  Gospel  from 
place  to  place  and  land  to  land  till  they  reached 
Eome,  the  centre  of  the  world.  They  were  men  of 
action  rather  than  thought,  practical  workers  rather 
than  contemplative  divines. 

Mark  records  few  of  the  speeches  of  our  Lord, 
and  dwells  chiefly  on  his  works,  selecting  those  which 

*  Especially  by  Weisse,  Wilke,  Holtzmann,  Ewald,  Weiss. 
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excite  astoniBbment  and  amazement,  and  would  ap- 
peal with  peculiar  force  to  the  Boman  mind,  so  fond 
of  displays  of  conquering  power.  In  this  respect 
Mark  is  the  very  reverse  of  Matthew. 

Mark  is  brief  and  sketchy,  but  has  a  number  of 
graphic  touches,  not  found  in  the  other  evangelists, 
which  give  vividness  to  the  scene,  as  i.  13  ("  he  was 
with  the  wild  beasts  ") ;  ii.  2  ("  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  them,  no,  not  even  about  the  door ") ;  iii. 
10  ("  they  pressed  upon  him  ") ;  iii.  20  ("  they  could 
not  so  much  as  eat  bread  ") ;  iv.  37;  v.  3, 4.  He  is 
fond  of  pictorial  participles,  as  avafiXiipac,  i/i/3Xli//ac> 
TTfpijSXsT^a/icvoCy  avairriSfiaag,  Kv^a^,  ifJL^pifJLritTafA^voQy 
iiriGTpat^uQy  aTTooTiva^aq.  He  expresses  the  emo- 
tions of  astonishment  by  a  reduplication  of  the 
questions  and  by  exclamations.  He  quotes  words 
and  phrases  in  the  original  Aramaic, as  Talitha^kumiy 
Ephphathah^  and  Ehi^  Eloi.  He  characterizes  the 
acting  persons  by  names,  relations,  company,  or  situ- 
ation. He  repeats  again  and  again  the  adverb ybr^A- 
with^  straight/way  {iv^iwq,  or  ci&uc),  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  rapidity  and  rushing  energy  of  his 
movement.  This  word  occurs  more  frequently  in 
his  Gospel  than  in  all  the  other  Gospels  combined, 
and  may  be  called  his  motto,  like  the  American 
"  Go  ahead !"  With  this  is  connected  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  historical  present.  He  loves  aflFection- 
ate  diminutives,  as  iraiSiov  (little  child),  Kopaaiov 
(damsel),  Kuvapiov  (little  dog),  dvyarpiov  (little 
daughter),  Ix^vSiov  (small  fish),  wrapiov  (little  ear). 
He  uses  several  Latin  terms,  as  ^iariiQ  (sextarins,  a 
measure),  Kivrvpiwv   {centurio\  Krivaoq   {census)^ 
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(TiTiKovXaTwp  {speculator^  a  pikeman),  and  the  Latin 
phrases  iGxartoq  ixuv  {in  extremis  esse,  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death,  v.  23),  and  to  Ikovov  irouXv  {satisfar- 
cere,  to  make  satisfaction,  xv.  15).  Tins  is  all  the 
more  natural  if  he  wrote  in  Home  for  Bomans,  as 
the  ancient  tradition  uniformly  affirms;  but  most 
of  these  Latinisms  occur  also  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
and'even  in  the  Talmud. 

Peculiab  words  of  Mark,  not  occurring  else- 
where in  the  New  Test,  (forty-five) : 


aypcvetv,  to  catch,  xii.  13. 

oXaXof,  dumb,  vii.  37 ;  ix.  17,  25. 

aXiKTOpo^via^  cockcrowingi  xiii. 
35. 

avaXoCf  saltless,  in8i{)id,  ix.  50. 

avaini^aMj  to  leap  up,  x.  50. 

avaoTcva^ccv,  to  sigh  deeply,  viii. 
12, 

avh  fiaiepoSrtv,  from  far,  viii.  3. 

dwodrifioif.govag  abroad,  xiii.  34. 

aTTOffTeya^tiVf  to  uncover,  ii.  4. 

aiftpi^uv,  to  foam,  ix.  18, 20. 

7af(i(rcc<v,togivein  marriage,xii.25. 
(Tisch.,  W.  and  H.  read  yafiiKov- 
rat  for  the  text.rec.  yafuaKovrcu,) 

yvapivi,  fuller,  ix.  8. 

Siffxi^^ot,  two  thousand,  v.  13. 

SvoKoXogf  hard,  x.  24.  The  adrerb 
dvffKoXttfi  (hardly,  with  difficulty) 
occurs  once  in  all  the  Synoptists, 
in  the  discourse  of  Christ  on  the 
difficulty  for  rich  men  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Matt  xix.  23; 
Mark  x.  23 ;  Luke  xviii.  24). 

^avdtrtfioQ,  deadly,  xvi.  18. 

elc  Kara  tic,  one  by  one,  xiv.  19. 
(This  occurs  also  in  the  disputed 


passage,  John  viii.  9,  and  ?v  ko^' 

'iv  in  Rev.  iv:  8.) 
Etrev,  then,  iv.  28.  • 
tK^afiPatr^ai,  to  l>e  greatly  amazed, 

ix.  15;  xiv.  33;  xvi.  5,  6. 
ivayKaXi^ia^at,  to  take  in   one's 

arms,  ix.  36;  x.  16. 
iviiXiWf  to  wrap  in,  xv.  46. 
ivwxo-i  in  the  night,  L  35. 
t^aTTcva,  suddenly,  ix.  8. 
i^ovhvoiitj  to  set  at  naught,  ix.  12. 
c^oidev,  from  without,  vii.  15, 18. 
iirtavvTpix^iVfto  run  together, ix. 25. 
iirippdiTTia,  to  sew  on,  21. 
KiafioTToXtg,  town,  i.  38. 
fjLt^opia,  border,  vii.  24.  (But  Tisch., 

Treg.,  W.  and  H.  read  rd  opia.) 
fioyiXdXoCt  having  an  impediment 

in  his  speech,  vii.  32. 
vovvix^^it  discreetly,  xii.  34. 
frpatriai  wpamai,  in  ranks,  vi.  40. 
irpofiipifivaVf  to  take  thought  be- 
forehand, xiii.  11. 
irpoadpparuVf  Sabbath-eve,  xv.  42. 
vpooKn^dXaioVf  cushion,  iv.  38. 
TrpotropfiiZeff^ai,  to   draw   to   the 

shore,  vL  58. 
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irvy/iy,with  the  fist  (op  to  the  elbow), 
R,  V.  diligently,  A.  V.  oft,  vii.  8. 

fffivpvi^tiv,  mingle  with  myrrh,  xv. 
23. 

ffiriKovKoTfapf  a  soldier  of  .the  guard, 
vi.  27. 

OTifiaQj  twig,  xi.  8. 

(Tw^Xifitiv,  to  throng,  v.  24, 81. 


rijXavy wc»  clearly,  viii.  25. 

viripmpiaatiiQf  beyond  measure,  viL 
87. 

viro\riviovj  wine-vat,  the  nnder-vat 
of  a  wine-press,  into  which  the 
juice  of  the  grapes  flowed,  xiL  1. 

Xa^niov,  brazen  vessel,  vii.  4. 

wTapioVf  ear,  xiv.  47. 


LUKE. 

Luke  18  tlie  most  literary  among  the  evangelists,* 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  education, 
and  a  congenial  companion  of  Paul,  the  scholar 
among  the  apostles.  He  wad  as  admirably  suited 
for  Paul  as  Mark  was  for  Peter.  He  pays  regard 
to  contemporary  secular  history,  refers  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Herodian  family,  the  emperors  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Claudius,  the  census  of  the  Syrian  gov- 
ernor Quirinius,  the  procurators  Felix  and  Festus, 
and  furnishes,  us  the  key  for  several  important 
chronological  dates. 

He  was  a  physician  (Col.  iv.  14).  His  medical 
vocabulary  in  the  accounts  of  miracles  of  healing, 
and  throughout  the  general  narrative,  shows  famil- 
iarity with  the  ancient  medical  writers,  or  at  all 
events  agrees  with  technical  usage.' 


^  Renati  (Les  EvangUes,  p.  282):  *'  VEvafigUe  de  Luc  est  le  plus  Utliraire 
des  Evanffiles,"  He  also  calls  it "  le  plus  beau  livre  quHl  y  ait  ^  (p.  283).  He 
admired  the  classic  style,  the  joyful  tone,  and  charming  poetry  of  the  book. 

^  Rev.  W.  K.  Hobart,  LL.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  published  a 
w()tk  on  The  Medical  Langfuage  of  St,  Luke  (Dublin  University  Press,  1S82, 
805  pages),  in  which  he  proves,  from  internal  evidence,  that  '<  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  by  the  same 
person,  and  that  the  writer  was  a  medical  man."    For  this  purpose  over 
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He  18  equally  familiar  with  nautical  terms,  which 
are  correct  without  being  strictly  technical.  His 
account  of  the  voyage  and  shipwreck  of  Paul  in  the 
last  two  chapters  of  Acts,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  experts,  gives  us  fuller  and  more  accurate 
information  about  ancient  navigation  than  any  other 
single  document  of  antiquity.' 

Luke's  style  varies  considerably.  Where  he  writes 
independently,  he  uses  the  best  language.  The  brief 
historiographic  preface  to  his  Gospel — the  only  one 
in  the  Gospels — is  a  period  of  purest  Greek,  and 
admired  for  its  grace,  modesty,  and  dignity.  It  may 
be  favorably  compared  with  the  prefaces  of  Herod- 
otus and  Thucydides.  They  excel  alike  in  brevity, 
tact,  and  point ;  but  the  anonymous  preface  of  the 
Evangelist  is  as  striking  for  its  modesty  and  love  of 
truth  as  the  prefaces  of  the  great  heathen  historians 
are  for  vanity  and  love  of  glory.*    In  the  second 

four  hundred  words  and  phrases,  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  these  two. 
books,  are  compared  with  the  use  of  the  same  words  and  phrases  in' 
Hippocrates,  Aretieus,  Dioscorides,  and  Galen. 

*  See  James  Smith,  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St,  Paul,  4th  ed.  1880 
(revised  by  Walter  E.  Smith,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Carlisle);  the  respective  chapters  in  the  biographical  works  of  Conybeare 
and  Howsoq,  Lewin,  and  Jarrar,  on  St,  Paul;  and  the  commentaries  of 
Hackett,  Lechler,  Howson  and  Spence,  and  others,  on  Ads,  ch.  xxvii.  and 
xzviii.  James  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  Scotland  (b.  17.82,  d.  1867),  was  not 
a  professional  theologian,  but  a  commodore  of  the  Boyal  Northern  Yacht 
Club,  and  familiar  by  long  residence  in  Gibraltar  and  Malta  with  naviga- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean.  His  book  is  a  classic  in  this  departmeht,  and 
has  a  permanent  evidential  value. 

'  The  preface  of  Herodotus  has  nearly  the  same  number  of  words  (40) 
as  that  of  Luke  (42),  and  is  as  follows:  'HpoSorov  *A\iKapva<riioi;  'urropirig 
dirooti^iQ  i^St  *  (tfc  fifiri  Ta  ytvofieva  »|  dv^piitvitiv  rtf  xpovtp  i^injXa 
yivtirai,  fitire  tpya  fttydXa  re  Kai  dav/Jdtrrd,  to,  ftiv  "E\\ti<n  rd  ii 
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part  of  the  Acts,  where  Lake  writes  as  ah  cye- 
witnesQ,  he  likewise  uses  pure  Greek.  But  where 
he  translates  from  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the  history  of 
the  infancy,  in  tlie  songs  of  Zachariah,  Mary,  and 
Simeon,  his  language  has  a  strongly  Hebraizing 
and  highly  poetic  coloring.  This  proves  his  con- 
scientious fidelity.  The  gi-eater  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  first  part  of  the  Acts  occupy  a  mid- 
dle position  between  classic  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Greek,  and  show  the  frequent  use  of  documentary 
sources. 

Among  the  minor  peculiarities  of  Luke,  as  com- 
pared with  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  may  mention 
the  following.  He  has  vo/lkkoc  or  vonoSiSatrKoXog 
for  ypafijuiaTivg,  to  tlprniivov  in  quotations  for  pri^iv, 
vvv  for  apTi,  XlfjLvri  of  the  lake  of  Galilee  for  daXaaaa, 
iairipa  for  6-^ia.  He  frequently  uses  the  attraction 
of  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  participial  construc- 
tion. He  likes  the  word  xapa,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  which  animates  his  books.* 
He  very  often  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  especially 
in  the  Acts,  which  may  be  called  the  History  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age ;  and  he  alone  relates  the 
Pentecostal  mii*acle.' 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  spirit 
and  style  of  Luke  and  Paul.     They  agree  in  the  re- 

jiapPapoiffi  dwoSitx^iVTa,  oucXta  ylriyrac,  rd  Tt  dXXa  leal  Si  ijv  ahitiv 
iiroXtfifinav  aSXiiXoitn,         , 

'  Luke  i.  14 ;  iu  10 ;  viii.  13 ;  x.  17 ;  xv.  7, 10 ;  xxiv.  41, 52 ;  Acts  viii.  S ; 
xiii.  52 ;  xv.  8. 

'  wivfiat  either  with  or  without  uyioVf  occurs  iu  the  Acts  no  less  than 
fifty  times  (if  I  counted  right). 
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port  of  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Lord's  Snpper. 
They  are  fond  of  such  characteristic  words  as  x«/o'C> 
tkwg,  tt/otic,  BiKaioavvvi,  SiicaeoCj  rrvivfia  ayiov,  yvCjaig, 
Svva/i(C  Kvpiov^ 

Luke  has  the  richest  vocabulary  among  the  Sy- 
noptists.  The  total  number  of  words  in  his  Gospel 
is  19,209 ;  that  of  Matthew,  18,222 ;  that  of  Mark, 
11,158.  The  number  of  words  peculiar  to  Luke, 
and  not  found  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  12,969,  or 
26|  per  cent. ;  that  of  Matthew,  10,363,  or  21  i  per 
cent..;  that  of  Mark,  4314,  or  9  per  cent.'  Luke's 
Gospel  has  55,  and  the  Acts  135  airaK  Xeyo fitva. 
The  number  of  words  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  which 
do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  Testament  is 
about  180. 

Words  peculiab  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  (It 
would  take  too  much  space  to  add  the  peculiar 
vocabulary  of  the  Acts.) 


ayKoXaif  arms,  ii.  28. 

aypa,  draught,  haul,  v.  4}  9. 

aypavXkiOy  to  abide  in  the  field,  ii.8. 

dyiavia,  agony,  xxii.  44. 

ah^avofiai,  to  perceive,  ix.  45. 

alxfidXayroif  captive,  iv.  18  (19). 

dXAoyev^C,  stranger,  xvii.  18. 

dva/3\c)f/(Cy  recovery  of  sight,  iv. 
18. 

dvddu^ig,  showing,  i.  80. 

dvd^fia,  gift,  xxi.  5  (qvd^ifia  oc- 
curs several  times  in  Paul). 


dvaidaat  importunity,  xi.  8. 
dpdinipoCt  maimed,  xiv.  13,  21. 
avawrvaaiay  to  unroll,  to  open,  iv.  17 

(but   the   critical   editors   read 

dvoi^ag). 
dvaTaoaofiat,  to  set  forth  in  order, 

il. 
dva^ijviw,  to  speak  out,  i.  42. 
dviKXuTTrog,  unfailing,  xii.  38. 
dvivdfKTog,  impossible,  xvii.  1. 
dv^ofioXoytofJiat,  to  give  thanks,  ii. 

38. 


'  See  a  long  list  of  parallel  passages  in  Holtzmann,  /.  c  316  sqq. 

'  The  above  estimate  is  made  from  Tischendorfs  Greek  Testament,  as 
printed  in  Bushbrooke's  Synopiicon  (1882).  See  my  Church  History, 
revised  ed.  1882,  voL  i.  p.  596. 
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dvnfiaWia,  to  cast  back  and  forth, 

to  exchange,  xxiv.  17. 
avTiKaXidjf  to  bid  again,  xiv.  12. 
dvapTKTfivCy  completion,  with  tist  to 

complete,  xiv.  28. 
AireKiriZto,  hope  for  again,  vi.  85. 
dvo^XiPia,  to  press,  to  crowd,  viii. 

45. 
<lirorXef  w,  to  shut,  xiii.  25. 
dTroX&x^  (i^rtXcix^**))  to  lick,  xvi* 

21. 
dirofidffffofiatf  to  wipe  off,  x.  11. 
diroirXvvu,  to  wash,  v.  2 ;  but  Tisch. 

(ed.  viii.)  reads  (with  S)  tirXv- 

vaVf  Lachm.  and  W.  and  H.  lirXv- 

vov  (with  B).     See  Rev.  vii.  14. 
dwotrrofiaTi^tOj  provoke  to  speak, 

xi.  53. 
dwoyl/vxi**  (expiro),  to  leave  off 

breathing,  to  faint,  xxi.  26  (comp. 

ta»<rc(  vtKpoiy  Matt,  xxviii.  4). 
d(ixiT{X^vi\Q,  chief  among  the  pub- 
licans, xix.  2. 
dfrrpdima,  to  lighten,  to  flash,  xviL 

24 ;  to  shine,  xxir.  4. 
dffwTiog,  riotously,  xr.  18. 
drtKvogj  childless,  xx.  28, 29. 
aur&irrrjUj  e^e-witness,  i.  2, 
d^vTOQ,  with  yivofiatf  to  vanish 

out  of  sight,  xxiv.  81. 
d^oQf  froth,  foam,  ix.  39. 
d^virvoiHf  to  fall  asleep,  viii.  28. 
pa^vvutj  to  deepen,  vi.  48. 
PciWdvTiov,  purse,  x.  4;  xiu  88; 

xxii.85,36. 
papvvofiai,  to  be  overcharged,  xxi. 

34. 
PtXovTif  needle,  xviii.  25. 
PoXrjy  a  cast,  a  ihrow,  xxii.  41. 
Povvogy  hill,  iii.  5 ;  xxiii.  30; 
yiXdw,  to  laugh,  vi.  21, 25. 


SaKTvXtoCf  ring,  xv.  22. 

detrfiita  (text,  rec.  and  Lachmann), 
to  bind,  viii.  29.  Tisch.,  Treg., 
W.  H.  read  Stfffievia,  which  is 
also  used  by  Matthew  (xxiii  4), 
and  Luke  in  Acts  xxii.  4. 

diayoyyu^Wf  to  murmur,  xv.  2 ;  xix. 
7. 

^laXoXfoi,  to  commune,  to  converse, 
L  65;  vi.  11. 

^f aXciira»,  to  cease,  vii.  45. 

^la/icpi^ui,  to  divide,  xi.  17, 18 ;  xii. 
52,53;  xxii.  17. 

diafifpiefAOQy  division,  xii.  51. 

diaviviaf  to  beckon,  L  22. 

^ULVorifiay  thought^  xi.  17. 

diawKTipivu,  to  continue  all  night, 
vi.  12. 

SiaTrpayfiarivofJiai,  to  gain  by  trad- 
ing, xix.  15. 

diaaiioff  to  shake  throughout,  to  da 
violence  to,  iii.  14. 

diarapdffffut,  to  trouble,  i.  29. 

SiapvXdaoWf  to  keep,  iv.  10. 

^ia\(tapi}^oitai,  to  depart,  ix.  83. 

Siqyriaitf  narration,  i.  1. 

Boxn,  feast,  v.  29 ;  xiv.  13. 

tyKa^iTOC,  spy,  xx.  20. 

eyKvoCy  great  with  child,  ii.  5. 

t^a^i^ui,  lay  even  with  the  ground, 
xix.  44. 

i^i^utf  to  accustom;  pass.,  to  be  cus- 
tomary, ii.  27. 

kKKOfiiZiitf  to  carry  out,  vii.  12. 

tKfivKTripiZdtj  to  deride,  xvi.  14; 
xxiii.  85. 

iKTiXiuf  to  finish,  xiv.  29,  80. 

lr/3aXX(tf,  with  £if ,  to  cast  into,  xiL 
5. 

kKxoifpsio,  to  depart  out,  xxi.  21. 

ivvivuff  to  make  signs  to,  i.  62. 
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hraJ^poiZofimi  to  be  gathered  thick 

together,  xi.  29. 
imidrimp,  forasmuch  as,  i.  1. 
iwtXdov,  to  look  OD,  L  25. 
kmKpivto,  to  give  sentence,  xxiii.  24. 
{itrikiixf»>i  for  diroXc<x<i^,iolick  over, 

xvi.  21 ;  see  aroXcixftf*) 
imfuXwQf  diligently,  xv.  8. 
iviiroptvofiaif  with  vpog,  to  come 

to,  viii.  4. 
iirurtTUTfioQ,  victuals,  ix.  12. 
ciruT%ifcu,  to  be  more  fierce,  xxiiL  5. 
cff^iio-fC)  garment,  xxiv.  4. 
i^airiofiai,  to  ask  for,  xxii.  31. 
i^affrpaTrrui,  to  glister,  ix.  29. 
€vfopkUf  to  bring  forth  plentifully, 

xii.  16. 
^fit^avriCi  half  dead,  x.  80. 
^ofntpd^bt  (tei^t.  rec  rvpjSdZta),  to 

confuse  by  noise,  to  disturb,  x.  41. 
^paviitt  to  bruise,  iv.  18. 
^pSfjipog,  large  drop,  xxiL  44. 
^ftidnff  to  bum  incense,  i.  9. 
tipiitgy  sweat,  xxii.  44. 
ica^oirXi2^ui,  to  ajrm,  xi.  21. 
KaraxprifiviKia,  to  cast  down  head- 
long, iv.  29. 
iraraXida^ftf ,  to  stone,  xx.  6. 
KaravtOut,  to  beckon  anto,  v.  7. 
icarairMtai,  to  arrive,  viii.  26. 
K'arauvpia,  to  drag,  xii.  58. 
Karao^d^vj,  to  slaughter  down,  to 

slay,  xix.  27. 
Karatl/vxta,  to  cool,  xvL  24. 
Kipaftogy  tiling,  v.  19. 
Ktpdriov,  husk,  carob-pod,  xv.  16. 
cXivi^iov,  couch,  V.  19, 24. 
Kopct^f  raven,  xiL  24. 
Kopog,  a  measure,  xvi.  7. 
KpaitrdXri,  surfeiting,  xxi.  34. 
\dyLirpS»g,  sumptuously,  x\*i  19. 


XaCfvroC)  hewn  in  stone,  xxiii.  53. 
XtXogy  smooth,  iii.  5. 
Xripog^  idle  tales,  xxiv.  11. 
ficucpog,  far,  xv.  13;  xix.  12. 
fiipitrrrigf  divider,  xii.  14. 
fiia^iog,  hired  servant,  xv.  17, 19. 
fidyig,  hardly,  ix.  39. 
voatrtd,  brood,  xiii.  34. 
otKovofuia,  to  be  steward,  xvi.  2. 
ofiPpogf  shower,  xiL  54. 
djTTog,  broiled,  xxiv.  42. 
opeivog,  hilly,  i.  39,  65. 
t^vg^  brow,  iv.  29. 
7ra/i7rXi|^€i,  all  at  once,  xxili.  18. 
9rav^ox»ov,  inn,  x.  34, 
irav^ox&jgy  host,  x.  35. 
irapdho^og^  strange  thing  (neut.), 

v.  26. 
TrapacaXvTrrui,  to  hide,  ix.  45. 
TcapoKiog,  sea  coast,  vi.  17. 
irap^iviaf  virginity,  ii.  36. 
rreSivog,  with  roirof ,  plain,  vi.  17. 
vtvixpog,  poor,  xxi.  2. 
TTiVTiKaiikKaTogy  fifteenth,  iii.  1. 
7rc/9(Kpvirrai,  to  hide,  i.  24. 
7CipiKVK\6uiy  to  compass  around,  xix. 

43. 
ircpiocrlof,  to  dwell  round  about,  i. 

65. 
iPtpioiKogy  neighbor,  i.  58. 
■TrepuTjrdutf  to  distract,  x.  40. 
iripaKiSioVf  writing- tablet,  i.  63. 
irXrjfiftvpa,  flood,  vi.  48. 
vpw^ua,  embassy,  message,  xiv. 

32;  xix.  14. 
irpofTavapaivia,  to  go  up,  xiv.  10. 
rrpoeavaXiffKUf  to  spend,  viii.  43. 
vpoaSaTrapdiOf  to  spend  more,  x.  35. 
wpotnpydZopatf  to  gain,  xix.  16. 
vpo^ipWf  to  bring  forth,  vi.  45. 
frrifffeu,  to  roll  up,  iv.  20. 
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pijyfAaf  ruin,  vi.  49. 
aaXoCt  waves,  xxi.  25. 
a'lKipa,  strong  drink,  i.  15. 
oivia^tOy  to  sift,  xxiL  81. 
avnvTOQy  fatted,  xv.  23, 27, 30. 
oiTOfiiTpiov,  portion  of  meat,  xii.  42. 
ffKairTtOjUy  dig,  vi48,  xiii.  8 ;  xvi.  3. 
ffKiprditff  to  leap,  L  41,  44 ;  vi.  23. 
UKvXoVy  spoil,  xi.  22. 
copog,  bier  (coffin),  vii.  14. 
ffirapyavoUf  to  wrap  in  swaddling 

clothes,  ii.  7, 12. 
(TvyyeWCf  kinswoman  (foravyycv^i;), 

i.36. 
evyKaXvTTTuty  to  cover,  xii.  2. 
ffvyKaraTiB^Efiaif  to  deposit  together, 

to  consent  to,  xxiii.  51  (with  ci'^i). 
evyKVTTTia,  to  be  bowed  together, 

XllU  11. 

ffvyKvpioy  chance,  x.  31. 

ovKOLfiivog,  sycamine  tree,  xvii.  6. 

avKoiiiitpia,  or  'Opia  (the  spelling 
of  W.  and  H.  fur  -w^ata),  syca- 
more tree,  xix.  4. 

cuKO(pavri(Df  to  accuse  falsely,  iiL 
14 ;  xix.  8. 


ovfi^via  (pass,),  to  spring  up  with, 

viu.  7. 
<rv/i^ii>vta,  music,  xv.  25. 
TBTpapx^tOy  to  be  tetrarch,  iii.  1. 
TpavfActy  wound,  x.  34. 
Tpijfiaf  a  hole,  the  eye  of  a  needle, 

xviii.  25  (the  reading  of  Lachm., 

Tisch.,  Treg.,  W.  and  H.  for  the 

text,  rec,  rpvfiaXta), 
TpvywVf  turtle-dove,  iL  24. 
(TVpPa^ia,  see  ^opvpia^m.) 
vypoCi  green,  xxiiL  31. 
ifdpujiriKOQf  dropsical,  xiv.  2. 
viroKpivofiai,  to  feign,  xx.  20. 
vwooTpiMivvvttij  to  spread,  xix.  36. 
vvoxt»fpif»ff  to  withdraw  one's  self, 

V.  16;  ix.  10. 
viftaivwj  to  weave,  to  spin,  xii.  27. 
(papay^,  valley,  iiL  5. 
(I^drvri,  manger,  ii.7, 12, 16;  xiii.  15. 
(fiiXri  (fem.),  friend,  xv.  9. 
ipiXoveikia,  strife,  xxii.  24. 
^ofifirpovy  fearful  sight.,  xxi.  11. 
^ovi}iiaQ,  wisely,  xvi.  8. 
Xdfffiay  gulf,  xvi.  26. 
tpov,  egg,  xi.  12. 


The  Nautical  Vocabulary  of  Luke  is  rich  and 
remarkable.  It  is  used  mostly  in  the  last  two  chap- 
ters of  Acts.  He  describes  the  voyage  and  ship- 
wreck of  Paul  evidently  as  an  eye-witness,  like  a 
man  who  was  often  at  sea  as  a  close  and  accurate 
observer,  but  not  as  a  professional  seaman ;  he  no- 
tices effects  and  incidents  which  a  seaman  would 
omit  as  unimportant,  but  he  omits  to  notice  causes 
and  details  which  would  appear  prominently  in  an 
oflScial  rieport.  He  uses  no  less  than  sixteen  verbs, 
and  uses  them  (as  James  Smith  has  conclusively 
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shown)  most  appropriately,  to  describe  the  motion 
and  management  of  a  ship;  and  all  of  them  are 
nautical  terms,  and  with  the  exception  of  three  are 
peculiar  to  his  two  writings.  They  are  as  follows 
(seven  being  compounds  of  ttXIcu)  : 


irXiiiJ,  to  sail,  Luke  Tiii.  28;  Acts 

xxi.'8;  xxvii.  6,  24. 
airoTrXktOf  to  sail  from,  Acts  xiii.  4 ; 

xiv.  26;  XX.  15;  xxvii.  1. 
PpadvirXokto  (from  (ipaSvi^  slow), 

to  sail  slowly.  Acts  xxvii.  7. 
^(aTrXcoi,  to  sail  through  (not  "over," 

as  in  the  A.  V.),  Acts  xxvii.  6. 
imrXew,  to  sail  away,  Acts  xv.  89; 

xviii.  18 ;  xx.  6. 
KaTavXewy  to  arrive,  Luke  viii.  26. 
vvoirXkit),  to  sail  under  the  lee.  Acts 

xxvii.  4,  7. 
vapaTrXiuif  to   sail  by.  Acts  xx. 

16. 


avdyoftai,  to  get  under  way,  to  put 

to  sea.  Acts  xxvii.  4. 
Stairtpaufy  to  sail  over.  Acts  xxi.  2. 
ha^kpofiaiy  to  be  driven  to  and  fro. 

Acts  xxvii.  27. 
iviKkXXiaj  to  run  the  ship  ashore, 

Acts  xxviL  41. 
ev^vdpofikiaf  to   make  a   straight 

course.  Acts  xvi.  11 ;  xxi.  1. 
trapaXkyofiai  (middle),  to  sail  by, 

Acts  xxvii.  8, 13. 
viroTpextti  (aor.  2,  vniSpafiov)^  to 

run  under  the  lee.  Acts  xxvii.  16.^ 
iftspofiai  (pass.),  to  be  driven,  Acts 

xxvii.  15, 17. 


To  these  may  be  added  the  phrases  for  lightening 
the  ship :  kjSoXijv  iwoiovvTo,  they  began  to  throw 
the  freight  overboard,  Acts  xxvii.  18 ;  and  iKoiKpiZov 
TO  irXoiovy  they  lightened  the  ship,  Acts  xxvii.  38. 
Julius  Pollux  mentions  skjSoXy)!/  Troi^aad&ai  rail/ 
^ofyrluyv  and  Kov^piaat  rfiv  vavv  among  the  technical 
terms  for  taking  cargo  out  of  a  ship.  See  Smith, 
I  €,  pp.  114, 139. 


*  Smith,  I  c.  p.  103,  remarks  on  vrrodpaii6vT£gj  having  run  under  the 
lee  of:  "  St.  Luke  exhibits  here,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  the  most 
perfect  command  of  nautical  terms,  and  gives  the  utmost  precision  to  his 
language  by  selecting  the  most  appropriate;  they  ran  before  the  wind  to 
leeward  of  Clauda,  hence  it  is  viro^pafiovTfg :  they  sailed  with  a  side  wind 
to  leeward  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  hence  it  is  viriTrXevffafAiv" 
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PAUL. 

The  Apostle  of  tlie  Gentiles  had  a  cosmopolitan 
preparation  for  his  work,  being  a  Hellenist  by  birth, 
A  Boman  citizen,  and  a  Hebrew  scholar.  He  is  the 
only  apostle  who  enjoyed  a  regular  rabbinical  edu- 
cation, and  was  trained  to  logical  reasoning.  He 
was  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  acquainted  with  classi- 
cal literature,  and  quotes  from  three  heathen  poets 
(Aratus,  Menander,  and  Epimenides) — the  only  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  in  the  New  Testament.*  He  is 
the  founder  of  Christian  theology;  he  had  to  create 
a  theological  vocabulary  by  stamping  a  peculiar 
meaning  upon  a  number  of  words  which  express 
fundamental  Christian  ideas,  as  SiKaioavvri,  SiKaiwaig, 
Tr/orriC)  aycnrri,  aap^,  nvivfia,  anoXifTpwaig,  iXafffAo^, 
KaraXXayfi,  yitpi^y  tXtoq^  upi]vr\. 

The  style  of  Paul  reflects  the  strongly  marked 
individuality  of  his  nature  purified  and  ennobled 
by  divine  grace.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  fire 
and  force.  He  is  intensely  in  earnest,  and  throws 
his  whole  soul  into  his  epistles.  His  ideas  ovei'floW 
the  ordinary  boundaries  of  speech.  The  pressure 
of  thought  is  so  strong  that  it  breaks  through  the 
rules  of  grammar.  Hence  the  anacolutha.  His 
style  is  dialectic  and  argumentative.  He  reasons 
now  from  Scripture,  now  from  premises,  now  from 
analogy,  or  from  experience,  from  effect,  from  objec- 

'  Jerome  hit  the  proper  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  an  undae 
overestimate  and  au  underestimate  of  Paulas  Greek  learning,  when  he 
said,  ad  GaL  iv.  24,  that  Paul  knew  secular  literature  (literas  saculares)^ 
but  imperfectly  Qket  non  ad  petfectuni). 
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tiops,  and  ex  ahsurdo.  He  frequently  uses  logical 
particles  and  phrases,  as  ovv^  apa,  apa  ovv  (hinc  igi- 
tuVj  therefore  therij  so  t/ieriy  twelve  times),  yap,  ci  yap, 
d  Si,  ovKtTt,  t(  ovv,  tl  ouv  ipovfiai,  ipti^  ovv,  ov  fxovov 
Se  .  .  .  dWa.  He  introduces  and  answers  objections, 
and  drives  the  opponent  to  the  wall  by  close  argu- 
ment. He  is  fond  of  antitheses,  paradoxes,  oxymora, 
and  paronomasias.  Farrar  counts  "  upwards  of  fifty 
specimens  of  upwards  of  thirty  Greek  rhetorical 
figures  "  in  Paul.' 

I^ere  are  some  of  these  antithetic  and  paradoxical 
phrases :  elg  to  eivai  avruv  SUaiov  ko)  SiKaiovvTO  tov 
Ik  irl(TT((og  ^Iriaov  (Kom.  iii.  26)  :  Sia  vojjlov  vofju^  ani- 
S^avov  (Oal.  ii.  19) :  ^Ji  Si  ovkIti  iyu),  Ky  Si  iv  ifioX 
XpioTog  (Gal.  ii.  20) :  <j>S^6voc  and  ^oroc  i  aavvirog 
and  aavvd^Tog :  aippwv  and  ^pAvifjLoq :  avofiog  and 
ivvo/iogl  fill  iirepffipovHv  rrap  o  Zu  ^povHv,  aWa 
(ppovtiv  {2c  fo  awi^poviiv  (not  to  be  high-minded 
above  what  we  ought  to  be  minded,  but  to  be  so 
minded  as  to  be  sober-minded,  Bom.  xii.  3):  ra 
ikiipara  .  .  .  icad'oparai  {invwihilia  videntur,  unseen 
things  are  seen,  Kom.  i.  20) :  irap'  iXirlSa  cV  iXiriSi 
(Rom.  iv.  18) :  ra  fifj  ovra  wg  ovra  (Rom.  iv.  17) : 
TO  fiwpov  Toif  StBov  aofjKOTspov  Twv  avdpdjTTtJV  (1  Cor. 
i.  25) :  oTQv  .  .  .  aaSfevCJ,  totb  Swotoq  iifxi  (2  Cor. 
xii.  10).  Specimens  of  cutting  sarcasm:  icararo/uT; 
(Phil.  iii.  2,  with  reference  to  the  vspiTOfir)  of  the 
carnal  Judaizers  of  the  malignant  type :  concision, 
circumcision);  airoKoxf/ovTai  (Gal.  v.  12,  with  refer- 


'  The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  i.  629  aq.    His  two  Excursuses  on 
the  style  and  rhetoric  of  Paul  are  able  and  instructive. 
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ence  to  the  same  Jiidaizing  perverters  of  the  Oos- 
pel). 

Paul  disclaims  classic  elegance,  and  calls  himself 
"rude  in  speech"  (iSiairi^c  rt^  Xoyc^i),  though  not  in 
knowledge  (oi  t^  yvtiany  He  knew  that  he  car- 
ried the  heavenly  treasure  in  eartlieu  vessels,  that 
the  power  and  grace  of  God  might  become  more 
manifest.'  His  speech  is  at  time&  rugged  and  irreg- 
ular, but  always  vigorous,  bold,  teree,  expressive. 
It  rises  now  to  lofty  eloquence,  as  at  the  close 
of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Eomans,  now  to  more 
than  poetic  beauty,  as  in  the  description  of  love  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.,  which  has  no  equal  in  all  literature. 
We  may  compare  his  style  to  a  thunderstorm  with 
zigzag  flashes  of  lightning  that  strike  every  project- 
ing point ;  or  to  a  Swiss  mountain  torrent  that  now 
rushes  over  precipices  in  foaming  rapids,  now  rests 
before  taking  a  new  leap,  then  calmly  flows  through 
green  meadows. 
.  Longinus,  a  heathen  rhetorician  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, counted  UaifXoc  6  Tap<nvg  among  the  greatest 
orators,  and  a  master  of  dogmatic  style.  Jerome 
charges  him  with  using  Cilician  provincialisms 
(solecisms),  but  felt  when  reading  his  epistles  as  if 
he  heard  "  non  verba  sed  tonitruaP  Erasmus  com- 
pares Paul's  style  to  thunder  and  lightning :  "  Umat^ 
fulgurate  meras  flammaa  loquitur  Paulus.^'*     He 

1  2  Cor.  xi.  6.  Comp.  1  Cor.  i.  17 ;  ii.  1  sqq.  We  must  remember  that 
he  thus  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  who  overestimated  the  arts  of  rhetoric 
Meyer  quotes  Xenophon,  who  describes  himself  as  an  idiiimiQ  as  com- 
pared with  the  Sophists  (Z>e  Venat.  14, 8). 

'  2  Cor.  iv.  7.     . 
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jadged  the  dosing  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Bomans  to  be  equal  in  eloquence  to  any  passage 
in  Cicero :  "  Quid  unquam  Cicero  dixit  grandiUh 
quentiiisP  Calvin  says  of  his  writings :  ^^fulmina 
8unt^  non  verba^^  but  he  properly  adds,  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Paul  and  in  view  of  his  numerous  anacolutha 
and  ellipses,  that  by  a  singular  providence  of  God  the 
highest  mysteries  have  been  committed  to  us  "  sub 
contemjptibUi  verborum  humilitatej^  that  our  faith 
may  rest  not  on  the  power  of  human  eloquence,  but 
solely  on  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Baur 
finds  the  peculiar  stamp  of  Paul's  language  in  pre- 
cision and  compression  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  in 
harshness  and  roughness  on  the  other,  which  sug- 
gests that  the  thought  is  far  too  weighty  for  the 
expression,  and  can  hardly  find  a  fit  form  for  the 
abundance  of  matter.  He  compares  him  to  Thucyd- 
ides.  Farrar  does  the  same,  and  says  that  Paul  has 
tlie  style  of  genius,  if  he  has  not  the  genius  of  style.* 
Eenan,  a  good  judge  of  rhetoric,  but  blinded  .by 
prejudice  against  Paul's  theology,  speaks  disparag- 
ingly of  his  prose,  as  Voltaire  did  of  the  poetry  of 
Shakespeare,  which  he  deemed  semi-barbarous ;  yet 
Benan  is  obliged  to  mix  praise  with  censure.    "  The 

1  L,  c.  i.  623.  Farrar  thinks,  with  Baur,  that  the  style  of  Paul  "more 
closely  resembles  the  style  of  Thucydides  than  that  of  any  other  great 
writer  of  antiquity."  The  great  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  by 
no  means  free  from  solecisms  or  barbarisms,  obscurities,  and  rhetorical  ar- 
tificialities. Jowett  {Thuc  vol.  i.  Intr.  p.  xiv.)  justly  says :  "  The  speeches 
of  Thucydides  everywhere  exhibit  the  antitheses,  the  climaxes,  the  plays 
of  words,  the  point  which  is  no  point,  of  the  rhetorician,  yet  retain  amid 
these  defects  of  form  a  weight  of  thought  to  which  succeeding  historians 
can  scarcely  show  the  like." 

s 
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epistolary  style  of  Paul,"  he  says,*  "  is  the  most  per- 
sonal that  ever  existed.  His  language  is,  if  I  dare 
call  it  so,  hackled  (Jyroy&e)^  not  a  connected  phrase. 
It  is  impossible  to  violate  more  boldly,  I  do  not  say 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  but  the  logic  of 
the  human  language.  It  is  a  rapid  conversation, 
stenographically  reported,  and  .reproduced  without 
correction.  .  .  .  With  his  wonderful  warmth  of  soul, 
Paul  has  a  singular  poverty  of  expression.  ...  It  is 
not  barrenness,  it  is  the  vehemence  of  mind,  and  a 
perfect  indifference  as  to  the  correctness  of  style." 
Another  Frenchman,  Pressens6,*  judges  more  just- 
ly :  "  Paul's  own  moral  life  struggled  for  expres- 
sion in  his  doctrine;  and  to  give  utterance  to  both 
at  once,  Paul  created  a  marvellous  language,  rough 
and  incorrect,  but  full  of  resource  and  invention, 
following  his  rapid  leaps  of  thought,  and  bending 
to  his  sudden  and  sharp  transitions.  His  ideas  come 
in  such  rich  abundance  that  they  cannot  wait  for 
orderly  expression  ;  they  throng  upon  each  other, 
and  intermingle  in  seeming  confusion ;  but  the  con- 
fiirsion  is  seeming  only,  for  through  it  all  a  powerful 
argument  steadily  sustains  the  mastery.  The  tongue 
of  Paul  is,  indeed,  a  tongue  of  fire." 

JOHN. 

If  Paul's  style  resembles  a  rushing,  foaming, 
storming  Alpine  torrent,  John's  style  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  calm,  clear,  deep  Alpine  lake  in  which 

1  Saimi  Paul,  ch.  iz.  p.  232. 
•  Apostolic  Era,  p.  254. 
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the  enn,  moon,  and  stars  are  reflected  as  in  a  mirror/ 
The  one.  sounds  like  a  trumpet  of  war,  the  other  like 
an  anthem  of  peace.     Simplicity  and  depth  char- 
acterize the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John. 
He  is  "  verhia  faciUimus^  sensu  difficiUimus.^^  . 

He  writes  pure  Greek  as  far  as  words  and  gram- 
mar, are  concerned,. but  he  thinks  in. Hebrew;  the 
Greek  is,  as  it  were,  only  the  thin,  transparent  veil 
over  the  face.  Kenan,  looking  at  the  outside,  says 
correctly  that  the  style  of  the  fourth  Gospel  "  has 
nothing  Hebrew,  nothing  Jewish,  nothing  Tal- 
mudic ;"  but  Ewald,  looking  deeper  into  the  inside, 
is  more  correct  when  he  affirms  tliat  "in  its  true 
spirit  and  afflatus,  no  language  can  be  more  genu- 
inely Hebrew  than  that  of  John."  Keim  speaks  of 
the  remarkable  combination  of  genuine  Greek  facil- 
ity and  ease  with  Hebrew  simplicity  and  figurative- 
ness.*  Westcott  thinks  that  it  is  "  altogether  mis- 
leading" to  speak  of  John's  Gospel  as  "written  in 
very  pure  Greek;"  that  it  is  free  from  solecisms 
because  it  avoids  all  idiomatic  expressions ;  and  that 
its  grammar  is  common  to  all  language.     Godet 


*  Keim  {Getchichie  Jem  von  Hazara,  i.  116) :  **  Die  Sprache  des  Bucks  " 
[the  4th  Gospel]  '*m<  eui  merkwurdiffes  Gefuge  achtffriechischer  Leichiig- 
heU  und  GewandtheU  %md  hdn'SUcher  AutdrucktweUen  in  ikrer  ganzen 
Schlichtkeit,  Kwdlichheit,  Bildlichkeit  und  wokl  auch  Unbeholfenheit.  So 
hat  sick  die  Union  der  Gegensdize  der  Pdrteieh  sdhst  in  der  Sprache  rer- 
TcorpertJ*  What  follows  in  Keim  is  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and  error, 
owing  to  his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  character  of  this 
Oospel,  in  which  he  must  acknowledge  the  simplicity  of  nature,  the 
purest  moralityi  and  celestial  glories  (himmlische  Herrlichkeiten^  while 
yet  he  discovers  in  it  the  hidden  arts  of  a  post-apostolic  literary  forger. 
The  contradiction  is  not  in  John,  but  in  the  judgment  of  his  critic. 
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characterizes  the  style  of  John  as  altogether  unique 
in  all  literatare,  profane  and  religious,  for  childlike 
simplicity,  transparent  profundity,  holy  sadness,  and 
holy  vivacity,  and  calls  it  a  Hebrew  body  with  a 
Grqek  dress.*  Weiss,  in  his  recently  published 
"Life  of  Jesus,"  likewise  emphasizes  the  Hebrew 
genius  which  animates  the  pure.Greek  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  derives  from  it  an  argument  for  its  Jo- 
hannean  origin.' 

^  "Za  langue  de  VhangdiaU  fCapas  cTanaloffue  dans  toute  la  litUrature 
profane  ou  sacree:  nmpUciU  enfanHne  et  transparente  profondeur,  sainte 
trUlancolie  et  vivaciU  non  moms  sainte  ;  par  dessus  tout,  suavUe  d'un  amour 
pur  et  doux» .  • .  Dans  la  kmgue  de  Jean,  U  vitement  sent  est  grec,  le  corps 
est,  hM>reu  ;.  ou,  comme  le  dk  Luthardt,  Uy  a  tirte  Sane  hebraigue  dans  le  km- 
gage  grec^—Com,  sur  Veoang.  de  Saint  Jean,  3d  ed.  thoroughly  revised 
(Paris,  1881),  vol.  i.  pp.  226, 282. 

'  The  passage  is  worth  quoting  in  full  as  a  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  Johannean  problem:  *^Jfan  hat  einst  wohl  gemeint,  das  reine  Grie- 
chisch  des  Evangeliums  passe  nicht  eu  dem  Fischer  vom  Getmezaretsee, 
Heute  zweifeU  Niemand  mehr  daran,  dass  gerade  die  niederen  Sidnde  Gali- 
tad's  im  tdglichen  Verkehr  tnit  dem  umwohnenden  und  uberallbereiis  mitten 
in  das  eigene  VoUesthum  eingedrungenen  Griechenthum  sich  des  Verstdnd' 
nisses  der  griechischen  Sprachegar  nkht  entraih&a  Jcomden,  Hatte  voUends 
Johannes  einige  etoanzig  Jahre  bereits  in  griechischer  Umgebung  geleM,  so 
musste  er  sich  eine  gewisse  Gewandtheit  im  Gebrauch  der  griechischen 
Sprache  angeeignet  haben.  In  der  That  aber  hlickt  durch  das  griechische 
Geioand  dieses  Evangeliums  Uberall  der  StilcharaJeter  des  Palasiinensers 
hindurcK  Diese  unperiodische  SatzUldung,  diese  ein/achsie  Verhnup/ung 
der  Bdize,  die  von  dem  reichen  griechischen  Partikelschatz  zur  Andeutung 
ihrer  logisohen  Beziehung  heinen  Gebrauch  macht,  diese  Vorlidiefur  Anli- 
thesen  und  Paralldismen,  diese  UmstdndUckkeit  der  ErzaMungsweise  und 
Wortarmuth  im  Ausdruck,  diese  ganz  hebrdisch^artige  WortsteUung  zeigen 
mehr  cds  einzelne  Verstdsse  gegen  griechisches  Sprachgefuhlf  die  dock  ouch 
nicht  ganz  fehten,  dass  das  EvangeUum  woU  griechisch  geschrieben,  aber 
hebrdisch  gedacht  ist»  Die  mit  Vorliebe  eingestreuten  aramais<^en  Avs^ 
druckef  die  etgmologisirende  Deutung  eines  hebrdischen  Namens  (ix.7)  lassen 
deutiich  den  Palastinenser  erhennm,  dem  nach  eimgen  seiner  dtate  selbst  der 
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John's  sentences  are  short  and  weighty — -we  may 
say,  the  shorter  the  weightier.  They  are  co-ordinat- 
ed, not  subordinated.  They  follow  each  other  by  a 
sort  of  constmctive  parallelism,  or  symmetrical  and 
rhythmical  progression,  after  the  manner  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  There  is  no  dialectical  process  of  argu- 
mentation, no  syllogistic  particles  (like  apa),  no  in- 
volved periods,  as  in  Paul,  but  a  succession  of  asser- 
tions which  have  the  self-evidencing  force  of  truth 
as  perceived  by  immediate  intuition^  Hence  he 
often  uses  the  words  diaa^ai,  d^uypuvf  itafpoKivaif 
fiaprvpla.  Sometimes  he  moves  by  contrasts,  or 
antithetic  parallelisms,  without  ponnecting  links: 
"The  law  was  given  by  Moses:  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ"  (i.  17);  "No  one  ever  saw 
God :  the  only  begotten  Son  revealed  him  "  (i.  18) ; 
"  Te  are  from  beneath :  I  am  from  above"  (viii.  23); 
"  I  am  the  vine :  ye  are  the  branches  "  (xv.  5). 

John's  ideas  and  vocabulary  are  limited ;  but  he 
has  a  number  of  key-words  of  unfathomable  depth 
and  transcendent  height,  and  repeats  them  again  and 

again— as  "  life,"  "  light,"  "  truth,"  "  love."  *    He 

. _       .^ — J — 

Grundtext  der  %e»%en  Sckrift  mchtganz  uhbekamU  gewesen  zu  tein  JcAa'nI." 
Das  Leben  Jem,  Berlin,  1882,  Bd.  i.  90. 

'  J^ioii  O0CUT8  86  tim^s  in  the  Grospel  (with  the  verb  ^^v  16  timea),  ^li^ 
2S  times,  aXii^ua  25  times,  oKii^tvoQ  9  times,  ^o{a  20  times  (with 
do^aZfo^ai  24  times),  fiaprvpia  14  times  (with  ftaprvpBiv  33  times), 
ytvuMTKia  55  times,  inoTivuv  98  times  (but  mariQ  only  in  1  John  v.  4). 
See  Lathardt^  L  20  sq.  (Gregory's  translation) ;  Godet,  L  227  (8d  ed.). 
Hase  (Getchichie  Jeau,  1876,  p.  48)  makes  a  striking  remark  on  this  repe- 
titiousness  of  John :  ^  Er  ist  nichi  e»n  hewegUcher,  der  Rede  machtiger  Geist, 
$ondem  stiU  und  iie/ffisthangend  an  Wenigem;  aher  dietee  Wemge  ist  das 
GottUche  seUfst.  dem  sein  Shmen  tmd  seine  LiAe  gUt,  tin  Adler  der  stiU  in 
der  Hoke  scfncebt" 
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kisses  a  divine  and  eternal  meaning  into  these 
terms,  and  hence  he  is  never  weary  of  them.  God 
himself,  as  revealed  in  Christ,  is  life,  light,  and  love. 
And  what  more  can  philosophy  and  theology  say  in 
so  few  words?  John  likes  grand  antitheses,  under 
which  he  views  the  antagonistic  forces  of  the  world 
— as  life  and  death,  light  and  darkness,  truth  and 
falsehood,  belief  and  unbelief,  love  and  hatred, 
Christ  and  Antichrist,  God  and  the  Devil.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  look  in  vain  in  his  Gospel  for  some 
of  the  most  important  terms,  as  iKKXijtria,  evayyiXiov, 
/u£rdvo<a,  7rapoj3oX//>  ootftuty  but  the  substance  is  there 
in  different  form.  He  uses  few  particles,  but  uses 
them  very  of  ten— namelyj  icaf,  Sc,  wg,  tva,  and  espe- 
cially ovv,  which  with  him  is  not  syllogistic,  but 
marks  simply  the  progress  in  the  narrative  or  re- 
sumes the  train  of  thought  (like  the  German  nuny 
He  never  employs  the  optative.  .  He  is  fond  of  di- 
minutives (as  naiSapiov,  nai^ia,  rcicvi'a),  and  the  last 
word  reported  of  him  is  the  address,  "Little  chil- 
dren, love  one  another."  He  gives  many  circum- 
stantial details  in  his  narratives,  as  in  the  healing  of 
the  man  born  blind,  whose  character  is  drawn  to  the 
life. 

He  alone  applies  the  significant  term  ^^ Logos" 
(which  means  reason  and  speech,  ratio  and  oratio) 
to  Christ  as  the  revealer  and  interpreter  of  God;' 
he  calls  him  the  "only  begotten  Sop,"  "the  Light  of 

'  The  English  Bevision  renders  ovv  usually  by  *'  therefore/'  but  this  is 
heavy  and  pedantic  in  English.  *^  So"  and  "  then"  would  answer  as  well 
in  many  cases,  as  in  John  iv.  6, 28 ;  xiii.  6. 

^  John  i.  1, 14 ;  1  John  i.  1 ;  oomp.  Rev.  six.  13. 
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the  world,"  "  the  Bread  of  life,"  "  the  good  Shep- 
herd," "  the  Vine  " — figures  which  have  guided  the 
Church  ever  since  in  her  meditations  on  Christ.  He 
uses  the  double  ifAnv  (verily)  in  the  speeches  of  our 
Lord.  .  He  never  calls  the  forerunner  of  Christ "  the 
Baptist,"  but  simply  "  John."  He  represents  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  "  Paraclete "  or  Advocate  who 
pleads  the  cause  of  the  believer  here  on  earth,  while 
Christ,  who  is  also  called  "Paraclete,"  represents  him 
at  the  throne  of  God.* 

Westcott  calls  the  Gospel  of  John  "the  divine 
Hebrew  Epic,"  and  says  of  his  style : '  "  The  sim- 
plicity, the  directness,  the  particularity,  the  emphasis 
of  St.  John's  style,  give  his  writings  a  marvellous 
power,  which  is  not  perhaps  felt  at  first.  Yet  his 
words  seem  to  hang  about  the  reader  till  he  is  forced 
to  remember  them.  Each  great  truth  sounds  like 
the  burden  of  a  strain,  ever  falling  upon  the  ear 
with  a  calm  persistency  which  secures  attention. 
And  apart  from  forms  of  expression  with  which  all 
are  early  familiarized,  there  is  no  book  in  the  Bible 
which  has  furnished  so  many  figures  of  the  Person 
and  Work  of  Christ  which  have  passed  into  the 
common  use  of  Christians  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  John." 
Luthardt '  speaks  of  "  the  calmness  and  serenity " 
which  are  spread  over  this  marvellous  book,  and 
reveal  a  soul  that  has  reached  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity at  mature  age  after  a  long  struggle  with  a  fiery 

*  John  xiv.  16, 26;  xv.  26;  xvi.  7;  1  John  ii.  1. 
'In  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  GospeUf  p.  278,     Com  p.  the 
remarks  in  his  Com,  on  John,  Introd.  p.  i.-iii. 
'  Com,  on  Johny  h  62  (Gregory's  translation). 
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and  violent  temper.  '^  We  can  see  his  natural  char- 
acter in  his  short  decisive  sentences,  his  emphatic 
way  of  building  sentences,  the  want  of  connection 
in  his  array  of  sentences,  and  in  the  use  of  contrasts 
in  his  speech.  His  nature  is  not  destroyed.  It  is 
purified,  brightened,  raised  to  the  truth,  and  so  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  loved  Master.  It  came  to 
rest  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and  found  peace  as  his 
own.  The.  fire  of  youth  has  left  its  calm  light  and 
its  warm  enthusiasm.  It  breathes  through  the  most 
quiet  speech,  and  raises  the  language  to  the  rhyth- 
mical beauty  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  to  a  very  hymn 
of  praise."* 

Words  peculiab  to  John  (i.  e.y  the  Gospel  and 
the  Epistles;  for  the  Apocalypse,  see  next  para- 
graph) : 

{hebraice%  r»  2;  xix.  13,  17,  20; 

XX.  16  (alio  ih  Rev.  ix.  11 ;  xvL 

16). 
icKcvrcw,  to  pierce,  xix.  37  (also 

Rev.  i.  7). 
ifAvopioVj  merchandise,  iL  16. 
i'^avro^ptft,  in  the  very  act,  viiL  4 

(in  the  disputed  pericope). 
^Kii,  sheath,  xviiL  11. 
dpififMf  cattle,  iv.  12. 
Kfpfia,  money,  iL  15. 
Kepfiamrrngf  money-changer,  ii.  14. 
njirovpoCi  gardener,  xx.  15. 
Kkfjfia,  branch,  xv.  2, 4, 5, 6. 
KoifirimQ,  taking  rest,  xi.  13. 
KoXv/Apfi^paf  pool,  V.  2, 4  (?),  7 ;  ix. 

7,11. 
Kpi^ivoSf  of  barley  (adj.),  vL  9, 13. 
XivTioyy  towel,  xiiL  4,  5. 
Xoyx^lt  ipesiTf  xix.  84. 


aktivut,  to  fish  (rendered  in  A.  V. 

g  and  R.  V.  *'  to  go  a-fishing  *^,  xxL 
8. 

aXKaxo^tVf  fh>m  elsewhere,  x.  1. 

akorif  aloe,  aloe-wood  (greatly  prized 
as  a  perfume),  xix.  39. 

[dvafidpTtiTogf  sinless  (''without 
sin  "  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.),  viii.  7.] 

dj/rXeui,  to  draw,  iL  8 ;  iv.  7, 15. 

<S»^rXj|/ia,  haustrum,  a  bucket,  iv. 
11. 

dpapoc  (ofopa^of),  seamless,  xix. 
23. 

PippkHTKUf  to  eat,  vL  13. 

jfpwvj  an  old  man  («efM»),  in.  4k 

iaKpvWf  to  weep,  xL  35. 

deiXidutj  to  be  afrai(jl,  xiv.  27. 

i^pcucri  (so  W.  and  Hort,  but  the 
usual  spelling  is  ifipaiart),  He- 
brew, or  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
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^i|  rcc ;  or  unric  ;  any  one?  !▼.  88 ; 
viL48. 

fiiyfia,  mixture,  xix.  89. 

(viffii,  victor}',  1  John  v.  4.) 

ptmiip,  basin,  xiiL  5. 

[voatifiat  diseaae,  v.  4.] 

pvaav  (yvTTUf),  to  pieroe,  xix.  84. 

u^w,  to  stink,  xi.  89. 

iropacXi^roCy  advocate,  xiv.  16,  26; 
XV.  26 ;  xvi.  7  (of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it);  1  John  ii.  1  (of  Christ). 

ireyScpoc*  father-in-law,  xviii.  18. 

xpooKvvrirfiif  worshipper,  iv.  23. 

wrvcfuXf  spittle,  ix.  6. 

ptUf  to  flow,  vii.  38. 


mXoc,  leg,  xix.  81, 82, 88. 
(TKifi/oinfyia,  feast  of  tabernacles, 

vii.  2. 
rcrpa/ii|voc,  —  vov,  quadrimestris, 

of  four  months,  iv.  35. 
riVXoff,  title,  xix.  19,  20. 
i^ttvogt  lantern,  xviii.  3. 
^oiVc^,  palm-tree,  xii.  13  (also  Bev. 

vii.  9). 
0pay€\Xiov,  scourge,  ii.  15. 
(X^pnjCf  paper,  2  John  12.) 
%€f/iappoc,  brook,  wady,  xviiL  !• 
XoXduff  to  be  angry,  viL  23. 
(Xpi(Tfiat  unction,  1  John  ii.  20,  27.) 
}(/tD/uoVf  sop,  xiii.  26,  27,  30. 


John  in  Hebrew.  The  following  faithful  and 
idiomatic  translation  of  the  Prologue  to  John's 
Gospel,  by  Professor  Delitzsch,  will  illustrate  the 
Hebrew  genius  of  his  Greek  style.  It  is  from  the 
Hebrew  New  Testament,  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1880). 

John  i.  1-18. 

'EN   ipxS   ^v  6  Xoyoi,  kuI  6  1 
\6yog  tjv  frpbg  tov  Ocov,  rai 
Ococ  Vf^  ^  \6yoQ, 

OvTOQ    ^v   Iv   &PX9    ^P^C  Tbv  2 
Ocov. 


2  PK 


-  •      yt  r  ••        T  T 

T  ▼    -  »    » 

3  T^irbsc^  in-^-bj  rr^na  ban 

▼  »:-•  T.-        t:*  - 


▼  : 


T     I 


T  •    -    *   I  •    ~  T 

:onKn  lia 

T  ▼  T      -  : 

6  ^^"r?*!  T^rna  T^tm  nixni 


Havra    Si    ahrov    lyivtro^  Koi  3 
X*opiQ  avTOv  iytveTO  ovSk  iv  3 
yiyovtv  [or,  tv.  o  yiyoviv  iv], 

'Ev  airrifi  (nn)  ^v,  cat  »/  ^cu^  y}v  4 

r6  0u>c  ru)v  (iv^/(Mtf7rb>v. 
Kai  ro  0wc  ^v  ry  CKotiq.  ^aiva,  5 

KAi  i|  (TffoHa  a^ro  ov  icariXa- 

/3€V. 
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•n  t 


6  D'^rAxn  nx«  nAi::  c:*^»  •^rr^'i 


7  "T^rnb     nsnrb     «a     mn 


8  -CK  "^s  'linn  n'^n-xi  KJin 

T  »    T 

T  -  •    T   J 


T    T  T    T 


10  ri'^n^  I'Ti-iri   rr^n  dbira 

t:-  t         -  t  r  r  T         T 

:  i'T'sn  xi  Dbirm  nbirn 


▼  t 


11  nix'i  ft  ^rx-bx  wa  K^n 

i^rhzp  ikh  ft— idx 

12  i«b  ty— ,n3  .ink  o'^Baxiam 


13  vBHia   fcibi   0113    Kb   "irx 

!    V  ••  ~  :  T   •  r  -I 

T  •         *l  ••  •  • 

14  ■iiD^'"i    ^''Sa    rT^*^^    ^aim 

niaaa  iniaa  ntnsi  «air.a 

'lon-a'n   i^axb   I'^ni  la 


T  J 


16  »^p*i    ift3?    n'^y^]    lanri 


V   -I 


'Eyivvro  dv^punroQ  dmaraXfU'    6 

yoc  vapd  Ofov,  ovofia  airrf 

'lukdvtic- 
OvTOQ  fjXSriv  €ic  futpTvpiaVflya    7 

Haprvpiioy  inpi  rou  ^t6^, 

wa  frdvree  viartvouHnv  di 

aifTOv. 
OifK  fjv  Uttvoc  TO  ^wQ,  6XK*  Iva    8 

fKipTvptiajf  wyn  tov  i^roQ, 
*Hv  t6  ^wc  ^o  dXtfiivov,  o  (fMari-    9 

^£t  vavra  av^pmirov,  ipx^ 

fiivov  eiQ  TOV  Koafiov. 
*Ev  Tif  Koofu^  r}i/,  Kai  6  Kofffio^  10 

^i'  airrou  iykviTOfKai  6  kov/jloq 

aitTov  oi)K  iyvia, 
Ei'c  rd  i^ia  ^X^cv,  icat  oi  i^coc  11 

ahrbv  oh  wapiXaPov. 
"0(701  Sk  ikaPov  ahroVf  IBtaKtv  12 

ai)ToXc  k^ovaiav  rtKva  Ocov 

yivka^at,   roif    iruJTivovtrtv 

lis  TO  ovofia  ai/TOv  * 
01   o^JC    ^1    cufidTUfv    oM    Ik  13 

deX^fiaroc    aapKuc    oifSe   ix 

^cX^/iaroc   avSpoCf  dXX'  ear 

Ocov  iycw^-^ffav. 
Kac  6  Xoyoc  <Ta/9{  tyii/rro,  imic  14 

hicfiviitVEv  iv  t)fiTv,  Kai  l^ia- 

trdfi^a    n)v    do^v    avTOv, 

io^av  ftff  ftovoyivovs  irapd 

Trarpos,  rrXriptii:  x^'/xroc  *<u 

aXi}^Efac. 
'I<tfavi7£  fiapTvpii  wepi  airoVf  16 

jcac  KUpayiv  Xeyiav  **  Ovtoq 
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*»in«  Kan  n-^iy  "^nn^K 


16  ton  naia   s»Dn&^  'i»'ft»ia!i 

V   V  T  \  »  ^  T  »     • 

:  non-b5 

V    T  - 

17  nwc-Tia  nana  rt'^inn  •»» 

'^'T'-ba?  ^»a  ma»ni  lonni 

18  Dtx  nHTfitb  D'^niKn.  nx 
■JBK  n'^mn  -.an  oiira 

•.s^^nin  wn  axn  p*^na 


ijv  ov  «cirov '  [W.  and  H. :  6 
c/intfv]  6  6m(r(a  fiov  lpx6f»^ 
voQ  ffivrpoa^kv  fiov  yiyovtv 
on  vpwroc  fLOv  ijv" 

**Oti  Ue  rov  irXitputfutroQ  avrov  16 
rifiii^  irovrcc  iAa/3o/i€Vt  Kai 
Xopty  ^vTi  %apiroc  * 

on  &  vofiOQ  did  Mtawyiutc  Uo^f  17 
1}  X^C  Kcu  rf  dKrf^tia  did 
'Iqoov  Xpurrov  iyivtro. 

Osoy  ov^eJc   iiifpoKO^  irwirors*  18 
o  fiovoyct^C  v^oc  [  W.  and  H. : 
fiovoytyrjg  Bibg],  6  Stv  uq 
rbv  koKttov  tov  warpoQ,  tccl- 


THE   APOCALYPSE. 

The  Apocalypse  differs  in  temper  and  style  very 
strikingly  from  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  firet 
Epistle  of  John.  This  fact  has  divided  modern 
critics  who  reject  the  traditional  view  of  the  iden- 
tity of  authorship  into  two  hostile  camps — the  one 
contending  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel/  the 
other  with  equal  force  for  tliat  of  the  Apocalypse.' 

>  So  Schleiermacber  and  hb  followers,  Neander,  LUcke,  Bleek,  De  Wette, 
Meyer,  also  Ewald  and  Dusterdieck.  Most  of  them  are  disposed  to  assign 
the  Apocalypse  to  the  mysterious  *'  Presbyter'*  John,  whose  very  existence 
is  doubtfuL 

'  So  Baur,  Renan,  and  the  whole  Tubingen  and  Leyden  schools,  and 
their  followers  in  England  (Davidson,  and  the  author  of  "  Supernatural 
Religion"),  who  defend  the  Apocalypse  as  the  genuine  work  of  one  of  the 
three  pillars  of  the  Jewish  Christian  party  described  by  Paul  (Gal.  iL), 
while  they  surrender  the  Gospel  as  an  ideal  poem  of  an  anonymous  genius 
of  the  second  century. 
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The  Apocalypise  is  as  vehetncnt  and  warlike  as 
the  polemic  Epistles  of  Paal.  We  hear  the  battle 
cry  and  the  shouts  of  victory.*  It  is  the  rolling  of 
thunder  from  the  Son  of  Thunder.*  But  the  Gospel 
is  as  sharp  and  uncompromising  in  drawing  the  con- 
trast between  Christ  and  his  enemies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Apocalypse  has  pauses  of  repose  and  an- 
thems of  peace.  What  can  be  more  soothing  and 
calming  than  the  description  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem ? 

The  Apocalypse,  moreover,rhas  a  stronger  Hebrew 
coloring,  and  departs  further  from  classical  Greek, 
than  any  book  of  the  New  Testament."  But  this 
does  not  arise  from  ignorance ;  on  the  contrary,  with 
all  the  irregularities  and  solecisms,  the  author  shows 
a  remarkable  command  of  the  Greek  vocabulary 
and  syntax.*    The  Hebraizing  character  is  the  natu- 

>  The  words  "war**  and  '*to  make  war,"  TroXf/ioQ  and  noXt/iiiaf  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New 
Test.  See  ii.  16 ;  ix.  7,  9 ;  xi.  7 ;  xii.  7,  17 ;  xiii.  6,  7 ;  xri.  14 ;  xvil  14 ; 
xix.  11, 19;  XX.  8.  \ 

'  "  Un  eternal  roulemeni  de  iownerre  sort  du  trone,  .  .  .  Une  eorte  de 
Uturgie  divine  tepourtuU  tatujin"  (Renan,  VAnieckrisff  p.  881). 

*  W.  H.  GuUlemard  iffebraimu  in  the  Greek  Tegtament,  1879,  p.  116) 
says :  *'  The  deyiations  from  grammatical  correctness  in  the  Apocalypse 
are  so  violent  and  so  astonishing  as  to  defy  explanation.  Some  few  of 
them  may  be  traceable  to  Hebraic  influences.  The  style  of  St.  John  in 
the  Gospel  and  Epistles  is  so  remarkably  pure — so  comparatively  free  from 
Hebraism,  or  non-classical  words  and  forms ;  so  much  more  like  the  lan- 
guage of  the  best  Greek  authors — that  these  peculiarities  are  all  the  more 
perplexing.  They  have  given  rise  to  innumerable  speculations,  ancient 
and  modem ;  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  them  has  hitherto  been 
found."  Guillemard's  judgment  of  the  Greek  of  John*s  Gospel  is  inoorreot. 
See  above,  p.  67. 

*  The  most  striking  apparent  irregularity  oocuis  in  i.  4 :  iiTeb  '0  t2N 
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ral  result  of  the  prophetidal  contents  and  the  close 
affinity  to  the  books  of  Daniel  and  EzekieL  The 
classical  Greek  oSered.no  precedent  to  this  species 
of  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Oreek  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  although  much  purer  in  form,  is  yet, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  profoundly  Hebrew  in 
spirit,  and  the  absence,  of  solecisms  arises  from  the 
avoidance  of  idiomatic  expressions. 

The  difference  between  the  two  books,  therefore, 
lies  more  on  the  surface  than  in  the  deep.  It  is 
largely  neutralized  by  a  striking  agreement  in  kn- 
guage  and  thought,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  who  is  in  both  styled  Logos,  and  represented 
as  the  atoning  Lamb  and  the  conquering  Lion, 
combining  gentleness  and  strength,  innocence  and 
majesty  in  perfect  harmony.  The  resemblance  is 
admitted  by  the  master  of  the  Tubingen  school, 
who  calls  the  fourth  Gospel  the  Apocalypse  spir- 


KOi  6  i^p  Kai  6  lpx6fitvo^t  "  from  Him  who  is  and  who  was  and  who  is  to 
oome."  But  this  is  evidently  a  periphrasis  of  the  divine  name  t\^tVi 
(oomp.  Exod.  iil  14,  Sept, :  iyw  tifu  'O  'QN,  and  in  the  same  verse  'O  "QN 
airiffmXffi  ;ac  Trpd^  vfia^),  and  the  nominative  reflects  his  eternal  un- 
ohangeaUeness;  hence  we  need  neither  insert  roi;  with  Erasmus  and  the 
texttis  reoeptus  (against  the  authority  of  K  A  C  P),  nor  supply  rov  Xcyo- 
fuvov  before  6  <2y.  The  great  cod.  B  (cod.  Vat.  1209)  does  not  contain 
the  Apoc. ;  but  B  of  the  Apoc  (cod.  Yat.  2066)  hits  the  passage,  and  reada 
^tov  (6T)  before  6  (Sv.  Other  Hebraisms  are  more  easy,  and  not  con- 
fined to  the  Apocalypse,  as  dvofiara  (names),  for  persons  (iii.  4) ;  iroXefuiv 
fura  (p^  &7^?))  instead  of  KarAy  to  make  war  against  (ii.  16) ;  i^x4 
Cw^C  (for  ^f39a)^h^n  tifi),  **a.  living  soul"  (xvi.  8).  Comp.  for 
further  particulars  the  most  recent  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Dr. 
William  Lee,  in  his  Com,  on  the  Revet  (1882,  in  Speaker's  Com,)j  pp.  454> 
464.  Lee  accepts  the  identity  of  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse. 
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itualized  or  transfigured/  He  thinks  that  only  a 
post-apostolic  writer  could  rise  to  such  a  superior 
height.  But  why  not  much  rather  John  himself? 
If  we  assume  that  nearly  a  generation  intervened 
between  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  (A.D.  68 
or  69)  and  that  of  the  Gospel  (about  A.D.  90),  the 
identity  of  authorship  comes  certainly  within  the 
reach  of  literary  possibilities,  and  is  not  without 
analogies.  What  a  difference  between  the  first  and 
the  second  part  of  Goethe's  Faust,  the  undoubted 
productions  of  one  and  the  same  poet  —  the  one 
heated  by  the  fiery  passions  of  his  youth,  the  other 
reflecting  the  calm  serenity  of  his  old  age.  Similar 
differences  in  style  may  be  noted  in  Isaiah,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  nearly  all  writers  of  great 
genius  and  long  experience. 

WOKDS  PECULIAE  TO  THE  ApOCALYPSE: 


'APa^Siov  (Hebrew  11  "^a^J,  destruc- 
tion), the  name  of  the  angel  of 


the  abyss,  explained  by  the  Greek 
diroWvwv,  the  destroyer,  ix.  11« 


>  Baur,  Die  Evangelien,  p.  880:  **Man  kann  nut  Recht  iagen,  das  tfietie 
Evcmgelium  set  die  vergeistiffte  Apokalypte.^  And  in  his  Getch.  der  chriM. 
Kirche,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  he  says:  ^*Man  kann  nur  die  tiefe  Genialitat  undfitne 
Kunst  bewundemf  mit  toekher  der  Evangelist  die  ElemenU,  wekke  vom  Stand' 
punkt  der  Apokalypse  avfdenfreiem  und  hdhern  des  Evangeliums  hinUber" 
leiteten,  in  sich  aufgenommen  hat,  um  die  Apokalypse  zum  Evangdhim  zu 
vergeistigen,  Nur  vom  Standpunkt  des  Evangeliums  aus  lasst  sich  das  Ver* 
hdUnisSj  in  das  sich  der  Verfasser  desseJben  zu  der  Apokalypse  setztCf  richtig 
begrei/en."  Weiss  turns  this  confession  against  Baur,  and  says  most 
admirably  {Leben  Jesu,  L  101):  '*  Jiti,  das  EvangeUum  ist  die  vergtisUgU 
Apokalypse,  aber  nicht  weil  ein  Geistesheros  des  zweUen  Jahrhunderts  dem 
Apokalyptiker  gefolgt  ist,  sondem  toeil  der  Donnersohn  der  Apokalypse 
ttnter  der  Leitung  des  Geisies  und  unter  den  goitliehen  FUhrungen  zum 
Jfystiker  verhldrt  und  herangereifl  ist,  in  dem  die  Flammen  der  Jugend  zur 
Gluth  einer  heiligen  Liebe  herabgeddmpft  siad," 


^ 
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TO  'AX^  rat  to  ^O  (Westoott  and 
Hort ;  TO  oX^a  Kai  to  w ,  Tisch- 
endorf,  cd.  viii.), "  The  Alpha  and 
the  Omega"  (the  first  and  the  last 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet),  or 
the  Beginning  and  the  End.  A 
name  applied  to  God  or  Christ,  as 
a  symbol  of  eternal  divinity,  three 
times — i.  8;  xxi,  6;  xzii.  18  (in 
the  text  rec  also  i.  11) ;  comp.  a 
eimilar  designation  of  Jehovah 
("  the  first^ind  the  last "),  Isa.  xli. 
4;  xliv.  6. 

dXAtjXovVa,  alleluia  ( Hebrew 
HJ'Abil),  i,€,  praise  ye  Jehovah, 
xix.  1, 8, 4, 6.    Comp.  Ps.  civ.  85. 

diroXXviui/,  Apollyon  (t.  e.  Destroy- 
er), ix.  11. 

ApKoc  (so  Tischend.,  W.  and  Hort, 
for  apKTog  of  the  text,  rec),  a 
bear,  xiiL  2. 

PaaaviuftoQ,  torment,  ix.  5;  xiv.  11 ; 
xviii.  7, 10, 15. 

PaTpaxog,  frog,  xvi.  13. 

PripvXKoc,  beryl  (a  precious  stone 
of  sea-green  color),  xxi.  20. 

pipKapidtoVf  a  little  book,  x.  2, 8, 9, 
10.  In  ver.  8,  W.  and  H.  read 
/3c/3X(of. 

/Sorpvc,  cluster  (of  grapes),  xiv.  18. 

fivmnvcc,  byssine,  of  fine  linen,  xviii. 
12, 16 ;  xix.  8  (fivuooq^  fine  linen, 
occurs  xviii.  12  in  text;  rec  for 
/3v<r<fivof ,  and  also  in  Luke  xvi. 
19). 

dpoKutv,  dragon,  xii.  3,  4,  7,  18, 16, 
17;  xiii.  2,  4, 11 ;  xvi.  13;  xx.  2. 

iyXf^iOf  to  anoint,  iii.  18.     . 

iKKivriiOf  to  pierce,  i.  7  (also  John 
xix.  37). 

Ikuivoi,  miserable,  iil  17  (the  com- 


par.  kXiEivoTtpoi  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
19). 

ivd6firi<ngj  building,  xxi.  18. 

c^acofftoc,  six  hundred,  xiii.  18. 

latnTig,  jasper,  iv.  3. 

KaT6^Efia,  a  curse  (for  the  text  rec. 
KaTava^tfia)j  xxii.  8. 

KaTatr^ayitiutf  to  seal,  v.  1. 

Kavfia,  heat,  vii.  16 ;  xvi.  9. 

Ktpdvpvfii  (fccpawvoi),  to  mix  (wine 
with  water),  to  pour  out,  to  fill  (a 
cup  with  the  wine  already  pre- 
pared), xiv.  10;  xviii.  6. 

Kpi^f  barley,  vi.  6. 

KpvffTaWi^taj  to  be  as  crystal,  xxi. 
11. 

KpvaTaXKoQ,  crystal,  iv.  6 ;  xxii.  1. 

KVKku^iv,  round  about,  iv.  8, 4, 8 ;  v. 
11. 

XiPaviaTog,  censer,  viii.  8,  5. 

Xiirapoc,  dainty,  xviii.  14. 

fia^og,  breast  (for  iiacrog),  i.  13. 

fidpfiapost  marble,  xviii.  12. 

ftaoffaofiait  to  gnaw,  xvi.  10. 

fitipSQ,  thigh,  xix.  16. 

ofAiKog,  company,  xviii.  17. 

op/ii}/ia,  violence,  xviii.  21. 

opviov,  bird,  xviii.  2 ;  xix.  17,  21. 

ovpdf  tail,  ix.  10, 19 ;  xii.  4. 

irapSaXtg,  leopard,  xiii.  2. 

v^iSsia,  to  bind  about,  xL  44. 

nodfiprig,  garment  down  to  the  foot 
(X^TUiv)t  i.  18. 

voXifiiw,  to  make  war,  ii.  16 ;  xii.  7 ; 
xiii.  4;  xvii.  14;  xix.  11  (only 
once  besides  in  Jas.  iv.  2). 

irvpivoif  of  fire,  ix.  17. 

wvppoc,  red,  vi.  4 ;  xii.  8. 

piSa,  chariot,  xviii.  18. 

pvirapivofiai^  to  be  filthy,  xxii.  11. 

(raXiTKTTfjgf  trumpeter,  xviii.  22. 
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(rair^eipoc*  sapphire,  xxi.  19. 

eapdioCf  aaphovj  sardius,  iv.  3  (for 
vdpdivoi:')  i  xxi.  20. 

aapdotfvKf  sardonyx,  xxi.  20. 

fftfiidaXig,  fine  flour,  xviii.  13. 

mSfipog,  iron,  xviiL  12. 

fffiapaySog,  emerald,  xxL  19. 

trrpTjvog,  luxury,  xviii.  8. 

aipd^io,  atftaTTtOf  to  slay,  v.  6,  9,  12 ; 
vi.  4,  9 ;  xiiL  3,  8 ;  xviii.  24  (also 
8  John  iii.  12). 

raXai^icuoc  (adj.),  weighing  a  tal- 
ent, XYl.  21. 

To^ovy  bow,  vi.  2. 

ro^ra^iov,  topaz,  xxi.  20. 

vaKiv^og,  jacinth,  xxi.  20. 

vakivog,  of  glass,  iv.  6 ;  xv.  2. 

f^aXog,  glass,  xxi.  18,  21. 


i^apfutKt^Cf  ^pnaKog,  sorcerer,  xxi 
8,16. 

XoXcif^itfv,  chalcedony,  xxi.  19. 

"XKiapog,  lukewarm,  iiL  16. 

X(c'=<4«ic6<rioc  iiiiKovTa  c'l,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  xiiL  18. 
The  mystical  number  of  the 
beast  Irennus  already  mentions 
another  reading,  616.  It  is  re- 
markable that  both  numbers  give 
the  name  Nero  (n)  Ccesar  (666,= 
the  Hebrew  ^55  •|'^i3,616=the 
Latin  Nero  Cauar"), 

yotvil,  measure,  vi.  6. 

XpuffoXi^oCf  chrysolite,  xxi.  20. 

•XpvaoirpaoiQ,  chrysoprase,  xxi.  20. 

Xpvvoiay  to  deck,  xvii.  4 ;  xviii.  16. 

O,  Omega,  i.  8;  xxi.  6;  xxiL13. 


THE  EVIDENTIAL  VALUE  OP  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE 

GBEEK  TESTAMENT. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  New  Testament  writers 
furnish  a  strong  argument  for  the  apostolic  author- 
ship. They  differ  in  vocabulary  and  style,  as  well 
as  in  the  depth  and  power  of  thought,  from  all  the 
preceding  and  all  the  succeeding  authors.  The 
Christian  Church  has  always  felt  this,  and  hence 
has  given  to  the  New  Testament  a  conspicuous 
isoktiou  among  religious  books. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers,  so  called  (Clement  of 
Kome,  Poly  carp,  Ignatius),  and  the  Apologists  of 
the  second  century  (Justin  Martyr  and  others),  be- 
long to  another  generation  of  Christians ;  their 
Greek  has  no  more  the  informing  Hebrew  spirit 
and  coloring  of  men  born  and  bred  on  the  soil  of 
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the  old  dispensation ;  they  allade  to  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  surroundings  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  apostolic  age,  and  altogether  they  breathe  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere.  The  epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  that  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians, 
come  nearest  to  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  John,  but 
even  they  are  separated  from  them  by  a  very  great 
distance.  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Hermas,  Papias,  Jus* 
tin  Martyr  are  still  further  oflE,  and  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  As  to 
the  apocryphal,  compared  with  the  canonical.  Gos- 
pels, the  difference  between  them  is  as  between 
night  and  day. 

No  transition  in  the  history  of  the  Church  is  so 
sudden,  abrupt,  and  radical  as  that  from  the  apos- 
tolic to  the  post-apostolic  age.  They  are  separated 
by  a  clear  and  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  The  Chris- 
tian spirit  is  the  same  in  kind,  yet  with  an  astonish^ 
ing  difference  in  degree ;  it  is  the  difference  between 
inspiration  and  illumination,  between  creative  genius 
and  faithful  memory,  between  the  original  voice  and 
the  distant  echo,  between  the  clear  gushing  fountain 
from  the  rock  and  the  turbid  stream.  God  himself 
has  established  an  impassable  gulf  between  his  own 
life-giving  word  and  the  writings  of  mortal  men, 
that  future  ages  might  have  a  certain  guide  and 
standard  in  finding  the  way  of  salvation.  The 
apostolic  age  is  the  age  of  miracles,  and  the  Kew 
Testament  is  the  life  and  light  of  all  subsequent 
ages  of  the  church. 


CHAPTEE  SECOND. 

MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Literature  on  the  Sources  of  the  Text  and  on  Textual  Criticism 

of  t^  New  Testament. 

I.  Prolegomena  to  the  Critical  Editions. 

Jo.  Jac.  Wetstbin  :  'H  Kacvi)  Ata^^Kiy.  Novum  Teatanientum  Grascum 
editionis  recepUe  cum  lectumUms  variantUntSf  etc.  Amstel.  1751-52,  2  torn, 
ful.  Prolegomena  in  torn.  i.  pp.  1-222;  torn.  ii.  pp.  8-15,  449-454,  741- 
743. 

Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach:  Novum  Testamentum  Grace.  Ed.  tecutida,  Halae 
Sax.  et  Lond.  1796-1806,  2  vols.  8vo.  Ed.  lertiam  emend,  et  auctam  cur. 
David  Sckulz  (vol.  i.  Berolini,  1827).  Prafationes  et  Prolegomena  (vol.  i. 
pp.  iii.-lvi.,  i.-cxxvii.).  Also  his  Symbolas  Criticoi  (1785-93),  with  his 
MeletemaiOf  and  Comtneniarius  Criticus  in  Textum  Grcecum  N.  T.  (1798 
and  1811). 

.  L  Mart.  Auoustin.  Sgholz  :  N.  T.  Gr,  Textum  adfdem  testium  criti- 
corum  recensuitf  etc.  Lips.  1830-3^,  2  vols.  4to.  Prokgg.  vol.  i,  pp.  i.-clxxii. ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  i.-lxiiL  Also  his  BibHsch-Kritische  Beise,  Leipzig  u.  Sorau,  1823. 

Car.  Lachmann:  Novum  Tettamentum  Grace  et  Latine.  Berolini, 
1842  and  1850,  8vo ;  Prafatio,  vol.  i.  pp.  v.-lvi. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  iii.-xxvi. 
Comp.  also  Lachmann's  article  in  explanation  and  defence  of  his  critical 
system,  in  the  Theol  Studien  und  Kritihen  for  1830,  No.  IV.  pp.  817-845. 

Aenoth.  {Germ.  Lobegott)  Frid.  Const.  Tisciiendokf :  Novum 
Testamentum  Grace.  Ad  antiquissimos  testes  denuo  recensuitf  apparatum 
criticum  omni  studio  perfectum  apposuit.  commentationem  isagogicam  pra- 
texuit.  Editio  septima.  Lips.  1859,  2  vols.  8vo.  Prolegomena,  vol.  i. 
pp.  xiii.-cclxxviii.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  superseded  by  the  editio 
octava  a-itica  maior  (Lips.  1869-72, 2  vols.).  The  new  Prolegomena,  which 
the  author  did  not  live  to  finish,  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Gregory,  with 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  and  are  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Leipsic 
When  published,  they  will  supersede  the  Prolegg,  of  the  7th  ed. 

Samuel  Prideaux  Treoelles:  The  Greek  New  Testament,  edited 
from  A  ncient  A  utkorities,  with  the  Latin  Version  of  Jerome,  from  the  Codex 
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Amiaiinus.  London,  published  in  parts  from  1857  to  1879,  1  yoL  4to. 
The  7th  part  (published  in  1879,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Tregelles)  contains 
the  Prolegomena^  with  Addenda  and  Corrigendaf  compiled  and  edited  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Hort  and  Bev.  A.  W.  Streane.  Other  woi;ks  of  Tregelles,  see 
below,  sub  II. 

Hknrt  Alpord:  The  Greek  Testament,  London,  6th  ed.  1868,  etc; 
Prolegomena,  voL  i.  chs.  vL  and  vii.  pp.  78-148.  See  also  vols.  ii.-iv. 
^  Wkstcott  and  Hort  :  Introduction  and  Appendix  to  their  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek,  forming  a  separate  voL,  Cambridge  and  London,  1881. 
Amer.  ed.  (from  Englbh  plates),  New  York  (Harpers),  1882.  Dr.  Hort 
prepared  the  Introd.  and  Append.    They  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

II.  Special  Works  on  Textual  Criticism. 

Sa3L  Prid.  Tregelles:  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  with  Remarks  on  its  Revision  upon  Critical  Principles, 
London  (Bagster  &  Sons),  1854.  By  the  same:  Introduction  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Test,  London,  1860.  This  is  a  separate 
reprint  of  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Home's  Introd,,  10th  ed. 
London,  1856;  with  "Additions"  and  "Postscript"  in  the  11th  ed.  1860, 
Uthed.  1877.    Very  valuable. 

Samuel  DAvmsoN :  A  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,  Exhibiting  a  Sys- 
tematic View  of  that  Science,  Edinb.  and  London,  1852,  2  vols.  The  sec- 
ond vol.  treats  of  the  New  Test. 

J.  Scott  Porter  :  Principles  of  Text,  Criticism.    Lond.  1848  (pp.  515). 

Ab.  Kuenen  :  Critices  et  Hermeneutices  N,  T,  Lineamenta,  L.  Bat.  1858. 

Ed.  Beuss:  Bibliotheca  Novi  Testamenii  GrmcL  Brunsvign,  1872 
(pp.  313).  The  most  complete  list  of  all  the  printed  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  supplemented  in  this  book.  See  below. 
■  Fr.  H.  Ambrose  Scrivener:  A  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  1861 ;  2d  ed.,  thoroughly  revised,  Cambridge  and 
London,  1874  (607  pages);  8d  ed.  in  press  (1882).  Upon  the  whole  the 
best  separate  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  Comp.  also 
Scrivener's  Six  Lectures  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  Cambridge  and 
London,  1875;  his  Collation  of  about  Twenty  Greek  MSS,  of  the  Holy 
Gospels,  deposited  tn  the  British  Museum,  etc.,  with  a  Critical  Introduction, 
C!ambridge,  1853;  his  Exact  Transcript  of  the  Codex  Augiensis,  to  which 
is  added  a  FuU  CoUation  of  Fifly  Manuscripts,  with  a  Critical  Introduc- 
tion (the  latter  also  issued  separately),  Cambridge,  1859,  8\'o ;  and  his 
Collation  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  with  the  Received  Text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Cambridge,  2d  ed.  1867. 
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Thokas  Sheldon  Grkkn:  A  Course  o/Ikveloped  CriOcum  on  Pa8»age$ 
of  the  N*  T,  material^  affected  by  Various  Readings,  London  (S.  Bagster 
&  Sons),  no  date,  bat  published  in  1856. 

C.  £.  Hammond:  Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  Applied  to  the  New 
Testament.    Oxford,  1872;  2d  ed.  1876;  3d  ed.  1880. 

Edward  C.  MircHELt;:  Critical  Handbook  to  the  New  Testament, 
London  and  Andover,  1880  (the  part  on  textual  criticism,  pp.  67-143, 
revised  by  Ezxla  Abbot);  French  translation,  Paris,  1881.  Very  brief, 
bat  convenient. 

George  £.  Merrill:  The  Story  of  the  Manuscripts,  Boston,  1881, 
3d  ed.  .  PopulaCi 

III.  Critical  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  Critical  Introductions  usually  incorporate  an  account  of  the  written 
and  printed  text  of  the  New  Test.,  and  discuss  the  principles  of  criticism. 
So  EiCHHORN,  Michaelis  (ed.  by  Herbert  Marsh,  Lond.  1823, 6  vols.), 
Huo,  De  Wette,  Bleek  (3d  ed.),  Reuss  (5th  ed.  1874,  ii.  §§  351-420), 
and  HoRNE  (in  the  14th  ed.  of  the  4th  vol.,  which  was  prepared  by 
Tregelles,  1856  and  1860 ,  see  above,  sub  II.). 

TV*  Articles  on  Bible  Text. 

Tischendorf  and  Yon  Gebhardt,  in  Hensog's  Real-Encyh,  (new  ed. 
ii.  400-437);  translated  and  revised  by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  for  Schaff*s 
"  Relig.  Encyd."  1882,  vol.  i.  268  sqq. 

Canon  Westcott  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (vol.  iii.  2112-2139, 
Amer.  ed.  by  Hackett  and  Abbot). 

Dr.  Frederic  Gardiner  (Prof,  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
Middletown,  Conn.) :  The  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism,  in  the  '*  Biblioth. 
Sacra"  of  Andover  for  April,  1875,  reprinted  and  revised  as  an  Appendix 
to  his  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  Andover,  1876  and  1880. 

Two  essays  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  (Prof,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.) :  one  in 
Anglo 'American  Bible  Revision,  Philadelphia,  2d  ed.  1879  (pp.  86-98), 
twice  reprinted  in  London,  1880;  and  another  in  The  New  Revision  and  its 
iS^a(fy (reprinted  from  "The  Sunday-School  Times"),  Phila.1881  (pp. 6-37; 
reprinted  in  part  in  Dr.  B.  H.  Kennedy's  Ely  Lectures  on  the  Revised  Ver* 
sum  of  the  N,  T,,  London,  1882,  pp.  91-100). 

The  Revision  of  1881  has  called  forth  a  large  number  of  essays  on  the 
subject  in  nearly  all  the  leading  English  and  American  Reviews;  notably 
among  them  the  attacks  of  Dean  Buroon  in  three  articles  in  the  London 
"  Quarterly  Review  "  for  Oct.  1881,  and  Jan.  and  April,  1882;  with  replies 
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from  Dr.  W.  Sanday  in  the  •*  Contemporary  Review"  for  Dec  liBSl ;  Canon 
Farrar,  ibicL  March,  1882;  from  an  anonymous  writer  in  "The  Church 
Quarterly  Review,"  London,  for  Jan.  1882 ;  from  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield  in 
the  "Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review,"  N.  York,  for  April,  1882;  from  two 
members  of  the  New  Testament  (English)  Company  (supposed  to  be 
Bishop  Ellicott  and  Archdeacon  Palmer)  in  The  Revisers  and  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1882,  etc.,  etc. 

SOURCES   OF  THE  TEXT. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  derived  from 
three  sources — Greek  Manuscripts,  ancient  Transla- 
tions, and  Quotations  of  the  Fathers  and  other 
ancient  writers.  The  Manuscripts  are  the  most  di- 
rect, and  hence  the  most  important,  source ;  although 
in  special  cases  the  other  two  may  be  of  equal  im- 
portance. The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  thr^e 
sources  is  conclusive. 

The  original  autographs  *  of  the  apostolic  writers, 
whether  written  by  themselves  or  dictated  to  clerks,* 
are  lost  beyond  all  reasonable  hope  of  discovery. 
They  are  not  even  mentioned  by  the  post-apostolic 
authors  as  being  extant  anywhere,  or  as  having  been 
seen  by  them.*    They  perished  probably  before  thfe 

*  Autographa,  ap\krwa,  iiw\upa, 

'  Notariif  amanuenses,  raxvypa^oi,  KaXXiypa^oi.  Such  are  mentioned 
or  implied,  Rom.  xvL  22 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  18 ;  Gal.  vi.  11 ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  17.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the  notarius,  or  the  rapid  writer, 
the  librarius,  or  caUigi-aphist,  the  beautiful  writer,  who  carefully  trans- 
cribed the  first  copy,  and  the  corrector,  who  answered  to  our  modern 
proof-reader. 

'  Tertullian  {De  Prcescr,  HcBr»  c.  86),  with  his  usual  rhetorical  fervor, 
X)oint8  the  heretics  to  "  the  apostolic  churches  in  which  the  very  thrones 
of  the  apostles  still  preside  in  their  places  {catkedrce  apostolorum  suis  hcis 
prcBsident),  in  which  their  own  authentic  letters  are  read  {apud  quas  ipsce 
authenticcB  littles  eorum  recitantur),  uttering  the  voice  and  representing 
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close  of  the  first  century,  or  soon  after  they  were 
published,  that  is,  copied  and  distributed.  The  apos- 
tles and  evangelists  did  not  write  on  Babylonian 
bricks,  or  Sinaitic  rocks,  or  Egyptian  walls,  or  stones, 
or  tablets  of  wood  or  brass,  but  on  paper,  with  the 
reed-pen  and  ink.*  The  paper  then  in  common  use 
was  made  of  Egyptian  papyrus  (hence  our  word 
paper\  and  very  brittle  and  perishable.'     Jerome 

the  face  of  every  one  of  them.*'  These  "authentic  letters"  or  writings 
may  be  either  the  autographs,  or  the  Greek  originals  as  distinct  frqm 
translations,  or  genuine  and  complete  copies  as  opposed  to  the  mutilated 
copies  of  the  heretics  (e.g,  Marcion's  Luke);  but  in  any  case  the  testimony 
is  too  isolated  and  rhetorical  to  be  entitled  to  credit.  Irenfeus,  who  wrote 
twenty  years  earlier  (about  A.D.  180),  knew  different  copies  with  two  dif- 
ferent readings  of  the  mystical  number  in  Apoc  xiii.  18,  without  being 
able  to  appeal  to  John's  autograph  {Adv,  Har,  v.  30,  1);  and  Origen 
knew  no  older  text  of  the  Grospel  of  John  than  the  copy  of  Heracleon 
(Jn  Joh.  tom.  xiii.  11).  The  knowledge  of  the  autographs  seems  to  have 
vanished  with  the  autographs  themselves.  How  few  of  the  MSS.  of  mod- 
ern books  are  preserved  after  they  have  been  used  by  the  printer.  See 
Tischendorf,  in  Herzog,  ii.  400;  Tregelles,  in  Home,  iv.  24;  Scrivener, 
p.  446. 

^  These  three  writing  materials  are  mentioned  in  2  John  12;  3  John  18 ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  3 :  o  xapnjg  (Lat.  chartd),  a  leaf  of  paper,  made  of  the  layers 
of  papyrus,  6  icd\a/ioc  (jcalamua)^  the  reed-pen,  and  to  fikXav  (neuter 
subst.  from  fiiXag,  black),  the  ink  (atramentutn).  The  best  qualities  of 
paper  used  for  letter- writing  were  called  by  the  Romans  charta  Augusta , 
from  their  emperor;  Liviaruij  from  his  wife;  Saitica,  etc.  See  Pliny's 
iV^^.  ififf^  xiii.  12  (23,  24). 

*  The  papyrus  (from  the  Egyptian  papu)  is  a  water-plant  or  reed 
which  was  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  especially  the 
Delta  (but  not  now),  and  which  still  grows  freely  in  Sicily,  on  the  Lake 
of  Merom  in  Palestine,  the  Niger,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  paper  was 
made  of  slices  of  its  stem.  All  the  Egyptian  books,  even  of  the  earliest 
Pharaonic  times,  are  written  on  such  paper;  in  Europe  it  came  into 
common  use  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  prevailed  till  the 
tenth  century,  when  cotton  and  linen  paper  took  its  place. 
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mentions  that  in  his  day  the  library  of  Pampliihis 
of  Csesarea,  which  then  was  not  a  century  old,  was 
already  partially  destroyed.  All  ancient  books 
written  on  that  material  have  perished,  with  the 
exception  of  the  papyrus  rolls  that  were  accidentally 
preserved  in  Egyptian  tombs  and  mummies,  or  un- 
der the  ashes  of  Mount  Vesuvius  at  Herculaneum 
(since  79).*  Parchment,'  made  from  the  skin  of 
animals,  is  far  more  costly  and  durable,  and  was 
used  for  the  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
time  of  Josephus,  but  not  for  ordinary  purposes ; 
we  have  no  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  older 
than  the  tenth  century,'  and  no  parchment  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  older  than  the  fourth.  The 
"parchments"  which  Paul  ordered  were  probably 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament.* 

God  has  not  chosen  to  exempt  the  Bible  from  the 
fate  of  other  books,  but  has  wisely  left  room  for  the 

>  The  papyri  of  Egypt  are  well  preserved,  and  contain  poems,  novels, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  etc.  Those  of  Herculaneum  have  suffered  much 
from  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  are  of  little  account  if  we  judge  from 
the  specimens  which  have  been  unrolled,  and  published  in  15  vols.  foL 

'  The  name  (Fr.  parchemin,  from  Pergamena)  is  derived  from  the  city 
of  Pergamum  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  invention  is  traced  to  Eumenes,  King 
of  Pergamum,  197-159  B.C.,  but  skins  of  animals  were  so  used  long  before 
that  time.  The  common  parchment  is- prepared  from  sheepskins;  the  finer 
Variety,  called  ve/Zu/n,  from  the  skins  of  young  calves,  goats,  and  antelopes. 

'  The  oldest  MS.  known  is  the  MS.  of  the  Prophets  with  the  Baby- 
lonian punctuation,  from  the  year  A.D.  916 ;  the  oldest  complete  MS.  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  preserved  in  the  library  of  St.  Petersburg,  dates  from 
A.D.  1009.     See  Dillmann,  in  Herzog,  ii.  397. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  13.  Paul  ordered  his  cloak  (^cXoiiyv),  and  the  books  (rd 
fii^XicL,  probably  papyrus  rolls),  and  especially  the  fiarchments  (rdc 
fitfippdvai:). 
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diligence  and  research  of  man,  who  is  re8ponsibl6 
for  the  use  of  all  the  facilities  within  his  reach  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  has  not  provided  for 
inspired  transcribers  any  more  than  inspired  print- 
ers, nor  for  infallible  translators  any  more  than 
infallible  commentators  and  readers.  He  wastes  no 
miracles.  He  desires  free  and  intelligent  worship- 
pers. "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life."  "It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing:  the  words  that  I  have  spoken 
unto  you  are  spirit  and  are  life."  The  Bible,  in  its 
origin  and  history,  is  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine 
book,  and  must  be  studied  under  this  twofold  aspect. 
It  is  the  incarnation  of  God's  truth,  and  reflects  the 
divine-human  person  of  Christ,  to  whom  it  bears 
witness  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  as  the  Way,  the 
Life,  and  the  Truth.  Even  if  we  had  the  apostolic 
autographs,  there  would  be  room  for  verbal  criticism 
and  difference  in  interpretation,  since  they,  like 
other  ancient  books,  were  probably  written  as  a 
continuous  whole,  without  accents,  with  little  or  no 
punctuation,  without  division  of  sentences  or  words 
(except  to  indicate  paragraphs),  without  titles  and 
subscriptions,  without  even  the  name  of  the  author 
unless  it  was  part  of  the  text  itself.  "  Spirit "  may 
be  the  human  spirit,  or  the  Divine  Spirit  (the  Holy 
Ghost),  and  the  distinction  which  we  mark  by  cap- 
italizing the  first  letter  cannot  be  decided  from  an 
uncial  manuscript  where  all  letters  are  capital. 
The  punctuation,  likewise,  can  be  determined  not 
by  manuscript  authority,  but  only  by  the  meaning 
of  the  context,  and  is  often  subject  to  doctrinal 
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considerations,  as  notably  so  in  the  f&naons  passage 
affecting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  Kom.  ix.  5,  which 
admits  of  three,  if  not  seven,  different  punctuations 
and  constructions.* 

The  first  and  second  generation  of  Christians 
must,  not  be  judged  after  our  modern  standard. 
Twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  first  book  of  the 
New  Testament  was  written.  The  spoken  word, 
which  carries  with  it  the  magnetic  power  of  per- 
sonality, was  the  qhief  instrument  of  promoting 
Christianity  (as  it  is  to-day  in  heathen  lands).' 
The  disciples  of  the  apostles  continued  to  live  in 
the  element  of  their  living  teaching  and  example. 
Hence  there  are  but  few  literal  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament  in  the  scanty  writings  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers  and  Apologists  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  Thej^  had  no  bibliographical 
curiosity ;  they  cared  more  for  the  substance  than 
the  form ;  they  expected,  at  least  most  of  them,  the 
speedy  end  of  the  world,  when  Christ  himself  would 

'  Much  has  been  written  on  this  passage.  The  doctrinal  question  in- 
volved is  whether  Paul  calls  Christ  God,  or  not ;  in  other  M'ords,  whether 
^loQ  refers  to  the  preceding  6  Xpurrdst  or  to  God  the  Father.  The  A.  V. 
and  the  R  V.  (in  text )  take  the  former  view.  The  B.  V.,  however, 
recognizes  the  other  construction  in  the  margin.  The  whole  subject  has 
.been  ably  and  exhaustively  discussed  on  both  sides  by  two  members  of 
the  American  Revision  Committee,  Dr.  Dwight  and  Dr.  Abbot,  in  the 
Journal  of  (he  Society  o/Biblicai  Lit,  and  Exegesis  for  1881,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  1882,  pp.  22-b5  and  87-154. 

'  Clement  of  Alexandria  records  the  curious  and  almost  incredible  tradi- 
tion  that  when  the  Romans  requested  Mark  to  write  his  Gospel  from  the 
lips  of  the  apostle  Peter,  he  neither  hindered  nor  encouraged  it,  as  if  in 
his  estimation  it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance.  Euseb.  If,  E,  vL  14 ; 
see  the  note  of  Heinichen,  L  279# 
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appear  in  glory ;  their  chief  concern  was  to  prove 
the  power  of  Christ's  teaching  by  holy  living  and 
dying. 

But  this  fact,  of  course,  does  not  detract  one  iota 
from  the  inestimable  valiie  of  the  primitive  text 
and  the  exti'eme  importance  of  its  restoration.  For 
us  the  written  or  printed  New  Testament  is  the 
only  reliable  substitute  for  the  personal  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles. 

In  the  absence  of  the  autographs,  we  must  depend 
upon  copies,  or  secondary  sources.  But  these  are, 
fortunately,  far  more  numerous  and  trustworthy  for 
the  Greek  Testament  than  for  any  other  book  of 
antiquity.  "In  the  variety  and  fulness  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  rests,  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment stands  absolutely  and  unapproachably  alone 
among  ancient  prose  writings."  *  "  In  all  classical 
literature,"  says  Tischendoi^,  "  there  is  nothing 
which  even  distantly  may  be  compared  in  riches 
with  the  textual  sources  of  the  New  Testament." ' 
Of  some  of  the  first  Greek  and  Boman  classics  barely 
half  a  dozen  manuscript  copies  have  come  down  to 
us;  while  of  the  Greek  Testament  we  have  hundreds 
of  copies,  besides  many  ancient  translations  and 
innumerable  patristic  quotations. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  then,  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  preserved  to  the  Christian  world  by 
its  own  intrinsic  value,  and  by  a  Providence  which 
is  equal  to  a  miracle,  without  violating  the  ordinary 
laws  of  history  or  superseding  human  exertion. 

*  Westcott  and  Hort,  Gr,  Test,  p.  661. 

*  Die  Sinaibibel,  p.  73. 


Specimens  of  the  Chief  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament. 

«    CTACtcicikidvAeNjfiy 


Codex  Vaticanus:  Fourth  Century.— Mark  xvi.  8. 
trrams  Kai  ov^EVi  ov  |  dty  tivov  nf^ofitw  |  ro  yap : 

Kara  \  /xapKov, 
#/>_      (The  accents  and  breathings  are  by  a  later  hand.) 

^  vI^NApJCMMNdxqroCKAioXorbar 
Ti  focrroKaK^UAiacHNoxoroc  ' 

Codex  Alexakdbinus  :  Fifth  Century.— John  i.  1. 
Ev  apxn  rjv  o  Xoyog  Kai  o  \oyo£  fj  \  npof;  top  :^[£o]v  •  icai  i^[eo]t  jyv  o  Xoyof. 

OYAenoTeeKniriTei  / 

Codex  Claromontanus:  Sixth  Century;  Greek  Text.~l  Cor.  xiii.  8. 

Tf  ay  ami  |  dvUrron  tjciriVrfi 

iauonquxmGxcideT 

Codex  Claromontanus:  Sixth  Century;  Latin  Text— 1  Cor.  xiii.  8. 

caritas  |  numqnam  excidet 

THM  eK  l<AH  ClAN 


Toyicy 


Codex  Laudianus  :  Sixth  Century ;  Greek  Text.— Acts  xx.  28. 
rijv  iKKXtjmav  |  tov  Jc[t;pio]i; 
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GENERAL   CHARACTEB  OF  MANU8CEIPTS.* 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing — tliat 
is,  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century — books 
could  be  multiplied  only  by  the  laborious  and  costly 
process  of  transcription.  This  was  the  work  of 
slaves,  professional  scribes,  and  monks.  For  the 
preservation  of  the  priceless  treasures  of  ancient 
Greek  and  Boman  literature,  and  the  apostolic  and 

^  Tbe  art  of  reading  ancient  MSS.  and  determining  their  age  and  value 
is  a  special  science,  called  diplomatics,  and,  in  a  wider  sense,  palceographyt 
The  founder  of  it  is  Jean  Mabillon,  of  the  Benedictine  order,  in  his  De  Re 
Diplomatica,  Paris,  1681,  foL ;  with  a  supplement,  1704 ;  new  ed.  1789,  2 
vols.  foL  The  most  important  work  on  diplomatics  is  the  Nouveau  traiti 
de  dip^fmatiqve,  par  deux  reUgieux  bHsdicHns  [Toustain  and  Tassin], 
Par.  1750-65,  6  vols.  4to.  Tbe  principal  works  on  Greek  paliBography 
are :  Montfaucon,  PakBographia  GrcBcOf  sive  de  oiiu  et  progressu  liUeru" 
rum  Gracarum,  Par.  1708,  foL;  Bast,  Commentatio  Palaographica,  ap- 
pended to  G.  H.  Schaefer*s  edition  of  Gregorios  Corinthius  De  DiaJectis, 
Leipz.  1811;  Silvestre,  PaUographie  umversellSf  Par.  1839,  fol.,  torn.  ii. 
(splendid  fac-similes) ;  Westwood,  Palceograpkia  Sacra  Pictoria,  Lond. 
1848;  Wattenbach,  Anleitung  zur  griech,  PalcBographie,  2d  ed.  Leipz. 
1877,  4to,  and  12  plates,  fol.;  id.,  Schrifltafeln  zur  Gesch.  da'  griech. 
Schrift  und  zum  Studium  der  griech,  Palasogn,  2  vols.,  Berl.  1876-77,  fol. ; 
Wattenbach  and  A.  von  Vel8en,£<reii»/)^  Codicum  Grcecorum  litt,  mimisc. 
scriptorum,  Heidelb.  1878,  fol.,  50  photogr.  plates ;  "  PaliBographical  So- 
ciety of  London,"  Fac-similes  of  Ancient  MSS,,  edited  by  Bond  and 
Thompson,  Parts  t-xi.,  Lond.  1878-81,  fol.,  still  continued;  Wattenbach, 
Das  Schrifiwesen  im  Mittehlter,  2d  ed.  Leipz.  1875,  8vo  (an  excellent 
work);  Gardthausen,  Griechische  Paheographie,  Leipz.  1879,  large  8vo 
(the  most  important  recent  treatise). 

A  good  compendious  introduction  to  Latin  palieography  is  Watteubach's 
Anleitung  zur  lat,  Pakeogr,,  3d  ed.  Leipz.  1878,  4to  (90  pages).  L.  A. 
Chassant's  Did,  des  abriviations  lat,  et  fran^aises,  3"  ed.  Par.  1866, 16mo, 
is  very  helpful  in  reading  Latin  MSS.  or  early  printed  books.  Comp.  also 
the  great  works  of  Wailly,  Elements  de  paleographie ;  Zaogemeister  and 
Wattenbach's  Sxempla  Codicum  Latimorum,  etc 
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patristic  writings,  the  world  is  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

"The  hand  that  wrote  doth  moulder  in  the  tomb; 
The  book  abideth  till  the  dav  of  doom." 

The. manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  have 
come  down  to  ns  not  in  continuous  rolls,  like  those 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Egyptian  and 
Herculaneum  papyri,  but  in  ordinary  book  form  of 
folio,  quarto,  or  octavo,  or  smaller  size,  in  sheets 
folded  and  stitched  together.  Hence  they  are  called 
Codicea.^  The  pages  are  usually  broken  into  two, 
very  rarely  into  three  or  four  columns. 

The  number  of  MSS.  now  known  is  over  seven- 
teen hundred,  including  all  classes,  and  is  gradually 
increasing  with  discoveries  in  ancient  libraries/ and 
convents,  especially  in  the  East.  But  many  of  them 
have  not  yet  been  properly  examined  and  utilized 
for  textual  criticism.' 

They  diflPer  in  age,  extent,  and  value.  They  were 
written  between  the  fourth  and  sixteenth  centuries ; 


'  Codex,  or  caudex,  means,  originally,  the  tiimk  of  a  tree,  stock,  stem ; 
then  a  block  oftoood  split  or  sawn  into  planks,  leaves,  or  tablets  (tabeUce), 
and  fastened  together;  hence  a  hook,  as  the  ancients  wrote  on  tablets  of 
wood  smeared  with  wax,  the  leaves  being  laid  one  upon  another.  The 
word  was  afterwards  applied  to  books  of  paper  and  parchment. 

'  The  total  number  of  MSS.  recorded  by  Dr.  Scrivener,  including 
LectionarieSf  is  158  uncials  and  1605  cursives  (Jniroduction,  p.  269,  comp. 
p.  X.).  But  his  list  is  incomplete.  He  gives  an  Index  of  about  1277 
separate  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  arranged  according  to  the 
countries  where  they  are  now  deposited  (pp.  571-584).  He  assigns  3  to 
Denmark,  293  to  England,  238  to  France,  96  to  Germany,  6  to  Holland, 
3  to  Ireland,  368  to  Italy,  81  to  Russia,  8  to  Scotland,  23  to  Spain,  1  to 
Sweden,  14  to  Switzerland,  104  to  Turkey,  39  unknown.  S^  also  Edward 
C.  Mitchell,  Ciitical  Handbook,  Tables  viii.  ix.  and  x. 
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the  oldest  date  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  rest,  of  course,  on  still  older  copies.  Few 
manuscripts  of  Greek  or  Boman  classics  are  older 
than  tlie  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  Medicean 
MS.  of  Vergilius  (Virgil)  is  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  Vatican  MS.  of  Dion  Cassius  of  the  fifth.  The 
oldest  l^SS.  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  date  from 
the  tenth,  those  of  Euripides  from  the  twelfth,  those 
of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  from  the  eleventh  century 
(Mediceus  I.  for  the  first  half,  and  Mediceus  II.  for 
the  second  half).  The  oldest  complete  copy  of 
Homer  is  from  tlie  thirteenth  century,  though  con- 
siderable papyrus  fragments  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered which  may  date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth.  Of 
the  Meditations  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
only  one  complete  MS.  is  known  to  exist,  that  in 
the  Vatican  library,  and  it  has  no  title,  and  no  in- 
scriptions of  the  several  books ;  the  other  Vatican 
and  three  Florentine  MSS.  contain  only  extracts  of 
the  imperial  book. 

It  is  not  impossible,  though  not  very  probable,  that 
MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  may  yet  be  discovered 
that  are  older  than  any  now  known.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  last  and  most  cruel  pei'secution 
of  the  Church  under  Domitian  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  was  especially  destructive  of 
Bibles,. which  were  correctly  supposed  to  be  the 
main  feeders  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Some  MSS.  cover  the  whole  New  Testament, 
some  only  parts ;  and  hence  they  are  divided  into 
five  or  six  classes,  according  as  they  contain  the 
Gospels,  or  the  Acts,  or  the  Catholic  Epistles,  or  the 
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Pauline  Epistles,  or  the  Apocalypse,  or  only  the 
Scripture  lessons  from  the  Gospels  or  Acts  and 
Epistles  (the  lectionaries).  Those  which  cover  more 
than  one  of  these  classes,  or  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, are  numbered  in  the  lists  two,  three,  or  more 
times.  The  Gospel  MSS.  are  the  most  numerous, 
those  of  the  Apocalypse  the  least  numerous.  Some 
MSS.  are  written  with  great  care,  some  contain  many 
erroi*s  of  transcribers ;  no  one  is  free  from  error  any 
more  than  a  printed  book.  Many  of  them  are  orna- 
mented with  illustrations  and  pictures.  Words^of 
frequent  occurrence  are  usually  abridged,  as  ^cr  :=: 
S'coc  (God),  K<T=Kvpiog  (Lord),  v<T=vl6g  (Son),  i<t=z 

'IijdoDc  (Jesus),  ^<T  =  Xpifrro^  (Christ),  irtip  =  wartip 
(Father),  Trva=7rvBVfxa  (Spirit);  also  arip  for  awrfip 
(Saviour),  avog  for  avStpwiroQ  (man),  and  owoa  for 
ohpavoQ  (heaven).*  Most  of  them  give  the  Greek 
text  only,  a  few  the  Latin  version  also  (hence  called 
codices  hilingues  or  (rrcBco-Zatini),  e.  g.  Cod.  D  (or 
Bezse)  for  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  Cod.  D  (Claromon- 
tanus)  for  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Cod.  A  (San- 
gallensis)  for  the  Gospels. 

They  were  mostly  written  in  the  East,  where  the 
Greek  continued  to  be  a  living  language,  chiefly  in 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  the  convents  of 
Mount  Athos,  but  the  best  have  found  their  way  to 
the  libraries  of  Rome,  Paris,  London,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  Greece, 
Lower  Italy,  and  Sicily)  the  knowledge  of  Greek  dis- 
appeared after  the  fifth  century  till  the  revival  of 

>  See  on  these  abbreviations  Scrivener,  pp.  46,  47. 
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learning  in  the  fifteenth,  and  the  Latin  Yulgate  sup^ 
plied  the  place  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible. 
A  few  Greek  Testaments  may  have  been  written  in 
Italy  or  Gaul,  as  the  Codex  Bezsd ;  perhaps  also  the 
Codex  Bossanensis,  which  was  discovered  in  Calabria 
in  1879,  but  Von  Gebhardt  and  Harnack  date  it 
from  the  East  as  a  gift  of  a  Byzantine  emperor. 
Westcott  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  Codex  B  repre- 
sents the  text  preserved  in  (he.  original  Greek  Chui*ch 
at  Rome.* 

All  the  MSS.,  whether  complete  or  defective,  are 
divided,  according  to  the  size  of  letters,  into  two 
classes,  uncial  and  cursive.  The  former  are  written 
in  large  or  capital  letters  {litiercB  uncialea  or  majus- 
etilw\  the  latter  in  small  letters  {littercB  minusculoe) 
or  in  current  hand.'  The  uncial  MSS.  are  older, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century,  and  hence 
more  valuable,  but  were  discovered  and  used  long 
after  the  cursive.  Two  of  them,  the  Sinaitic  and 
the  Vatican,  date  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.     One  only  is  complete,  the  Sinaitic. 

Besides  tlie  distinct  MSS.,  there  are  over  four 
hundred  Lectionaries  or  service-books,  which  contain 
only  the  Scripture  lessons  read  in  public  worship, 

'  Com.  on  St,  Johuy  Introd.  p.  Ixxxix. 

'  Uncialis  (adj.  from  unda^  the  twelfth  pari  of  anything ;  hence  the 
English  ounce  and  the  German  Time)  meaps  containing  a  twelfth^  and,  aB 
a  measure  of  length,  the  twelflhpart  ofafoot,  or  an  inch.  It  is  not  to  be 
taken  a^  literally  describing  the  size  of  the  letters.  Majusculus  (adj.  dimin. 
from  major),  somewhat  greater  or  larger,  when  applied  to  letters,  had  the 
same  meaning,  and  was  opposed  to  minusculus  (from  minus),  rather  smalU 
^ut  ther^. are  .also  very  small  imcials,  as  on  the  papyrus  rolls  of  Her- 
culaneum.  ... 

.7 
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either  from  the  Gospels  alone  (called  Uvangelistaria 
or  EvangdiaricL)^  or  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
{Prdxapostoli)^  or  from  the  Epistles  {EpUtolarid)^ 
or  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  {Apostoloevangelictj* 
They  are  sometimes  important  witnesses  to  the  text 
as  far  as  they  contain  it. 

A.   UNCIAL   MANUSCEIPTS. 

The  uncial  MSS.  are  d^sigoated  (since  Wetstein, 
1751),  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  by  the  capital  letters 
of  the  Latin  alphabet  (A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.),  with  the  help 
of  Greek  letters  for  a  few  MSS.  beyond  Cod.  Z,  and 
the  Hebrew  letter  Aleph  (x)  for  the  Sinaitic  MS., 
which  was  discovered  last  and  precedes  Cod.  A.' 
As  there  are  different  series  according  to  the  books 
they  contain,  the  same  letter  is  sometimes  used  two 
or  three  times.  Thus  D  designates  Codex  Bezse  in 
Cambridge  for  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  but  also  Codex 
Claromontanus  in  Paris  for  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
£  is  used  for  three  MSS.,  one  for  the  Gospels  (at 
Basle),  one  for  the  Acts  (at  Oxford),  and  one  for  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  (at  St.  Petersburg).    To  avoid  con- 

'  The  present  usage  arose  from  the  accidental  circnnnstance  that  the 
Codex  Alexandriniis  was  designated  as  Cod.  A  in  the  lower  margin  of 
Walton's  Polyglot  (Scrivener,  loc,  cit.  p.  72,  2d  ed.).  A  far  better  system 
would  be'  to  designate  them  iii  the  order  of  their  age  or  value,  which 
would  place  B  and  K  before  ^  But  the  usage  in  this  case  can  as  little 
be  altered  as  the  traditional  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and  verses. 
Mill  cited  the  copies  by.  abridgments  of  their  names, «.  jr.,  Alex.f  Cant^ 
Mont, ;  but  this  mode  would  now  take  too  much  space.  Wetstein  knew  14 
uncial  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  which  he  designated  from  A  to  O,  and  about 
112  cursives,  besides  24  Evangelistaries.  See  the  list  at  the  close  of  his 
Prolegomena,  I.  pp.  220-222,  and  II.  3-15. 
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fusion,  it  has  been  proposed  to  mark  the  difference 
by  adding  a  number;  thus  B  is  the  famous  Vatican 
Codex  which  extends  to  Heb.  ix.  14 ;  but  B  (a)  or 
Bg  is  the  Vatican  MS.  which  contains  the  Apoca* 
lypse ;  D  is  the  Codex  Bezee  for  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  D  (2)  or  Dg  the  Cod.  Claromont.  for  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  The  cursive  MSS.  are  designated  by  Arabic 
numerals,  but  with  the  same  inconvenience  of  sev- 
eral series. 

The  uncials  are  written  on  costly  and  durable 
vellum  or  parchment,  on  quarto  or  small  folio  pages 
of  one  or  two,  very  rarely  of  three  or  four,  columns. 
The  older  ones  have  no  division  of  words  or  sen- 
tences except  for  paragraphs,  no  accents  or  orna- 
mented letters,*  and  but  very  few  pause -marks. 
Hence  it  requires  some  practice  to  read  them  with 
ease.  The  following  would  be  a  specimen  in  English 
from  the  Gospel  of  John  (i.  1,  2) : 

INTHEBEGINNINGWASTHEWORD 
ANDTHEWORDWASWITHGODAND 
THEWORDWASGODTHESAMEWAS 
INTHEBEGINNINGWITHGODALL 

The  date  and  place,  which  were. not  marked  on 
MSS.  earlier  than  the  ninth  century,'  can  be  only 
approximately  ascertained  from  the  material,  the 

^  The  arabesques  at  the  end  of  the  books  in  K  B,  etc.,  might  be  con- 
sidered ornaments. 

'  The  earliest  dated  New  Test,  uncial  seems  to  be  F  of  the  Gospels,  with 
the  date  844  (according  to  Tischendorf 's  explanation  of  the  inscription ; 
see  Scrivener,  p.  140),  or  979  (according  to  Gardthausen,  p.  169) ;  S  of  the 
Gospels  is  dated  949.  The  oldest  dat«i  cursives  are  Cod.  461  of  the  Gos^ 
pels,  dated  A.D.  836,  Cod.  429,  A.D.  978,  and  Cod.  148  of  the  Acts,  A.D. 
984.    See  Scrivener,  p.  89,  and  Gardthausen,  pp.  181, 344. 
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form  of  letters,  the  style  of  writing,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  Ammonian  sections  {KB(f>a\aia,  cwpH/u- 
la)  in  the  G^espela,  the  Eusebian  Canons  (or  tables 
of  references  to  the  Ammonian  sections,  after  340, 
when  Eusebins  died),  the  Euthalian  sections  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  and  the  stichometric  divisions  or 
lines  {tjri\oi)  corresponding  to  sentences  (both  used, 
if  not  first  introduced,  by  Euthalius,  cir.  A.D.  458, 
in  his  editions  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles),^  marks 
of  punctuation  (ninth  century),  etc.  Sometimes  a 
second  or  third  hand  introduced  punctuation  and 
accents  or  different  readings.  Hence  the  distinc-* 
tion  of  lectionea  a  prima  mamtj  marked  by  a  star  (*); 
a  seounda  manu  (**,  or  \  or  **) ;  a  tertia  manu  (***, 
or  ^,  or  °).  In  Cod.  C  Tischendorf  used  small  figures 
(C*,  C^  C®),  in  Cod. «  he  used  small  letters  (k*,  ftc^  h«). 
The  Codex  Sinaiticus  has  been  corrected  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  century. 

Some  MSS.  (as  Codd.  C,  P,  Q,  R,  Z,  S)  have  been 
written  twice  over,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  costli- 
ness of  parchment,  and  are  called  codices  rescriptij 
or  palimpsests  {iraXlfixl/ritTToi) ;  the  new  book  being 
written  between  the  lines,  or  across,  or  in  place  of 
the  old  Bible  text. 

Constantino  the  Great  ordered  from  Eusebins, 
for  the  churches  of  Constantinople,  the  prepara- 
tion of  fifty  MSS,  of  the  Bible,  to  be  written  "  on 
artificially  wrought  skins  by  skilful  calligraphists." ' 

'  Afterwards  these  stichometric  divisions  were  abandoned  as  too  costly, 
and  gave  way  to  dots  or  other  marks  between  the  sentences. 

'  Eusebins,  Vita  Const,  iv.  86,  UivrfiKovra  oufidria  iv  Si^ipaiQ 
iyaawfKiifote  «  .  .  ifjrd  uxyiTwv  KoKKiypd^iov, 
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To  judge  from  this  fact,  the  number  of  uncials  was 
once  very  large,  but  most  of  them  perished  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  whole  number  now  known  is  less  than  one 
hundred.  Scrivener  reckons  56  for  the  Gospels 
(most  of  them  only  fragmentary),  14  for  the  Acts, 
6  for  the  Catholic  Epistles,  15  for  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, 5  for  the  Apocalypse,  exclusive  of  the  uncial 
lectionaries,  which  are  not  marked  by  capitals,  but 
by  Arabic  numerals,  like  cursive  MSS.  of  all  classes.^ 
Tischendprf  and  Von  Gebhardt  count  67— namely,  2 
of  the  fourth  century,  7  of  the  fifth,  17  of  the  sixth, 
6  of  the  seventh,  8  of  the  eighth.  23  of  the  ninth, 
4  of  the  tenth  (Cod.  I  being  counted  three  times, 
according  to  its  different  parts)."  The  latest  and 
most  complete  list  was  kindly  furnished  to  me  in  a 
private  letter  by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Cambridge,  as 
the  result  of  his  own  careful  researches.  He  states 
the  number  of  distinct  uncial  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  (not  including  lectionaries)  at  present 
known  as  83.  We  have  for  the  Gospels  62 ;  for.  the 
Acts  15;  for  the  Catholic  Epistles  7j  for  the  Pauline 
Epistles  20;  and  for  the  Apocalypse  5.  This  in- 
cludes the  Codex  Eossanensis,  the  Sunderland  -pa- 
limpsest, and  three  or  four  small  fragments  not  used 
by  Tischendorf .    Dr.  Abbot's  list  is  as  follows : 

Gospels:  «  A  B  C  D  E  F  F«  G  H  I»»*t- I»>  K  LM  NO  0**«d«f  pQ 
RSTT*<»*  T'*®**  U  V  W*^e*«'X  YZ  r  A  e»*»e<*«'«^  A  X 
n  £  and  the  Sunderland  MS.  (W  ',  Gregoiy) =62. 

>  Scrivener,  Introd,  p.  72  (2d  ed.  1874> 

'  In  Uerzog,  revised  ed.,  ii.  410  sq.   That  art.  was  written  in  1878.    Dr. 
Abbot  lei'ised  it  again  in  1882  for  Schaff  *s  ReL  EncycU  and  for  this  work. 
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AcU:  «  ABCDE(«)r«G(«)G'>H(8)I*''«L(*)P(0  =  15. 
Cath.:  »  A  B  C  K(«)  L(0  P(«)  =  7. 

Paul:  K  ABCD(8)  E(«)  F(«)  F*  G(3)  H(3)  !»•  K(«)  L(8)  M(0  N(-2) 

0(8)  0»»(8)  P(»)  Q(*)  R0)  =  20. 
Apoc.:  KAB(8)CP  =  6. 

Whole  number  of  distinct  MSS. : 

«  A  B  B*P<^  C  D«^^'««*  Dp*"^  E  E-"^*  Ep»"*  F  Fp*"**  F»  G  Gf*  (Gp*"') 

Q.b(act)  JJ  JJact  JJpaal  J  l.S.  S.4.fi.6.  7.  Jb  ^  K**'^*P»"^  L  L ■«'•  ^***" P*»^  M 
MP*°^  N  NP*^**^  O  O*^^^*'  0P*°*  0^^*"^^)  P  P Act- CAth. paol  apoc  Q  Qpaul 

RRp»'»*ST(orT*)T»o»T*>«'*«U  V  W**>«**«'X  YZ  FA  0«bcdefgh 
A  ^  n  2  and  the  Sunderland  MS.  (W»,  Gregory)  =83. 

G  P**^  and  A  are  parts  of  the  same  MS.,  and  are  here 
counted  as  one.  The  Codex  Sunderlandiauus,  as 
we  may  call  it,  consists  of  considerable  palimpsest 
fragments  of  all  the  four  Gospels  in  uncial  writing 
of  perhaps  the  ninth  century,  found  in  a  Menceitm 
belonging  to  the  Sunderland  Library  (No.  3252  of 
the  Catalogue),  and  recently  sold  to  the.  British  Mu- 
seum (Add.  MSS.  31,  919).  They  have  been  de^ 
ciphered  by  Professors  T.  K.  Abbott  and  J.  P.  Ma- 
haffy  of  Dublin.    The  text  is  not  of  great  value. 

• 

1.   PEIMAKY  UNCIALS. 

.  There  are  four  uncial  MSS.  which  for  antiquity, 
completeness,  and  value  occupy  the  first  rank — two 
of  the  fourth,  two  of  the  fifth  century ;  one  complete 
(k),  two  nearly  complete  (A  and  B),  one  defective  (C). 
To  these  is  usually  added  Cod.  D,  as  the  fifth  of  the 
great  uncials,  but  it  contains  only  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  and  has  strange  peculiarities.  In  the  Gospels 
the  text  of  C,  L,  T,  Z,  S,  and  of  A  in  Mark,  is  better 
than  that  of  A,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
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vment  A  is  undoubtedly,  after  k  and  B,  the  mo6t  im^ 
portant  MS, 

CODEX   8INAITICUS,  » 

«  (Aleph).  Codex  Sinaiticus,  formerly  in  the; 
Convent  of  Mount  Sinai  (hence  its  name),  now  in- 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg*  It  dates' 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  is  written 
on  fine  parchment  (13J  inches  wide  by  14-J  high),  in 
large  uncials,  with  four  colnmns  to  a  page  (of  48  lines 
each).  It  has  346^  leaves.  It  was  discovered  and 
secured  by  the  indefatigable  Prof.  C.  Tischendorf, 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai,  from  which  the  law  of  Jehovah  was 
proclaimed  for  all  generations  to  come,  and  where 
this  precious  document  had  been  providentially  pre- 
served for  many  centuries  unknown  and  unused  till 
the  fourth  of  February,  1859.  It  was  transferred  first 
to  Cairo,  then  to  Leipsic,  and  at  last  to  St,  Peters- 
burg, where  it  is  sacredly  kept.  The  text  was  printed 
at  Leipsic,  and  published  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the 
expense  of  the  Czar,  Alexander  II.,  in  celebration  of 
the  first  millennium  of  the  Russian  empire,  by  typo- 
graphic imitation  from  typets  specially  cast,  in  four 
folio  volumes.*     A  photographic  fac-simile  edition 

*  Bibliorum  Codex  Sinaiticus  Petropoliianus,  Auspiciis  auguslissimia 
ImpercUoris  AlexandH  IL  ex  tenebris protraxit  in  Europam  transtulit  ad 
iuvandas  atque  Ulustrandaa  sacras  lilteras  edidit  Constaktinus  Tischen<. 
DORP.  Fetropoli,  MDCCCLXII.  The  first  volume  contaius  the  dedicai 
tion  to  the  Emperor  (dated  Lips,  ff^n]  1862),  the  Prolegomena,  Notes  on 
the  corrections  by  later  hands,  and  twenty-one  plates  (in  fac-simile); 
vols.  ii.  and  iii.  contain  the  Septuagint ;  vol.  iv.  the  Greek  Testament 
(134^  leaves),  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (foil.  135-141),  and  a  part  of  the 
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would  be  still  better,  but  would  have  cost  over 
$100,000,  and  presented  many  blurred  pages. 

The  New  Testament,  together  with  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas. and  the  fragment  of  Heiinas,  was  also 
separately  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  smaller  type  in 
quarto  (Leipsic,  1863),  in  four  columns;  and  an 
octavo  edition  in  ordinary  type  {ibid.  1865).  He 
issued  a  CoUatio  Critica  of  the  Sjnaitic  with  the 
Elzevir  and  Vatican  texts  (Lips.  pp.  xxii.  and  109). 
Dr.  Scrivener  also  published  a  "  Full  Collation  of  the 
Sinaitic  MS.  with  the  Received  Text  of  the  .New 
Testament''  (Cambridge,  1864 ;  2d  ed.  1867).' 

Codex  »  is  the  most  complete,  and  also  (with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Vatican  MS.)  the  oldest, 
or,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  two  oldest  MSS.,  although 
it  was  last  found  and  used.  Tischendorf  calls  it 
^^  omnium  codicum  uncialium  solus  integer  omni- 
ur/ique  antiquissimusP  .  He  assigns  it  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  or  to  the  age  of  Eusebius,  the 
historian,  who  died  ia  340.  He  thinks  it  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  one  of  the  fifty  copies  which 
Constantine  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  in  331,  and  that  it  was 

sent  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  the  Cotivent  of 

■'    '         ■  '  -  i'      ' 

Pastor  Hermie  (foil.  142-147|).  Three  hundred  copies  of  this  rare  and 
costly  edition  were  prinied  and  distributed  among  crowned  heads  and 
large  libraries,  except  one  third  of  the  number,  which  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Prof.  Tischendorf  for  his  private  use.  There  are  probably 
about  a  dozen  copies  of  this  edition  in  the  United  States — in  the  library 
of  the  Am.  Bible  Society,  in  the  libraries  of  the  TheoL  Seminaries  at  New 
York  (Union  Sem.),  Princeton,  Andover,  in  the  Astor  Librar}",  the  Lenox 
Library,  in  the  University  libraries  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Rochester,  Auburo, 
etc. 
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Mount  Sinai,  wliich  he  fonnded.'  It  contains  largo 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Septiiagint 
Version  (199  leaves),  and  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, without  any  omission,  together  with  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  all  in  Greek,  and  a  part  of  the  Pastor 
Hermse  in  Greek  (147i  leaves).  It  is  much  disfig* 
nred  by  numerous  corrections  made  by  the  original 
scribes  or  several  later  writers,  especially  one  of  the 
fourth  century  (x^),  whose  emendations  are  very  valu- 
able, and  one  of  the  seventh  (k*^).  It  often  confirms 
Cod.  Vaticanus  in  characteristic  readings  (as  juiovoytviiQ 
&£»iC  "^OT  vcuc, in  John  i.  18;  rriv  iicicAijaiav  tov  Scou 
for  Kvpfov,  in  Acts  xx.  28),  and  omissions,  as  the  dox- 
ology  in  Matt.  vi.  13 ;  the  end  of  Mark  (xvi.  9-20) ; 
the  passage  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John 
vii.  SS-viii.  11) ;  iv  'E0|<t(^,  Eph.  i.  1.  It  frequently 
agrees,  also,  with  the  Old  Latin  Vereion ;  but  in 
many  and  important  cases  it  supports  other  witness- 
es, and  thereby  proves  its  independence."    In  1  Tim. 

'  See  Tischendorfs  edition  of  the  English  New  Test.,  Leips.  1869, 
p.  xii.,  and  Die  Sinaibibel  (1871),  p.  77.  After  a  more  careful  inspection  of 
the  Vatican  MS.  in  1866,  he  somewhat  modified  his  view  of  the  priority 
of  the  Sinaitic  over  the  Vatican  MS;,  and  assigned  them  both  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  maintaining  even  that  one  of  the  scribes  of  K  (who 
wrote  six  leaves,  and  whom  he  designates  D)  wrote  the  New  Testament 
part  of  B.  Compare  the  learned  and  able  essay  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot 
(against  Dean  Burgon):  Comparative  Antiquity  of  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican  MSS,i  in  the  "Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,"  vol.  x. 
(1872),  pp.  189-200,  and  p.  602.  Von  Gebhardt,  in  Herzog's  Real-Ency- 
khpddie  (new  ed.),  voL  ii.  p.  414,  pronounces  Burgon's  attempt  to  prove 
the  higher  antiquity  of  the  Vatican  MS.  by  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
an  entire  failure. 

'  Tischendorf  says  (Waffen  der  Fimtemies,  etc.,  p.  22) :  *^  A  thousand 
readings  of  the  Sinaitlcus,  among  them  exceedingly  remarkable  and  im*^ 
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iii.  16  it  supports  tlie  Alexandrian  aiid  Ephraeiii 
MSS.  in  reading  og  c^avfpw&ij  for  Scoc,  but  in  this 
place  all  three  MSS.  have  been  corrected  by  a  later 
hand.  It  has  contributed  very  much  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  text,  and  stimulated  the  progress 
of  the  revision  movement  in  England,  in  connec- 
tion with  Tischendorf's  Tauchnitz  edition  of  King 
James's  Version  (1869),  which  gives  in  foot-notes 
the  chief  readings  of  the  three  great  uncials  »,  B, 
and  A. 

Tischendorf  first  copied  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  with 
the  help  of  two  German  scribes  (a  physician  and  a 
druggist),  at  Cairo  in  two  months.*  But  afterwards, 
when  he  had  secured  its  permanent  possession  for  the 
Russian  government,  the  whole  of  the  great  edition 
was  printed,  as  Tischendorf  assures  us,  from  a  copy 
made  by  himself ;  and  in  the  final  revision  of  the 
proof-sheets  he  personally  compared  every  line  twice 
with  the  original  manuscript.'    Tregelles  inspected 

portant  ones  {ausserst  merkwurdige  und  wicktige),  which  are  sustained  by 
the  oldest  fathers  and  versions,  are  found  neither  in  the  Yaticanus  nor  the 
Alexandrinus.*- 

1  Nov,  Test,  Greece  ex  Sinaitico  Codice  ,.  ,ed.  Lips.  1865,  Prolegg.  p.  xii. : 
**  Ut  erat  conttitutum,  sine  mora  suscepta  est  ioiius  textus  antiquissimi  tran^. 
scriptio  atque  laboris  sociis  adsumpiis  duobus  popularibus,  aUero  medicinai 
dodore,  altera  medtcamentario,  intra  duo  menses  absoluta." 

'  He  says  {Vonoort  zur  Sin.  BibelhandschriJ}^  etc.,  Lips.  1862,  pp.  19, 
20) :  *'  In  die  Drucherei  gelangte  nichts  anderes  als  A  bschijlen  meiner 
ffandf  die  bet  emeuerter  Vergleichung  des  OriginalSf  das  nie  aus  meinen 
Handen  ham,  durch  vielfacke  Zeichen  fur  das  Verstdndniss  der  Setter 
eingerichiet  wurderu  ffierzu  ham  eine  andere  nickt  geringe  A  rbeit,  Nachdem 
die  ersten  Correkturabziige  von  anderer  Seite,  besottders  durch  Dr,  AfUhl- 
marm,  den  Uerausgeber  eines  Thesaurus  der  classischen  Latinitdt^  nach 
meiner  Ab^chri/i  berichfet  wdrckn  waren,  blieb  mir  aUein  die  Aufgabe, 
dieselben  Druchbogen  noch  zwei  Mai  nach  dem  Original  zu  revidiren,^ 
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the  original  at  Leipsic  in  1862  iu  Tischendorf  s 
house,  and  supposed  himself  to  have  discovered  a 
number  of  errors  in  the  St.  Petersburg  edition  ;  but 
Tischendorf  maintains  that  the  English  critic  (whose 
eyesight  had  become  seriously  impaired),  and  Scriv- 
ener likewise,  in  his  proposed  corrections  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Collation  (1864),  were  wrong  in  every 
instance.*  Considerable  portions  of  it  have  been 
photographed,  and  real  fac- similes  are  given  in 

KAI  o  M  OAX>rOyMe 

N  CD  c  M  erA^ect  I  n 
TOTHceyceBeixc 

MYCTHflONOCe 

<)>AN€pa:>eH€Ncvp 

KT  eAI  KXIODOHeN 

n  N  ia)<:f>e  Hxi'PAeic 

€KHfYXOHeNe 

e  Neci  Nen  i  ct€T 

OHeNKOCMOi* 
ANeXHM<|>eH€N 


Specimen  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  containing  1  Tim.  hi.  16 : 
Kcu  ofAoXoyovfie  \  vats  iitya  edriv  \  to  n}C  cvcrcjSeiac  I  fivtmiptov  oq  e 
^avipta^  iv  aap  \  ki  '  Bduccuio^  tv  |  im  ut^>^  ayyiXoiQ  \  Eicripvx^fJ 
IV  c  1  ^v&jiv  tiriarev  \  •&i|  cv  KOfffita '  |  aveXf}/A0^i|  tv  \  do^ri, 

1  See  Tischendorfs  Nov.  Teat,  Greece  ex  Sinaitico  Codice  (Lips.  1865), 
ProUgg.  pp.  xlui.-li. 
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Tiscliendorf's  tliree  editions,  and  in  Scrivener's  In- 
troduction. Mr.  Burgon,  also,  in  his  book  on  the 
LdBt  Twelve  Verses  of  MarJc^  gives  an  exact  fac- 
simile of  a  page,  taken  at  St.  Petersburg,  which 
shows  the  last  two  columns  of  Mark  (to  xvi.  8)  and 
the  first  two  columns  of  Luke. 

.  Note  on  the  Discovery  of  Codex  Sinaiticus. — The  story  of  this 
great  discovery,  which  made  Dr.  Tischendorf  one  of  the  happiest  men  I 
ever  knew,  reads  like  an  heroic  romance :  his  three  journeys  from  Leipsic 
to  Mount  Sinai,  in  pursuit  of  manuscript  treasures,  in  1844,  18o3,  and 
1859 ;  his  6r8t  rescue  of  forty-three  leaves  of  the  Septuagint  from  a  waste- 
basket  in  the  library  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine  in  1844  (published 
as  *<  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  **  in  1846) ;  his  fruitless  journey  in  1858 ; 
his  final  discovery  of  the  whole  Cod.  Sinaiticus  in  1859,  with  the  powerful 
aid  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Knssian  Czar,  who  met  such  a  terrible 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Nihilists  in  1881 ;  his  patient  labor  in  transcrib- 
ing the  priceless  document  first  at  Cairo,  then  at  Leipsic,  and  in  its  pub- 
lication in  four  magnificent  volumes,  in  connection  with  a  great  national 
event  of  the  Russian  empire  (1862) ;  his  controversy  with  the  Greek 
Simonides,  who  impudently  claimed  to  have  written  the  codex  on  Mount 
Athos  in  1839  and  1840  \  his  successful  vindication ;  his  two  smfdler  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  with  ample  Prolegomena ;  and  his  thorough 
utilization  of  the  Codex  and  all  other  available  sources  in  the  eighth  and 
last  critical  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament  (completed  in  1872),  so  soon 
followed  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  death  (in  1874).  All  these  advent- 
ures and  incidents  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history 
of  biblical  discoveries  and  scholarship.  He  has  told  the  story  repeatedly 
and  fullv  himself,  not  without  some  excusable  vanitv,  in  his  Reise  in  den 
Orient  (1845-46),  and  Avs  dem  heil.  Lande  (18^,  sections  9, 10, 15,  25); 
his  Notitia  Codicis  Sinaitici  (1860);  the  Prolegomena  to  his  editions 
(1862  and  1865);  his  two  controversial  pamphlets,  Die  Anfechtungen  der 
Sinaibibel  (1868),  and  Wajfen  der  Finsterniss  wider  die  Sinaibibel  (1868); 
and  most  fully  in  his  Die  Sinaibibel,  Vtre  Entdeckung,  He^-ausgahe  und 
Erwerbung  (Leipzig,  1871).' 

He  thus  describes  his  delight  when,  on  his  third  journey,  he  discovered, 
almost  by  an  accident  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the  entire  MS.,  and 
was  permitted  to  examine  it  in  his  room : 

*'  Not  till  I  reached  my  chamber  did  I  give  myself  up  to  the  over- 
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powering  impresBioQ  of  the  reality ;  my  wildest  hopes  and  dreams  were 
more  than  accomplished,  I  knew  that  in  my  hands  I  held  an  incoropar* 
able  treasure  for  Christian  learning.  While  in  the  deepest  emotion  I  now 
recognized,  too,  on  the  leaves  before  my  eyes,  in  pale  characters,  the 
superscription  *  The  Shepherd.'  In  fact,  there  lay  before  me  not  only  the 
entire  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  but  alsp  a  portion  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 
Both  these  writings  were  regarded  by  many  congregations  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  as  constituent  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  had  well-nigh  disappeared  after  the  Church  had  once  declared  them 
apocr}'phal.  The  books  of  our  New  Testament  were  complete :  what  an 
immense  advantage  over  our  most  renowned  Bible  manuscripts~>the  Vat- 
ican and  the  Alexandrine !  Of  the  Old  Testament,  not  only  were  those 
eighty-«ix  leaves  recovered,  but  —  and  how  precious  was  every  single 
leaf-^one  hundred  and  twelve  others  besides,  including  all  the  poetical 
books. 

"It  was  past  eight  in  the  evening;  one  lamp  feebly  lit  my  chamber; 
there  was  no  means  of  warming,  although  in  the  morning  it  had  been  icy 
cold  in  the  convent.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  found  treasure  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  sleep.  I  immediately  set  myself  to  work  to  copy  off  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  whose  first  part  was  hitherto  known  only  in  a  de- 
fective Latin  translation.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  I  must  copy  the  whole 
manuscript,  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  get  possession  of  the  original."  * 

^  Die  Sinaibibel  (1871),  pp.  18, 14.  As  this  book  (one  of  the  last  from 
his  pen)  may  become  very  rare,  I  will  add  the  original :  *^£r8t  avfmeinem 
Zimmer  gab  ich  mich  dem  uberwaltigenden  Eindruck  der  Thatsache  hin ; 
meine  kuhnsten  Hoffnungen  und  Trdume  waren- uhertroffen,  Ich  wusste, 
dass  ich  einen  urwergleichlichen  Schatzjiir  die  christliche  Wissenschafit  in 
meinen  Handen  hielU  Mitten  in  der  tiefsten  RUhrung  erkannf  ichjefzt  auch 
auf  Bldttern  vor  meinen  Augen  in  lessen  Schrijtzugen  die  AvfschHft: 
'Der  ffirte,*  In  der  That  lag  ausser  dem  voUstdndigen  Biiefe  dea  Barna- 
bas auch  ein  Theil  vom  Hirten  des  Hermas  vor  mir:  beide  Schrijten  vmr- 
den  vor  der  Mitte  des  4.  Jahrhunderts  von  vielen  Seiten  als  Bestandtheile 
des  Neuen  Testaments  angesehen^  waren  dann  aber,  da  sie  die  Kirche  Jur 
apokryph  erlddrte,fast  verschwunden.  Die  BUcher  itnseres  Neuen  Testa- 
ments waren  voUstdndig:  welch  a^sserordenilicher  Vorzvg  vor  unseren 
beiii&mtesten  Bibdhandsch'ifleny  der  Vaiikanischen  und  der  A  kxandrini- 
schen, .  Vom  A  Uen  Testament  waren  nicht  nurjene  86  Blatter  wiedergefundePf 
Spndern — und  wie  kostbar  war  jedes  einzelne  Blatt — noch  112  andere  mil 
sdmmtlichen  poetischen  BUchern^ 
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He  secured  first  the  temporary  loan  of  the  Codex.  It  was  carried  by 
Bedawln  on  camel's  back  from  Mt.  Sinai  to  Cairo,  There  he  copied, 
with  the  help  of  two  of  his  countrymen,  the  110,000  lines  of  the  Codex, 
and  marked  the  changes  by  later  hands,  which  amount  in  all  to  over 
12,000.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  permitted  to  take  it  with 
him  to  Europe  as  a  conditional  present  to  the  Czar  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lication. He  showed  it  first  to  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  at  Vienna,  then 
to  King  John  of  Saxony,  and  to  the  King  of  Prussia  (now  Emperor  of 
Germany)  in  Berlin,  and  his  minister  of  worship  (Herr  von  Bethmann 
Holweg,  who  recognized  a  special  providence  in  the  discovery  of  such  a 
treasure  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai  by  a  German  Professor  of  the  Evangelical 
Church).  In  November  he  laid  it  before  Alexander  II.  and  the  Holy 
Synod  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  was  kept  for  a  while  in  the  Foreign 
Ofiice.  .  Then  it  was  used  by  Tischendorf  in  the  preparation  of  his  edition 
in  Leipsic,and  at  last  (1869)  permanently  transferred  to  the  imperial  library. 

Thus  the  four  great  Eastern  uncials  are  distributed  throughout  Europe 
—the  Sinaitic  is  in  St  Petersburg  and  the  Greek  Church,  the  Vatican  in 
Kome  and  the  Roman  Church,  the  Alexandrian  in  London  and  the 
Anglican  Church,  Codex  Ephrsem  in  Paris  and  the  Galilean  Church. 
Germany  has  none  of  these  treasures,  but  has  done  more  to  secure  and  to 
utilize  them  for  the  benefit  of  Christendom  than  any  other  country. 

In  March,  1877,  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine 
on  Mount  Sinai— that  awfully  sublime  granite  pulpit  of  Jehovah  for  the 
proclamation  of  his  holy  law  to  all  future  generations.  Two  of  the  thirty 
monks  kindly  showed  me  that  curious  building  which  unites  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  fort,  a  church,  a  mosque,  and  a  monastic  retreat,  and  calls  to 
mind  some  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history*  of  the  race.  I  saw  the 
library  of  several  hundred  written  and  printed  volumes,  ascetic  and  homi- 
letic  treatises,  mostly  in  Greek,  some  in  Arabic,  some  in  Russian,  many 
of  them  worm-eaten,  soiled,  and  torn.  On  a  dusty  table  lay  Champollion's 
Pictorial  Egypt  (presented  to  the  Convent  by  the  French  government), 

"  Es  war  A  bends  nach  acht,  erne  Lampe  erleuchfete  nvr  spSrlich  mein 
Zimmer ;  ein  Mktel  zur  Heizung  gab  es  nicht,  obschon  es  am  Morgen  ini 
Kloster  sogar  Eis  gefroren  hatte,  Aber  es  war  mir  nicht  moglich^ gegenuber 
dem  entdeckten  Reichthume  zu  schlafen,  Ich  setzte  tnich  vielmekr  sofoH 
daran^  den  Brief  des  BamabaSj  dessen  erster  Theil  nur  erst  aus  eisier 
mangelhajien  lateinischen  Uebersetzung  bekamit  war,  abzuschreiben,  -  Es 
war  mir  Idar^  dass  ich  die  ganze  Handschri/i  abschreiben  musste,  wenn  ich 
sie  nickt  im  Oi'iginal  sollte  erwerben  konnett,^* 
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a  copy  of  Tischendorffl  edition  of  the  Septnagint  (which  was  presented  by 
himself),  and  a  copy  of  the  imperial  four-volume  edition  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  (no  doubt  a  present  of  the  Czar).  A  beautiful,  but  rather  late, 
copy  of  an  Evangelistary  (the  Codex  Aureus),  written  in  gold  uncial 
letters  in  double  columns,  with  illuminated  pictures  of  the  Saviour,  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Evangelists,  is  preserved  in  the  chapel,  and  adorns  a 
reading-desk.  When  I  inquired  about  the  original  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
and  mentioned  the  name  of  Tischendorf,  the  sub -prior  kindled  up  in 
indignation  and  unceremoniously  called  him  a  thief,  who  had  stolen 
their  greatest  treasure  on  the  pretext  of  a  temporary  loan.  When  I  re- 
minded him  of  the  large  reward  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  fur- 
nished a  new  silver  shrine  for  the  coffin  of  St.  Catherine,  he  admitted  it 
reluctantly,  but  remarked  that  they  did  not  want  the  silver,  but  the 
manuscript — the  manuscript,  of  which  these  ignorant  monks  had  actually 
burned  several  leaves  before  Tischendorf  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  rest  in 
1844.  But  the  charge  of  theft  is  false.  After  long  delays  and  Oriental 
formalities  the  Codex  was  formally  presented  (not  sold)  to  the  Czar  in 
1869  by  the  new  prior.  Archbishop  Kallistratos,  and  the  monks  of  the 
Convents  of  St.  Catherine  and  Cairo.  The  usual  Oriental  expectation 
of  backsheesh  was  fulfilled,  although  perhaps  not  to  the  extent  which 
Dr.  Tischendorf  desired.  So  he  assured  me  in  1871,  and  showed  me,  at 
Leipsic,  two  letters  of  Kallistratos  full  of  Oriental  compliments  and  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  the  German  Professor,  and  stating  that  the  Codex 
was  presented  to  the  Autocrat  of  the  tiussias  as  *'  a  testimony  of  eternal 
devotion"  («/c  ivStt^iv  rrJQ  aiSiov  tffiwv  icai  tov  Xtva  tvyvutfioffvvrn;)* 
See  his  own  account  of  the  final  delivery  in  Die  Sinaibibd,  p.  91. 


CODEX  ALEXANDRINUS. 

A.  Codex  Alexandrintjb  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
quarto  and  two  cohimns  (12f  inches  high,  lOJ  broad), 
given  by  Patriarch  Cyril  Lucar  of  Constantinople 
(the  unlucky  Calvinistic  reformer,  formerly  of  Alex- 
andria) to  King  Charles  I.  (1628),  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  London,  where  the  open  volume  of  the 
New  Testament  is  exhibited  in  the  MS.  room.  It 
was  probably  written  in  Alexandria.  It  contains 
on  773  leaves  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Septuagint 
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Version  (edited  by  Baber,  London,  1816-28),  and  the 
New  Testament ;  but,  unfortunately,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  Matt.  i.  1-xxv.  6,  John  yi.  50-viii.  52,  and 
2  Cor.  iv.  13-xii,  6.  It  has  also  at  the  end  the  Greek 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians, 
with  a  fragment  of  a  second  epistle,  or  rather  homily. 
This  was  the  only  MS.  extant  of  Clement  before 
the  discovery  by  Philothebs  Bryennios  of  the  copy 
at  Constantinople  (1875).    The  New  Testament  of 
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H^pxnenoiHceNoecT^oMoy 

pATOCI<AIAl<^TA.CI<6SrACT  OC 

KAiCKOTocenifMcoTrHc^wayccoy, 

ocexenreexvT-qic  ica.  iTT^i^isnrrrw 

I M  isi  1  cijeMco  V^^xc^T-o^^rlslK^o 

Kr  I  o  M  e  o  e-roeTT"i  c  kotto  vc- 
TTOiML^iisfeirMnrMtsj6Ki<XHorxM 

nroYXi  MX-roc^^OVLXiOY- 

Specimens  of  the  Codex:  Alkxamdrinus. 
The  first  is  in  bright  red,  with  breathings  and  accents,  and  contains 
Gen.  i.  1,  2,  Sept.  (Ev  apxfj  tTroifiatP  6  Ba  tov  6v  \  pavbv  kql  ttjv 
yqv  »i  dk  yrj  t/v  do  I  paroff  xai  aKaraaKevatrrofT '  \  Kat  omtoo  liravia 
rrj<T  aflvtroov.),  -The  second  specimen  is  in  common  ink,  and  contains 
Acts  XX.  28  (Upoaix^rt  eavrour  Kai  rravri  rat  \  votfiviu) '  (V  ut  vfjiatr 
TO  TTva  TO  ]  ayiov  eS^STO  nriaKoirova '  |  woifiatveiv  rrfv  £KK\ri(fiav  \  tov 
Kv  riv  nEpKiroirj&aTO  dia  j  tov  aifiaTO^  tov  idiov.'),  A  favors  Kvpiov 
versus  ^iov. 
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the  Alexandrian  MS.  was  published  by  Charles  G. 
Woide  in  nncial  type  (London,  1786),  and  by  B.  H. 
Cowper,  in  common  type  (ibid.  1860).  We  have  it 
now  in  a  most  beautiful  photographic  fac-simile, 
issued  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  Lon- 
don, 1879.  The  Old  Testament  part  is  in  course  of 
publication  in  the  same  style  (1882). 

Cod.  A  is  the  first  uncial  MS.  that. was  used  by 
biblical  scholars  (although  Cod.  D  was  knovm  be- 
fore to  Beza).  .  It  stands  in  the  third  or  fourth 
rank  of  the  large  uncials.  It  presents  a  text  which 
in  the  Gospels  occupies  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  oldest  unfeial  and  the  latter  ctirsive  text, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  most  circulated  in 
the  fourth  century;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Test, 
it  stands  next  to  k  and  B.  In  several  books  it  agrees 
with  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  many  peculiar  readings 
which  are  not  attested  by  the  older  Latin ;  hence 
Dr.  Hort  (ii.  162)  infers  that  Jerome,  in  his  revision, 
must  have  used  to  a  great  extent  a  common  original 
with  A. 

OODEX  VATIOANUS. 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus,  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  on  very  fine  thin  vellum,  in  small  but  clear 
and  neat  uncial  letters,  in  three  columns  (of  42  lines 
each)  to  a  quarto  page  (10  inches  by  10^),  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Eome  (No.  1209).  It  is 
the  most  valuable  of  the  many  valuable  treasures  of 
this  great  repository  of  ecclesiastical  learning  and 
literature.  It  is  more  accurately  written  than  the 
Sinaitic  MS.,  and  probably  a  little  older,  but  not  so 
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fuv  rtiv  Xi^ov  Ik  Ttjo 
I  ^vpaa  Tov  fijfri' 
fikiov  I  kdi  dva 
/3\€^a(7at  dni>\pov' 
fftv  on  avaKtKv  [ 
XiffTM  6  Xt^oa  ifv 
ydp  I  fiiyaff  otpo- 
dpa  Kdi  iX  I  ^bvffai 
U<r  rb  fivrifiU  \  ov 
ilSov  veaviiTKOv  | 
Ka^fifiivov  iv  Toiff 
I  ^€^10(9  Tr€/9ij3c- 
P^tflfAs  1  vov  aroXnP 
XtvKrjv  I  ifat  lU' 
^afifin^noav  I  6  U 
Xlyct   dvTaiffjiri  \ 

Tti  I  Tt  TOV  vaKa- 
pTivdv  TO-  1  IffTav- 
pufJiEvov  rjyfpl^ri 
6vK  tariv  wSe  'id€ 
I  6  Toiroa  oirov 
i^r\Kd  •  dvTbv  dXXa 
virdyiT%  I  iiware 
TOUT  fia^rduT  \ 
dvTov  Kdi  rw  «•€- 
rpw  !  (OTi  vpodyei 
vfAdfT  k<r  I  TTJv  ya- 
XiXdiav  tKH  di/ 
I  Tbv  oil/M^t  Ka- 
duKT  a  i  wev  v^iiv 
Kdi  t^cX^ov  I  aai 
iipvyov  drrb  tov  | 
fivrifitiov  itx^v 
ydp  I  dvrdiT  Tpo- 
HOff  Kdi  IK  I  aTatriff 
Kdi  dvSevi  6v  \  Siv 
iXirov  l^o^bvv  \  to 
ydp: 


G^l^^cirdyMiaHMeloy 

edyCJklEtcxUM  NHM<f 

KXOi^MCMOU'^Krxoic 
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Specimen  of  thb  Codbx  Vaticaihts,  costaihiso  Makk  xvi.  8-8. 
[fitivced  from  Dean  Burgon'»  photograph  (tf  the  whole  paye.   By  ptrmit»km\. 
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complete.*  It  was  apparently  copied  in  Egypt  by 
two  or  three  skilfal  scribes.  Tischendorf  has  ob* 
served  the  fact  that  the  scribe  of  the  New  Test,  was 
the  same  who  wrote  a  few  pages  in  the  New  Test, 
of  «,  together  with  the  opening  verses  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, besides  corrections.  This  fact  seems  to  point 
to  the  same  age  and  country  of  the  two  MSS. ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  corrections,  the  remarkable 
difference  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Test.," 
and  other  peculiarities,  as  clearly  indicate  different 
and  independent  sources  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived. This  makes  their  united  testimony  all  the 
stronger.  The  corrections  in  both  enable  us  to 
some  extent  to  follow  the  history  of  the  text. 

Cod.  B  was  brought  to  Home  shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Vatican  Library  by  Pope  Nich- 
olas V.  in  1448;  perhaps  (as  Dr.  Scrivener  and 
others  conjecture)  by  the  learned  Cardinal  Bes- 
sarion,  formerly  archbishop  of  Nicsea,  who  labored 
at  the  Council  of  FeiTara- Florence  with  great  zeal, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  (d.  1472).  It  was  entered  in  the  earliest 
catalogue  of  that  library,  made  in  1475.    It  contains 

'  Dr.  Tregelles  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  antiquity  of  B  that 
he  thought  it  was  written  before  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (825).  He  so 
informed  Dr.  Scrivener  (Six  Lect,  p.  28).  The  Roman  editors  contend, 
of  course,  for  the  primacy  of  the  Vatican  against  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  but 
admit  that  they  are  not  far  apart,  **non  magnam  intercedere  aiatem  inter 
utriusque  lUn-i  ediiionem,"    See  Tom.  vi.  p.  vii. 

'  In  Cod.  K  the  Pauline  Epistles  precede  the  Acts,  and  the  Hebrews 
are  placed  between  2  Thessalonians  and  1  Timothy.  In  Cod.  B  the  Catholic 
Epistles  are  between  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  Hebrews 
precede  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (which  are  lost).  Both  differ  from  the  order 
of  the  Vulgate. 
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the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
some  gaps,'  and  the  New  Testament  as  far  as  Heb. 
ix.  14  (inclusive),  and  breaks  oflE  in  the  middle  of  the 
verse  and  of  tlie  word  Ku^a  \  put  The  Pastoral 
Epistles  (1  and  2  Timothy  and  Titus),  Philemon,  and 
the  Apocalypse  are  lost.  Cod.  B  for  the  Apocalypse 
(likewise  in  the  Vatican,  as  No.  2066)  is  a  different 
MS.,  of  the  eighth  century,  and  is  marked  Q  by 
Tregelles. 

Cod.  B  became  first  known  about  1533,"  when 
Sepulyeda  directed  the  attention  of  Erasmus  to  it, 
but  it  was  watched  with  jealous  care  by  the  papal 
authorities,  and  kept  from  public  use  till  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  first  partially 
and  imperfectly  collated,  under  considerable  restric- 
tions, by  Bartolocci,  librarian  of  the  Vatican  (1669), 
then  by  the  Abbate  Mico  for  Eichard  Bentley  (about 
1720,  published  1799),  and  by  Andrew  Birch  of 
Copenhagen  (1781,  published  1788,  1798,  1801). 
When  the  MS.  was  transferred  to  Paris  during  the 
empire  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Dr.  Hug,  a  Eoman 
Catholic  scholar,  inspected  it  in  1809,  and  first  fully 
recognized  its  paramount  value  (1810). 

After  the  MS.  was  restored  to  Rome,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  almost  inaccessible,  even  to  famous  schol- 
ars. Dr.  Tregelles  was  not  even  permitted  to  use 
pen  and  ink,  although  he  was  armed  with  a  letter 
from  Cardinal  Wiseman.    The  MS.  was  nevertheless 

^  Gen.  i.  1-xlvi.  28  is  wanting,  and  supplied  by  small  type  in  the 
Roman  edition;  also  Ps.  cv.  (cvi.)  27-cxxxvii.  (cxxxviii.)  6,  and  the 
Books  of  Maccabees. 

'  If  not  already  in  1522,  as  Tregelles  thinks,  Home's  Intr,  iv.  107. 
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examined  to  some  extent  by  Muralt  (1844),  more 
thoroughly  by  Tischendorf  (1843, 1844, 1866),  Tre- 
gelles  (1845),  Drfessel  (1855),  Burgon  (1860),  Alford 
(1861),  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Cnre  (in  1862).  It  was 
at  last  printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  (d.  1854),  Eome,  1828-38, 
but  not  published  till  1857  (in  5  vols.,  the  fifth  con- 
taining the  New  Testament) ;  and  so  inaccurately 
that  this  edition  is  critically  worthless.  The  New 
Testament  was  again  published  separately,  with  some 
improvements,  by  Vercellone,  Rome,  1859;  more 
critically  by  Tischendorf,  Leipsic,  1867,  from  a  par- 
tial inspection  of  fourteen  days  (three  hours  each 
day)  in  1866  under  the  constant  supervision  of  C. 
Vercellone,  who  learned  from  the  German  expert 
some  useful  lessons  in  editorial  work.*  Now,  at  last, 
we  have  a  complete  and  critical,  though  by  no  means 
infallible,  quasi  fac-simile  edition  of  the  whole  Vat- 
ican MS.  by  Vercellone  (d.  1869),  Jos.  Cozza,  and 
Gaetano  Sergio  (who  was  associated  for  a  short  time 
with  Cozza  after  Vercellone's  death),  Rome,  1868-81, 
in  six  stately  folio  volumes.  The  type  used  was  cast 
in  Leipsic,  at  the  expense  of  the  Propaganda,  from 
the  same  moulds  as  that  employed  for  Tischendorf  s 
edition  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  although  the  Vatican 
Codex  is  written  in  much  smaller  letters.  Tischen- 
dorf complained  of  the  bad  use  which  the  Roman 
printers  made  of  his  type.    A  real  fac-simile,  like 

'  Novum  Testamentum  Vaticanum  .  .  .  edL  Tischendorf,  Lips.  1867,  with 
Prolegomena.  Comp.  his  Appendix  N,  Ti  Vaticani,  1869,  and  his  Retponsa 
ad  calumnids  Romanas,  1870  (in  refutation  of  the  charges  of  the  "  Civilt^ 
cattolica'^. 
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the  one  which  the  British  Museum  published  of 
Cod.  A,  would  be  far  preferable.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  magnificent  publication,  for  which  the  papal  gov- 
ernment deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole  Church.' 
The  Vatican  is  upon  the  whole  the  best  as  well 
as  the  oldest  of  MSS.  now  known,  but  must  be  used 
with  proper  regard  to  all  other  sources  of  evidence. 
In  this  judgment  most  modern  critics  agree.  Lach- 
mann  and  Tregelles  made  it  the  chief  basis  of  their 
text  as  far  as  they  then  knew  it.  Westcott  and  Hort 
have  used  it  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  since 
it  has  been  published  in  full.  Tischendorf  pays  the 
greatest  attention  to  it  throughout,  although,  in  his 
last  critical  edition,  he  shows  in  many  conflicting 
cases  a  natural  preference  for  the  Sinaitic  Codex  of 
his  own  discovery.  B  has  numerous  corrections  by 
a  contemporaneous  hand,  and  was  supplied  with 

^  The  full  title  of  the  Roman  quasi  fac-simUe  edition  reads :  *'  Bibliorttm 
Sacrorum  Grcecus  Codex  Vaticanus  auspice  Pio  IX.  Poniifice  Maximo 
coUatis  eiudiis  Caroli  Vercellone  Sodalis  Bamabitas  et  Josephi  Cozza 
Monachi  Basiliam  ediius,  Somae,  typis  et  impensis  S.  Congregationis  de 
Propaganda  Fide."  1868  to  1881.  Beautifully  printed  on  vellum  paper. 
Four  volumes  contain  the  Septuagint  (i.  Pentateuch  and  Jos.;  ii.  Judges, 
etc. ;  iii.  The  Psalms,  etc. ;  iv.  Esther,  etc.) ;  one  volume  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  appeared  in  1868  as  tom.  v.  It  gives  the  original  MS.  down 
to  Heb.  ix.  14,  in  284  large  pages,  8  columns.  The  rest  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  (from  pp.  285  to  802)  are  supplied  from 
a  later  text  (recetUiori  manu)  in  ordinary  Greek  type,  and  have  therefore 
less  critical  value.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  are 
wanting  altogether.  The  sixth  volume,  which  was  published  in  1881, 
"  auspice  Leone  XIII,"  contains  xxxvL  and  170  pages,  prolegomena  and 
commentaries  by  Canon  Fabiani  and  Jos.  Cozza,  together  with  four  plates 
of  fac-similes  selected  from  the  Septuagint.  I  used  the  copy  in  the  Astor 
Library.  The  last  volume  is  disappointing.  Tischendorf  would  have 
made  much  more  thorough  work. 
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accents  and  breathings  by  a  third  hand  in  the  tenth 
century  or  later.*  It  is  more  free  from  Western  or 
Alexandrian  readings  than  m.  It  presents  on  the 
whole,  with  fit,  the  simplest,  shortest,  and  concisest 
text.  The  charge  of  omissions  of  many  words  and 
whole  clauses  is  founded  on  the  false  assumption 
that  the  Elzevir  text  is  the  standard.    Westcott  and 

• 

Hort  say  (p.  557) :  "  The  fondness  for  omissions, 
which  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  scribe 
of  the  Vatican,  is  imaginary,  except,  perhaps,  single 
petty  words."  The  agreement  of  B  and  k  is  (with 
few  exceptions)  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  of  a  reading,  and,  when  supported  by 
other  ante-Ni^ene  tdstimony,  it  is  conclusive.  Their 
concurrent  testimony  from  independent  sources 
gives  us  the  oldest  attainable  text,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  or  the 
generation  next  to  that  of  the  autographs. 

Note.— We  need  not  be  surprised  that  B,  as  weU  as  K,  should  have 
incurred  the  special  hostility  of  the  admirers  of  the  common  text,  from 
ivhich  it  so  often  departs.  Dr.  Dobbin,  as  quoted  by  Scrivener  (p.  108), 
calculated  that  B  leaves  out  2556  words  or  clauses.  Dean  Burgon  (in  the 
**  Quarterly  Review  "  for  Oct.  1881,  p.  164)  asserts  that,  in  the  Gospels 
alone,  B  omits  at  least  2877  words,  adds  536,  substitutes  985,  transposes 
2098,  modifies  1182  (total  changes,  7578) ;  the  corresponding  figures  in  K 
being  severally  8455, 839, 1114,  2299, 1265  (in  all  8972).  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  the  Dean,  in  defiance  of  the  best  Judges,  condemns 
K  and  B  as  the  inost  corrupt  of  MSS.,  and  of  course  all  the  critical 
editions  based  on  them.  His  list  of  departures  is  indeed  formidable,  but 
all  the  worse  for  the  common  text  which  is  hb  standard ;  for  in  nine  cases 

'  Tischendorf  says  "not  earlier  than  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centur}-." 
The  Soman  editors  think  they  have  identified  the  man  (a  certain  monk, 
Clemens  or  KXrifitig),  and  assign  his  date  (conjecturally)  as  "  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.*' 
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out  of  ten  it  is  easier  to  account  for  additions  and  interpolations  than  for 
omissions.  Dean  Burgon  often  refers  to  Dr.  Scrivener,  the  oonservative 
editor  of  the  textus  receptus,  as  an  authority ;  but  even  Scrivener  accords 
'^  to  Cod.  B  at  least  as  much  weight  as  to  any  single  document  in  existence" 
(Jwtrod,  p.  108),  and  calls  it,  "in  common  with  our  [his J  opponents,  the 
most  weighty  single  authority  we  possess"  (p.  471).  For  a  true  estimate 
of  the  comparative  value  of  united  testimony,  see  the  convincing  exposi- 
tion  of  Dr.  Hort's  Introductionf  pp.  212-224.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that,  with  some  specified  exceptions,  the  united  readings  of  these  two 
oldest  MSS.  should  be  accepted  as  the  true  readings  until  strong  internal 
evidence  is  found  to  the  contrary,  and  that  no  readings  of  K  and  B  can 
safely  be  rejected  absolutely,  though  it  is  sometimes  right  to  place  them 
only  on  an  alternative  footing,  especially  where  they  receive  no  support 
from  Versions  or  Fathers. 

On  this  line  the  great  battle  for  the  purest  text  of  the  New  Testament 
must  be  fought  out.  The  question  is  between  the  oldest  MSS.  and  the 
latest,  between  the  uncial  text  and  the  Stephanie  or  Elzevir  text.  The 
conflict  has  fairly  begun  in  the  Revision  year  1881,  with  a  rare  amount 
of  learning  and  zeal  on  both  sides,  and  before  a  far  larger  audience  in  two 
hemispheres  than  ever  listened  to  a  discussion  on  a  dry  and  intricate, 
yet  very  important,  department  of  biblical  scholarship.  We  accept  the 
alternative  put  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  whose  learning  is  only  equalled 
by  his  dogmatism,  but  we  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  "  Codices  B  and 
K,"  he  says,*  "  are  either  among  the  purest  of  manuscripts,  or  else  they 
are  among  the  very  foulest.  The  text  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  i$ 
either  the  very  best  which  has  ever  appeared,  or  else  it  is  the  very  worst ; 
the  nearest  to  the  sacred  autographs,  or  the  furthest  from  them.  There 
is  no  room  for  both  opinions;  and  there  cannot  exist  any  middle  view. 
The  question  will  have  to  be  fought  out,  and  it  must  be  fought  out  fairly." 

Magna  est  Veritas  et  prcevalebU, 

CODEX   EPHRJSMI. 

C.  Codex  Eeoius,  or  EpHRiEMi  Syri,  in  the  Nation- 
al Library  at  Paris,  is  a  codex  reecriptns,  and  has  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  works  of  the  Syrian 

'  See  his  third  article  on  the  New  Test.  Revision  in  *'The  Quarterly 
Review  "  for  April,  1882,  at  the  close,  p.  877. 


I  i  I 
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father,  Ephrsem   (d.  372),  were      | 
written   over  tlie  original  Bible      ^ 
text,  which   is  scarcely   legible.'       « 
It  dates  from  the  fifth  century,       I- 
and   probably  from    Alexandria.       =. 
Tiecliendorf  regards   C  as  older      =1 
than  A,  and  in  tlie  Gospels  it  has      ^  ^ 
a  much  better  text.    Unfortunate-      S  g 
ly  it  is  very  defective,  and  con-      |  g 
tains  only  64  leaves  of  the  Old       S  ^ 
Test,  and  about  three  fifths  of      J  ^ 
the  New  Test.  (145  out  of  238 
Jeaves),  one  or  more  sheets  having 
perished  out  of  almost  every  quire 
of  four  sheets.    It  was  first  collated 
by  WetBtein  (1716),  and  edited  by 
Tischendorf  (Leipsic,  1843-45,  2 
vols.).     Its  text  "seema  to  stand 
nearly  midway  between  A  and  B, 
Bomewhat  inclining  to  the  latter" 
(Scrivener).     Two  correctors,  one 
of  the  sixth,  the  other  of  the  ninth 
century  (designated  by  Tischendorf 
as  C**,  C***,  or  C,  C^),  have  been 
at  work  on  the  MS.  (e.  g.,  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  16)  to  the  perplexity  of  the       1 
critical  collator.  -^ 

'  The  owner  of  that  US.  must  have  bad  a  vtry         •.. 
low  idea  of  tUe  Bible  to  replaoe  it  by  the  writings         g 
of  Ephnsm.     It  was  making  void  the  Word  of 
God  by  the  traditiooa  of  men.     Comp.  Matt. 

IT.  6. 
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CODEX  BKZJE. 

D,  for  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  is  Codex  BsziB,  or 
Cantabeigiensis,  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
at  Cambridge  (to  which  Beza  presented  it  in  1581). 
It  dates  from  the  sixth  century,  and  was  written  in 
the  Occident,  probably  in  Gaul,  by  a  transcriber 
ignorant  of  Greek.  It  contains  only  the  Gospels 
and  Acts,  with  a  Latin  vereion ;  edited  in  fac-simile 
type  by  Thomas  Kipling,  Cambridge,  1793,  2  vols, 
fol.,  and  more  accurately  by  Dr.  Scrivener,  in  com- 
mon type,  with  a  copious  introduction  and  valuable 
critical  notes,  Cambridge,  1864. 

Cod.  D  is  the  second  of  the  uncial  MSS.  which 
was  known  to  scholars  (B  being  the  first).  Beza 
procured  it  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Irenseus  at 
Lyons  in  1562,  but  did  not  use  it  on  account  of  its 
many  departures  from  other  MSS.  It  is  generally 
ranked  with  the  great  uncials,  but  is  the  least  valu- 
able and  trustworthy  of  them.  Its  text  is  very 
peculiar  and  puzzling.  It  has  many  bold  and  ex- 
tensive interpolations,  e.  ^.,  a  paragraph  after  Luke 
vi.  4  (which  is  found  nowhere  else) :  "  On  the  same 
day  he  [Jesus]  beheld  a  certain  man  working  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  said  unto  him,  Man,  blessed  art  thou 
if  thou  knowest  what  thou  doest;  but  if  thou  know- 
est  not,  thou  art  cursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the 
law."  It  differs  more  than  any  other  from  the  re- 
ceived Greek  text,  but  it  often  agrees  in  remarkable 
readings  with  the  ancient  Latin  and  Syriac  versions. 

Dr.  Tregelles  remarks  that  "  its  evidence,  when 
alone,  especially  in  additions,  is  of  scarcely  any  value 
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as  to  the  genuine  text;  but  of  the  very  greatest 
when  corroborated  by  other  very  ancient  author- 
ity." 

Dr.  Hort  attaches  great  importance  to  this  singu- 
lar MS.  as  a  means  of  tracing  textual  corruptions  up 
to  the  fourth,  and  even  the  second  century.  He 
says  (ii.  149) :  "  In  spite  of  the  prodigious  amount 
of  error  which  D  contains,  these  readings,  in  which 
it  sustains  and  is  sustained  by  other  documents  de- 
rived from  very  ancient  texts  of  other  types,  render 
it  often  invaluable  for  the  secure  recovery  of  the 
true  text ;  and,  apart  from  this  direct  applicability, 
no  other  single  source  of  evidence,  except  the  quota- 
tions of  Origen,  surpasses  it  in  value  on  the  equally 
important  ground  of  historical  or  indirect  instruc- 
tiveness.  To  what  extent  its  unique  readings  are 
due  to  license  on  the  part  of  the  scribe,  rather  than 
to  faithful  reproduction  of  an  antecedent  text  now 
otherwise  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable how  frequently  the  discovery  of  fresh 
evidence,  especially  Old  Latin  evidence,  supplies  a 
second  authority  for  readings  in  which  D  had  hith- 
erto stood  alone.  At  all  events,  when  every  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  possible  individual  license, 
the  text  of  D  presents  a  truer  image  of  the  form  in 
which  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  most  widely  read 
in  the  third  and  probably  a  great  part  of  the  second 
century  than  any  other  extant  Greek  MS." 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  little  deduction  to 
Cod.  D  (2)  for  the  Pauline  Epistles,  which  deserves 
a  place  among  the  primary  uncials,  but  is  usually 
ranked  with  the  secondary.    It  likewise  gives  the 
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Western  text,  which  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  is  of 
inferior  value.    (See  below.) 

2.   SECONDAEY  tJKCIALS. 

The  secondary  uncial  MSS.  are  defective  and  of 
later  date — from  the  fifth  century  (Q  and  T)  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Most  of  them  contain 
the  Gospels,  only  five  tlie  Apocalypse.  "None  of 
them  show  signs  of  having  formed  part  of  a  com- 
plete Bible,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  any  of 
them  belonged  to  a  complete  New  Testament.  Six 
alone  are  known  to  have  contained  more  than  one 
of  the  groups  of  books,  if  we  count  the  Acts  and 
the  Apocalypse  as  tliough  they  were  each  a  group."  * 

In  giving  a  brief  account  of  these  secondary 
uncials  I  follow  chiefly  the  latest  descriptive  list  of 
Tischendorf,  as  revised  by  Dr.  Gebhardt  (1878),  and 
again  revised  and  completed  by  Dr.  Abbot  (1882).* 

B  (2),  for  the  Apocalypse :  Codex  Vaticanus  2066  (formerly  Basilian 
Codex  105) ;  eighth  century.  Edited  by  Tischendorf,  imperfectly  1846, 
carefully  1869,  afler  a  fresh  collation  made  in  1866.  Cozza  published  a 
few  unimportant  corrections  to  this  latest  edition  in  Ad  edUionem  Apoca- 
lypseos  S.  Johanma  juxta  vettutissimum  codicem  Basil,  Vat.  2066  Lips,  amw 
1869  evulffatam  animadvernones,  Bom.  1869.  Tregelles  marked  this  MS. 
with  the  letter  Q,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  far  more  valuable  and  famous 
Cod.  B. 

D  (2),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles  (including  Hebrews) :  Codex  Claso- 
MONTANUS ;  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century ;  slightly  defective, 
but  very  valuable ;  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  Collated  by  Tregelles, 
1849  and  1850.     Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Leipsic,  1852.     Beza  procured  it 

*  Westcott  and  Hort,  ii.  75. 

»  For  Schaflf's  Relig,  Enq/clopcedia,  vol.  i.  271-273  (published  in  New 
York  and  Edinburgh,  Nov.  1882).  The  additions  of  Dr.  Abbot  are  marked 
by  his  initials  in  brackets. 
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from  the  monastery  of  Clermont  (hence  the  name),  and  made  some  use 
of  it  (1582).  It  is  Greek  and  Latin,  sticbometric,  with  accents  by  a  later 
hand,  but  no  division  of  words.  It  was  retouched  at  different  times. 
The  Latin  text  represents  the  oldest  version  (of  the  second  centur^^). 

£  (1),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Basileensis;  eighth  century;  in  the 
library  at  Basle;  defective  in  Luke.  Erasmus  overlooked  it.  Collated 
by  Tischendorf  and  Muller  (1843),  and  by  Tregelles  (1846).  It  is  better 
than  most  of  the  second-class  uncials.  It  approaches  to  the  Textus  Re- 
ceptus, 

E  (2),  for  the  Acts :  Codex  Laudiancs  ;  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford;  a  present  from  Archbishop  Laud  in  1686  (hence  the  name);  with 
a  close  Latin  version  on  the  left;  column  \  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ; 
probably  brought  from  Tarsus  to  England  by  Theodore  of  Canterbury 
(d.  690),  and  used  by  the  Venerable  Bede  (d.  785) ;  newly  published  by 
Tischendorf,  in  the  ninth  vol  of  his  Monumenta  Sacra,  1870.  Very  valu- 
able for  the  Greek-Latin  text  of  the  Acts. 

E  (3),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles:  Codex  Sanoermanensis ;  Gneco- 
Latin;  formerly  at  Saint-Germain  des  Pres  (hence  the  name),  near  Paris; 
now  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  Greek  a  mere  copy  of  D  (Claromont.) 
after  it  had  been  altered  by  several  hands.  Ninth  or  tenth  century.  Of 
no  critical  value  except  for  the  Latin  text. 

F  (1),  for  the  Gospels :  Codex  Boreeliamus;  once  possessed  by  John 
Boreel  (d.  1629),  Dutch  ambassador  in  London  under  James  I. ;  now  in 
the  library  of  the  University  at  Utrecht.     Not  important. 

F  (2),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles :  Codex  Augiensis  (named  from  A  vgia 
Dives  or  Major,  a  monastery  at  Beichenau  in  Switzerland) ;  bought  by 
Richard  Bentley  at  Heidelberg,  and  bequeathed  by  his  nephew  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  Gneco- Latin  (but  the  Latin  no  translation  of  the 
Greek);  collated  by  Tischendorf,  1842,  by  Tregelles,  1845 ;  carefully  edited 
by  Dr.  Scrivener,  1859,  in  common  type.    Ninth  century. 

F* :  designates  those  passages  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Pauline  Epistles 
found  copied  on  the  margin  of  the  Coislin  Octateuch  in  Paris,  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  Printed  by  Tischendorf  in  1846 
(Mofium,  8,  ined,^, 

G  (1),  for  the  Gospels :  Codex  Harleianus  ;  collated  by  Wetstein, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles.  Ninth  or  tenth  century.  It  has  many  breaks. 
Now  in  the  British  Museum. 

G  (2),  for  the  Acts  (ii.  45-iii.  8) ;  seventh  century ;  now  in  St.  Peters- 
burg^ taken  there  by  Tischendorf  in  1850.  It  has  a  few  rare  and  valu- 
able reading 
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G  \  for  the  Acts  (fragments  of  chapters  xvi.,  xvti.,  xviii.) ;  ninth  oentory 
or  earlier;  now  called  Codex  Vaticanus  9671,  formerly  Cryptoferratensis. 
Edited  by  Cozza,  1877. 

G(3),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles:  Codex  Boermeriakus;  was  either 
copied  from  F  (Hort),  or  from  the  same  archetype  (Tischendorf,  Scriv- 
ener). Ninth  century.  It  is  a  part  of  the  same  MS^  as  ^  of  the  Gospels. 
Purchased  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Boemer  at  Leipsic,  1705 ;  in  the  Boyal  Library 
at  Dresden. 

H  (1),  for  the  Gospels :  Codex  Seidblii  ;  tenth  century ;  beginning 
Matt.  XV.  30,  and  defective  in  all  the  Gospels.  Now  in  the  Public  Library 
of  Hamburg.  Collated  by  Tregelles,  1850,  and  examined  in  1854  by 
Tischendorf. 

H  (2),  for  the  Acts :  Codex  Mutineksis  ;  ninth  century ;  lacks  about 
seven  chapters.  Now  at  Modena.  Carefully  collated  by  Tischendorf, 
1848,  and  by  Tregelles,  1845. 

H  (3),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles:  Codex  Coislinianus;  sixth  century; 
fragments  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  thirty-one  leaves,  all  found  in  the 
binding  of  manuscripts  at  or  from  the  Monastery  of  St.  Athanasius  at 
Mount  Athos.  Twelve  of  these  leaves  are  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris ;  and  two  formerly  there  are  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  These  fourteen 
leaves,  containing  fragments  of  1  Corinthians,  Galatians,  1  Timothy,  Titus^ 
and  Hebrews,  were  published  by  Montfaucon  in  1715,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Cdslimana.  Two  more  leaves  at  Moscow  (^Bibl,  S,  Syn,  61),  containing 
parts  of  Heb.  x.,  were  first  described  and  collated  by  Matthasi  (1784),  and 
have  been  edited  in  fao-simile  by  Sabas  {SpecmupakBogr,,  Moscow,  1868). 
They  are  designated  as  N^  in  Tischendorf *s  Greek  Testament^  seventh 
edition  (1859).  Four  more  leaves,  belonging  to  Archbishop  Porfiri  and 
the  Archimandrite  Antony,  are  cited  b}'  Tischendorf  in  his  last  (eighth) 
critical  edition  on  2  Cor.  iv.  4-6 ;  Col.  iii.  5-8 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9-13,  iv.  6-10. 
Still  more  recentlv  nine  new  leaves  have  been  discovered  at  Mount  Athos. 
Their  text,  containing  parts  of  2  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  has  been 
published  by  Duchesne  in  the  A  rckives  det  mitsiaru  scient,  et  lit.,  3*  s^r., 
tom.  iii.  p.  420  sqq.,  Paris,  1876.  Two  more  leaves,  containing  1  Tim.  vi 
9-13,  and  2  Tim.  ii.  1-9,  have  been  found  attached  to  a  MS.  in  the  National 
Library  at  Turin  in  1881.     [£.  A.] 

I,  for  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Pauline  Epistles:  Codex  Tischemdobfi- 
ANUS  II.,  at  St.  Petersburg,  designates  a  manuscript  in  which,  under  later 
Georgian  writing,  there  are  twenty-eight  palimpsest  leaves  of  seven  dif- 
ferent codices,  containing  fragments  of  the  New  Testament,  as  follows^ 
V,  of  John  xi.,  xii.,  xv.,  xvi.,  xix.    I',  of  1  Cor.  xv.,  xvi.*,  Tit.  L;  Acts 
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zzviii.  I  *f  of  Matt  xiv.,  zxir.,  xzy.,  xzvi. ;  Mark  ix.,  xiv.  I  ^  of  Matt. 
xvii.-xix. ;  Luke  xviii. ;  John  iv.,  v.,  xx.  IS  of  Acts  ii.,  xxvi.  I*,  of 
Acts  xiii.  I  \  of  Luke  vii.,  xxiv.  I  **'•'  are  of  the  fifth  century ;  !*• ''  of 
the  sixth ;  I  *•  •  of  the  seventh.  The  text  of  1  *•••*♦•'  has  a  close  affinity 
with  K  A  B  C  D  L.  Published  by  Tischendorf  in  his  M<m,  soar.  iaed.  N.  C, 
voL  L  (1855). 

I^  for  John's  Gospel,  formerly  N^;  beginning  of  fifth  century;  four 
palimpsest  leaves  in  the  British  Museum,  containing,  under  two  layers 
of  Syriac  writing,  fragments  of  seventeen  verses  of  John  xiii.  and  xvi. 
Deciphered  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  and  published  by  the  former 
in  his  Mon,  sacr,  ined,  N.  C,  vol.  iL  (1857).     [E.  A.] 

K  (1),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Cyprius;  complete;  middle  or  end  of 
ninth  century;  now  in  Paris.  Text  somewhat- remarkable.  Collated  by 
Tischendorf  (1842)  and  Tregelles  (1849  and  1850). 

K(2),  for  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles:  Codex  Mosquenbis; 
ninth  century;  brought  from  Mount  Athos  to  Moscow.  Lacks  a  part  of 
Bomans  and  1  Corinthians.    Collated  by  Matthsei. 

L  (1),  for  the  Gospels :  Codex  Bbgius  ;  published  by  Tischendorf,  1846 ; 
written  in  the  eighth  century;  full  of  errors  in  spelling,  but  very  remark- 
able for  its  agreement  with  K,  B,  and  Origen ;  now  in  Paris. 

L  (2),  for  the  Acts,  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles :  Codex  Anoblicusj 
or  Passionex  (formerly  G  and  I) ;  ninth  century ;  now  in  the  Angelica 
Library  of  the  Augustinian  monks  at  Borne.  Contains  Acts  vii.  10  to 
Heb.  xiii.  10.    Collated  by  Tischendorf  (1843)  and  Tregelles  (1845). 

M  (1),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Campianus;  complete;  end  of  ninth 
century;  now  in  Paris.    Copied  and  used  by  Tischendorf  (1849). 

M  (2),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles:  Codex  Buber;  ninth  century.  Two 
folio  leaves  at  Hamburg  ( Heb.  i.  1-iv.  8,  xii.  20-xiii.  25 ),  and  two  at 
London  (1  Cor.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i.  15 ;  2  Cor.  x.  18-xii.  5).  Written  in  red. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Anecdot,  sacr,  et  pro/,,  1855,  and»  with  a  few 
corrections,  1861. 

N  (1),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Purpureus;  end  of  the  sixth  century; 
a  beautiful  manuscript  written  on  the  thinnest  vellum,  dyed  purple,  with 
silver  letters  (the  abbreviations  QC=Srt6c,  KC^KvpioQj  etc.,  in  gold); 
four  leaves  in  London,  two  in  Vienna,  six  in  the  Vatican,  and  thirty- 
three  in  the  Monastery  of  SL  John  in  Patmos.  Tischendorf  used  in  his 
eighth  edition  of  the  New  Testament  the  readings  of  the  thirty-three 
Patmos  leaves  transcribed  by  John  Sakkelion,  containing  Mark  vi.  53-xv. 
28,  with  some  gaps.  These  have  since  been  published  by  Duchesne  in 
the  Archwta  tkt  missioru  tcierUifiques,  8^  sen,  tom.  iii.  1876. 
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N  (2),  for  GAlatians  and  Hebrews:  two  leaves;  ninth  century;  con- 
taining GaL  V.  12-vi.  4  and  Heb.  v.  8-vi.  10.  Brought  by  Tischendorf  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

N  \    The  manuscript  now  marked  by  Tischendorf  I  \ 

O  (1),  for  John's  Gospel:  eight  leaves;  ninth  century;  containing  a 
part  of  John  i.  and  xx.,  with  scholia;  now  in  Moscow  (JS,  Syn,  120). 
Edited  by  Matthei  (1785),  and,  after  him,  by  Tregelles,  Cod.  Zacykthxus 
(1861),  Appendix.     Text  valuable. 

O  (2),  for  2  Corinthians:  two  leaves;  sixth  century;  containing  2  Cor. 
i.  20-ii.  12.  Brought  from  the  East  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Tischendorf  in 
1859. 

O*  0*'(l)  O*  O*  0*  O':  Psalters  or  other  manuscripts,  containing 
some  or  all  of  the  hymns  of  Luke's  Gospel  (i.  46  sqq.,  68  sqq.,  ii.  29  sqq.). 
6  *  is  atVolfenbUttel  (ed.  Tischendorf,  A  need,  sacr.  et  prof^  1855).  O  ^  at 
Oxford.  O  ^  at  Verona,  the  Greek  text  in  Roman  letters  (ed.  Bianchini, 
1740).  O^  at  Zurich,  on  purple  vellum  in  silver  letters  (ed.  Tischen- 
dorf, Afon,  sacr.  ined,  N.  C,  vol.  i  v.).  O  *  and  O '  at  St.  Gall  and  St.  Peters- 
burg (collated  by  Tischendorf).  O  ^  is  of  the  sixth  century ;  O  <^  of  the 
seventh ;  O  *  •*  • '  of  the  ninth. 

O*'  (2),  for  the  Pauline  Epistles :  sixth  century ;  a  leaf,  which  imperfect- 
ly presents  £ph.  iv.  1-18.    Collated  by  Tischendorf  at  Moscow  in  1868. 

P  (1),  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  I.;  sixth  century; 
a  palimpsest  at  WolfenbUttel,  containing  portions  of  all  the  Gospels  (518 
verses).    Edited  by  Tischendorf  (i/on.  s<icr,  ined,  N.  C.  voL  vi.  1869). 

P  (2),  for  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation,  with  some  defects :  Codex 
PouFiRiANUS,  a  palimpsest  of  the  ninth  century,  in  possession  of  Arch- 
bishop Porfiri  at  St.  Petersburg  (now  at  Kiev) ;  the  text  is  particularly 
good  in  the  Revelation.  Edited  by  Tischendorf,  1865  and  1869.  It  gen- 
erally confirms  A  and  C,  but  often  K  against  all  the  rest. 

Q  (1),  for  Luke  and  John :  Codex  Guklpherbytanus  XL ;  fifth  century; 
a  palimpsest  containing  fragments  (247  verses)  of  Luke  and  John ;  now 
at  WolfenbUtteL     Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Mon.  sacr,  ined,  N.  C,  iii.  1860. 

Q  (2) :  PoRFiBiANUS,  fifth  century ;  papyrus  fragments  of  1  Cor.  L 17- 
20 ;  vi.  ia-18 ;  viL  3, 4, 10-14.     Collated  by  Tischendorf. 

R,  for  Luke :  Codex  Nitribnsis  ;  sixth  century ;  a  fragmentary  pal- 
impsest of  Luke  from  a  Coptic  Monastery  of  the  Nitrian  Desert;  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Collated  by  Tregelles  (1854),  and  edited  by  Tischen- 
dorf (J/on.  sacr,  ined,  N.  C,  vol  i.  1855). 

R  (2),  a  palimpsest  leaf  of  about  the  seventh  century,  containing  2  Cor. 
xi.  1-9 ;  convent  of  Grotta  Ferrata,near  Rome ;  published  by  Cozza  in  1867. 
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S,  for  the  Gospels:  Ck)dex  Yaticanus  854  (A.D.  d49);  a  complete 
manascript  of  the  Gospels.  Collated  by  Tischendorf  for  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  his  Greek  Testament. 

T,  for  Luke  and  John :  Codex  Boroianus  I. ;  fifth  centur}^ ;  now  in  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome ;  fragments  of  Luke  xxii.,  xxiii.,  and 
John  vi.-viii.,  the  Greek  text  accompanied  by  a  Sahidic  or  Thebaic  ver- 
sion. The  fragments  of  John  were  published  by  Giorgi  in  1789.  Those 
of  Luke  were  first  collated  by  B.  H.  Alford. 

T*®' :  fragments  of  Luke  xii.  16-xiii.  82,  John  viii.  28-82,  formerly 
owned  by  Woide,  and  published  by  Ford  in  his  Append,  Cod,  A  lex,  (1799). 
Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  shown  by  Lightfoot  to  belong  to  a  different 
manuscript. 

T  ^ :  fragments  of  the  first  four  chapters  of  John ;  sixth  century ;  now 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

T  ^ :  a  fragment  of  Matthew  (xiv.  19-xv.  8),  resembling  the  above. 

T  ' :  fragments  of  a  Greek  -  Sahidic  Evangelistary  (seventh  centur}') 
found  by  Tischendorf  (1866)  in  the  Borgian  Library  at  Rome.  Con- 
tains Matt.  xvi.  18>20;  Mark  1.  8-8;  xii.  85-87;  John  xix.  28-27;  xx. 
80,  81. 

T  * :  a  bit  of  an  Evangelistary,  of  about  the  sixth  century,  from  Upper 
Egypt;  now  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  It 
contains  Matt.  iii.  18-16.  Readings  given  in  the  Postscript  to  Tregelles*s 
Greek  Testament,  p.  1070.     [E.  A.] 

U,  for  the  Gospels :  Codex  Nanianus  ;  end  of  ninth  or  beginning  of 
tenth  century ;  now  in  Library  of  St.  Mark,  Venice.  Contains  the  Gospels 
complete.    Collated  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 

y,  for  the  Gospels :  Codex  Mosqubnsis,  of  the  Gospels  to  John  vii.  89; 
ninth  century;  almost  complete.  Written  at  Mount  Athos.  Matthaei 
collated  and  described  it  in  1779. 

W  *  and  W  *> :  the  former  designates  two  leaves,  with  fragments  of 
Luke  ix.,  x.,  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris ;  probably  of  the  eighth 
century ;  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Mon,  saa',  ined.^  1846.  The  latter 
is  a  palimpsest  of  fourteen  leaves  found  by  Tischendorf  at  Naples,  and 
fully  deciphered  by  him  in  1866. 

W  ^ :  three  leaves  (ninth  centnr}'),  containing  Mark  ii.  8-16 ;  Luke  i. 
20^2,  64-79;  now  at  St.  Gall.  Edited  by  Tischendorf,  M<m,  sacr,  ined,, 
N.  C,  vol.  iii.  (1860). 

W  ^  I  fragments  of  Mark  vii.,  Tiii.,  ix.  (ninth  century),  found  in  the 
binding  of  a  volume  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
readings  are  remarkable. 

9 
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W* :  a  fragment  containing  John  iv.  9-14,  discovered  in  1865  in  the 
Library  of  Christ  Church  College  at  Oxford.  Closely  resembles  O,  and  is 
perhaps  a  part  of  the  same  manuscript.  Alford  calls  it  Frag.  Ath.  b ;  and 
his  Frag.  Ath.  a,  containing  John  ii.  17-iii.  8,  found  by  P.  £.  Pusey  in  the 
cover  of  a  manuscript  at  Mount  Athos,  probably  belongs  to  the  same  Codex. 

W :  so  we  may  designate  a  palimpsest  leaf  (ninth  century ),  contain- 
ing Mark  v.  16-40,  found  by  Mr.  Yansittart  in  Cod.  192  of  the  Acts.    . 

W s :  the  Sunderland  palimpsest, ninth  century;  see  above,  p.  102. 

X,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Monacemsis;  fragmentary;  end  of  ninth 
or  beginning,  of  tenth  centur}' ;  now  in  the  Munich  University  Library. 
Collated  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 

Y,  for  the  Gospel  of  John :  Codex  Barberini  ;  fragmentary^  eighth 
century;  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Prince  Barberini  at  Borne.  Tischen- 
dorf published  it  in  Mon,  sacr.  ined,^  1846. 

Z,  for  Matthew:  Codex  Dublinensis;  rescriptus;  sixth  century;  one 
of  the  chief  palimpsests;  text  in  value  next  to  IK  and  B.  Edited  by 
Barrett,  1801,  in  faulty  fac-simile;  Tregelles  supplemented  his  edition  in 
1863 ;  re-edited  with  great  care  by  T.  K.  Abbott,  Lond.  1880.  .  See  notice 
by  Dr.  Gregory  in  Schtlrer's  **  Theologische  Literaturzeitung,"  Leips.  1881, 
col.  228  sq.    . 

r,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Tisciiekdorfianus  TV.;  ninth  or  tenth 
century ;  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  an  Eastern  monastery ;  sold  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  in  1855.  Another  portion  of  the  same  MS.  was  discovered 
by  Tischendorf  in  1859,  and  taken  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  two  together 
make  a  nearly  complete  copy  of  the  Gospels.  An  inscription  at  the  close 
of  John  fixes  the  date  probably  at  Nov.  27, 844  (according  to  Tischendorf), 
or  979  (according  to  Gardthausen). 

A,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Sanqallensis  (St.  Gall);  ninth  century; 
probably  written  by  Irish  monks  at  St.  Gall.  Complete,  lacking  one  leaf, 
with  a  Latin  interlinear  translation,  somewhat  conformed  to  the  Vulgate. 
Published  by  Rettig  in  lithographed  fac-simile,  Zurich,  1836. 

OS  for  Matthew:  Codex  Tischendorfianus  L;  seventh  century; 
now  in  the  Leipsic  University  Library;  containing  fragments  of  Matt 
xiii.,  xiv.,  XV.  Found  by  Tischendorf  in  the  East  in  1844,  and  published 
in  his  Mon,  sacr,  ined,,  1846,  with  a  few  lines  of  Matt,  xii.,  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  Mon,  8aa\  ined,,  N.  C,  vol.  ii.  (1857). 

O  ^ :  six  leaves  (sixth  or  seventh  century),  fragments  of  Matt,  xxii., 
xxiii.,  and  Mark  iv.,  v.  Brought  by  Tischendorf  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
1859. 

Q^:  two  fulio .leaves  (sixth  century),  with  Matt.  xxi.  19-24,  and 
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John  xviii.  29-35.  Tischendorf  broagbt  the  first,  and  Archbishop  Porfiri 
the  second,  to  St.  Petersburg. 

6<i:  a  fragment  (eighth  century)  of  Luke  xi.  87-45.  Brovght  to 
St.  Petersburg  by  Tischendorf. 

e  • :  a  fragment  (sixth  century)  of  Matt  xxvi.  2-4, 7-9. 

6':  fragments  (sixth  century)  of  Matt,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  and  Mark  i.,  ii. 

e  « :  a  fragment  (sixth  century)  of  John  (vi.  18, 14, 22-24),  like  O  (2). 

e  ^ :  GrsBco- Arabic  fragments  (ninth  century)  of  Matt.  xiv.  and  xxv., 
which,  together  with  6  ® '',  belong  to  the  collection  of  Archbishop  Porfiri 
formerly  at  St.  Petersburg  (now  at  Kiev  ?). 

A,  for  Luke  and  John :  Codex  Tischendorfianus  III.;  ninth  century; 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Librar}' ;  collated  by  Tischendorf  (who  brought  it 
from  the  East)  and  Tregelles.  The  portion  of  this  MS.  containing 
Matthew  and  Mark  is  written  in  cursive  characters,  and  was  brought  by 
Tischendorf  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1859. 

37,  for  Luke  i.  1-xi.  33  (with  some  gaps) :  Codex  Zacyntiiius  ;  a  pal- 
impsest of  the  eighth  century ;  formerly  at  the  island  of  Zante ;  presented 
in  1821  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London ;  deciphered 
and  published  by  Tregelles,  1861.  The  text  is  very  valuable,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  comroentar}'. 

IT,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Petbopolitanus ;  ninth  centur}";  brought 
by  Tischendorf  from  Smyrna ;  collated  by  him,  1864  and  18C5.  The  MS. 
is  nearly  complete,  lacking  77  verses. 

S,  for  Matthew  and  Mark :  Codex  Rossanemsis;  found  by  two  German 
scholars,  Dr.  Oscar  von  Gebhardt,  of  Gottingen,  and  Dr.  Adolf  Harnack, 
of  Giessen,  in  March,  1879,  at  Rossano,  in  Calabria,  in  possession  of  the 
archbishop,  who  got  it  from  the  library  of  the  former  convent.  It  is 
beautifully  written,  in  silver  letters,  on  very  fine  purple-colored  vellum, 
with  the  three  first  lines  in  both  columns,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Gospel,  in  gold  (very  rare  among  Greek  MSS.).  It  is  also  richly  orna- 
mented with  eighteen  remarkable  pictures  in  w^ater-colors,  representing 
scenes  in  the  gospel  history;  hence  important  for  the  hbtory  of  early 
Christian  art.  Its  miniatures  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
celebrated  Vienna  purple  MS.  of  Genesis.  It  consists  of  188  leaves  of  two 
columns  of  twenty  lines  each,  and  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  (Luke  and  John  are  lost).  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  ends  with  the 
words,  ETArPEAION  KATA  MATGAION.  Gebhardt  and  Harnack 
assign  it  to  the  sixth  centur}%  The  text  shows  a  departure  from  the 
oldest  MSS.  (X  and  B),  and  an  approach  to  the  amended  text  of  A  A  IT. 
It  frequently  agrees  with  D  and  the  old  Latin  against  the  mass  of  later 


Specmes  op  tre  Codex  RoasANEssis,  contaihino  Matt.  vi.  18, 14, 
wovtipov  on ]  aov  iirriv  i)  0a  I  iriXda  mi  i]  Iv  I  vafii;  rut  ^  do\^a  EIC 

roue  o""  I  vat  nfii)!'.  |  Eni'  ynp  aipijn  [  roif  oi'[Spuiir]oic  rn  |  Jfapoir- 
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MSS.  It  contains,  however,  the  doxology  in  the  LonVs  Prayer,  Matt.  vi. 
13,  which  is  omitted  in  the  old  Latin  and  Vulgate,  as  well  as  in  K  B  D  Z, 
Origen,  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian,  and  originated  in  liturgical  use  in  Syria. 
It  accords  most  remarkably  with  N  of  the  Gospels  (Cod.  Purpureus). 

See  Evanffeliorum  Codex  argenieus  pwpureus  Rossanensis  (2),  litteris 
argenieU  sexto  ut  videtur  sasculo  scriptiis  picturiaque  omatuSf  by  O.  voq 
Gebhardt  and  Adolf  Harnack,  Leipsic,  1880;  with  fac-similes  of  portions 
of  the  text  and  outline  sketches  of  the  pictures.  A  full  edition  of  the 
codex  is  promised. 

We  give  a  fao-simile  from  this  work  on  the  preceding  page. 


B.   THE   CUK8IVE  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  cursive  MSS.  are  indicated  by  Arabic  numer- 
als. They  were  written  in  current  hand  on  vellum 
or  parchment  (membrana);  or  on  cotton  paper 
(charta  bomhycina^  also  charta  Damascena^  from 
the  place  of  manufacture),  which  came  into  use  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries;  or  on  linen  paper 
(charta  proper),  which  was  employed  first  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Some  are  richly  ilhiminated. 
They  date  from  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing  substituted  a  much  easier  and  cheaper 
mode  of  multiplying  books.  A  few,  however,  were 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

They  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  uncials, 
and  amount  in  all,  in  round  sum,  to  about  1000.* 
About  30  of  them  contain  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, others  two  or  more  groups  of  books.  We 
have,  in  round  figures,  more  than  600  cursive  MSS, 
of  the  Gospels ;  over  200  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 

'  Dr.  Hort  (ii.  76)  says :  ^  If  each  MS.  is  counted  as  one,  irrespectively 
of  the  books  contained,  the  total  number  is  between  900  and  1000.*' 
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Epistles ;  nearly  300  of  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  and 
about  100  of  Eevelation/ 

To  these  should  be  added  over  400  catalogued 
Lectionaries  —  namely,  about  350  Evangelistaries 
and  80  Praxapostoli,  which  contain  only  the  Script- 
ure lessons  for  public  service,  and  were  written 
mostly  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries. 
About  70  of  these  Lectionaries  are  uncials,  the  rest 
are  cursives.  None  of  them,  however,  are  believed 
to  be  older  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 
Uncial  writing  continued  to  be  used  for  Lectiona- 
ries some  time  after  it  had  become  obsolete  for 
ordinary  copies  of  the  New  Testament  or  parts 
thereof. 

Of  the  cursive  MSS.  a  considerable  number  have 
been  collated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Mill,  Wet- 
stein,  Griesbach,  Birch,  Alter,  Scholz,  Matthaei,  Mu- 
ralt,  Tregelles,  Tisehendorf,  and  Scrivener.  Many 
others  are  entirely  unknown,  but  would  not  be 
likely  to  affect  present  conclusions  or  the  ascer- 
tained relations  between  the  existing  documents." 

The  critical  value  of  the  cursives  is,  of  course,  not 
near  so  great  as  that  of  the  uncials,  because  they  are 

^  See  the  art.  of  Tisehendorf  in  Herzog  (i.  272).  In  this  last  reckoning 
the  same  MS.  may  be  counted  more  than  once. 

*  Dr.  Scrivener  gives  a  careful  description  of  469  cursive  MSS.  for  the 
Gospels  (pp.  164-209),  and  of  a  large  number  of  MSS.  for  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament  (pp.  209-249).  Then  follows  a  section  on  the 
lectionaries  or  manuscript  service-books  of  the  Greek  Church  (250-269), 
which  have  as  yet  received  little  attention  from  Biblical  critics.  Dean 
Alford  gives  also  a  list  of  469  cursive  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  in  convenient 
columns  {Prohgg,  L  120-137).  C!ompare  Table  IX.  in  Mitchell,  pp.  119- 
132,  Tisehendorf,  I,  c,  and  Westcott  and  Hort,  ii.  76  sqq. 
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mncli  further  removed  from  the  primitive  source. 
But  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  theni  are  very  ini- 
portaut  for  their  agreement  with  the  oldest  authori- 
ties, or  for  some  other  peculiarity. 
The  following  are  the  most  valuable  cursive  MSS. : 

1,  for  the  Gospels:  Codex  Basilernsib ;  of  tlie  tenth  centuiy;  in  the 
Univenity  Library  at  Basle ;  known  to  Erasmus,  but  little  used  by  him ; 
collited  by  Wetaiein,  C.  L.  Roth,  and  Tregellei. 


SfECIMint  OF  THE  CODBX  BASILBENBia,  OF  THE  TkNTK  CeHTURY,  COS- 
TAIMNG  Luke  I.  1,  2,  nearly  as   in   all   GbREE  TEaTAHBHIS. 

iunyy([\(ov]  Bard  Xoueni"; 

TrXripofopijiifviiiv  \  iV  qpv  irpoyfiaTiiiv.     cn^ut  irapUoaav  q/ti  |  ui 
arapxiiv  nuruirrni  tai  vmipirai  ytviililfOl. 

18,  far  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistlesi  identical  with  No.  S3  of  the 
Gospels  (see  below). 

17,  for  the  Pauline  Epiatka ;  identical  with  No.  33  of  the  Gospels. 

81,  for  the  Acta  and  Catholic  Epistles;  identical  with  No,  69  of  the 
Gospels. 

33,  for  the  Gonpela  (the  same  as  No.  IB  for  Acta  and  Cath,  Epp.,  and 
No.  IT  for  Pauline  Epp.):  Codex  CoLBBBTiNua;  in  the  National  Library 
at  Paris  (Regius  14,  Colbeitiiina  2844);  of  the  eleventh  rentuTy;  called 
"the  queen  of  the  cursive  MSS.,"  or  by  Tregellea,  "theinost  important 
of  (he  Biblical  MSS.  la  curuve  letCera  extant,"  and,  aa  Scrivener  says, 
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"  deserving  the  utmost  attention."  It  contains  the  whole  New  Testament 
except  the  Apocalypse,  but  has  suffered  much  "  from  damp  and  decay " 
(Home,  iv.  209).  Collated  by  Griesbach,  Scholz  (cursorily),  and  especially 
by  Tregelles  in  1850.  It  agrees  most  with  B,  D,  and  L.  "  It  has  an 
unusual  proportion  of  pre-Syrian  readings,  chiefly  non- Western "  (Hort, 
ii.  154). 

37,  for  the  Pauline  Epistles;  identical  with  No.  69  of  the  Gospels. 

47,  for  the  Pauline  Epistles :  Codex  Bodl.  Rob  16 ;  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century.    Collated  by  Tregelles. 

61,  for  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles:  Codex  Tischendorf. ;  in  the 
British  Museum ;  dated  April  20,  1044.  Collated  by  Tischendorf,  who 
discovered  it,  Tregelles,  and  Scrivener.  Formerly  called  lo^',  that  is,  Londi- 
nensis  Tischendorfianus,  Dr.  Hort  says  ( ii.  154 ) :  It  "  contains  a  very 
ancient  text,  often  Alexandrian,  rarely  Western,  with  a  trifling  3ynan 
element,  probably  of  late  introduction." 

69,  for  the  Gospels  (Acts  31,  Paul  37):  Codex  Leicestrensis;  eleventh 
century ;  collated  by  Tregelles  (1852)  and  Scrivener  (1855).  *'  This  manu- 
script, together  with  13, 124,  346  of  the  Gospels,  are  regarded  as  derived 
from  an  uncial  archetype  resembling  Codex  D." 

81,  for  the  Gospels;  at  St.  Petersburg;  called  2p«  by  Tischendorf,  as 
standing  second  in  a  list  of  documents  collated  by  Muralt.   It  is  pronounced  . 
by  Dr.  Hort  (ii.  154)  "  the  most  valuable  cursive  for  the  preservation  of 
Western  readings  in  the  Gospels." 

95,  for  the  Apocalypse :  Codex  Parham  17;  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  collated  by  Scrivener. 

209 :  Codex  Yenetus,  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  formerly 
the  property  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  containing  the  Gospels;  perhaps 
copied  from  the  Vatican  MS.  It  contains  also  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  (No.  95),  Paul's  Epistles  (No.  108),  and  Revelation  (No.  46),  but 
by  different  hands,  and  of  no  special  value. 

Other  cursives  deserving  mention  are : 

For  the  Gospels:  22,  28,  59,  66,  .102,  118,  124,  157,  201;  for  the  Acts 
and  Catholic  Epistles:  15, 18, 36, 40, 73, 180;  for  the  Pauline  Epistles:  46, 
67**,  73, 109;  for  the  Apocalypse:  7, 14,  38,  47,  51,  82. 

One  more  cursive  MS.  must  be  mentioned  for 
its  historical  and  dogmatic  interest.  This  is  the 
Codex  MoNTFORTiANUs,  probablj  written  in  Eng- 
land during  the  sixteenth  century  (certainly  not 
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before  1500),  formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  Mont- 
fort,  then  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  now  in  the  Trinity 
College  Library  at  Dublin,  numbered  61  in  the 
Gospels,  34:  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  40  in 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  92  in  Tregelles's  edition  of  the 
Apocalypse.  It  has  no  intrinsic  importance,  but  is 
celebrated  in  the  controversy  on  the  spurious  passage 
1  John  V.  7,  which  it  contains  on  a  glazed  page  to 
protect  it.  From  this  codex  the  three  heavenly 
witnesses  passed  into  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus 
(1522),  who  had  promised  to  insert  them,  if  any 
Greek  MS.  were  found  containing  them,  and  so  be- 
came part  of  the  textus  receptus  and  all  the  transla- 
tions made  from  it.  Erasmus,  however,  was  not 
convinced  of  its  genuineness,  and  suspected  that  it 
was  interpolated  by  translation  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  Luther  did  not  translate  the  passage. 
See  a  full  account  by  Tregelles  in  Home,  iv.  213- 
217,  with  a  fac-simile.  The  only  other  Greek  MSS. 
which  contain  the  passage  in  any  form  are  No.  162, 
the  Codex  Ottobonianus,  a  Grseco- Latin  MS.  in 
the  Vatican  Library  (No.  298)  of  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century,  and  No.  173,  the  Codex  Regius 
Neapolitanus,  which  contains  the  passage  on  the 
margin  by  a  hand  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Other  MSS.  which  were  formerly  quoted  in  favor 
of  the  passage  are  only  transcripts  from  %ox^^ print- 
ed Greek  Testament.  The  Codex  Eavianus  at  Ber- 
lin is  a  literary  forgery,  being  almost  entirely  a  mod- 
ern transcript  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
with  a  few  readings  from  the  text  of  Erasmus.  See 
Tregelles,  I.  c.  iv.  218,  also  356  sqq.     On  the  con- 
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fcroversy  concerning  this  passage,  see  particularly 
the  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses^  1  John  v.  7,  including  Critical 
Notices  qft/ie  Principal  Writers  on  Both  Sides  of  the 
Discussion^  by  Criticus  [i.  e.,  Rev.  William  Orme]. 
A  New  Edition^  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  by 
Ezra  Abbot  New  York,  1866,  12rno  (xii.  and  213 
pages).  Also  the  note  of  Dr.  Hort,  N.  T.  in  Greek^ 
vol.  ii.  App.  p.  103  sqq. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLISHED  UNCIAL  MANUSCRIPTS. 
By  Phofkssob  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Pb.D. 


[NoTK. — ^This  list  is  intended  to  include  only  those  publications  which  give  ac- 
curately the  whole  contents  of  Uncial  Manuscripts  of  the  N.  T.,  whether  in  fac- 
simile or  not;  together  with  certain  editions  of  the  N.  T.  based  on  a  single  MS. 
and  containing  it  completely  in  text  and  notea 

The  SMALL  CAPITALS  added  to  the  large  one  which  designates  the  MS.  denote, 
respectively :  A,  Acts ;  P,  Paul's  Epistles ;  R,  Revelation.  Where  no  small  capi- 
tal is  attached,  the  MS.  contains  the  Gospels,  or  a  part  thereof,  and  sometimes 
much  more.  I.  contains  palimpsest  fragments  of  seven  different  MSS.  Capitals 
with  small  superior  letters  designate  small  A'agments.— £<u.] 


Date  of  MS.  Name  of  MS.  Date  of  Publication,  and  Editor. 

Cent.  IV.     K.  Sinaiticus.  1862.  Tischendorf,  St.  Petersburg, 

fol.     {F}tc8tmile  type.) 

1863.  Tischendorf,  Leipzig,  4to. 

1865  (1864).  Tischendorf,  Leipzig, 
8vo;  Addenda,  etc.,  1869. 
B.VATiCANUS(n.  1209).  1867.  Mai,  Rome,  4to.    Reprinted 

(1859)  in  Leipzig  (London, 
New  York)  in  8vo,  and 

1860.  Kuenen  &  Cobet  (with  cor- 
rections), Leyden,  small  8  vo. 

1859.  Vercellone,  Rome,  8vo. 
1867.  Tischendorf,    Leipzig,    4to, 

Appendix,  1869,  fol. 
1868-1881.  Vercellone    &    Cozza 
(and    Sergio),   Rome,    fol. 
Quasi  facsimile  tj/pe.) 
CentV.      A.  Alexandrinus.  1786.  Woide,  London,  fol.    (Fac- 

simile  type.) 

1860.  Cowper,  London,  8vo. 
1879.  Brit.  Mus.,Lond.  (-^w/o^l^^QDe.) 

C.  Ephraehi.  1843.  Tischendorf,  Leipzig,  4to. 

Q.  GuELFHERBTTANUsB.  (1762.)  Knittel,  Brunswick,  4to. 

1860.  Tischendorf  (Mwi,  Sac.  Ined. 
vol.  iii.),  Leipzig,  4to. 
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Date  of  MS.  Name  of  MS.  Date  of  Publication,  and  Editor. 

Cent.  V.      T.  Borgianus  L         .     1789.  Giorgi,  Rome,  4to. 

T^^i        "  1799.  Ford  (App.  Cod,  Alex.),  Ox- 

ford,  fol. 
I.  TiscHENDORFiANCS  IL  1855.  Tischendorf  (Mon,  Sac.  InecL 

vol.  i.),  Leipzig,  4to. 
I^.  MuSEi  Britannici.    1857.  Tischendorf  (Mon.  Sac.  Tried. 

vol.  ii.),  Leipzig,  4to. 
Cent.  VL    D.  Bez^.  1793.  Kipling,  Cambridge,  fol.  (Fac-. 

timile  type.) 
1864.  Scrivener,  Cambridge,  4to. 
P.  GcELPHERBTTANUS  A.  (1762.)  Knittcl,  Brunswick,  4to. 

1869.  Tischendorf  (Jf<m.  Sac.  Ined. 

vol.  vi.),  Leipzig,  4to. 

R.  XiTRiENsis.  1867.  Tischendorf  (Mon.  Sac.  Ined. 

vol.  ii.),  Leipzig,  4 to. 

Z.  DuBLiNENsis.  1801.  Barrett,  Dublin,  4to.    (Sup- 

plement, Tregelles,  London, 
1863, 4to.) 
1880.  Abbott,  Dublin,  4to. 

I.  TisCHENDORnANUS  II.  1855.  Tischcndorf  ( J/on.  Sac.  Ined. 

vol.  i.),  Leipzig,  4to. 

N.  PuRPCREUS.   (Portions  scattered.)    1846.    Tischendorf 

{Mon.  Sac.  Ined.\  Leipzig, 
4to. 
1876.  Archives  des  Missions  Scien- 
tif.  etc.,  Paris.      (Patmos 
Fragments.) 

e^ TiscHENDORFiANUS I.  1846.  Tischendorf      {^Mon,     Sac 

Ined.)y  Leipzig,  4to. 
1857.  Tischendorf  (J/oN.  Sac.  Ined. 
vol.  ii.),  Leipzig,  4to. 

E^.  LAtDiANUS,  85.         1715.  Heame,  Oxford,  8vo. 

1 870.  Tischendorf  (Mwi.  Sac.  Ined. 

vol.  ix.),  Leipzig,  4to. 
D'* .  Claromontanus.       1852.  Tischendorf,  Leipzig,  4to. 
H^.  CoiSLiKiANUS.   a,  6.  1715.  MontfaucoQ        {  Biblioiheca 

Cou^in.)y  Paris,  fol. 
(a,  6,  c,  c?, «,/,  are        c.  1868.  Sabas  (Speeimina  Fakeogr.% 
scattered  portions.)  Moscow,  4to. 

e.  1876.  Archives  des  Missions  Scien- 

tif.  et.  LUiir.f  Paris. 
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Dftto  of  MS.  Name  of  SIS.  Data  of  Pnblicatloo ,  and  Editor. 

Cent.  VII.  F*.  Ck)iSLiNiANUS  I.         1846.  Tischendorf(i/<)w.)S<»c./n«f.), 

Leipzig,  4to. 
L.  Regius.  1846.  Tiachendorf  (Mon.SaeJn€d.)y 

Leipzig,  4to. 
I.  TiscHENDORFiANUs  II.  1856.  Tischendorf  (ifon.  Sac.Ined. 

vol.  i.),  Leipzig,  4to. 
R^ .  Crtptoferratensis.  (1867.)  Cozza  (Sacror.  Bihl.  Vetttst. 

Frag.,  pars  2),  Rome. 
CentVIIL  fij.  Zacynthius.  1861.  Tregelles,  London,  sm.  fol. 

F.  Rbeno-Trajectinus  (Boreeli).  1843.  Vinke,  Utrecht,  4to. 

1846.  Tischendorf  (ifon./Satf./n<^.), 

Leipzig,  4to. 
1846.  Tischendorf  (if<m./Sac./7i«f.), 
Leipzig,  4to. 


Y.  Barberini. 
W«.  Regius,  814. 


Cent.  IX.    A.  Sangallensis. 

0.  MOSQUENSIS,  120. 


1860.  Tischendorf  {Mon.  Sac.  Ined. 

Tol.  iii.),  Leipzig,  4to. 
G^.  Vaticanus,  9671.     1877.  Cozza  {Sacror.  Bihl.  Vetust. 

Frag,  pars  8),  Rome,  8vo. 
B'^.  Vaticanus,  2066.     1846.  Tischendorf  (J/'o>t./Sao./nf</.), 

Leipzig,  4to. 
1869.  Tischendorf  (^^^Co<f.Fa^), 

Leipzig,  4to. 
1836.  Rettig,  Zurich.    (Facsimile.) 
1786.  Matthaei    (Fpp.   Fauli    ad 

Thess.y  etc.,  and  facsimile 

in    Joannis   Apoc,   etc, ), 

Ri^a,  8vo. 

1861.  Tregelles  (A'pp.  to  Cod.  Za^ 

cynth.\  London,  4to. 
W*».  (Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge.)    ?    Photographs  by  Brad- 

shaw. 
1791.  Matthaei,  Meissen,  4to. 
1859.  Scrivener,  Cambridge,  4to. 
1866-69.  Tischendorf  {Mon.  Sat. 
Ined,  vols.  v.  &  vi.),  Leipzig, 
4to. 
1800.  Henke,    Progr.    Helmstadt, 

4to. 
1856.  (ed.  alt.  1861).    Tischendorf 
{Anecd,  Sac.  et  Fro/.),  Leip- 
zig, 4to. 


G^.BOERNERIAMUS. 
F^.  AUGIENSIS. 
pAPR.  PoRFIRIANUS. 


M^.  Ruber. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

THE  ANCIENT  VERSIONS. 
VALUE   OF  VERSIONS. 

Next  to  the  study  of  the  MSS.,  the  most  impor- 
tant aids  in  textual  criticism  are  the  ancient  versions, 
or  translations  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Greek  into  vernacular  languages.  They  are,  how- 
ever, only  indirect  sources,  as  we  must  translate 
them  back  into  the  original,  except  in  omissions  and 
additions,  which  are  apparent  at  once.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  Latin  versions  in  Luke  ii.  14  read  homini- 
bus  boncB  voluntatis,  it  is  evident  that  the  translators 
found  in  their  Greek  copy.the  genitive  eiSoicfacand 
not  the  nominative  ivSoKia  {voluntas).  The  transla- 
tion unigenitus  I^ilius,  in  John  i.  18,  supports  vtoc 
instead  of  Stoc  (Deus).  The  translation  habeamus 
pacem,  in  Rom.  v.  1,  presupposes  the  reading  of  the 
subjunctive  i\wiiiv  (let  us  have\  and  not  the  indica- 
tive ixofi^v  (hahemus^  we  have). 

In  point  of  age,  some  versions,  being  made  in  the 
second  century,  antedate  our  oldest  Greek  MSS., 
which  are  not  earlier  than  the  fourth.  But  they 
have  undergone  similar  textual  corruptions,  and  no 
MS.  copy  of  a  version  is  earlier  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Yet  in  general  they  represent  the  Greek  text 
from  which  they  were  made.  Some  of  them  are  as 
yet  imperfectly  edited.     Even  a  satisfactory  critical 
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edition  of  the  Vulgate  is  still  a  desideratum.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  ancient  ver- 
sions are  more  important  to  the  textual  critic  than 
to  the  exegete.  As  Dr.  Westcott  says,  "  While  the 
interpreter  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  fully 
justified  in  setting  aside  without  scruple  the  author- 
ity of  early  versions,  there  are  sometimes  ambiguous 
passages  in  which  a  version  may  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional sense  (John  i.  3,  9 ;  viii.  25,  etc.),  or  indicate 
an  early  difference  of  translation ;  and  then  its  evi- 
dence may  be  of  the  highest  value.  But  even  here 
the  judgment  must  be  free.  Versions  supply  au- 
thority for  the  text,  and  opinion  only  for  the  ren- 
dering." *  It  matters  comparatively  little  whether 
they  be  elegant  or  wretched,  so  long  as  they  reflect 
with  accuracy  the  original  text.  One  service  of 
great  importance  they  can  be  manifestly  depended 
upon  to  render — to  tell  where  insertions  or  omis- 
sions occur  in  the  original  text  before  the  translator. 
It  is  therefore  very  weighty  evidence  against  the 
genuineness  of  any  particular  passage  that  it  is  not 
found  in  the  most  ancient  versions,  representing  as 
they  do  the  text  current  in  widely  separated  regions 
of  the  Christian  world. 

The  most  important  of  these  versions  are  the 
Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Egyptian,  the  -^thiopic,  the 
Gothic,  and  the  Armenian. 

The  Vulgate  was  the  first  version  made  use  of  as 
a  collateral  witness  in  the  printed  editions  of  Eras- 
mus and  the  scholars  of  Complutum. 

'  Smith's  Did,  of  the  Bible^  Amer.  ed.,  vol  iv.  p.  3479,  art.  '*  Vulgate." 
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LATIN  VERSIONS. 

1.  The  Old  Latin  (Itala).  This  version  is  not 
found  complete ;  but  from  the  quotations  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  especially  those  in  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Hilary  the 
deacon  or  Ambrosiaster,  Ambrose,  Victorinus,  Je- 
rome, Kufinus,  Augustiu,  Pelagins,  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  Primasius,  its  text  can  be  in  large  meas- 
ure restored.  See  Hermann  Ronsch,  Daa  N.  T,  Tev- 
tuUiavHa^  avs  den  Schriften  des  letzteren  mbglichst 
voUatdndig  reeonstmirt^  Leipsic,  1871  (731  pages). 

The  version  is  nearest  in  age  to  the  earliest  form 
of  the  Peshito,  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  middle 
or  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  It  was  not  the 
work  of  one  man,  nor  suffered  to  go  uncorrected  by 
many.  Hence  the  different  accounts  of  it  by  differ- 
ent scholars;  some  holding  that  there  were  many 
versions  before  Jerome,  in  proof  of  which  statement 
they  quote  Augustin,  De  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  11 ;  oth- 
ers holding  that  there  was  only  one  version,  and 
citing  in  proof  Jerome.  But  by  the  simple  and 
natural  explanation  that  there  were  many  revisions 
of  the  one  old  translation,  Augustin  and  Jerome  can 
be  reconciled. 

The  version  is  made  from  the  Septuagint  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  is  verbal,  rough,  and  clumsy ;  the 
language  is  the  degenerate  Latin  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, with  admixture  of  colloquial  and  provincial 
forms.  In  the  New  Testament  it  underwent  many 
changes  in  different  provinces ;  partly  made  to  im- 
prove the  style,  partly  to  bring  it  into  conformity 
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with  Greek  manuscripts.  The  great  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  copies  current  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century  led  to  the  revision  undertaken 
by  Jerome,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

The  balance  of  probability  is  in  favor  of  North 
Africa  as  the  place  of  its  origin,  because  there, 
i*ather  than  in  Italy,  there  was  an  immediate  demand 
for  a  Latin  translation ;  while  in  the  Soman  Church 
the  Greek  language  prevailed  during  the  first  and 
second  centuries.  Hence  the  name  "Italic"  or 
"  Vetus  Itala"  is  incorrect.  Augustin  {De  Dodr, 
Christ  ii.  15)  speaks  of  a  translation  wliich  he  calls 
the  Itala^  and  which  he  preferred  to  all  the  others. 
This  was  manifestly  a  recension  of  the  same  Old 
Latin  version,  made  or  used  in  Italy. 

The  Old  Latin  version  never  attained  to  much 
authority ;  the  Greek  being  regarded  as  the  authen- 
tic text,  even  in  the  early  Latin  Church,  At  the 
same  time,  the  version  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
monuments  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  medium  of 
divine  truth  unto  the  Latin  peoples  for  centuries, 
and  of  great  value  to  the  Bible  critic  by  reason  of 
its  antiquity  and  literalness.  The  Apocryphal  books 
of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  1  and  2  Maccabees,  Ba- 
nich.  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  and  4  Ezra  (2  Esdras) 
were,  in  a  substantially  unchanged  form,  embodied 
in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Psalms 
were  similarly  transferred.  Jerome's  translation  of 
the  Psalms  from  the  original  Hebrew  could  not 
force  its  way. 

There  is  still  lacking  a  really  trustworthy  edition 

la 
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of  the  existing  portions  of  the  Old  Latin  version. 
For  the  New  Testament  there  exist,  however,  more 
than  twenty  very  ancient  but  fragmentary  MSS.  of 
the  Gospels,  and  some  (imperfect)  of  the  Acts  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles ;  while  there  is  only  one  com- 
plete MS.  yet  known  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles  but  few  fragments  remain.  The 
codices  of  this  veraion  are  cited  by  small  Latin  let- 
ters, but  there  is  more  variation  in  the  use  of  these 
letters  than  in  the  use  of  the  capital  letters  for  the 
Greek  codices.  The  principal  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
generally  regarded  as  representing  the  African  text 
are — 

Codex  Vebcellensis  (a),  supposed  to  have  been  ivritten  by  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  Vercelli,  cir.  A.D.  865. 

Vkronrmsis  (b),  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  eentory. 

CoLBEBTiNCs  (c),  at  Paris,,  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  only  complete 
MS. 

Codex  Brixianus  (f ),  at  Brescia,  of  the  sixth  century,  represents  a  later 
revision,  probably  Augustine's  Itala. 

Codex  BoBBiKNSis  (k),  now  in  Turin,  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
collated  by  Tischendorf,,has  a  remarkable  and  valuable  text^  and  the 
aame  is  true  of  Codex  Palatinus  (e),  at  Vienna,  fifth  century. 

The  last  two  MSS.  agree  in  a  striking  manner  with 
the  quotations  of  Cyprian,  and  Dr.  Hort  therefore 
regards  them  as  the  best  representatives  of  the 
African  text ;  the  type  of  text  found  in  a  b  c  he 
would  designate  as  European^  while  f  and  q  are 
classed  as  Italian. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion is  Peter  Sabatier's  Bihliorum  Sacrorum  Latinm 
Veraiones  Antiqum^  seu  Vetus  Italica  et  cceteras  quas- 
Gunque  in  Codd.  MSS.  et  Antiquorum  Lihris  reperiri 
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potuerunt  (Eemis,  i.  e.  Bheims,  1743-49,  3  torn,  fol.; 
uew  title-page,  Paris,  1751).  But  many  parts  of 
each.  Testament  have  been  carefully  collated  or 
edited  subsequently.  Worthy  of  special  mention, 
for  the  Oospels,  are  Bianchini's  Evangeliarium 
QuadrvpUx  Zatince  Verstonis  Antiquce^  seu  Veteris 
ItaUccBj  editum  ex  Codicibtcs  Manuscriptiey  Romse, 
1749,  2  torn,  fol.;  Scrivener's  Codex  Bezce^  Cam- 
bridge, 1864;  Tischendorf's  Evangdium  Palatinum^ 
Lips.  1847 ;  and  Haase's  Codex  Behdigeranua^  Bres- 
lan,  1866-66.  For  the  Acts,  see  Scrivener's  Codex 
Bezod^  and  Belsheim's  Die  Apostelgeachichte  und  die 
Ofenbarung  Johannis  in  einer  alten  lat  Veberaetzung 
aus  dem  Gigaa  Lihrorum^  Christiania,  1879,  For  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  Tischendorf's  Codex  daromoniOr 
Ati8y  1852 ;  Matthaei's  Codex  Beemerianua^  Misense, 
1791 ;  and  Scrivener's  Codex  Augiensisy  Cambridge, 
1859.  For  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles  (mere- 
ly fragments),  see  Ziegler's  Italafragmentey  Marburg, 
1876.  For  the  Apocalypse,  see  Belsheim,  as  above. 
Belsheim's  Codex  Aureus  of  the  Gospels  (Chris- 
tiania, 1878)  is  rather  a  MS.  of  the  Vulgate  than  of 
the  Old  Latin,  though  the  text  is  mixed,  as  it  is  in 
not  a  few  other  MSS.  The  Grceco- Latin  MSS. 
j)ewact  Dpaui  E"^  G^*"^  Y"^^  (mostly  Vulgate),  have 
no  independent  authority  except  where  the  Latin 
differs  from  the  Greek. 

The  Codex  Lugdunenms^  published  by  TJlysse 
Robert,  Paris,  1881,  contains  a  version  apparently 
of  African  origin  (comp.  Eenan,  Marc  AurUe^  p.  456, 
note  2).    This,  however,  is  a  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch. 

On  the  whole  subject,  consult  Hermann  Bonsch, 
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Itala  und  Vulgata.  Das  Sprachidiom  der  urchristr 
lichen,  Itala  und  der  katholischen  Vvlgata,  2d  ed., 
revised,  Marburg,  1875 ;  L.  Ziegler,  Die  lutein.  Bir 
helvbersetzungen  'oor  Hieronymus  und  die  Itala  de% 
Augustinus^  Miinchen,  1879  (he  maintains  the  exist* 
enee  of  several  Latin  versions  or  revisions  before 
Jerome) ;  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  Latein,  Biheluhersetzun- 
gen,  in  the  new  ed.  of  Herzog,  vol.  viii.  1881,  pp.  433- 
472;  Westeott's  art.  "Vulgate,"  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
the  Bible;  and  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, vol. ii.,  Introd.,  pp.  78-84.  There  is  a  good  con- 
densed account,  revised  by  Dr.  Abbot,  in  Mitchell's 
Critical  'Handbook  (1880),  p.  133  sq. 

2.  The  Latin  Vulgate.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  text  of  the  Old  Latin  became  so  corrupt  that  a 
thorough  revision  was  imperative,  and  was  intrusted 
by  Pope  Damasns,  in  383,  to  Jerome  (d.  419),  the 
most  learned  scholar  of  his  day,  and  of  all  the  Latin 
fathers  best  qualified,  by  genius,  taste,  and  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  for  this  diflScult  task. 
He  began  upon  the  New  Testament,  and  proceeded 
cautiously,  making  as  few  changes  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  arouse  the  opposition  of  those  who,  as  be 
says,  "  thought  that  ignorance  was  holiness."  But 
his  scholarly  instincts,  no  less  than  his  convictions 
of  duty  towards  the  Divine  Word,  impelled  him  to 
go  beyond  his  instructions,  and  make  a  new  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  of 
which,  however,  it  does  not  concern  us  at  present 
to  speak.  In  the  New  Testament  he  used  "old" 
Greek  MSS.,  and  made  no  alterations  except  such 
as  were  required  by  the  sense.    He  removed  numer- 
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ous  interpolations  of  parallel  passages  in  the  Gos- 
pels. '^  Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  Latin  MSS. 
which  he  took  as  a  basis  for  his  corrections  contained 
an  already  revised  text,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  Italian 
in  character"  (Hort,  ii.  80). 

Jerome's  revision  and  new  translation  (finished 
405)  encountered  much  opposition,  which  greatly 
irritated  his  temper  and  betrayed  him  into  con- 
temptuous abuse  of  his  opponents,  whom  he  styled 
^^bipedes  asellos.^^  But,  by  inherent  virtues,  rather 
than  by  external  authority,  it  passed  into  such  cur- 
rent use  that  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  the  Yul- 
gatcj  the  common  version,  in  the  Western  churches. 
It  became  much  corrupted  by  frequent  copying. 
AIcuin,'at  the  instance  of  Charlemagne,  revised  it 
circa  802,  by  the  collation  of  various  good  MSS.,  and 
substantially  in  this  form  it  passed  down  to  the  time 
of  the  invention  of  printing. 

The  first  book  printed  was  the  Vulgate — the  so- 
called  Mazarin  Bible  (Gutenberg  and  Fust,  Mayence, 
1465).  Printing,  however,  fixed  errors  and  gave 
them  wider  currency,  and  revision  was  felt  once 
more  to  be  imperative. 

In  the  Council  of  Trent  (Dec.  13, 1545,  to  Dec.  4, 
1563)  the  matter  was  introduced  Feb.  4,  1546,  and 
the  recommendation  of  revision  passed  on  April  8 ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1590,  in  the  pontificate  of  Six- 
tus  Y.,  that  the  revised  edition  of  the  Yulgate  ap- 
peared. The  scholarly  pope  took  active  interest  in 
the  work,  rejecting  or  confirming  the  suggestions  of 
the  board  of  revisers,  and  corrected  the  proof-sheets 
with  his  own  hand.    It  was  prefaced  by  the  famous, 
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and,  as  the  event  showed,  by  no  means  infallible, 
constitution  jEtemu%  Hie  (dated  March  1, 1589),  in 
which  the  pope  said,  '^  By  the  f  nlness  of  apostolical 
power,  we  decree  and  declare  that  this  edition  of  the 
sacred  Latin  Vulgate  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  has  been  received  as  authentic  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  •  • .  be  received  and  held  as  true, 
legitimate,  authentic,  and  unquestioned,  in  all  public 
and  private  disputation,  reading,  preaching,  and  ex- 
planation." He  further  forbade  any  alteration  what- 
ever; ordered  this  text,  and  none  other,  henceforth 
to  be  printed ;  and  hurled  anathemas  against  every 
one  disobeying  the  constitution.  But,  alas  for  thQ 
pope  I  the  immaculate  edition  was  full  of  errors  and 
blunders;  and  no  sooner  was  he  dead  (Aug.  27, 
1590)  than  the  demand  for  a  new  edition  arose. 
Bellarmine  suggested  an  ingenious  though  dishon- 
orable escape  from  the  awkward  predicament  in 
which  Sixtus  had  placed  the  Church — viz.,  that  a 
corrected  edition  should  be  hastily  printed  under 
the  name  of  Sixtus,  in  which  the  blame  of  the  errors 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  printer!  His  recomr 
mendation  was  adopted,  but  it  was  not  until  1592, 
under  Clement  VIII.,  that  the  revised  edition  ap- 
peared. The  Clementine  edition  is  the  standard  in 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  this  Latin 
translation  takes  precedence  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals,  as  the  support  of  doctrine  and  guide 
of  life. 

The  materials  for  a  more  critical  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  than  the  Clementine  are  very  abundant. 
There  are  ni^merous  MSS.,  and  much  labor  has  al- 
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ready  been  expended  upon  the  work.     The  most 
famous  of  these  MSS.  are— 

(a)  Codex  Amiatinus,  from  tbe  Cbtercian  Monastery  of  Monte  Amia- 
tino,  in  Tuscany,  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence ;  it  contains 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  almost  complete,  dates  from  541,  and  is  the 
oldest  and  best  MS.  The  New  Testament  waa  edited  by  Tischendorf, 
Leipsid,  1850,  2d  ed.  1854,  and  by  Tregelles  (in  his  edition  of  the  Gfeek 
Testament,  with  the  variations  of  the  Clementine  text). 

(5)  Codex  FuLDBNSis,  in  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  Hesse-Cassel ;  contains 
the  New  Testament;  dates  iVom  546.  Collated  by  Lachmann  for  his 
large  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  edited  by  E.  Kanke,  Marburg 
and  Leipsic,  1868. 

(c)  Codex  FoROJULiENSis  (sixth  century),  at  Friuli;  Matthew,  Liike, 
and  John  published  by  Bianchini,  Evang,  Quadrupkx,  Appendix.  Part 
of  the  same  MS.  is  at  Prague  (Praokmsis). 

(d)  Codex  Harleian.  1775  (seventh  century),  of  the  Gospels,  partially 
collated  by  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit,  vol.  L 

(e)  Codex  Toletanus,  at  Toledo;  written  in  Gothic  letters  in  the 
eighth  century ;  collated  by  the  Sixtine  correctons  and  by  Yercellone.  It 
contains  both  Testaments.  Its  readings  are  given  by  Bianchini,  VindicifB 
CatuMu  Scr^fturarum,  Rome,  1740. 

The  best  edition  of  the  variations  is  that  of  Carlo 
Vercellone,  VaricB  Lectiones  Vvlg.  Lot,  Bihlioruin 
Editionis^  Rom.  torn.  i.  1860 ;  torn.  ii.  pars  1, 1862 ; 
pars  2, 1864.  Unfinished.  A  very  important  work, 
but,  unfortunately,  without  either  the  authorized  or 
the  corrected  text.  Fritzsche  say&  (loc.  cit.  p.  4&8), 
"  Even  to-day  there  is  wanting  a  text  which  answers 
the  demands  of  science;  and  Protestantism  alone 
can  and  ought  to  accomplish  this  work,  already  too 
long  neglected."  , 
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8TRIAC.  TSB8I0NS.' 


1.  The  Peshito  (or  Peshitto,  Peshitta,  as  spelled 
by  many  Syriac  scholars),  the  "  simple  " — so  called 
because  of  its  simple  Syriac  style,  or  its  simple  form, 
in  distinction  from  the  Grecized  versions  replete 
with  asterisks  and  obeli  derivfed  from  Origen — in  its 
present  shape,  dates  from  the  fourth  or  third  cen- 
tury. It  supplied  the  wants  of  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians before  the  unhappy  schism  in  that  church 
(fifth  century),  and  by  its  use  in  common  has  always 
been  a  bond  of  union  between  the  different  sects, 
who  still  read  it  in  their  church  services  and  as  a 
sacred  classic,  though  its  language  is  no  longer  the 
vernacular.  The  Peshito  has  been  justly  called 
"  the  queen  of  (ancient)  versions,"  since,  while  it 
yields  to  none  in  accuracy  and  faithfulness,  it  is 
idiomatic,  and  as  unfettered  as  an  original  composi- 
tion in  Syriac.  Its  genius  is  strikingly  like  that  of 
Luther's  matchless  German;  generally  close  and 
literal,  but  not  shrinking  from  a  paraphrase  when 
necessary.  It  was  first  used  for  critical  pui*poses  by 
Beza,  but  only  occasionally  and  indirectly  (through 
the  Latin  version  of  TremeUius),  more  fully  by  Wal- 
ton, Mill,  Wetstein,  and  with  great  care  by  Tregel- 
les.  The  text  connects  it  in  sundry  places  with  D 
and  the  Latin  versions,  though  in  more  with  A.  Its 
critical  value  is  very  great,  but  has  been  somewhat 
diminished  since  the  discovery  of  the  still  older 
Curetonian  Syriac.    It  had  undergone  a  revision  be- 

^  See  especially  Tregelles,  in  Honie*ii  Introd.  (14th  ed.  1877),  voL  iv. 
258-284,  and  on  the  Syrian  text,  Westcott  and  Uort,  iL  132-146. 
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fore  it  assumed  its  present  shape,  like  that  of  the 
Old  Latin  by  Jerome.  According  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Westcott  and  Hort,  the  revision  took  place 
in  the  fourth  century  or  sooner  (between  250  and 
350),  adapting  it  to  tlie  Greek  copies  current  at  An- 
tioch.* 

Notwithstanding  its  age  and  value,  the  Feshito 
was  not  known  to  Europe  until  1552 ;  and  in  1555, 
at  Yienna,  the  first  edition  appeared,  at  the  expense 
of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  I.,  edited  by  4^1bert  Wid- 
manstadt,  the  imperial  chancellor.  This  edition  is 
the  basis  of  all  its  European  successors,  and  is  not 
inferior  to  any.  It  contained  all  that  is  now  known 
of  the  Peshito  version — that  is,  all  of  the  New  Test, 
except  2d  Peter,  2d  and  3d  John,  Jude,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  There  is  testimony,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  these  books  existed  in  a  Svriac  translation 
before  the  fourth  century,  and  were  used  by  Syrian 
fathers  who  quoted  the  Peshito.  The  missing  epis- 
tles were  supplied  in  the  modern  editions  from  an- 
other vereion  (otherwise  unknown),  first  brouglit  to 
light  by  Pococke,  and  published  at  Leyden  in  1630. 
The  Apocalypse,  likewise  of  unknown  origin,  was 
first  published  by  De  Dieu,  at  Leyden  in  1627,  from 
a  late  Indian  MS.  owned  by  Scaliger.  Its  text  is 
not  of  great  value.  The  best  European  editions  of 
the  Peshito,  with  the  additions  just  specified,  are 
those  of  Lee,  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  of  Greenfield,  published  by  Bag- 

'  Gr,  Test^  p.  552 ;  oomp.  Introd,  p.  185  aqq.  Dr.  Hort*8  view  has  been 
independently  confirmed  by  Dr.  SchUrer  in  the  ''Theol.  Literaturzeitung*' 
for  18S1,  No.  25,  p.  594. 
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ster,  in  the  Polyglot  and  separately.  Rather  better 
than  either  are  the  American  editions,  one  edited 
by  Dr.  Justus  Perkins  at  tJrmiah,  or  Ooroomeyah,  in 
Persia,  1841,  and  its  reprint  in  New  York  in  1874, 
both  in  Nestorian  type,  and  both  by  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Dr.  Murdock  has  published  a  "  Lit- 
eral Translation  from  tlie  Syriac  Peshito  Version  " 
(New  York,  1851).  A  translation  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  from  the  Peshito,  by  J.  W.  Etheridge,  ap- 
peared in  London,  1849.  Better  than  either  is  the 
familiar  Latin  translation  by  Tremellins.  In  Schaaf 
and  Leusden^s  edition,  Leyden,  1708  (also  with  title- 
pages  dated  1709, 1717,  but  no  other  change),  the 
Syrian  text  is  accompanied  with  a  close  Latin  veiv 
sion,  and  an  appendix  of  various  readings.  Schaaf  s 
Lexicon  Syriacum  Concordantiale^  published  as  a 
companion  volume,  is  an  invaluable  help  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

2.  The  Philoxenian  or  Habclean  version,  so 
called  from  its  patron  Philoxenus,  Monophysite 
bishop  of  Mabug  (Hierapolis),  in  Eastern  Syria 
(488-518),  and  from  Thomas  of  Harkel,  a  subsequent 
reviser,  who  was  probably  likewise  a  Monophysite 
bishop  of  Mabug.  Scrivener  calls  it  ^'  the  most 
servile  version  of  Scripture  ever  made."  It  may  be 
compared  in  this  respect  to  the  literal  English  ver- 
sion of  Robert  Young.  It  is  based  upon  the  Peshi- 
to, and  forces  it  into  rigorous  conformity  with  the 
letter  of  the  Greek,  even  to  the  linguistic  phenome- 
na. It  dates  from  A.D.  508,  and  was  revised  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel,  or  Heraclea,  A.D.  616,  who  com- 
pared it  with  several  ancient  Greek  MSS.  belonging 
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to  a  library  at  Alexandria,  the  readings  of  which  he 
often  notes  in  his  margin.  These  are  as  important 
as  the  text  itself.  It  contains  the  whole  Kew 
Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  therefor^ 
more  complete  than  the  Peshito.  The  only  edi* 
tion  of  the  Harclean  (improperly  called  the  Philox- 
enian)  is  that  of  Joseph  White,  printed  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1778-1803,  4  vols,  ito- 
Bernstein  has  published  the  Gospel  of  John  (Leips. 
1863). 

This  version  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Jacobites. 
The  nnrevised  Philoxenian  was  thought  by  Adler  * 
to  exist  in  a  Florence  Codex  (in  the  Medicean 
Library)  of  the  eighth  century ;  but  this  opinion  is 
disputed  by  Bernstein,*  who  thought  the  claims  of 
the  Vatican  Codex  Angelicus  (twelfth  to  fourteenth 
century)  to  be  superior.  But  a  Jacobite  MS.  of  the 
ninth  century,  originally  from  Mardin,  at  present 
belonging  to  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beinit, 
brought  to  light  by  Prof.  Isaac  11.  Hall  in  1876,  pos- 
sesses claims  superior  to  either,  and  is  the  nearest 
representative  of  the  nnrevised  Philoxenian  thus  far 
known,  if  indeed  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  This 
MS.  originally  consisted  of  the  Gospels  in  that  ver- 
sion, with  the  other  books  in  the  Peshito,  so  far  as 
the  latter  contained  them.  At  present  the  MS.  con- 
tains nearly  the  entire  Gospels  from  Matt.  xii.  20 ; 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Test,  lacks  all  of  Phile- 
mon and  IIebi*ew8,  with  large  portions  of  the  Pas- 


'  X,  T,  Veniones  SyriactBf  p.  66. 

'  Jku  Ao/tye  Ev,  d,  JohcameSy  pp.  26-80. 
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toral  Epistles,  besides  a  few  other  lacunoe  where  a 
leaf  is  lost/ 

3.  The  CuBBTONiAN  Syriac  is  a  mere  fragment  of 
the  Gospels  (consisting  of  82^  leaves),  but  very  old 
and  valuable;  though  overestimated  by  Canon  Cure- 
ton,  who  thought  it  "  retained,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
identical  terms  and  expressions  of  St.  Matthew^s 
Hebrew  Gospel."  It  is  regarded  by  most  scholars — 
as  Cureton,  Payne  Smith,  Hermansen,  Ewald,  Crow- 
foot, Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort— as  the  oldest 
form  of  the  Syriac  version ;  the  "  Peshito "  in  its 
present  form  holding  a  relation  to  it  similar  to  that 
of  the  Yulgate  to  the  Old  Latin.  Dean  Alford  calls 
it  ^^  perhaps  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  all 
versions."  Dr.  Scrivener,  however,  places  it  decid- 
edly below  the  Peshito.  It  was  found  by  Archdeacon 
Tattam  in  1842,  with  550  other  MSS.,  in  a  convent 
of  the  Nitrian  Desert  (seventy  miles  northwest  of 
Cairo),  and  brought  to  the  British  Museum ;  and 
was  published  by  Cureton  in  1858,  with  a  literal 
English  translation.  It  agrees  remarkably  with  D 
and  the  Old  Latin,  while  the  Peshito  mostly  favors 
A.  It  contains  large  portions  of  Matthew,  Luke, 
and  John,  and  the  last  four  veraes  of  Mark* 

Dr.  Brugsch,  the  celebrated  Egyptologist,  after- 
wards discovered  three  additional  leaves  in  the  bind- 
ing of  a  MS.  of  the  Peshito  which  came  from  the 
Nitrian  convent  (1871).     They  were  published  by 


'  Professor  Hall  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  this  MS.  before  the 
Am.  Society  of  Bibl.  Lit.  and  Exegesis  at  its  meeting  in  New  Uaven, 
Jane,  1882.    It  will  be  published  in  the  Journal,  vol.  ii.  1888. 
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Rodiger  in  the  Monaishericht  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  July,  1872 ;  and  also  by  Prof. Wright, 
as  an  appendix  to  Cureton's  volume.  The  leaves 
contain  Luke  xv.  22-xvi.  12 ;  xvii.  1-23 ;  John  vii. 
37-viii.  19,  not  including,  however,  the  disputed 
passage  respecting  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(vii.  53-viii.  11).  The  Curetonian  Syriac,  including 
these  new  leaves,  has  been  translated  into  Greek  by 
J.  B.  Crowfoot  in  his  Fragmenta  Evangdica^  2  parts, 
London,  1870-71[72]. 

4.  The  Jebcsalem  Syriac.  The  principal  MS. 
known  is  an  Evangelistary  in  the  Vatican,  dated 
A.D.  1030.  This  has  been  published  at  Verona 
(1861-64, 2  vols.  4to)  by  Count  Francesco  Miniscalchi 
Erizzo.  Fragments  of  two  other  MSS.  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  of  two  more  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  text  of  these  has  been  published  by  Land, 
Aneedoia  Syriacay  vol.  iv.  (1875).  The  version  is 
quite  independent  of  the  Peshito,  and  is  referred  by 
Tischendorf  to  the  fifth  century.  It  is  in  a  peculiar 
dialect,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  used. 

OLD   EGYPHAN,  OB  COFHC,  VERSIONS.' 

There  are  three  Egyptian  translations  in  three 
different  dialects  —  the  Thebaic  or  Sahidic,  the 

'  Copt  (comp.  Arabic  Kebt)  is  suppoaed  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Greek  At-yvwr-oc  {Kaki  Ptah, "  country  of  Ptah  ").  Another  derivation 
is  from  the  city  Koirris  or  Koirroc  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  city  of  so  vast 
importance  as  to  give  its  name  to  most  articles  of  Egyptian  commerce, 
to  the  Egyptian  numeral  system,  and  (as  many  not  unreasonably  think) 
even  to  Atyvirro^  itself.  See  the  authorities  collected  in  Athanasius 
Kircber'a  Prodromut  Coptus  (Boron,  1636),  cap.  I.,  De  Elymo  Coptot, 
pp.  7-16.    The  name  Copt  (Korrinyc,  Latin  CoptUet)  is  far  older  than 
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MemphiTic  or  Bahiric,  and  the  Bashmubio.  The 
Thebaic  and  Memphitic  versions  are,  as  Bishop 
Iiightf oot  deolares/  "  entirely  independent ;"  the 
forn^er  is  "  rougher,  less  polished,. and  less  faithful 
to  the  original"  than  the  latter.  Both  contain  many 
Greek  words,  and  are  of  great  textual  value,  as  they 
independently  preserve  a  very  ancient,  text  from 
different  manuscripts,  with  the  adoption  of  many 
Qreek  words.  Schwartze  and  Lightfoot  infer  from 
historical  notices  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  if  not  all,  was  translated  into  these 
Egyptian  dialects  in  the  second  century.  We  have 
no  satisfactory  edition  of  either  version. . 

1.  The  editio  princepa  of  the  MEMPHnic  Version 
for  Lower  Egypt  is  that  of  Wilkins  (Oxford,  1716), 
based  upon  copious  materials,  but  not  carried  out 
with  much  critical  sagacity.  Still,  nothing  better 
than  his  work  has  yet  appeared,  except  an  edition 
of  the  four  Gospels  by  M.  G.  Schwartze  (Leips.  1846 
and  1847,  2  vols.),  and  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  by 
P.  Boetticher,  alias  P.  A.  de  Lagarde,  of  Gdttingen 
(Halle,  1852).  The  Apo(^,alypse  is  omitted  (but  is 
contained  in  Wilkins's  ed.).  The  New  Testament 
in  Coptic  (Meraphitic)  and  Arabic  was  published 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
(1847-52),  under  the  editorial  care  of  "  H^nry  Tat- 
tam,  the  presbyter  of  the  Anglican  Church  for  the 

m      I    I        — ^— —  ■  III  I  III  wmmmmm^-     »  ■         i  I  i« 

the  Arabian  dominion  of  Egypt.  It  is  now  applied  to  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  mostly  Christians,  who  inherited  the  old  Egyp- 
tian (demotic)  language,  together  with  their  religion. 

'  In  the  chapter  on  the  Egyptian  Versions^  which  he  prepared  for 
Pr,  Scrivener's  Introductionf  pp.  319-357. 
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Holy  Patriarch  and  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  in  Egypt." 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  but  of  no  critical  value, 
because  no  various  readings  are  recorded.  The 
basis  of  this  edition  is  a  copy  belonging  to  the  Cop- 
tic Patriarch. 

.  2.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  Thebaic  Yersion 
for  Upper  Egypt  is  that  of  C.  G.  Woide,  completed 
by  Ford  (Oxford,  1799).  The  version  is  yet  in  a 
very  fragmentary  condition,  and  there  is  need  of  an 
edition  in  which  the  fragments  shall  all  be  collected. 
The  Thebaic  Yersion  is  less  valuable  than  the  Mem- 
phitic ;  its  text  is  less  pure,  and  shows  a  certain  in- 
fusion of  those  readings  which  are  called  Western, 
though  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent  as  the  Old 
Latin  and  the  Old  Syriac. 

-  3,  Of  the  Bashmubio  or  Eleabchian  Yersion 
(end  of  third  century?)  we  have  a  fragment  of 
John's  Gospel  (iv.  28-53),  and  some  portions  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  published  from  MSS.  in  the  Borgian 
Museum  at  Rome  by  Zoega  (CataloguSy  1810)  and 
Engelbreth  {Fragmenta  Barniurico-Captica  Vet  et 
Nov.  Test^  Havniae,  1811).  It  is  a  secondary  ver- 
sion made  from  the  Thebaic,  but  useful  in  passages 
where  that  is  defective. 

.^riHIOPIC   VERSION, 

Tliere  must  have  been  a  call  for  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  very  shortly  after  Christianity 
entered  Abyssinia.  So,  although  the  tradition  which 
assigns  it  to  Abba  Salama  (Frumentius),  the  first 
bishop,  be  unreliable,  the  version  probably  dates 
from  the  fourth  century,  as  Dillmann  asserts.    This 
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scholar  likewise  praises  the  version  for  its  fidelity 
and  general  smoothness. 

The  text  in  Walton's  Polyglot  is  taken  from  the 
first  edition  of  this  version,  printed  at  Kome,  1548- 
49.  The  MS.  used  for  it  was  defective  in  the  larger 
part  of  the  Acts,  and  its  gaps  were  supplied  by  the 
Abyssinian  editors  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  or  the 
Greek.  Bode's  Latin  translation  (1.753)  of  Walton's 
text  is  the  only  accurate  one.  The  New  Testament 
has  been  better  edited  by  Thomas  Pell  Piatt  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1826-30) ;  but 
a  really  critical  edition  is  still  a  desideratum.  There 
are  considerable  differences  in  the  jiEthiopic  MSS., 
but  they  are  all  comparatively  modern.  Gilde- 
meister,  Professor  in  Marburg,  collated  some  por- 
tions of  the  jEthiopic  New  Testament  for  Tischen- 
dorf's  edition  of  1859. 

GOTHIC  VERSION. 

It  is  the  work  of  Ulphilas,  Vulfila,  or  Wnlfila 
(311-381,  or  313-383),"  the  apostle  of  Christianity 
to  the  Goths,  who  in  the  fourth  century  translated 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  Septuagint  and  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Greek  into  Gothic,  and 
founded  the  Gothic  alphabet  (resembling  partly  tlie 
Greek,  partly  the  Runic  letters).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  translated  the  whole  Bible  or  only  por- 
tions ;  the  ancient  report  that  he  omitted  the  books 
of  Kings,  because  they  would  excite  the  warlike 

^MM^^M ^  ■■■■■■—■■  I  ■■        ■  !■■■■■  ■  .^^^M^— ^M^  ■■■    ■  ^— ^^^M^^^  ■    I    M     ^^m^^^m         ■  -■^  m      ■  ■■  ■  M^M^-^^ 

»  The  true  spelling  is  WuffilUy  t.  e.  Wolflem,  Little  Wolf.  The  date 
818-388  is  exploded;  bnt  it  is  not  certain  whether  we  should  adopt 
811--881  (Stamm,  Bernhardt)  or  813-^83  (Krafft  in  Herzog,  Dayidson). 
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passions  of  tbo  Goths,  sounds  like  a  myth.  Bishop 
Wulfila  was  a  semi-Arian,  and  all  the  Germanic 
tribes,  except  the  Franks,  received  Christianity  first 
in  that  form  during  the  Arian  ascendency  in  the 
East.  His  Bible  accompanied  the  Goths  on  their 
migrations  froni  the  lower  Danube  to  the  West. 
The  Gothic  language  and  people  have  perished,  but 
this  version  has  been  fortunately  recovered  in  mod- 
ern times.  It  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  Teutonic 
literature,  and  the  starting-point  of  comparative 
Teutonic  philology,  for  which  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  f pr  biblical  learning.  Comp.  J.  Esberg : 
UlfilaSj  Gothorum  Episcopus  (Holm.  1700);  G. 
Waitz :  Ueber  doB  Lehen  und  die  Lehre  dea  TJlfila. 
Bruchstuche  aus  d&in  vierten  Jahrh.  (Hann.  1840) ; 
W.  L.  Krafft :  De  Fontibus  UlJUo^  Arianismi  (Bonn, 
1860) ;  W.  Bessell :  I>a8  Lehen  ^8  UlJUas  und  die 
Bekehrung  der  Gothen  sum  C/iri8tenihum{G6ttingeii^ 
1860) ;  Mini.  Review  for  October,  1877. 
There  are  seven  famous  codices  of  this  version : 
{a)  Codex  Argenteus,  beautifully  written  on  pur- 
ple vellum  in  gold  and  silver  letters,  containing 
fragments  of  the  Gospels ;  it  dates  from  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  was  discovered  in  the 
library  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Werden,  on 
the  Euhr,  in  1597,  and,  after  changing  hands,  trans- 
ferred in  1648  from  Prague  to  the  University  Library 
at  Upsala  in  Sweden. 

(J)  Codex  Carolinus,  in  the  library  at  Wolfen- 
biittel,  discovered  by  Knittel  in  a  palimpsest,  1756, 
published  1762  and  1763;  contains  forty  verses  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 

11 
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(c)  Palimpsest  fragments  of  five  codices  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  discovered  arid  pub- 
lished by  Angelo  Mai  and  Castiglione,  Milan,  1819- 
39 ;  portions  of  Esther,  Kehemiah,  the  Gospels,  and 
Paul's  Epistles. 

The  best  editions  of  all  these  fragments  are  by 
H.  C.  von  der  Gabelen  tz  and  J.  Loebe :  Uljilas.  Vet 
et  N.  Teat  Versionis  Gothicce  Fragmenta  quce  super" 
sunt  (Leipsic,  1836-46),  with  a  Latin  version,  and  a 
very  copious  grammar  and  lexicon ;  and  by  E.  Bern- 
hardt (Halle,  1875),  in  which  the  Gothic  is  accom- 
panied by  ^  the  Greek,  with  full  critical  notes. 
Stamm's  Uljllas,  7th  ed.  by  Moritz  Heyne,  with 
grammar  and  lexicon  (Paderborn,  1878),  is  the  most 
convenient  manual  edition  for  the  student  of  the 
language.  Bernhardt's  is  the  best  for  text-critical 
purposes.  Massmapn's  edition  (1865-1857)  deserves 
honorable  mention. 

The  Swedish  scholar,  Andreas  Uppstrom  (d.  1865), 
has  published^  the  text  of  all  the  Gothic  iMSS.  line 
for  line,  with  the  most  painstaking  accuracy,  cor- 
recting many  errors  of  his  predecessors,  in  his  Codex 
Arge7iteuSy  Upsala,  1854 ;  Decern  Cod.  Argentei  re- 
diviva folia,  ibid.  1857  y Fragmenta  Oothica  selecta, 
1861;  ^r\A  Codices  Ootid  Ambrosiani,  Stockholm 
and  Leipsic,  1864-68.  Compare  also  The  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  in  Parallel  Columns  with  the 
Versions  of  Wycliffe  and  Ty7idale,  by  Jos.  Bos- 
worth,  assisted  by  George  Waring,  2d  ed.  Lond. 
1874,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

Dr.  R.  Miiller  and  Dr.  H.  Hoeppe  have  published 
the  Gothic  Gospel  of  Mark  with  a  grammatical  com- 
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mentary:  Uljilas:  Eoangelium  Mard  grammatisch 
erldutert^  Berlin,  1881  (pp.  72),  unfortunately  dis- 
figured not  only  by  typographical  errors,  but  by 
gross  mistakes  in  the  notes.  On  the  other  hand, 
W.  W.  Skeat's  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark  in  Oothic^ 
with  grammar,  notes,  and  glossary  (Oxford,  1882),  is 
excellent. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION. 

It  belongs  to  the  fifth  century,  and  is  the  work 
of  Miesrob  and  Moses  Chorenensis.  It  was  based 
on  Greek  MSS.  probably  obtained  from  Cappadoeia, 
the  mother  of  Armenian  Christianity.  It  has  con- 
siderable critical  value,  though  the  existing  MSS. 
are  not  very  ancient,  and  there  are  wide  differences 
among  them ;  some  modern  copies  contain  corrup- 
tions from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  version  era- 
braces  the  entire  Bible.  The  first  edition  appeared 
at  Amsterdam,  1666,  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Uscan 
of  Erivan ;  in  this  the  text  has  been  more  or  less 
conformed  to  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  best  edition, 
founded  on  manuscripts,  is  by  Zohrab — New  Testa- 
ment, 1789 ;  whole  Bible,  1805,  and  again  1816.  It 
is  now  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

On  the  Armenian  Version,  see  Tregelles  in 
Smith's  Bible  Dict,^  Am.  ed.,  vol.  iv.  p.  3374. 

We  pass  by  the  Slavonic^  Arabie,  Persic,  and  sev- 
eral other  versions,  which  are  of  too  late  a  date  to 
be  of  value  for  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  text. 
Most  of  them  are  derived  from  other  versions,  chief- 
ly the  Latin  and  Syriac.  The  Slavonic  bears  traces 
of  ancient  texts. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

PATBISTIC  QUOTATIONS. 
V^LCE  OF  THE  FATHEBB  AB  WITNESBES  OF  THE  TEXT. 

The  tliird  sonrce  of  textual  critic-iBm  Ib  furnished 
by  the  quotations  in  the  early  Christian  writers, 
from  -wliich  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament 
might  be  reconBtroeted.  The  Greek  fathers  give 
direct,  the  Latin  (and  Syriac)  fatliers  indirect,  testi- 
mony to  the  original  text.  The  former  rank  with 
the  Greek  MSS. ;  the  latter  with  the  Versions. 
Some  of  them — as  IrcnseuB,  Origen,  TertuIIian — are 
older  than  our  oldest  MSS.,  and  therefore  of  the 
greatest  value.  Sometimes  their  silence  fiirniBhes 
negative  evidence  of  the  absence  of  a  passage  in 
their  copies. 

But  the  fathers  mast  be  used  with  great  care  and 
discrimination.  They  were  theologians  and  Chris- 
tians rather  than  critics.  They  often  quote  very 
loosely,  simply  from  memory,  and  more  for  doctri- 
nal, polemical,  and  practical  than  critical  purposes. 
They  had  no  concordances  and  other  modem  con- 
veniences which  facilitate  the  finding  of  passages. 
Their  testimony  is  fragmentary,  and  fails  us  where 
we  most  wish  and  need  information.  Besides,  their 
editors  have  so  frequently  tliought  they  were  doing 
a  service  when  they  corrected  their  quotations  that 
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it  is  often  diflScult  to  tell  just  what  was  the  'teS^t'b^^ 
fore  them.  The  chief  benefit  of  patristic  qudtrftion's 
consists  not  so  much  in  their  independent  valne/as 
in  their  corroborative  force,  by  establishing  a  reading 
which  rests  on  good  authority  of  MSS.  or  versions. 
When  they  are  single  and  uubupported,  they  deserve 
little  or  no  credit/ 

Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Ohrysostom  are  the  most 
learned  biblical  scholars  among  the  earlier  Greek 
fathers,  and  have  more  weight  than  all  the  rest  as 
witnesses  of  the  text.  They  note  occasionally  that 
"  some  "  or  "  many  "  or  "  the  most  accurate  "  "  copies  " 
contain  or  omit  a  certain  reading,  or  that  the  true 
reading  has  been  perverted  by  heretics  or  for  some 
special  purpose. 

The  most  valuable  works  for  critical  purposes  are 
commentaries  and  homilies  which  explain  the  text 
consecutively.  They  are  scanty  in  the  ante-Nicene 
age.  The  lirst^  commentator  and  the  father  of 
Christian  exegesis  is  the  great  Origen,  from  whom 
we  have  expositions  of  several  chapters  of  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John  in  the  original  Greek  (partly  in  a 
condensed  Latin  translation),  of  Romans  in  the 
abridged  and  altered  version  of  Rufinus,  and  of 
many  scattered  verses  of  the  Epistles.  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  commented  on  the  Minor  Epistles  of 
Paul  (extant  only  in  a  Latin  translation) ;  Ohrysos- 
tom preached  Homilies  on  Matthew,  John,  Acts,  and 


'  See  the  jadicious  remarks  of  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introduction  (14th 
ed.  London,  1877),  vol.  iv.  pp.  829-342.  Comp.  also  Eeuss,  Gesch,  der  h, 
Schr.  N.  r.  ii.  p.  126  (5th  ed.). 
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all  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  Theodoret  wrote  notes  on 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  based  chiefly  on  Theodore  and 
Chrysostom ;  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria  we  have 
Homilies  on  Luke  (partly  in  Greek,  partly  in  a 
Syriac  translation)  and  on  John.  Fragments  of 
other  Greek  commentators  are  contained  in  the 
GatfMoe  Patrum,  which  are  chiefly  compiled  from 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret. 

Of  the  Latin  fathere,  Tertullian  is  the  richest 
source  for  quotations  from  the  old  Latin  (African) 
Version,  and  Jerome  for  the  whole  New  Testament 
as  retranslated  by  him  (the  Vulgate),  besides  much 
valuable  information  scattered  through  his  exegetical 
and  other  writings.  Jerome  was  a  bom  linguist  and 
critic,  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures  and  in  Bible  Lands,  but  somewhat 
fettered  by  orthodox  and  ascetic  prejudices.  Augu&- 
tin  was  a  profounder  theologian,  and  had  more  spir- 
itual insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  than 
Jerome  or  any  of  the  fathers ;  but  he  was  neither  a 
Greek  scholar  nor  a  textual  critic,  and  relied  on  the 
old  Latin  version  with  all  its  imperfections  and 
errors.  Primasius,  an  African  writer  of  the  sixth 
century,  has  preserved  to  us,  in  a  commentary,  al- 
most the  entire  text  of  the  Apocalypse  in  an  old 
African  Latin  version.  "  Thus,  singularly  enough, 
the  Apocalypse  possesses  the  unique  advantage  of 
having  been  preserved  in  a  Latin  text  at  once  con- 
tinuous and  purely  African."  * 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  writers  that  have 

*Hort,  ii.84. 
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been  consulted  by  various  critics  considerably  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred,  but,  with  the  exception  of  those 
we  have  mentioned,  only  a  few  yield  substantial 
results.' 

A.  GBEEK  FATHEBS. 

FiKST  Centtey  till  the  middle  of  the  Second: 
The  apostolic  fathers,  so  called — Clement  of  Eome, 
Barnabas,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  also  Hermas  and 
Papias. 

These  writers,  as  pupils  of  the  apostles,  would  be 
the  oldest  and  most  important  witnesses ;  but  they 
still  lived  in  the  element  of  oral  tradition  within  the 
hearing  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  they  quote  few 
passages  from  the  New  Testament,  The  first  literal 
quotation  from  the  New  Testament  with  the  solemn 
formula, "  It  is  written,"  occurs  in  the  Greek  Epistle 
of  Barnabas — namely,  the  passage  in  Matt.  xxii.  14 : 
"  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen." '  .  Clement 
and  Polycarp  have  allusions  to  Epistles.  Papias, 
who  is  also  ranked  with  the  apostolic  fathers,  gives 
us  valuable  testimonies  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  but  no  quotations. 
His  work  on  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  is  lost. 

Second  Century:  Justin  Martyr  (d.  167)  comes 
next  in  the  order  of  time,  and  makes  much  use  of 

'  Alford  (i.  140-143)  gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ancient  writers.  See  also  the  lists  in  Scholz,  Tischendorf,  Scrivener 
(p.  872  sq.),  and  Mitchell  (Tables  XI.  and  XII.). 

*  Ep.  Bam.  c,  4 ;  irpookx<t»»ti^iv  firivoref  lic  ysypairrai,  iroWoi 
ffXifroi,  6\iyoi  dk  IcXcKroi-  ivpt^&fjiiv.  In  ch.  5  Barnabas 
quotes  also  from  Matt.  ix.  13  (but  without  naming  the  writer  or  the  book): 
**  He  came  not  to  call  righteous  men,  but  sinners." 
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the  four  Gospels,  particularly  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
(also  from  John  iii.  5,  the  passage  on  regeneration), 
but  in  a  very  free  and  loose  way.  Irenseus  of  Lyons 
(d.  202)  is  the  most  important  witness  of  the  second 
century,  and  his  great  work  against  the  Gnostic 
heresies  is  replete  with  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament,  but  exists  for  the  most  part  only  in  a 
Latin  version.* 

Third  Century  :  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (d.  220), 
and  still  more  Origen  (184-254).  See  p.  165.  Next 
to  them  Hippolytus  (disciple  of  Irenaeus,  about  220), 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (disciple  of  Origen, 243),  Dio- 
nysius  Alexandrinus  (265),  and  Methodius  (d.  311). 

In  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries:  Eusebius 
the  historian  (d.  340,  much  used  by  Tischendorf  and 
Tregelles),  Athanasius  (d.  373),  Basilius  Magnus 
(d.  379),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (d.  389),  Gregory  Nys- 
sen  (d.  371),  Ephraem  Syrus  (d.  373),  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (d.  386),  Didymus  of  Alexandria  (d.  395), 
Chrysostom  (d.  407),  Epiphanius  (d.  403),  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  (d.  428),  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (d.  444), 
and  Theodoret  (d.  458). 

About  the  Sixth  Century  (or  perhaps  later)  we 
have  the  commentary  of  Andreas,  bishop  of  Csesarea 
in  Cappadooia,  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  divided 
into  twenty-four  chapters  and  seventy-two  sections. 


'  He  testifies,  e.g,,  to  the  lost  twelve  verses  of  Mark,  and  to  the  exist- 
ence of  two  readings  of  the  mystic  number  in  Rev.  xiii.  18 :  the  one  is 
666,  which  he  found  in  the  best  copies,  and  explains  to  mean  Lateinos 
(while  several  modem  exegetes  make  it  out  to  mean,  in  Hebrew  letters, 
Neron  CcBsar) ;  the  other  616,  which  is  the  numerical  value  of  Nero 
(without  the  final  n)  Ccesar, 
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With  him  is  closely  connected  a  later  bishop  of 
Osesarea,  Arethas,  who  likewise  wrote  a  full  com- 
menttfry  on  the  Apocalypse,  based  in  part  on  the 
former;  but  his  age  is  uncertain  (probably  the  tenth 
century).* 

In  the  Seventh  Century  the  most  important 
writer  is  Maximus  the  Confessor  (d.  662). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  :  John  of  Damascus  (about 
750,  see  his  Parallela  Sacra\  and  the  later  com- 
mentators, CEcumenius  (bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessa- 
ly,  end  of  the  tenth  century),  Theophylact  (arch- 
bishop of.  Bulgaria,  1071),  Euthymius  Zygadenus  or 
Zigabenus  (d.  after  1118). 

B.    LATIN  FATHERS. 

Second  Century  :  Tertullian  (about  200),  impor- 
tant for  the  Old  Latin  Version,  though  he  often 
translates  independently,  or  quotes  loosely. 

Third  Century:  Cyprian  (d.  258),  whose  numer- 
ous quotations  (in  his  Testimonial  etc.)  are  -in  gen- 
eral carefully  made  from  the  African  Old  Latin 
current  in  his  time,  Novatian  (fl.  251),  Lactantius 
(306),  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  treatise  De 
Hebaptismate,  printed  with  the  writings  of  Cyprian. 

»  Rettig  (Die  ZeugnUse  des  Andreas  und  A rethas,  in  the  " Studien  und 
Kritiken"  for  1831)  assigns  him  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  or  early  part  of 
the  sixth  centurj'.  But  Dr.  Otto  (in  Corpus  ApoL  iii.  p.  xi.,  and  more 
recently  in  his  Bes  Patriarchen  Gennadios  Confession,  nehst  einem  Excurs 
vher  Arethas^  ZeitaUer,  Wien,  1864)  quotes  a  MS.  which  states  that  it  was 
written  by  Baanes,  vorapioQ  of  Arethas,  archbishop  of  Csesarea,  in  the  year 
of  the  worid  6422  (A.D.  914).  See  the  article  Arethas  in  Smith  and  Wace, 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  i.  154  sq.,  and  especially  Harnack,  Bie 
Uberliefmtng  dergriech,  Apologeten  u.s.w.,  Leipz.  1882,  p.  36  sqq. 
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Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries:  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
(354),  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (d.  cir.  370),  Victorinus 
Afer  (d.  cir.  370),  Ambrose  (d.  379),  Ambrosiaster 
or  Pseudo- Ambrose,  probably  to  be  identified  with 
Hilary  the  deacon  (about  384),  Pelagius  (417), 
Augustin  (d.  430),  and,  most  of  all,  Jerome,  the 
translator  of  the  Latin  Bible  from  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  (d.  419). 

Sixth  Century:  Primasius,  already  mentioned  as 
important  for  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  Medleval  commentators  of  the  Latin  Church 
depend  almost  exclusively  on  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
have  therefore  no  value  for  textual  criticism. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

TEXTUAL  CRITICISM. 
NATUBE  AND  OBJECT  OF  TEXTUAL   CSITICISM. 

The  variety  of  documentary  sources,  from  which 
the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
derived,  calls  for  a  special  branch  of  biblical  learn- 
ing, called  Textual  or  Yebbal  Cbiticism.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  ascertain  and  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
very  text  of  the  apostolic  writers,  and  thus  to  furnish 
a  faithful  substitute  for  the  lost  autographs.  It  is 
distinct  from  "  higher  criticism,"  which  deals  with 
questions  concerning  the  origin,  authenticity,  and 
theology  of  these  writings,  and  their  organic  place 
in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  does  not 
enter  into  the  province  of  hermeneutics  and  inter- 
pretation, but  furnishes  a  solid  basis  for  the  com- 
mentator. It  is  confined  to  the  original  form  and 
integrity  of  the  text,  as  far  as  it  can  be  established 
by  documentary  evidence.  It  aims  to  show,  not 
what  the  apostles  and  evangelists  might  have  writ- 
ten or  ought  to  have  written,  but  simply  what  they 
actually  did  write.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  secta- 
rian notions  and  tenets,  or  subjective  likes  and  dis- 
likes, but  only  with  facts. 

Criticism  is  a  dry  study,  and  requires  an  unusual 
amount  of  patience  and  attention  to  the  minutest 
details.    A  good  critic  must  have  full  command  of 
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all  sources  of  evidence,  an  acute  mind,  and  a  clear, 
sound  judgment.  He  must  combine  microscopic  ac- 
curacy and  judicial  impartiality.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  number  of  real  critics  is  very  limited. 

The  science  of  textual  criticism  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  It  was  matured  with  the  dis- 
covery and  collection  of  the  material  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  reached  its  height  within 
tlie  last  fifty  years.  It  has  been  cultivated  mostly 
by  Protestant  scholars — Swiss,  German,.  Dutch,  and 
English.  It  has  received  a  mighty  impulse  by  the 
recent  discovery  and  publication,  of  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  by  the  Anglo-American  Revision 
of  1881,  and  is  beginning  to  excite  the  interest  of 
the  Christian  laity,  who  have  a  right  to  know  the 
results  of  learned  investigation,  especially  if  they 
affect  the  vernacular  versions  of  the  Word  of  God. 
A  few  Catholics — like  Hug  and  Scholz,  Vercellone 
and  Cozza — have  nobly  taken  part  in  the  work;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Eoman  Church  cares  more  for 
tradition  and  the  living  church  than  for  the  Bible, 
and  is  satisfied  with  the  Latin  Yulgate  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Protestant  Bible  Societies 
have  been  denounced  a&  dangerous  and  pestiferous 
by  several  Popes. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  biblical  learn- 
ing can  hardly  be  overestimated  ;  for  a  pure  text  is 
the  basis  of  exegesis,  and  exegesis  is  the  basis  of 
dogmatics  and  ethics.  Protestant  theology  makes 
the  New  Testament  the  supreme  and  only  infallible 
rule  of  the  Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  with  this  final  test. 
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ORIGIN   OF   VARIATIONS. 

The  necessity  of  criticism  arises,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  from  the  vast  number  of  variations  in  the 
documentary  sources  of  the  New  Testament  text. 
It  would  have  required  a  perpetual  miracle  to  keep 
the  transcribers  from  error.  No  MS.,  either  of  the 
Greek  original  or  of  any  translation,  is  faultless  any 
more  than  any  printed  book.  The  errors  are  even 
more  numerous,  since  the  MSS.  had  not  the  benefit 
of  repeated  proof-readings;  many  of  them,  however, 
have  the  marks  of  one  or  more  correctors  of  a  later 
date. 

The  variations  of  the  Greek  text  are  partly  unin- 
tentional or  accidental,  partly  intentional  or  designed. 
Errors  of  the  first  class  proceed  either  from  misread- 
ing, or  from  mishearing  (in  case  of  dictation),  or 
from  fault  of  memory.  Errors  of  the  second  class 
are  due  either  to  misjudgment,  or  to  an  innocent 
desire  to  coiTcct  supposed  mistakes,  to  supply  de- 
fects, to  harmonize  apparent  discrepancies,  or  to 
wilful  corruption  for  sectarian  or  ascetic  purposes. 
Examples  of  wilful  mutilation  or  corruption  of  the 
text  are,  however,  exceedingly  rare.  Transcribers 
had  too  much  reverence  for  the  words  of  Christ 
and  his  inspired  apostles  to  be  guilty  of  it,  though 
in  making  their  choice  between  conflicting  readings 
they  would  naturally  be  biassed  by  their  theological 
opinions.  The  wide  diffusion  of  MSS.  and  versions 
was  a  safeguard  against  the  reception  of  corruptions, 
whether  heretical  or  orthodox.  The  case  of  Marcion, 
who  mutilated  the  Gospel  of  Luke  to  suit  it  to  his 
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Gnostic  notions,  is  exceptional,  and  was  generally 
understood  in  its  true  character.  The  mutual  charges 
of  corruption  made  by  the  orthodox  and  heretical 
parties  in  times  of  heated  controversy  were  mostly 
unfounded.* 

The  variations  began  very  early,  with  the  fii*st 
copies,  and  continued  to  increase  till  the  art  of 
printing  superseded  the  necessity  of  transcribing, 
and  substituted  typographical  errors  for  errors  of 
copyists.  Origen  (d.  264)  complained  of  the  great 
corruption  of  the  text  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  Jerome,  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fourth  centurj^  (d.  419),  says  that  in 
his  days  there  were  nearly  as  many  distinct  forms 
of  the  text  as  codices  of  the  Latin  Testament  {tot 
pcene  exemplaria  quot  codices)^  and  that  the  text  of 

^  Examples  of  possible  changes  in  the  interest  of  dogma :  the  omission 
or  insertion  of  TrpwToroKos  in  Matt.  i.  25  (the  best  authorities  omit  it) ;  of 
olfdk  6  viugj  Mark  xiii.  32  (which  Ambrosius  charged  the  Arians  with 
having  inserted,  De  Fide^  v.  7) ;  of  the  tears  of  Christ  and  his  drops  of 
blood  in  Gethsemane,  Luke  xix.  41 ;  xxii.  43,  44  (comp.  Epiphanius, 
Ancor,  31);  the  substitution  of  "Joseph"  for  "father"  (TraTTip),  Luke  ii. 
33,  Pr.  Abbot  writes  on  this  subject  (in  a  private  letter) :  "  The  charges 
against  the  heretics  of  wilful  corruption  of  the  text  (setting  aside  avowed 
excision  like  that  of  Marcion)  rest  on  no  good  foundation.  In  the  definite 
instances  alleged  by  ancient  writers  (John  i.  13 ;  iii.  6 ;  Mark  xiii.  32)  the 
*  heretical '  reading  turns  out  to  be  the  true  one.  Epiphanius  charges  the 
orthodox  with  omitting  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  to  remove  a  difficulty.  This 
is  the  most  plausible  case  of  alleged  wilful  corruption.  But  Westcott  and 
Hort,  with  Mr.  Norton  and  Granville  Penn  ( comp.  Weiss ),  regard  the 
passage  as  a  later  addition,  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  them.  No 
case  of  deliberate,  wilful  corruption,  affecting  any  considerable  number  of 
MSS,j  on  the  part  either  of  the  heretics  or  the  orthodox,  can  be  anywhere 
made  out.  Rash  attempts  to  correct  supposed  error  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  wilful  corruption." 
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the  Gospels  especially  was  in  confusion  {apud  nos 
miosta  aunt  omnia).  The  further  up  we  go,  the 
greater  were  the  freedom  and  carelessness  of  the 
transcribers.  Copies  were  made  first  for  private 
use;  ecclesiastical  copies  were  written  with  greater 
care,  and  tended  to  settle  the  text,  until  it  became 
stationary,  or,  as  it  were,  stereotyped.  The  changes 
date  nearly  all  from  the  first  four  centuries,  as 
we  may  infer  from  patristic  quotations.  Varia- 
tions of  later  origin  are  mostly  unimportant,  and 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  existing  readings 
rather  than  new  readings.  A  text  agreeing  in 
great  measure  with  that  which  Erasmus  first  print- 
ed, was  already  current  in  Antioch  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  is  virtually  identical  with  the 
text  used  by  Chrysostora  (d.  407).  This  Antiochian 
or  Syrian  text  stands  out  in  opposition  to  the  text 
of  older  date.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John 
have  suffered  least,  the  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse 
most,  from  textual  corruption. 

Attempts  for  a  restoration  of  the  pure  text  were 
made  by  learned  fathers  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury, especially  by  Origen,  Hesychius  (an  Egyptian 
bishop),  and  Lucian  (a  presbyter  of  Antioch) ;  but 
we  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  character  and 
result  of  their  labors,  which  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  Jerome  knew  beforehand  that  he  would 
be  abused  as  afalsarius  and  sacrtlegus  for  his  im- 
provement of  the  Latin  text. 

It  was  natural  that  the  copies  prepared  in  the 
same  city  or  district — as  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Con- 
stantinople— should  assume  a  local  coloring  or  cer- 
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tain  textual  peculiarities.  Hence  we  are  justified 
in  dividing  the  authorities  into  different  families^ 
and  to  speak  of  an  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian,  a  Con- 
stantinopolitan  or  Byzantine  (also  called  Antiochian 
or  Syrian),  a  Western,  and  a  neutral  text  (chiefly 
represented  by  B  and  next  by  k,  and  presumably  the 
oldest  extant).  Bengel  first  suggested  the  division 
into  families  or  recensions ;  Griesbach  carried  it  fur- 
ther, and  with  some  excesses  which  created  a  reac- 
tion in  Germany  against  it ;  Westcott  and  Hort 
modified  and  completed  it.  This  classification  is 
an  essential  prerequisite  for  a  just  estimate  of  the 
value  of  documents  according  to  their  representative 
weight  rather  than  their  number. 

NUMBEE   OF   VAEIATIONS. 

The  variations  were  gradually  found  out  as  the 
collection  and  examination  of  the  sources  progressed. 
The  first  editors  had  no  idea  of  the  number,  but  it 
accumulated  with  every  standard  edition.  Dr.  John 
Mill,  in  1707,  roughly  estimated  the  number  at 
80,000.  Since  that  time  it  has  risen  to  "at  least 
fourfold  that  quantity,"  as  Dr.  Scrivener  wrote  in 
1874,  and  now  cannot  fall  much  short  of  150,000,  if 
we  include  the  variations  in  the  order  of  words,  the 
mode  of  spelling,  and  other  trifles  which  are  ignored 
even  in  the  most  extensive  critical  editions. 

This  number  far  exceeds  that  of  any  ancient 
book,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  far  more  frequently  copied,  translated, 
and  quoted  than  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Greek 
and  Koman  genius.   While  we  have  but  a  few  copies 
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of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  classics,  oh  wbich  we  must 
rely  for  the  text,  we  have  hundreds  of  copies  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  these  are  only  a  remnant  of 
many  thousand  copies  which  were  destroyed  during 
the  early  persecutions  (especially  that  of  Diocletian), 
or  perished  by  use  or  neglect.  Moreover,  our  old- 
est copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  are  by  several 
hundred  years  nearer  the  original  autographs  than 
the  oldest  copies  of  the  Greek  classics  are  to  their 
originals. 

VALUE  OF  VARIATIONS. 

This  multitude  of  various  readings  of  the  Greek 
text  need  not  puzzle  or  alarm  any  Cliristian.  It  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  docu- 
mentary resources;  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  immense 
importance  of  the  New  Testament ;  it  does  not  af- 
fect, but  it  rather  insures,  the  integrity  of  the  text; 
and  it  is  a  useful  stimulus  to  study. 

Only  about  400  of  the  100,000  or  150,000  varia- 
tions materially  affect  the  sense.  Of  these,  again, 
not  more  than  about  fifty  are  really  important  for 
some  reason  or  other ;  and  even  of  these  fifty  not 
one  affects  an  article  of  faith  or  a  precept  of  duty 
which  is  not  abundantly  sustained  by  other  and  un- 
doubted passages,  or  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture 
teaching.  The  Textua  Receptus  of  Stephens,  Beza, 
and  Elzevir,  and  of  our  English  Version,  teach  pre- 
cisely the  same  Christianity  as  the  uncial  text  of 
the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.,  the  oldest  versions, 
and  the  Anglo-American  Revision. 

Eichard  Bentley,  the  ablest  and  boldest  of  classi- 

12 
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cal  critics  of  England,  affirms  that  even  the  worst  of 
MSS.  does  not  pervert  or  set  aside  "one  article  of 
faith  or  moral  precept." 

Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  who  ranks  among  the  first  textual 
critics,  and  is  not  hampered  by  orthodox  bias  (being 
a  Unitarian),  asserts  that  "  no  Christian  doctrine  or 
duty  rests  on  those  portions  of  the  text  which  are 
affected  by  differences  in  the  manuscripts ;  still  less 
is  anything  esserUial  in  Christianity  touched  by  the 
various  readings.  They  do,  to  be  sure,  affect  the 
bearing  of  a  few  passages  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  but  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  doctrine  by 
no  means  depends  upon  the  reading  of  those  pas- 
sages." ^  The  same  scholar  speaks  on  the  subject 
more  fully  with  special  reference  to  the  English 
Revision :  "  This  host  of  various  readings  may  startle 
one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  he 
may  imagine  that  the  whole  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  thus  rendered  uncertain.  But  a  careful 
analysis  will  show  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  these 
are  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  palpable  errata 
in  the  first  proof  of  a  modern  printer ;  they  have  so 
little  authority,  or  are  so  manifestly  false,  that  they 
may  be  at  once  dismissed  from  consideration.  Of 
those  which  remain,  probably  nine  tenths  are  of  no 
importance  as  regards  the  sense ;  the  differences 
either  cannot  be  represented  in  a  translation,  or  af- 
fect the  form  of  expression  merely,  not  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  Though  the  corrections 
made  by  the  revisers  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 

^  Anglo^Ameiican  Bible  Eevision,  p.  92. 
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Testametit  followed  by  our  translators  probably  ex- 
ceed two  thousand,  hardly  one  tenth  of  them,  per- 
haps not  one  twentieth,  will  be  noticed  by  the  ordinary 
reader.  Of  the  small  residue,  many  are  indeed  of 
sufBcient  interest  and  importance  to  constitute  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  making  a  new  revision, 
which  should  no  longer  suffer  the  known  errors  of 
copyists  to  take  the  place  of  the  words  of  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostles.  But  the  chief  value  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  self-denying  scholars  who 
have  spent  so  much  time  and  labor  in  the  search  for 
manuscripts,  and  in  their  collation  or  publication, 
does  not  consist,  after  all,  in  the  corrections  of  the 
text  which  have  resulted  from  their  researches. 
These  corrections  may  aflfect  a  few  of  the  passages 
which  have  been  relied  on  for  the  support  of  certain 
doctrines,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  essentially  to 
alter  the  state  of  the  argument.  Still  less  is  any 
question  of  Christian  duty  touched  by  the  multitude 
of  various  readings.  The  greatest  service  which  the 
scholars  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  critical 
studies  and  the  collection  of  critical  materials  have 
rendered  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  New  Testament  writings  have 
come  down  to  us  in  a  text  remarkably  free  from 
important  corruptions,  even  in  the  late  and  inferior 
manuscripts  on  which  the  so-called  'received  text' 
was  founded ;  while  the  helps  which  we  now  possess 
for  restoring  it  to  its  primitive  purity  far  exceed 
those  which  we  enjoy  in  the  case  of  any  eminent 
classical  author  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  multitude  of  '  various  readings,'  which  to  the 
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thoughtless  or  ignorant  seems  so  alarming,  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  extraordinary  richness  and  variety 
of  our  critical  resources."  * 

Moreover,  the  large  number  of  various  readings 
is  a  positive  advantage  in  ascertaining  the  true  text. 
The  word  of  the  wise  man  may  be  applied  here : 
"In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety" 
(Prov.  xi.  14).  The  original  reading  is  sure  to  be 
preserved  in  one  or  more  of  these  sources.  Hence 
we  need  not,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  ancient  classics, 
resort  to  subjective  conjectural  criticism,  which  never 
leads  to  absolute  certainty. 

The  very  multitude  of  readings  is  the  best  guar- 
antee of  the  essential  integrity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

This  fact  was  long  ago  clearly  stated  by  Richard 
Bentley,  when  the  resources  of  the  text  were  not 
nearly  so  abundant  as  now.  Fertile  and  ingenious 
as  he  was  in  his  conjectural  emendations  of  classical 
authors,  he  yet  declares,  in  his  Prospectus  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1720),  that "  in  the 
sacred  writings  there  is  no  place  for  conjectures  and 
emendations.  Diligence  and  fidelity,  with  some 
judgment  and  experience,  are  the  characters  here 
requisite."  And  in  another  place : "  "If  there  had 
been  but  one  MS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  at  the 
restoration  of  learning,  about  two  centuries  ago,  then 

'  See  <<  Sunday-school  Times,"*  Philadelphia,  May  28, 1881. 

'  In  his  reply,  under  the  pseudonym  of  PhUdeutkems  LiptiemiSf  to  the 
deist  Anthony  Collins,  who,  in  his  Discourse  of  Free  ^thinking  (1713), 
represented  the  80,000  variations  of  Mill  as  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament. 
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we  had  had  no  various  readings  at  all.  And  would 
the  text  be  in  a  better  condition  then  than  now  we 
have  30,000?  So  far  from  that,  that  in  the  best 
single  copy  extant  we  should  have  some  hundreds 
of  faults  and  some  omissions  irreparable.  Besides 
that,  the  suspicions  of  fraud  and  foul  play  would 
have  been  increased  immensely.  It  is  good,  there- 
fore, to  have  more  anchors  than  one.  ...  It  is  a 
good  providence  and  a  great  blessing  that  so  many 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are  still  amongst 
us ;  some  procured  from  Egypt,  others  from  Asia, 
others  found  in  the  Western  churches.  For  the 
very  distances  of  places,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the 
books,  demonstrate  that  there  could  be  no  collusion, 
no  altering,  nor  interpolating  one  copy  by  another, 
nor  all  by  any  of  them.  In  profane  authors  whereof 
one  manuscript  only  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved, 
as  Velleius  Paterculus  among  the  Latins,  and  Hesy- 
chins  among  the  Greeks,  the  faults  of  the  scribes 
are  found  so  numerous,  and  the  defects  so  beyond 
all  redress,  that,  notwithstanding  the  pains  of  the 
learnedest  and  acutest  critics  for  two  whole  centu- 
ries, these  books  still  are,  and  are  like  to  continue,  a 
mere  heap  of  errors.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
copies  of  any  author  are  numerous,  though  the  vari- 
ous readings  always  increase  in  proportion,  there 
the  text,  by  an  accurate  collation  of  them,  made  by 
skilful  and  judicious  hands,  is  ever  the  more  correct, 
and  comes  nearer  to  the  true  words  of  the  author." 
And  again :  "  Make  your  30,000  ( variations )  as 
many  more — if  numbers  of  copies  can  ever  reach 
that  sum— all  the  better  to  a  knowing  and  a  serious 
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reader,  who  ie  thereby  more  richly  furnished  to 
select  what  he  sees  genuine.  But  even  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  knave  or  a  fool,. and  yet  with 
the  most  sinistrous  and  absurd  choice,  he  shall  not 
extinguish  the  light  of  any  one  chapter,  nor  so  dis- 
guise Christianity  but  that  every  feature  of  it  will 
Btill  be  the  same." 

Modern  editors  are  almost  unanimous  on  the  in- 
applicability of  subjective  conjectural  criticism  in  the 
formation  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.* 
"  We  possess,"  says  Dr.  Tregelles,  "  so  many  MSS., 
^nd  we  are  aided  by  so  many  versions,  that  we  are 
never  left  to  the  need  of  conjecture  as  the  means  of 
removing  errata." '  "  So  far,"  says  Dr.  Scrivener,' 
"  is  the  copiousness  of  our  stores  from  causing  doubt 
or  perplexity  to  the  genuine  student  of  Holy  Script- 
ure, that  it  leads  him  to  recognize  the  more  fully  its 
general  integrity  in  the  midst  of  partial  variation. 
What  would  the  thoughtful  reader  of  -^schylus 
give  for  the  like  guidance  through  the  obscurities 
which  vex  his  patience  and  mar  his  enjoyment  of 
that  sublime  poet?"  Dr.  Hort,*  however,  thinks 
that  the  evidence  for  corruption  of  texts  antecedent 
to  extant  authorities  is  "  often  irresistible,"  and  im- 
poses on  an  editor  the  duty  of  indicating  the  pre- 
sumed unsoundness  of  the  existing  text,  although 

*  Comp.  Tischendorf 's  popular  tract :  HabSn  wir  den  achten  Schrifitext 
der  Evang.  und  Apostelf  Leipzig,  1873.  Dr.  O.  von  Gebhardt  {Nov,  TesL 
Gr,  p.  viii.)  mentions  two  special  Dutch  essays  on  the  «ubject,  by  W.  H. 
van  de  Sande  Bakhuj^zen  and  W.  C.  van  Manen,  Haarlem,  1880. 

'  Gi\  iV,  7>«^,  Prolegomena,  p.  x. 

*  Introd»  p.  4.  •  Vol  ii  p.  71. 
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he  may  be  wholly  unable  to  propose  any  endurable 
way  of  correcting  it,  or  have  to  offer  only  suggestions 
in  which  he  cannot  place  full  confidence. 


GLASSES   OF   VABLA.TI0N8. 

Tlie  variations  which  really  involve  the  sense 
may,  with  Dr.  Tregelles,  be  reduced  to  three  classes 
— omissions,  or  additions,  or  substitutions,  of  words 
or  phrases. 

1.  OMISSIONS. 

Omissions  occur  frequently  from  like  endings 
called  homcBoteleuton  (ojioioTiXtvTov).  When  two 
lines  or  sentences  end  with  the  same  word,  the  in- 
tervening words  were  often  unconsciously  overlooked 
and  omitted.  A  very  important  case  of  this  kind 
is  the  sentence  in  1  John  ii.  23 :  6  ojuLoXoywv  tov  vlbv 
Koi  TOV  iruripa  ?x«*  (^^^  same  ending  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause),  which  is  not  found  in  the  Texttcs 
Heceptus^  and  is  italicized  in  the  English  Version ; 
but  sustained  by  k,  A,  B,  C,  P,  and  other  authori- 
ties, and  properly  restored  in  the  English  Kevision. 
Here  the  older  text  restores  what  the  later  lost. 

2.  ADDITIONS. 

Additions  are  very  numerous  in  the  later  MSS. 
and  in  the  Textu8  lieceptus^  and  must  be  elimina- 
ted according  to  the  oldest  and  best  authorities. 
They  may  be  divided  into  several  classes. 

(a.)  Additions  caused  by  transferring  a  genuine 
word  or  passage  from  one  book  to  another ;  first  on 
the  margin  or  between  the  lines,  and  then  into  the 
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text.  Tliese  cases  are  most  frequent  in  the  parallel 
sections  of  the  Gospels/  They  began  probably 
with  the  Gospel  Harmonies,  the  oldest  of  which  is 
Tatian's  Diatessaron^  from  the  second  century.  By 
such  interpolations  the  idiosyncrasy  of  style  and 
manner  is  more  or  less  obliterated. 

For  examples,  see  in  the  Text.  Hec.j  Matt.  i.  25 
(supplemented  from  Luke  ii.  7) ;  Matt.  v.  44  (from 
Luke  vi.  27,  28) ;  Matt.  ix.  13  (from  Luke  v.  32) ; 
Matt.  xvii.  21  (from  Mark  ix.  29);  Matt,  xviii.  11 
(from  Luke  xix.  10) ;  Matt.  xix.  16, 17  (comp.  Mark 
X.  17,  18;  Luke  xviii,  18, 19);  Matt,  xix.  20  (from 
Mark  x.  20  and  Luke  xviii.  21);  Matt.  xxi.  44 
(from  Luke  xx.  18);  Mark  iii.  5  and  Luke  vi.  10 
(from  Matt.  xii.  13);  Mark  vi.  11  (from  Matt.  x.  15) ; 
Mark  xiii.  14  (from  Matt.  xxiv.  15) ;  Mark  xv,  28 
(from  Luke  xxii.  37);  Luke  iv.  2,  4,  6,  8  (comp. 
Matt.  iv.  2, 4,  8, 10);  Luke  xi.  2, 4  (from  Matt.  vi.  9, 
10, 13) ;  John  vi.  69  (from  Matt.  xvi.  16) ;  Acts  ix. 
5,  6  (from  xxvi.  14, 15;  xxii.  10),  etc.  By  removing 
these  interpolations  of  words  and  clauses,  otherwise 
genuine,  we  lose  nothing  and  gain  a  better  insight 
into  tlie  individuality  of  each  Gospel. 

(J.)  Amplifications  of  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  as  in  Matt.  ii.  18;  xv.  8;  Luke  iv.  18, 


'  As  was  observed  by  Jerome  in  his  Preface  to  the  Gospels  {Ad  Dama- 
sum) :  ^^  Magnus  in  nosti-is  codicibua  error  inoUvit  dunij  quod  in  eadem  re 
alius  evangelista  plus  dixit j  in  alio  quia  minus,  putaverint  addiderunt;  vel 
dum  eundem  sensum  alius  aliter  eacpi'essit,  ilk  qui  unum  e  quatuor  primum 
legerat  ad  ejus  exemplar  caiteros  quoque  existimaveril  emendandos :  unde 
accidit  ut  apud  nos  mixta  sunt  omnia  et  in  Marco  plura  Lucce  atque  Mat- 
ikceij  rursus  in  Matthcso  plura  Joannis  et  Marci  , .  .  inveniantur," 
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19 ;  Rom.  xiii.  9 ;  Heb.  ii.  7 ;  xii.  20,  etc.  These  are 
all  right  in  the  Septuagint. 

(c.)  Insertions  of  words  and  proper  names  (instead 
of  pronouns)  from  Lectionaries  for  the  Church  ser- 
vice, especially  those  of  the  Gospels  (Evangelistaria 
or  Evangeliaria).  Hence  the  frequent  interpolation 
or  changed  position  of  'IiiaoDc  {e.  g,.  Matt.  iv.  18 ; 
viii.  5 ;  xiv.  22 ;  John  i.  44).  Comp.  also  Luke  vii. 
31  (the  prefix  Jttc  8i  6  Kvpio^),  and  x.  22  (icai  crrpa^cic 
wpog  roifg  /uadijrac  uwe,  omitted  by  Tregelles,  West- 
cott  and  Hort,  but  retained  by  Tischendorf  and 
Von  Gebhardt). 

((?.)  Additions  from  a  love  of  paraphrase,  which 
characterizes  all  the  sources  embraced  by  Westcott 
and  Hort  under  the  designation  of  the  "  Western  " 
text,  of  which  the  bilingual  Codex  BezsB  (D)  and 
Codex  Claromontanns  (D(2))  are  the  best  known 
representatives.  ^'  The  chief  and  most  constant 
characteristic  of  the  Western  readings,"  says  Dr. 
Hort,  "is  a  love  of  paraphrase.  Words,  clauses, 
and  even  whole  sentences  were  changed,  omitted, 
and  inserted  with  astonishing  freedom,  wherever  it 
seemed  that  the  meaning  could  be  brought  out  with 
greater  force  and  definiteness."  *  Examples  of  this 
paraphrastic  tendency  are  found  in  the  enlarged 
readings  in  Matt.  xx.  28 ;  xxv.  1  {koL  t^c  vvfitprig, 
after  tov  w/uKplov) ;  Luke  iii.  22 ;  xx.  34 ;  Eph.  v.  30 ; 
in  many  curious  interpolations  in  the  Acts ;  and  in 
John  V.  3, 4,  and  viii.  1  sqq.,  which  will  be  considered 
separately  under  the  next  head. 

^  Vol  ii.  p.  122.     . 
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In  this  love  for  explanatory  expansion  of  tlie 
sacred  text,  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  was  too  brief  and 
terse  for  the  common  understanding,  the  authors  of 
the  Authorized  English  Version  have  imitated  the 
old  Western  copyists  and  translators,  but  have  acted 
more  honestly  by  printing  their  numerous,  mostly 
useless,  and  sometimes  misleading,  interpolations  in 
italics.* 

(e,)  Additions  from  oral  tradition,  ancient  litur- 
gies, and  explanatory  glosses.  They  were  usually 
noted  on  the  margin  and  then  incorporated  with 
the  text.  Jerome  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  large 
number  of  such  interpolations  by  the  temerity  of 
transcribers  in  his  day.'  But  in  many  cases  it  was 
done  ignorantly  and  innocently. 

Under  this  head  we  may  place  the  most  impor- 
tant and  serious  interpolations,  which  are  rejected 
by  the  severer  class  of  critics,  although  some  may 
be  defended  with  solid  arguments.  They  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  13, 
which  was  unknown  to  Origen,  TertuUian,  and  Cyp- 
rian (in  their  commentaries  on  the  Lord's  Prayer), 

'  This  method  has  been  retained,  but  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  in  the 
Revision.  It  is  open  to  objection,  as  conflicting  with  modem  usage  of 
italicizing  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing.  Smaller  type  or  brackets 
would  obviate  misunderstanding.  I  heard  of  a  famous  sensation  preacher 
taking  two  words  in  italics  for  his  text,  as  if  they  contained  the  gist  of 
the  passage. 

^  Ad  Suniam  et  Fretelam:  **Miror  quomodo  e  latere  annotationem  no- 
stram  nescio  quis  temerarius  acribendam  in  corpore  pvtaverit  quam  nospro 
ei-uditione  legentis  scripsimus,  ,  ,  ,  Si  quid  pro  studio  ex  latere  additum  est^ 
non  debet  pom  in  corporeJ'^  . 
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and  is  missing  in  the  oldest  MSS.  («,  Bj  D,  Z),  in  the 
Itala  and  Vulgate.*  It  probably  came  in  from  1 
Chron.  xxix.  11,  and  from  ancient  liturgical  usage 
in  Syria,  as  a  response  of  the  congregation.  It  is 
found  in  the  Syriac  Version,  and  thence  passed  into 
the  Greek  text  at  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  who  has 
the  doxology.  The  Jewish  response  to  the  prayers 
in  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been :  "  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  forever  and  ever." 
In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  the  doxology  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  expanded  into  a  trinitarian  shape: 
OTi  <fov  eo-rty  rj  pamXna  icac  rj  cvvajuugf  icat  rt  oo^a, 
Tov  irarpog  koI  tov  vlov  kqX  tov  ayiov  TrvkVfiaTO^y  vvv 
Koi  ael.  But  in  all  the  extant  Latin  liturgies  the 
doxology  is  omitted.' 

2.  The  passage  on  the  periodical  descent  of  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  troubling  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  John  v.  3, 4  (from  licSc- 
Xofiivbjv,  ver.  3,  to  KaTH\aTo  voirriixarij  ver.  4),  is  un- 
doubtedly an  interpolation  (at  least  ver.  4),  probably 


>  Cod.  A  cannot  be  qaoted  for  or  against,  as  the  first  twenty -four 
chapters  of  Matthew  are  lost.  The  newly  discovered  Codex  Rossanensis 
has  the  doxology,  bat  belongs  to  the  sixth  century.    See  p.  131. 

'  The  English  Revision  puts  the  doxology  in  the  margin.  It  Was  a 
case  of  honesty  versus  prudence.  No  change  seems  to  have  given  wider 
dissatisfaction  than  this,  and  the  substitution  of  **  the  evil  one "  (the 
tempter)  for  ''evil,**  in  the  same  prayer  hallowed  by  daily  use.  The 
doxology  is  very  appropriate,  and  will  always  be  used ;  but  this,  of  course, 
does  not  affect  the  critical  question,  which  is  simply  one  of  evidence. 
Its  insertion  from  liturgical  usage  is  far  more  easily  accounted  for  than  its 
omission.  The  internal  evidence  also  is  rather  against  it;  for  our  Lord 
immediately  proceeds  with  ''  for  "  {Idv  yap)  in  ver.  14.  His  object  was 
to  suggest  proper  topics  for  prayer  rather  than  to  give  a  complete  formula. 
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of  Syrian  and  Western  origin,  and  expresses  a  popu- 
lar superstition,  for  which  John  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible. The  first  Greek  father  who  shows  any 
knowledge  of  the  interpolation  is  Chrysostom  (d. 
407),  but  it  is  wanting  in  k,  B,  C*,  (D),  33,  and  other 
authorities,  and  omitted  by  the  critical  editors,  and 
the  Eevisers  of  1881." 

3.  The  section  on  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
John  vii.  53-viii.  11,  in  ten  cursive  MSS.  at  the  end 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  four  (13,  69, 124,  346)  at 
the  end  of  Luke  xxi.  It  no  doubt  rests  on  a  primi- 
tive and  authentic  tradition,  but  was  not  written  by 
John.  It  is  omitted  by  k  and  B,  and  other  Greek 
MSS. ;  there  is  no  room  for  it  in  A  and  C,  which 
are  here  defective ;  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greek 
and  older  Latin  fathers,  but  widely  current  in  Latin 
Gospels  of  the  fourth  century.  It  interrupts  the 
context,  departs  from  the  style  of  John,  and  pre- 
sents an  unusual  number  of  variations  in  the  MSS. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  itself  is  eminently  Christ- 
like, and  found  its  way  into  the  Gospels  of  John 
and  Luke  from  apostolic  teaching,  perhaps  from  the 
lost  work  of  Papias  of  Hierapolis,who  collected  from 
primitive  disciples  various  traditional  discourses  of 
our  Lord  with  comments,  and  who  (according  to 
Eusebius  iii.  39)  set  forth  "  a  narrative  concerning  a 
woman  maliciously  accused  before  the  Lord  touch- 

—  —  — —  -     -  -  -  -  ^    I  — 

'  The  Revision  relegates  it  to  the  margin  with  this  note :  **  Many 
ancient  authorities  insert,  wholly  or  in  part,  waiting  Jhr  the  moving  of  the 
water:  ^for  an  Qngel  of  the  Lord  went  down  at  certain  eeaaom  into  the 
pool,  and  troubled  the  water:  whotoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the 
water  stepped  in  was  made  whole,  with  whatsoever  disease  he  was  holden,**. 
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ing  many  sins/  whicli  ib  contained  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews."  The  Engh'sh  Revision 
properly  retains  the  section,  but  in  brackets,  with  a 
marginal  note,  and  with  space  between  it  and  the 
genuine  part.  The  Christian  world  will  never  lose 
it.  Its  best  place  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  Oospel 
of  John  as  an  appendix.' 

4.  The  concluding  twelve  verses  of  Mark  (xvi.  9- 
20)  present  a  peculiar  case.  The  section  is  wanting  in 
the  two  oldest  MSS.  («  and  B),  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  almost  all  the 
Greek  MSS.  of  their  day ;  it  contains  seventeen  un- 
usual words  or  phrases  not  elsewhere  found  in  Mark 
or  not  in  that  sense ;  and  there  is  a  shorter  conclu- 
sion in  L  and  in  the  important  old  Latin  MS.k,  which 
presupposes  the  same  defect  in  older  MSS.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  section  is  found  in  most  of  the  uncial 

'  twl  iroXXaig  afutpriai^,  not  one  ajiapria,  as  in  the  text. 

'  For  the  details  the  reader  may  consult  the  critical  editions  (Tregelles, 
p.  236-243 ;  Tischendorf,  ed.  viii. ;  Hort,  ii.  Notes,  ii.  82-S8),  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  LUcke,  Meyer  (6th  ed.  by  Weiss),  Lange,  Alford,  Wordsworth, 
Godet,  and  Westcott.  In  my  annotations  to  Lange^s  Com,  on  John  (1S72), 
pp.  267  sqq.,  I  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion— namely,  that "  the  critical 
evidence,  especially  from  the  Eastern  church,  is  against  the  section,  the 
moral  evidence  ^br  it;  in  other  words,  it  is  no  original  part  of  John's 
wriUiai  Gospel,  but  the  record  of  an  actual  events  which  probably  hap- 
pened about  the  time  indicated  by  its  position  in  John  viii.  The  story 
could  not  have  been  invented,  as  it  runs  contrarv  to  the  ascetic  and 
legalistic  tendency  of  the  ancient  church.  It  is  full  of  comfort  to  penitent 
outcasts.  It  breathes  the  Saviour's  spirit  of  holy  mercy  which  condemns 
the  sin  and  saves  the  sinner.  It  is  a  parallel  to  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal, the  story  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  that  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  and 
agrees  with  many  express  declarations  of  Christ  that  he  came  not  to  con- 
demn, but  to  save  the  lost  (John  iii.  17;  xii.  47;  Luke  ix.  56;  xix.  10  i 
eomp.  John  v.  14 ;  Luke  vii.  37  sqq.)." 
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and  in  all  the  cursive  MSS.,  in  most  of  the  ancient 
versions,  in  all  the  existing  Greek  and  Syriac  lection- 
aries  as  far  as  examined ;  and  Irensens,  who  is  a  much 
older  witness  than  any  of  our  existing  MSS.,  quotes 
ver.  19  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  {Adv.  Hcer. 
iii.  10,  6).  A  strong  intrinsic  argument  for  the 
genuineness  is  also  derived  from  the  extreme  im- 
probability (we  may  say  impossibility)  that  the 
evangelist  should  have  inteniionaUy  closed  his  Gos- 
pel with  £0o/3oi}vTo  7ap,  "  for  they  were  afraid " 
(ver.  8). 

These  facts  leave  us  two  alternatives:  (1)  The 
conclusion  is  from  the  pen  of  Mark,  but  was  not  in 
his  first  draft,  which  may  have  been  published  before 
lie  completed  the  work,  or  it  was  lost  from  some 
very  early  copy  (being  written,  perhaps,  on  a  separate 
leaf),  which  w^as  transcribed  in  this  incomplete  form. 
(2)  Mark  was  prevented  by  some  accident  (perhaps 
the  Nerpnian  persecution  of  64)  from  concluding 
his  Gospel,  and  the  twelve  verses  were  supplied  by 
the  friendly  hand  of  the  last  editor,  perhaps  from 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  or  from  one  of  his  Gospel  frag- 
ments (comp.  i.  1),  or  from  oral  teaching.  I  take 
the  second  alternative,  and  regard  the  conclusion  as 
authentic  or  historically  true,  but  not  as  genuine. 
The  critical  editors  (and  the  English  Kevisers)  prop- 
erly retain  the  section,  but  include  it  in  brackets,  or 
leave  some  space  between  vers.  8  and  9,  to  indicate 
the  uncertainty  of  its  origin.* 


^  For  full  information  on  this  interesting  case  we  refer  to  the  critical 
apparatus  of  Tischendorf  and  TregeUes,  to  the  monograph  of  Weiss  oa 
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5.  The  baptismal  confession  of  the  eunuch,  Acts 
viii.  37,  came  in  from  very  ancient  ecclesiastical  use. 
It  supplies  Philip's  answer  to  the  eunuch's  question, 
"  What  doth  hinder  rae  >;o  be  baptized?"  It  appears 
in  Western  sources  (Greek,  Latin,  and  Awn.)  and 
in  some  good  cursives,  but  is  absent  from  the  best 
Greek  MSS.  and  the  Vulgate,  though  it  soon  found 
its  way  from  the  Old  Latin  into  the  later  text  of  the 
Vulgate.     Erasmus  transferred  it  from  the  margin 

Mark  {Das  Marcutevang,  pp.  512-515),  and  especially  to  the  exhaustive 
discussion  of  Westcott  and  Hort  in  the  second  volume  (Append,  pp.  29-51). 
All  these  eminent  critics,  as  well  as  Griesbach  and  Lachmann,  reject  the 
genuineness  of  the  section,  though  they  retain  it  in  the  text.  The  chief 
defenders  of  the  genuineness  are  Bleek,  Lange,  Ebrard,  Hilgenfeld, 
Broadus  ( "  Baptist  Quarterly,"  Phila.  1869 ),  Wordsworth,  McClellan, 
Scrivener  (Irdrod,  pp.  507-513),  Morison  (jCom,  on  Mark,  pp.  446  and 
463  sqq.).  Canon  Cook  (in  the  Speaker's  Com.  on  Mark,  pp.  301-308),  and 
especially  Dean  Burgon  of  Chichester,  in  his  very  learned  and  very  dog- 
matic monograph.  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
8,  Mark  Vindicated  against  Recent  Critical  Objections  and  Established, 
Oxf.  and  Lond.  1871  (334  pages);  comp.  his  article  in  the  '< Quarterly 
Review''  for  Oct.  1881.  Burgon  lays  great  stress  on  the  Lectionaries, 
and  on  the  fact  that  Cod.  B  (which  he  otherwise  hates  with  a  personal 
animosity)  leaves  a  blank  column  between  ver.  8  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
which  seems  to  imply  the  scribe's  knowledge  of  a  fuller  conclusion  of  the 
Gospel.  But  it  is  the  last  (third)  column,  and  the  second  has  the  sub- 
scription, after  ver.  8,  KATA  MAPKON,  which  indicates  the  close.  Nor 
is  it  the  only  blank  column  in  the  whole  MS.,  as  Burgon  asserts ;  for  (as 
X)r.  Abbot  has  first  pointed  out)  two  columns  are  left  blank  at  the  end  of 
Nehemiah,  and  a  column  and  a  half  at  the  end  of  Tobit.  There  are 
similar  blanks  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  In  the  "  Quarterly 
Review,"  Burgon  makes  a  savage  attack  upon  Westcott  and  Hort  and  the 
English  Revisers  for  daring  (in  common  with  the  ablest  critics)  to  dissent 
from  what  he  regards  his  unanswerable  "  demonstration "  and  infallible 
judgment.  He  calls  the  marginal  note  of  the  Revisers  in  Mark  xvi.  8, 
which  simply  states  a  fact,  ^'  the  gravest  blot  of  all."  Then  the  other 
blots  must  be  very  slight  indeed. 
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of  one  of  his  Greek  MSS.,  as  "  having  been  omitted 
by  the  carelessness  of  scribes."  The  Revision  rele- 
gates it  to  the  margin  with  the  note :  "  Some  ancient 
authorities  insert,  wholly  or  in  part,  ver.  37,  And 
Philip  aaidj  If  thou  helievest  with  all  thy  hearty 
thou  mayest.  And  he  answered  and  saidj  I  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  GodP 

6.  The  passage  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses, 
1  John  V.  7,  8,  is  wanting  in  all  the  Greek  MSS., 
uncial  and  cursive,  written  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  all  the  ancient  versions  (including  the  best 
MSS.  of  the  Vulgate),  and  in  all  the  Greek  fathers, 
who  in  the  Nicene  age,  during  the  Arian  and  semi- 
Arian  controversies,  quoted  every  available  proof- 
text  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Eevelation  for 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  overlooked  this,  had  they  known  it  or  found  it 
in  any  MS.  It  first  appeared  in  Latin  copies,  and 
from  them  passed  into  two  very  late  Greek  MSS., 
of  no  authority.  The  internal  evidence  alone  is  con- 
clusive against  it;  for  John  would  not  have  written 
"  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,"  but 
either  "  the  Father,  the  Son^'  or  "  God,  the  Word," 
etc.  Moreover,  there  is  no  real  correspondence  be- 
tween "the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit" 
in  heaven,  and  "  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood" 
on  earth ;  the  supposed  analogy  originated  in  the 
fancy  of  some  African  father  of  the  fifth  century 
(possibly  Cyprian  in  the  third  century),  and  was  put 
on  the  margin  by  some  copyist  of  the  Latin  text. 
For  these  reasons  the  passage  is  now  given  up  by 
all  critical  editors  and  commentators.    Erasmus  at 
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firat  omitted  it;  Luther  did  not  translate  it,  though 
it  crept  afterwards  into  Ms  German  Bible.*  Truth, 
honesty,  and  piety  demand  its  expulsion  from  the 
Word  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
does  not  need  the  support  of  a  spurious  interpola- 
tion ;  it  rests  on  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bible  doc- 
trine of  a  God  revealed  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.' 

8.    SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Yery  often  one  word  is  substituted  for  another 
similar  in  spelling  or  sound,  or  apparently  better 
suited  to  the  context.  The  most  remarkable  varia- 
tions under  this  head  are  the  following : 

1.  John  i.  18 :  6  /lovoycvi/c  vwq  (abridged  Y  C), 

'  Strange  to  say,  it  is  retained  in  the  recent  authoritative  revision  of 
Luther*s  text,  though  in  brackets  and  with  the  note :  "  Die  eingekkmrner- 
ten  Worte  feMen  in  der  Ueheraetzung  Lutkera  und  sind  ikr  erst  apdter 
heigejugt  toordenJ*  The  English  Revision  very  properly  ignores  the  inter- 
polation altogether,  reading  simply,  with  John :  "  For  there  are  three  who 
bear  witness,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood :  and  the  three  agree 
in  one."  All  the  rest  from  **iu  heaven,"  ver.  7,  to  '*on  earth,"  ver.  8,  is 
spurious.    - 

'  See  above,  p.  186  sq.  More  than  fifty  volumes  and  pamphlets  have 
been  written  for  and  against  the  three  witnesses.  It  was  once  considered 
a  sure  mark  of  heresy  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  passage;  now  it  is 
difficult  to  summon  a  corporaVs  guard  of  old  fogies  for  its  defence.  Even 
Dr.  Scrivener,  one  of  the  most  conservative  critics,  says  ( p.  561 ),  **  To 
maintain  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  is  simply  Impossible."  It  is  a 
wonder  that  Dean  Burgon  has  not  come  up  to  the  defence  of  this  forlorn 
post.  He  might  summon  any  number  of  Latin  witnesses.  Many  sermons 
on  the  Trinity,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  have  been  preached  from  this 
text.  A  high  American  dignitary  and  scholar  (?)  honestly  believes  that 
the  passage  was  written  by  St.  John,  and  will  yet  be  dug  up  from  the  dust 
of  some  Eg}'ptian  convent.  Osancta  simplicitas!  O  fur  another  Tischen- 
dorfor  Simonides! 

13 
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the  only-hegoiten  Son  (text,  rec),  or  fiovoyivfig  Seoc 
(abridged  gC))  (^^  Only-begotten  One  who  is  God.  (A 
third  reading,  6  fiovoyavfi^  Scoc, "  ^A^  only-begotten 
God,"  found  in  x^,  i,  <?.,  8^  as  corrected  by  the  third 
hand,  and  in  Ko.  33,  arose  simply  from  a  combination 
of  the  two  readings,  the  article  being  improperly  trans- 
ferred from  the  first  to  the  second.)  The  two  readings 
are  of  equal  antiquity :  Scoc  is  supported  by  the  old* 
est  Greek  MSS.,  nearly  all  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian 
(x*,  i.  e.,  the  original  or  uncorrected  x,  B,  C*,  L,  also 
the  Peshito  Syr.) ;  vJoc  by  the  oldest  versions  (Itala, 
Vulg.,  Curet,  Syr.,  also  by  the  secondary  uncials, 
and  all  known  cursives  except  33).  The  patristic 
evidence  is  uncertain  and  conflicting.  The  usual 
abbreviations  in  the  uncial  MS.,  9C  and  YC,  may 
easily  be  confounded.  The  connection  of  fiovoyevric 
with  d€oc  i<^  less  natural  tlian  with  viog,  although 
John  undoubtedly  could  call  the  Son  Sfeog,  and  did 
so  in  ver.  1.  Movoytvfic  Sco^  simply  combines  the 
two  attributes  of  the  Logos,  Seoc,  ver.  1,  and  julovo- 
y^vri^j  ver.  14. 

For  a  learned  and  ingenious  defence  of  Stor;,  see 
Hort's  Two  Dissertations  (Cambridge,  1877),  West- 
cott  in  the  Speakers  Commentary  on  John  (p.  71), 
and  Westcott  and  Hort's  Gr.  Test.  vol.  ii.  {Notes^ 
p.  74);  also  Weiss  in  the  6th  ed.  of  Meyer's  Com,,  on 
John  (1880).*  It  is  urged  that  the  substitution  of 
v\oq  for  &foc  18  easily  explained  as  being  suggested 

'  Weiss  renders  the  passage  (p.  86)  thus:  ^'Gdttlickes  Weten  hat 
niemand  je  gesehen ;  ein  Eingdiorenr  gottlichen  Wesens  •  •  .  hat  davcn 
Kunde  gebraeht^^  t.  e.^ "  the  Divine  Being  no  one  has  ever  seen ;  an  Only- 
begotten  One  of  Divine  essence  .  .  .  has  brought  knowledge  of  it.'* 
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by  the  primary  meaning  of  /lovoycvZ/Cy  while  the 
converse  substitution  is  inexplicable  by  any  ordi- 
nary motive  likely  to  affect  transcribers.  But  &€oc 
in  connection  with  jiovoyeviig  is  not  sustained  by 
any  parallel  passage  in  the  New  Test.,  and  sounds 
strange.  Tischendorf  adopts  vlo^*,  and  Dr.  Abbot 
ably  defended  this  reading  in  two  essays — one  in 
the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra"  for  1861,  pp.  840-872,  and 
one  printed  for  the  American  Kevision  Committee 
(and  afterwards  published  in  the  "  Unitarian  Ke- 
view "  for  June,  1875,  at  Boston).  The  Westmin- 
ster Revisers  first  adopted  "  God "  in  the  text,  but 
afterwards  put  it  on  the  margin,  as  the  American 
Committee  suggested.  Both  readings  give  essential- 
ly the  same  sense,  but  the  common  reading  is  more 
natural  and  free  from  objection.  MovoycvY/c  does 
not  necessarily  convey  the  Nicene  idea  of  eternal 
generation,  but  simply  the  unique  character  and 
superiority  of  the  eternal  and  uncreated  sonship  of 
Christ  over  the  sonship  of  believers,  which  is  a  gift 
of  grace.  It  shows  his  intimate  relation  to  the 
Father,  as  the  Pauline  7r/owroToicoc  (Col.  i.  16)  his 
sovereign  relation  to  the  world. 

2.  Luke  ii.  14 :  tvSoKia  (nominative),  or  cvSokkic 
(genitive),  in  the  Gloria  in  ExceUis.  The  textus 
receptus  gives  us  an  anthem  with  three  clauses,  or  a 
triple  parallelism,  the  third  being  a  substantial  repe- 
tition of  the  second : 

^  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  Lighest^ 
And  on  earth  peace, 
Good  pleasure  among  men."  * 


*  iv  dv^pwTTois  iifioKia.     The  A.  V.  is  certainly  wrong  io  ignoring 
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The  other  reading  gives  us  a  double  parallelism 
of  somewhat  unequal  length  (as  often  in  the  Psalms) : 

"  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace  among  men  of  (his)  good  pleasure," ' 

With  three  corresponding  ideas — glory  and  peace, 
God  and  men,  in  the  highest  (iieaven)  and  on  earth.' 
Intrinsically  this  reading  is  preferable,  the  parallel- 
ism being  complete  without  a  repetition/  It  is  sup- 
ported by  »*,  A,  B,  P,  all  the  Latin  copies  {ionce 
voluntatis)^  the  Gothic  Vension  {godis  viljiiis,  ^' oi 
good  will "),  Origen,  Jerome ;  while  the  nominative 
evSoKla  is  sustained  by  the  cursive  MSS.,  the  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  other  versions,  and  many  Greek  fathers, 
and  the  Greek  Gloria  in  Excdais,  as  appended  to 
Cod.  A  (which,  however,  in  Luke  ii.  14  reads  the 
genitive),  and  in  the  Apost.  Constitutions.  Tischen- 
doi*f  adopts  svSoKiag^  so  also  Westcott  and  Hort,  and 
the  Eevisers,  but  with  the  other  reading  on  the 
margin.* 

the  preposition  (as  the  Vulgate  and  Luther  do),  and  translating  "  Good 
will  towards  men"  as  if  it  were  the  dative. 

^  tifdoxlag,  bona  voluntatis,  not  as  a  predicate  of  men,  but  men  of  God's 
good  wiU,  men  in  whom  he  takes  delight,  to  whom  his  favor,  his  benevo- 
lent purpose,  is  shown  by  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  All  men  are  meant, 
not  a  particular  class  (comp.  John  iii.  16;  Tit.  ii.  11).  This  relieves  the 
passage  of  a  great  difficulty.  Comp.  ivSoKia  in  Phil.  i.  15 ;  iL  13 ;  £ph.  i. 
5,  9;  2  Thess.  i.  11;  and  c^^ojcecu  in  Matt.  iii.  17;  xvii.  5;  Mark  L  11; 
Luke  iii.  22. 

^  Dr.  Hort  (Notes  on  Select  Readings,  ii.  p.  56)  suggests  a  more  equal 
division,  by  connecting  "and  on  earth**  with  the  first  clause: 

Ao^a  iv  v^iffTOis  ^(tf  cat  iiri  y^Cr 
eipfivti  iv  av^p^voiQ  titdoKtaQ, 

^  The  famous  "Quarterly  Reviewer"  (Oct.  18Si),  of  course,  denounces 
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3.  Eom.  V.  1 :  i\ofiBv,we  have  {hdbemus),  tlpfiviiv, 
peace,  or  i\wfiev  (the  hortative),  let  vs  have  {hdbeor 
mtc8)j  peace.  Here  the  intrinsic  evidence  rather 
favors  the  received  text,  since  the  apostle  states  the 
result  of  justification  by  faith ;  moreover,  it  is  re- 
spectably supported  by  «*,  B^,  F,  G,  P,  Didymus, 
Epiphanius,  etc. ;  and  o  and  oi  may  easily  be  con- 
founded. Hence  Lachmann  in  his  ed.  major,  and 
Tischendorf  in  his  former  editions,  favored  €x*^/i€v, 
and  the  American  Committee  decided  to  retain  "we 
have  "  in  the  text,  and  to  put  "  let  us  have  "  in  the 
margin.  But  the  English  Committee  decided  the  oth- 
er way,  following  Lachmann  in  his  ed.  minor,  Tisch- 
endorf in  his  last  edition,  and  Westcott  and  Hort. 
In  his  Critical  Kotes  Hort  does  not  even  mention 
this  variation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  ixi»>fifv  is, 
upon  the  whole,  better  supported  by  k*  (uncorrect- 
ed), A,  B*,  C,  D,  Itala,  Vulgata,  and  other  versions ; 
and  it  gives  also  good  sense,  since  peace,  like  every 
other  gift,  must  be  held  fast  and  regained  ever  anew 
to  be  fully  possessed  and  enjoyed.  Anxious  and 
timid  Christians  must  be  exhorted  to  realize  the 
benefit  of  the  merits  of  Christ  which  are  theirs  by 
faith. 

4.  Acts  XX.  28 :  "  to  feed  the  church  of  God^^  {rliv 


the  reading  of  th^oxiaQ  as  a  "  grievous  perversion  of  the  truth  of  Script 
ture,**  and  holds  the  evidence  for  ihioKia  to  be  *' absolutely  decisive." 
Canon  Cook,  the  editor  of  the  Speaker's  Commeniaryy  agrees  with  Dean 
Burgon's  general  position,  but  admits  at  least  that  "the  Revisers  have 
manuscript-authority  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  reading  was  known  and 
adopted  by  many  churches  at  a  very  early  time."  {The  Revised  Vernon 
of  the  First  Three  Gospels,  Lond.  1882,  p.  27.) 
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iKKkriaiav  Tov  &€o5),  or  "the  church  of  the  Zord^^ 
{to if  Kvpiov).  The  difEerence  derives  doctrinal 
importance  from  the  addition:  "which  he  purchased 

with  his  own  hlood^^  {fiv  irtpiiiroiritTaro  &a  tov  oi/iaroc 

TOV  iS/ov).  The  reading  dcov  would  furnish  a  strong 
argument  for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  also  an  al- 
most patripassian  or  monophysitic  view  of  his  death/ 
The  two  Be  vision  Companies  are  divided  hero — the 
English  put  "  God  "  in  the  text,  and  "  the  Lord  "  in 
the  margin;  the  Americans  reverse  the  order.  The 
critical  editors  are  also  divided — Westcott  and  Hort 
adopt  70V  diov,  Tischendorf  tov  KvpSov.  The  former 
is  supported  by  k,  B,  a  number  of  cureives,  Vulg. ; 
the  latter  by  A,  C*,  D,  E,  13,  and  other  cursives, 
and  by  the  Old  Latin,  Coptic,  and  Sahidic  vei-sions. 
The  testimony  of  the  fathers  is  divided.'  The  ablest 
arguments  on  the  two  sides  of  the  question  are  by 
Dr.  Hort,  in  favor  of  deov,  in  ^otes  on  Select  Head- 
ingSj  pp.  98-100,  and  by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  in  favor 
of  Kvptovy  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  Andover,  for 
1876,  pp.  313  sqq.'  Dr.  Hort  suggests  at  the  end  of 
his  note  that  possibly  viov  may  have  dropped  out 


'  Gomp.  Watts's  *«Wben  God  the  mighty  Maker  died;'*  and  the  old 
German  hymn, ''  0  welche  Noth  !  GoU  selbst  ist  todtr 

^  Chrysostom  is  quoted  on  both  sides ;  but  Dr.  Abbot  writes  roe  the 
following  note :  ^  The  case  in  regard  to  Chrysostom  must  be  considered 
clear.  He  not  only  reads  icvptov  without  variation  among  the  MSS.  in 
his  Horn,  on  Eph,  iv,  11,  but  (what  I  did  not  know  when  I  wrote  my  arti- 
cle) the  best  MSS.  of  Chrysostom  read  Kvplov  in  his  homily  on  tkispataagt 
of  the  ActSt  and  that  reading  is  accordingly  adopted  in  the  translation  of 
his  Homilies  on  the  A  cfs  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers." 

'  The  essay  was  first  privately  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Am.  Revision 
Committee. 
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after  rov  iStoo  at  some  very  early  transcription,  af- 
fecting .  all  existing  documents.  This  conjecture 
would  relieve  the  passage  of  all  difficulty,  and  make 
it  conform  to  the  apostolic  doctrine  that  God  pur- 
chased to  himself  a  universal  churcli  by  the  precious 
blood  of  his  dear  Son.  But  since  conjecture  cannot 
be  allowed  a  place  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  read- 
ings, except  in  an  extreme  case,  which  does  not  exist 
here,  I  prefer  the  reading  Kvplov.  Paul  often  speaks 
of  "  the  church  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  i.  1 ;  xi.  22 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  13 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  5),  but  nowhere  of  the 
blood  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  is 
usually  represented  as  the  institution  of  Christ,  as 
his  b()dy,  and  his  bride  for  which  he  shed  his  blood 
(Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  1  Cor.  iii.^l^;  Eph.  i.  22,  etc.). 

5.  1  Tim.  iii.  16 :  Sto'c  (0  C),  or  5c  (O  C), "  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,"  or  "  Se  who  {i.  e.j  Christ] 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh."  Here  the  weight  of 
external  and  internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  ocy  And  this  reading  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
critical  editors  (Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tregelles, 
Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort),  critical  commenta- 
tor (including  Alford  and  ElHcott),  and  by  the 
English  and  American  Kevisers.*     The  arguments 

'  Dean  Burgon's  dictatorial  protest  against  the  nearly  unanimous  con- 
sensus of  scholars  is  mere  h-utum  fulmen^  and  can  only  have  weight  with 
ignoramuses.  Even  Bishop  Wordsworth,  the  most  conservative  of  English 
commentators,  adopts  the  reading  '6q,  So  does  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
the  Speaker's  Commentary  (which  is  likewise  very  conservative,  yet  ad- 
mits that  **  the  evidence)  external  and  internal,  seems  to  require  the 
admission  of  oq  into  the  text  instead  of  3c6c  or  o,"  New  Test.  iii.  780) ; 
also  Canon  Spence,  in  Ellicott*8  Com.,  and  Deaa  Plumptre,  in  SchafTs 
Popular  CQnh  VoU  iii.  (1832),  p.  670. 
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are :  (1)  The  beet  MSS.  (x,  A*,  C*,  F,  G)  read  Sc, 
although  some  have  been  corrected  by  later  hands. 
In  K  the  letters  Ste  were  added  above  the  line,  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  correction  in  C  is  older.  A 
is  defaced,  but  has  been  examined  by  Bishop  EUicott 
and  other  scholars  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
and  found  to  have  had  originally  O  C  without  a  bar 
above  and  without  a  transverse  stroke  in  O,  though 
both  were  added  in  comparatively  recent  times.' 
B  cannot  be  quoted  here,  as  it  does  not  contain  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.'  (2)  All  the  ancient  versions  of 
any  weight  have  a  relative  pronoun  here.  (8)  The 
Western  5,  quody  which  is  a  manifest  correction 
of  oc  and  adaptation  to  the  preceding  fivarfipiov. 
(4)  The  oldest  fathers:  Origen  {qui  manifestatus 
est),  Epiphanius,  Cyril,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
Jerome.  The  reading  Sreog  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  before  the  last  third  of  the  fourth  century ; 
and  even  Chrysostom  is  here  doubtful,  though  in  one 
place  he  probably  read  &«dc,  as  certainly  did  Theo- 
doret.  (5)  It  is  much  easier  to  account  for  the 
change  of  the  diflScnlt  oc  into  the  easy  deoc»  than 
vice  versa,  although  the  mechanical  resemblance  of 
OC  and  OC  made  the  other  change  more  easy. 
(6)  While  S-toc  well  suits  the  firet  of  the  six  verbs, 


>  Dean  Burgon  boldly  perverts  this  testimony  of  experts,  and  asserts 
without  a  shadow  of  proof:  '^  A  and  C  exhibited  6C  until  ink,  dirt,  and 
the  injurious  use  of  chemicals  obliterated  what  once  was  patent."  He 
does  not  tell  us  when  and  to  whom  it  was  patent. 

'  Not "  because  the  jealousy  of  Rome  has  prevented  accurate  collation," 
as  the  Speaker's  Com,  (iii.  780)  strangely  remarked  in  the  year  1881, 
thirteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  fac-simile  edition  of  Vercellone ! 
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it  does. not  naturally  harmonize  with  the  other  five. 
We  may  say  ihat  God  "  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,"  but  not  that  he  was  "justified  in  the  spirit," 
"seen  of  angels,"  " received  up  in  glory."  All  this, 
liowever,  can  be  said  with  perfect  propriety  of 
Christ  as  the  Qod-man.  And  he  is  undoubtedly 
meant  by  the  relative  pronoun.  And  even  the  first 
verb  suits  better  to  the  language  of  John,  who  does 
not  say  "  God  was  made  flesh,"  but  "  the  Ward  was 
made  flesh."  We  have  in  this  passage  no  doubt  a 
quotation  from  a  primitive  creed  or  hymn  in  praise 
of  Christ,  and  this  accounts  not  only  for  the  rela- 
tive oc,  but  also  for  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the 
whole  passage,  which  can.be  arranged  in  three  par- 
allel pairs : 

"Oc  (0av€|Oitfdi}  kv  capKif 
kdiKatkt^ri  kv  vvtvfAari, 
anl>^ri  dyytkoig, 

tircorevdif  iv  KOiTfitp, 
dviXrifi^t^  hv  do^y. 

The  doctrinal  importance,  of  this  variation  has 
been  much  overrated.  The  divinity  of  Christ  loses 
nothing  by  the  change.  It  implies  in  any  case  his 
pre-existence.  He  is  the  personal  embodiment  of 
the  mystery  of  godliness.* 


1  Comp.  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Yaughan  (Master  of  the  Temple),  Authorized 
or  Sevisedf  Lond.  1882,  p.  17:  "The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment says  this  to  us — and  if  it  were  its  only  change,  it  would  have  been 
worth  ten  years  of  labor :  The  mystery  of  godliness,  the  revealed  secret 
which  has  in  it  'reverence,*  the  right  feeling  and  attitude  of  the  soul 
towards  God  its  Author  and  Object  of- being,  is  a  Person  —  incarnate, 
justified,  attested,  heralded,  believed,  glorified— a  Person  whom  to  know 
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6.  Apoc.  xvii.  8 :  Kalvep  iariv,  or  icai  irapiarai.  Here 
the  textns  receptiis,  by  the  fault  of  a  transcriber, 
gives  nonsense:  ''  The  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and 
yet  e«" — while  the  true  reading  adopted  by  all  the 
modern  editors  makes  it  quitaelear:  "  The  beast  was, 
and  is  not,  and  shall  come  "  (lit,  shall  be  present). 

Other  substitutions  are  due  to  the  aim  of  harmon- 
izing passages,  or  of  correcting  a  supposed  error,  as 

iv  roiQ  7rpo0i|ra<c  for  Iv  r([t  ^H<taiq  rq»  irpo<p{iTy,  in 
Mark  i.  2;  Bri^a(iapa  for  Bti^ravia,  in  John  i.  28 
(due,  perhaps,  to  the  conjecture  of  Origeu). 

CRITICAL  RULES. 

Since  Bengel,Wetstein,and  Qriesbach,  the  critical 
process  has  been  reduced  to  certain  rules,  but  there 
is  considerable  diversity  in  the  mode  and  extent  of 
their  application.  It  is  not  a  mechanical  process, 
and  does  not  lead  to  mathematical  certaint3\  The 
critic  has  often  to  reason  upon  mere  probabilities, 
and  to  ascertain  what  hypothesis  best  explains  all 
the  phenomena.  Here  the  judgment  may  vary,  and 
absolute  unanimity  cannot  be  expected  in  every  case. 

The  following  rules  may  be  regarded  as  being 
sound,  and  more  or  less  accepted  by  the  best  mod- 
ern critics : 

(1.)  Knowledge  of  documentary  evidence  must 
precede  the  choice  of  readings. 

(2.)  All  kinds  of  evidence,  external  and  internal 
must  be  taken  into  account,  according  to  their  in- 
trinsic value. 

is  life,  whom  to  serve  is  freedom. .  He  is  not  a  doctrine,  iior  A  book,  nor  a 
creed,  nor  a  church— He  b  a  Person.*' 
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(3.)  The  sources  of  the  text  must  be  carefully 
sifted  and  classified,  and  the  authorities  must  be 
weighed  rather  than  numbered.  One  independent 
manuscript  may  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred 
copies  which  are  derived  from  the  sam^  original. 

On  closer  inspection,  the  witnesses  are  found  to 
fall  into  certain  groups,  and  to  represent  certain 
tendencies.  Westcott  and  Hort  have  revived,  modi- 
fiedj  and  perfected  Griesbach's  system  of  families  or 
recensions.  They  distinguish  between  the  Western, 
the  Alexandrian,  the  Syrian,  and  the  neutral  texts, 
and  enter  minutely  into  the  genealogical  relations 
of  the  ancient  documents.  The  Western  text  is 
specially  represented  by  D,  the  Old  Latin  versions, 
the  Greek  copies  on  which  they  were  based,  and  in 
part  by  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  and  is  characterized 
by  a  tendency  to  paraphrase  and  to  interpolate  from 
parallel  passages^  or  other  sources.  The  Alexandrian 
or  Egyptian  text  is  much  purer,  but  betrays  a  ten- 
dency to  polish  the  language ;  it  is  found  in  Origen, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  other  Alexandrian  fathers, 
and  in  the  two  principal  Egyptian  versions,  especially 
the  Memphitic.  The  Syrian  text  is  mixed,  and  the 
result  of  a  recension  of  editors  who  borrowed  from 
all  sources  and  were  anxious  to  remove  stumbling- 
blocks,  and  to  present  the  New  Testament  in  a 
smooth  and  attractive  form.  The  neutral  (pre- 
Syrian)  text  is  best  represented  by  B  and  largely 
by  K,  and  comes  nearest  to  the  apostolic  original. 
From  a  careful  comparative  examination,  Westcott 
and  Hort  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
two  oldest  extant  MSS.,  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic, 
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are  derived  from  ancestries  which  "  diverged  from 
a  point  near  the  autographs,  and  never  came  into 
contact  subsequently ;  so  that  the  coincidence  of  k 
and  B  marks  those  portions  of  text  in  which  two 
primitive  and  entirely  separate  lines  of  transmis- 
sion had  not  come  to  differ  from  each  other  through 
independent  corruption  in  the  one  or  the  other."  * 
They  pay  supreme  respect  to  the  Vatican.  MS.,  while 
Tischendorf,  in  his  last  edition,  often  gives  the  pref- 
erence to  the  Sinaitic  readings. 

(4.)  The  restoration  of  the  pure  text  is  founded 
on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  textual  corrup- 
tions. See  the  special  discussion  of  the  genealogical 
method  below,  p.  208  sqq. 

(5.)  The  older  reading  is  preferable  to  the  later, 
because  it  is  presumably  nearer  the  source.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases  later  copies  may  represent  a  more 
ancient  reading.  Here  antiquity  is  no  certain  test 
of  superiority,  since  the  corruption  of  the  text  be- 
gan at  a  very  early  date. 

(6.)  The  shorter  reading  is  preferable  to  the 
longer,  because  insertions  and  additions  are  more 
probable  than  omissions.  '^  Bremor  lectio proBferen- 
da  est  verbosiori^^  (Griesbach).  Person  regarded 
this  as  the  "  surest  canon  of  criticism."  Transcrib- 
ers were  intent  upon  complete  copies,  and  often 
inserted  glosses  on  the  margin  or  between  the  lines, 
and  others  put  them  into  the  text. 

(7.)  The  more  diflScult  reading  is  preferable  to 

the  easier.     "  Lectio  diffidlior  princij>atum  tenet^^ 

-■■■-•  ■  -  ..  -  „ 

>  Cr.  Test,  i.  656  sq. 
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or  ^^  Prodivi  scriptioni  proeaiat  arduaP  This  was 
Bengel's  first  rale.  It  is  always  easier  to  account 
for  the  change  of  a  really  or  apparently  difScult  and 
obscure  reading  into  an  easy  and  clear  one,  than 
mce,  versa*  Transcribers  would  not  intentionally 
substitute  a.  hareh^  ungrammatical,  or  unusual  read- 
ing for  one  that  was  unobjectionable. 

(8.)  The  reading  which  best  explains  the  origin 
of  the  other  variations  is  preferable-  This  rule  is 
emphasized  by  Tischendorf. 

(9.)  "  That  reading  is  preferable  which  best  suits 
the  peculiar  style,  manner,  and  habits  of  thought  of 
the  author;  it  being  the  tendency  of  copyists  to  over- 
look the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  writer  "  (Scrivener). 

(10.)  That  reading  is  preferable  w])ich  shows  no 
doctrinal  bias,  whether  orthodox  or  heretical. 

(11.)  The  agreement  of  the  most  ancient  witness- 
es of  all  classes  decides  the  true  reading  against  all 
mediseval  copies  and  printed  editions. 

(12.)  The  primary  uncials,  «,  B,  C,  and  A — espe- 
cially »  and  B — if  sustained  by  other  ancient  Greek 
uncials  (as  D,  L,  T,  Sj  Z)  and  first-class  cursives  (as 
33),  by  ancient  versions,  and  ante-Nicene  citations, 
outweigh  all  later  authorities,  and  give  us  presuma- 
bly the  original  text  of  the  sacred  writers. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  RULES. 

The  application  of  these  critical  canons  decides, 
in  the  main,  against  the  Textvs  Seceptus^  so  called^ 
from  which. the  Protestant  versions  were  made,  and 
in  favor  of  an  older  uncial  text.  The  former  rests 
on  a  few  and  late,  mostly  cursive  MSS.,  which  have 
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very  little  or  no  authority  when  compared  with  much 
older  authorities  which  have  since  been  brought  to 
light.  It  abounds  in  later  additions,  harmless  as 
they  may  be.  It  is  essentially  the  Byzantine,  or 
Constantinopolitan,  text  which  almost  exclusively^ 
prevailed  in  the  Greek  state -church.  It  is  the 
mixed  text  of  the  Syrian  fathers  of  the  fourth  cen- 
turj',  especially  of  Chrysostom,  who  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Antioch,  and  the  last  ten  years  as 
patriarch  at  Constantinople  (d.  407).  This  text  was 
almost  exclusively  copied  during  the  ascendency  of 
Constantinople  in  the  East,  while  the  West  confined 
itself  to  the  Latin  version,  and  remained  ignorant 
of  the  Greek  Testament  till  the  fall  of  Constantino- 
ple and  the  revival  of  letters.  This  text  was  intro- 
duced in  the  West  in  printed  form  by  Erasmus  in 
1516,  with  some  additions  ivom  the  Latin  version. 
It  passed  with  many  changes  into  the  editions  of 
Stephens,  Beza,  and  Elzevir,  before  the  material  for 
the  science  of  criticism  was  collected  and  examined. 
Erasmus,  Stephens,  and  Beza  were  good  scholars, 
but  could  accomplish  little  with  the  scanty  resources 
at  their  command.  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tregelles, 
Tischendorf ,  Westcott  and  Hort  liave  the  advantage 
over  them  in  the  possession  of  an  immense  critical 
apparatus  which  has  been  accumulating  for  three 
hundred  years.  This  apparatus  includes  not  only 
the  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  but  also  the  oldest  versions 
— Syriac,  Latin,  Egyptian  —  and  numerous  quota- 
tions of  ante-Nicene  and  Nicene  fathers  (older  than 
Chrysostom);  and  among  these  various  sources  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  agreement  and  departure  from 
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the  received  text,  though  mostly  of  a  verbal  charac- 
ter, and  seldom  touching  a  doctrine.  We  are  now 
able  to  go  back  from  the  printed  text  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  its  basis,  the  Byzantine  text  of  the  fifth 
century,  to  a  text  of  the  ante-Nicene  age  up  to  the 
time  of  Irenseus  or  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  scholars  to  become 
emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Textus  Recep- 
ttiSj  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  people  can 
be  weaned  from  the  authority  of  the  vernacular  ver- 
sions based  upon  it.  The  German  Version  of  Luther 
and  the  English  Version  of  1611  are  so  idiomatic 
and  classical,  and  so  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  they  have  deservedly  a  most  powerful 
hold  on  the  popular  mind  and  heai*t ;  and  every 
serious  departure  from  them  is  apt  to  disturb  asso- 
ciations and  cherished  recollections  of  the  dearest 
and  most  sacred  character.  But  the  truth  must  pre- 
vail at  last  over  tradition  and  habit.  Amicus  Eras- 
mu8^  amicvs  Stephanus^  amicus  Beza^  sed  magia 
arnica  Veritas. 

The  loss  of  the  traditional  text  is  more  than  made 
up  by  the  gain.  The  substance  remains,  the  form 
only  is  changed.  The  true  text  is  shorter^  but  it  is 
also  older^purer^  and  stronger. 

By  that  we  must  abide  until  new  discoveries  bring 
us  still  nearer  to  tlie  inspired  original.  If  we  can- 
not have  the  very  best,  let  us  have  at  least  the  next 
best.  If  the  apostolic  autographs  should  ever  be 
discovered,  whicli  is  extremely  improbable,  it  would 
create  a  new  epoch  in  biblical  learning,  but  it  would 
scarcely  alter  the  text,  which  no  doubt  has  been 
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providentially  preserved  from  all  essential  altera- 
tions. 

THE   GENEALOGICAL   METHOD. 

[This  section  was  kindly  contributed  to  this  work  by  Professor  Benj. 
R  Warfield,  D.D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  He 
has  made  textual  criticism  a  special  study,  and  prepared  a  careful  review 
of  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  TeitameiU  in  the  *^ Presbyterian  Review" 
for  April,  1882.— P.  S.] 

In  attempting  to  recover  the  original  form  of  any 
ancient  text,  the  first  step  must  always  be  to  gather 
the  testimony^  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  found 
in  the  MSS.,  citations  and  versions.  Just  as  inevita- 
bly the  next  step  must  be  the  eifting^  weighing^  and 
classifying  of  the  testiinony.  It  is,  indeed,  conceiv- 
able that  all  witnesses  might  be  equally  important ; 
but  most  certainly  this  is  not  a  priori  probable.  It 
is  altogether  likely  prior  to  examination,  rather,  that 
one  witness  is  more  weighty  than  another ;  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  many  apparently  important 
witnesses  may  prove  simply  a  body  of  repeaters. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  printed  as  well  as  manu- 
script copies  were  included  in  the"collected  material : 
one  edition  may  have  comprised  ten  thousand  im- 
pressions ;  another,  equally  good  or  better,  only  one 
hundred ;  and  it  would  be  clearly  unfair,  merely  on 
account  of  this  accident  of  the  number  of  impres- 
sions, to  allow  one  hundred  times  more  weight  to 
the  one  edition  than  to  the  other.  Similarl}^,  from 
one  MS.  there  may  have  been  made  a  thousand 
copies;  from  another,  equally  good  or  better,  only 
ten;  and  it  would  be  equally  unfair,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  this  accident  of  the  number  of  copies  taken, 
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to  allow  one  hundred  times  more  weight  to  the  one 
group  than  to  the  o*ther.  Unless,  however,  before 
using  our  testimony  at  all,  we  begin  by  sifting  and 
classifying  it,  we  run  continual  and  unavoidable 
risk  of  perpetrating  this  gross  injustice. 

An  imaginary  case,  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  may 
make  these  results  more  apparent : 

Autograph. 

I 

I  i  1 

ABC 

I  I 


I 


w  X  y  z  8        t        V 


I     I     I     I      I     I      I      I     I 
123456789 

Suppose  three  copies.  A,  B,  C,  are  made  of  the  auto- 
graph, which  is  then  destroyed.  Suppose,  further, 
that  C  remains  uncopied ;  of  B  three  copies,  s,  t,  v, 
are  made ;  and  of  A  four,  w,  x,  y,  z,  of  which,  again, 
X,  y,  z  become  themselves  the  parents  of  the  further 
copies  represented  by  numerals  in  the  diagram. 
We  have  now  nineteen  representatives  of  the  auto- 
graph from  which  we  are  to  reconstruct  it.  Shall 
we  allow  equal  weight  to  each  ?  Clearly  A  and  9, 
say,  for  instance,  stand  in  very  different  relations  to 
the  autograph,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
allow  them  equal  weight.  Clearly,  again,  in  the 
presence  of  A,  all  its  copies — sons  and  grandsons 
alike — are  useless  to  us ;  they  contain  legitimately 
nothing  not  already  in  A,  and  therefore,  both  in  the 
cases  where  they  are  like  it  and  in  those  where  they 
are  unlike  it,  must  be  absolutely  neglected.     The 
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same  is,  of  course,  true  of  the  relation  of  s,  t,  v  to  B. 
In  other  words,  ihefouf^teen  J/aSS,  A,  w,  x,  y,  z,  1-9, 
can  rank  in  combination  as  only  one  witness ;  the 
four,  B,  s,  t,  V,  again  as  only  one ;  and,  although  we 
possess  nineteen  documents^  we  have  at  last  only 
three  witnesses. 

Let  us  take  another  step,  and  suppose  that  as  well 
as  the  autograph,  A,  B,  x,  y,  z  are  lost,  so  that  we 
possess  only  the  fourteen  MSS.,  C,  s,  t,  v,  w,  1-9 : 
how  would  the  case  be  altered  ?  We  certainly  do 
not,  in  thus  decreasing  the  number  of  our  copies, 
increase  the  number  of  our  witnesses,  s,  t,  v  would 
still  represent  only  three  repeating  witnesses  of 
what  was  in  the  one  witness  B ;  w,  1-9  would  be 
still,  in  all  their  divergencies  from  one  another,  only 
conniptions  from  A,  and  hence  worthless  —  in  all 
their  agreements  with  one  another  only  witnesses 
to  what  was  in  A,  and  hence  only  one  witness. 
There  are  thus  still  only  ^A/'i^i^  witnesses  to  consider. 
And  it  would  be  still  manifestly  misleading  to  treat 
our  documents  as  together  constituting  more  wit- 
nesses than  three.  We  could  not,  indeed,  now  as  in 
the  former  case  neglect  the  testimony  of  s,  t,  v,  or 
of  w,  l-i9 ;  but  we  should  not  be  able  to  treat  each 
of  them  as  a  direct  witness  to  the  autograph  co-or- 
dinate with  the  others  or  with  C.  The  true  method 
of  procedure  would  be  to  compare  the  various  copies 
among  themselves,  noting  their  affiliations,  and  thus 
discovering  that  s,  t,  v  constituted  one  group,  while 
1,  2,  3, 4, — 5,  6, — 7,  8,  9,  each  formed  a  sub-group, 
which  then  united  with  each  other  and  with  w  to 
frame  another  group,  while  C  stood  alone.     Thus, 
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working  backward  on  the  simple  and  almost  self- 
evident  principle  that  community  in  readings  means 
community  in  origin,  we  would  discover  by  the  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  the  mutual  resemblances  and 
divergences,  of  documents  what  wo  know  from  the 
diagram — namely,  that  we  have  three  witnesses  only 
to  consider,  and  that  the  whole  group  w,  1-9  is,  in 
point  of  originality,  equal  only  to  the  one  MS.  C  in 
value.  The  qualifying  phrase, "  in  point  of  original- 
ity," has  been  designedly  inserted ;  for,  although 
this  grouping  of  the  documents  is  decisive  as. to 
the  question  "how  many  witnesses  have  we?"  and 
necessarily  reduces  them  to  three,  it  says  not  one 
word  as  to  the  relative  values  of  those  three  witness- 
ing groups.  A,  represented  by  the  extant  w,  1-9, 
may  be  far  better  than,  or  it  may  be  far  worse  than 
C,  represented  by  itself  alone.  The  relative  values 
of  the  various  witnesses  cannot  be  determined  until 
after  the  grouping  has  been  thoroughly  done,  and 
then  must  be  sought  by  testing  the  groups  as  wholes 
by  internal  and  transcriptional  evidence. 

By  means  of  our  diagram  we  have  thus  obtained 
the  two  first  and  most  important  rules  of .  critical 
procedure:  1,  First  classify  the  witnesses  by  means 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  affiliation  of  the  documents, 
thus  discovering  how  many  real  witnesses  there  are ; 
and,  2,  Then  determine  the  relative  Values  of  these 
witnesses  through  the  •  use  of  the  only  applicable 
evidence — i.e.^  intrinsic  and  transcriptional.  .  Thus 
alone  can  we  mount  to  the  autographic  form  of  any 
ancient  text  by  secure  steps. 

The  application  of  this  method — universally  in 
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use  elsewhere— to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  1 

was  first  hinted  at  by  Mill  and  Bentley,  and  first  ' 

actually  made  by  Bengel,  followed  especially  by 
Griesbach.  It  lias  been  reserved,  however,  to  onr 
own  day  and  to  Dr.  Hort  to  perfect  it.  Dr.  Hort 
has  pointed  ont  that  the  extant  MS8.  of  the  New 
Testament  fall  naturally  into  four  great  groups, 
which  he  names  Syrian,  Western,  Alexandrian,  and 
Neutral.  The  Syrian  is,  however,  demonstrably  of 
late  origin,  and  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the 
other  three.  And  therefore,  just  as  in  our  imagi- 
nary case  all  derivative  evidence  was  to  be  rejected 
in  the  presence  of  its  sources,  so  also  here  the  whole 
Syrian  group  is  of  no  value  as  testimony  to  us  in 
the  presence  of  the  groups  out  of  which  it  was 
made.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  autographic 
text  we  are  concerned  thus  only  with  the  three  co- 
ordinate groups,  called  Western,  Alexandrian,  and 
Neutral.  We  have  but  to  distribute  the  various 
documents  which  have  come  down  to  us,  each  to  its 
proper  group,  in  order  to  lay  beneath  us  an  impreg- 
nable basis  for  our  reconstruction  of  the  autographic 
text  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  task  of  distribution  proves  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  be  a  very  difficult  and  complicated  one. 
The  different  portions  of  the  volume — Gospels,  Acts, 
Catholic  Epistles,  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Revelation — 
must  be  treated  separately.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  progressive  growth  of  corruption  within 
the  bounds  of  each  class.  And,  above  all,  the  prob- 
lem is  to  an  unparalleled  degree  complicated  by 
mixture  between  the  groups,  so  that  in  many  pas- 
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gages  it  is  exceedingly  difBcnlt,  and  sometinies  im- 
possible, to  classify  the  readings  with  any  certainty. 
These  difficulties  and  complications  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  genealogical  method,  as  it  is  called, 
so  far,  but  cannot  affect  it  in  general,  and  do  not 
throw  doubt  upon  it  wherever  it  is  applicable. 
Tliey  force  us  to  call  to  our  aid  other  methods  to 
decide  between  readings  in  special  passages  and  to 
test  our  results  in  all  passages;  but  in  the  main 
portion  of  the  New  Testament,  genealogical  evi- 
dence is  thoroughly  applicable  and  entirely  decisive. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  extant  documents — all 
those  of  the  later  or  cursive  type — are  assigned 
definitively  to  the  Syrian  class,  and  hence  are  con- 
victed as  of  secondary  value  as  witnesses,  and  of  no 
value  at  all  in  the  presence  of  the  primary  sources. 
Only  five  MSS.  are  found  to  be  throughout  pre- 
Syrian — viz.,  B,  x,  D,  D2,  G3 — of  which  B  seems 
purely  Neutral  in  the  Gospels,  and  D,  D2,  G3  purely 
Western  throughout.  In  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment B  has  a  Western  element ;  and  «,  though  large- 
ly Neutral,  has  Western  and  Alexandrian  elements 
throughout.  Such  MSS.  as  A,  C,  L,  P,  Q,  E,T,  Z,  T, 
A,  and  some  few  cursives,  contain  a  larger  or  smaller 
pre-Syrian  element.  The  Old  Latin  Version  seems 
purely,  the  Curetonian  Syriac  predominatingly, 
Western.  The  Memphitic  was  originally  in  all 
probability  purely  pre-Syrian,  and  predominatingly 
non- Western;  the  Thebaic  is  similar,  but  with  a 
larger  Western  element.  The  pre-Syrian  element 
among  citations  is  largest  in  those  from  Origen, 
Didymus,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.    The  following 
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very  rough  and  ideal  genealogical  diagram  may 
perhaps  exhibit  the  above  facts  to  the  eye,  as  con- 
cerning some  of  the  chief  documents  in  the  Gospels. 
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Old  Latin. 


The  Alexandrian,  "Western,  and  Neutral  groups — 
which  each  originated  in  a  single  document — are 
represented  by  the  letters  a,  w,  and  n,  respectively ; 
the  pure  or  mixed'  representatives  of  each  being 


*  This  diagvam  is  meant  to  represent  the  hnd,  not  the  degree,  of  rela- 
tionship between  documents.  The  reader  must  avoid  being  led  to  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  C,  L,  and.i/empA.  are  as  closely  related  to  one  .another 
as  the  diagram  represents  them  to  be.  ' 

^  The  usual  genealogical  sign  of  marriage  (=)  is  used  in  the  diagram 
to  denote  mixture. 
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designated  by  the  primed  or  combined  letters.  If 
a  reading  now,  for  instance,  is  attested  by  D,  «,  Old 
Latin — seeing  that  D  and  the  Old  Latin  are  pure 
descendants  of  w,  and  k  a  mixed  one,  their  common 
inheritance  of  this  reading  may  be  accounted  for  as 
coming  from  w,  and  they  may  therefore  constitute 
but  a  single  witness  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  reading  is  supported  by  B,  k,  D,  it  necessarily  has 
the  support  of  both  n  and  w  —  two  out  of  three. 
On  the  hypothesis  that  a,  n,  and  w  are  of  equal 
value,  the  latter  reading  would  be  probably  right, 
and  the  former  probably  wrong. 

Of  course,  however,  the  three  original  sources — 
w,  n,  and  a — are  not  of  equal  value.  On  testing  the 
groups  that  represent  them  by  intrinsic  and  tran- 
scriptional evidence — which,  we  must  remember,  is 
the  only  applicable  evidence  —  w  betrays  itself  as 
most  painfully  corrupt,  and  a  as  quite  so,  while  ti 
approves  itself  as  unusually  pure.  In  cases  of  ter- 
nary variation  between  the  groups,  that  reading 
which  represents  n  is  probably,  therefore,  correct, 
and  is  usually  supported  as  such  by  internal  evi- 
dence ;  in  cases  of  binary  variation  that  reading  for 
which  the  group  representing  n  throws  its  weight 
is  almost  certainly  correct,  and  is  almost  uniformly 
proved  to  be  such  by  internal  evidence.  (The  ex- 
ception consists  mainly  of  those  few  passages  classed 
as  Western  non-interpolations.)  The  relative  diver- 
gence from  the  autograph  of  the  several  groups  may 
be  roughly  represented  to  the  eye  by  the  following 
diagram,  in  which  also  we  may  observe  anew  the 
value  of  certain  combinations  in  the  Gospels. 
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If  X  y  represents  the  line  of  absolutely  true  de- 
scent, z.  q,  along  the  course  of  which  tlie  various 
Western  documents  may  be  ranged  in  growing  cor- 
ruption, will  roughly  represent  the  Western  diver- 
gence, t  s  the  Neutral,  and  k  v  the  Alexandrian ;  w  p 
represents  the  Syrian.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  B, 
placed  at  a  point  between  k  and  t,  or  just  beyond  t 
on  the  line  t  s,  is  the  nearest  to  the  originals  of  any 
MS.  B  K  will  carry  us  back  to  a  point  on  st  x,  or  to 
a  point  at,  or  prior  to,  k  or  z.  B  D  will  take  us  to, 
or  prior  to,  z.  «  D,  on  the  contrary,  may  he  equal 
to  B  D,  and  so  land  us  on  z  x;  or  may  he  equal  to 
D  alone,  and  so  carry  us  only  amid  the  abounding 
corruption  of  z  q.     And  so  on  through  the  list. 

In  putting  the  genealogical  method  to  practical 
use  in  determining  the  text  in  individual  passages, 
the  central  problem  is  to  translate  testimony  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  individual  manuscripts  into 
testimony  expressed  in  terms  of  classes  of  manu- 
scripts. It  would  be  a  great  help  to  have  in  our 
hands  a  trusty  edition  of  the  New  Testament  pre- 
senting in  parallel  columns  the  four  great  classes  of 
text,  each  with  it«  own  various  readings.    In  such 
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case  we  should  have  only  to  turn  to  the  passage  in 
our  Testament  and  see  the  testimony  marshalled 
in  order.  Such  an  edition  is,  however,  still  a  de- 
sideratum,* and,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  a  necessity. 
The  information  given  in  any  good  digest  of  read- 
ings is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  most 
passages  at  the  expense  of  a  little  trouble  and 
thought,  as  if  they  had  place  in  such  an  edition  and 
we  could  turn  to  them  there  and  see  at  a  glance  the 
readings  of  each  class.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  we  wished  to  deal  with  a  passage  in  the  Gospels 
in  which  one  reading  was  supported  by  B,  x,  C,  L, 
Memph.,  Theb.,  Orig.,  and  its  rival  by  the  remainder 
of  the  witnesses :  it  is  easy^to  see  that  in  our  desid- 
erated edition  the  former  reading,  supported  as  it  is 
by  the  typical  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  documents, 
would  stand  in  those  columns,  and  the  latter,  for  the 
same  reason,  in  the  Western  and  Syrian  columns. 
By  simply  noting  the  grouping  of  the  documents 
we  can  proceed,  therefore,  just  as  if  all  this  pre- 
liminary work  had  been  already  done  to  bur  hand 
by  somebody  else. 

The  proper  procedure  is  something  like  this: 
First,  let  the  Syrian  testimony — which  as  collusive 
testimony  is  no  testimony  —  be  sifted  out.  This 
may  be  done  roughly  by  confining  our  attention 
for  the  moment  to  the  pre-Syrian  documents — that 
is,  to  the  earlier  versions,  the  fathers  before  250  A.D., 
and  to  such  MSS.  as  B, «,  C,  L,  D,  T, «,  A,  Z,  E,  Q,  33 

'  Its  place  is,  especially  in  the  Gospels,  supplied  for  many  purposes  in  a 
general  way  by  Mr.  £.  H.  Hansell's  parallel  edition  of  the  four  great 
MSS.,  A,  B,  C/d.  . 
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in  the  Gospels ;  B,  k,  A,  C,  D,  E,  13, 61  in  Acts ;  B, 
«,  A,  C,  13  ill  the  Cathrfic  Epistles ;  B,  k,  A,  C,  D, 
G,  P,  17,  67**  in  Paul ;  and  «,  A,  C,  P,  95,  in  Kev- 
elation.  Very  frequently  the  reading  will  be  found 
to  be  already  settled  on  the  completion  of  this  first 
step ;  on  sifting  out  the  Syrian  testimony  the  varia- 
tion is  sifted  out  too.  As  this  amounts  to  proving 
the  non-existence  of  the  variation  before  A.D.  250, 
the  text  thus  acquired  is  very  certain.  An  example 
may  be  seen  in  John  v.  8,  where  the  received  text 
reads  tyupai  with  support  which  disappears  entirely 
with  tlie  Syrian  documents,  while  its  rival,  iyupey  is 
left  with  the  support  of  B,  «,  0,  D,  L,  etc.  A  like 
case  is  Mark  i.  2,  where  ''the prophets ^^  is  read  only 
by  documents  which  sift  out  by  this  process,  leaving 
its  rival, ''  Isaiah^  the  prophet^^  still  testified  to  by 
B, «,  D,  L,  A,  33,  Latt.,  Mem  ph.,  and  Syrr.  Pst.,  Hlc. 
ing.  and.Hier.  We  add  three  fntther  examples 
from  Mark :  iv.  24,  where  B,  k,  C,  D,  L,  A,  Latt., 
Memph.  omit  ''that  hear^^  against  Syrian  witness 
only ;  xy.  28,  where  the  whole  verse  is  omitted  by 
B,  «,  A,  C,  D,  Theb.,  against  Syrian  (and  late  West- 
ern) witness;  iii.  29,  where  "sin^^  is  read  instead  of 
"judgment "  by  B,  k,  L,  A,  33  (C,  D),  Latt.,  Memph., 
against  purely  Syrian  opposition.  In  such  cases, 
our  procedure  cannot  be  doubtful. 

Often,  however,  after  this  first  step  has  been 
taken,  we  seern  hardly  nearer  our  goal  than  at  the 
outset ;  there  are  still  rival  readings — two  or  some- 
times three — among  which  we  are  to  find  the  orig- 
inal one.  The  next  ^tep  in  such  case  is  to  assign 
these  remaining  readings  to  their  own  proper  classes. 
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This  is  done  by  noting  carefully  the  attestation  of 
each,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  class  to  which 
the  group  supporting  each  hfilengs.  This  is  not 
always  an  es^y  task,  ^t  it  i&,  usually  a  possil^ 
one.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  before  us. at 
this  irtage  two  readings  in  a  passage  of  the  Gos- 
pels— the  one  supported  by  D,  Old  Lat.,  Cur.  Syr., 
and  the  other  by  B,  x,  C,  L — it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  the  former  would  stand  in  our  wished -for 
edition  in  the  Western  column,  and  the  latter  in 
the  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  columns ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  former  would  take  us  in  our  diagram 
only  somewhere  on  the  line  z  q,  while  the  latter 
would  carry  us  to  the  point  of  juncture  of  the 
Neutral  and  Alexandrian  lines.  So,  also,  if  the  at- 
testation were  divided  rather  thus :  B,  k,  I),  Old  Lat., 
Yulg.,Memph.,Theb.,  against  C,L,it  would  be  easy 
to  see  that  the  former  was  Neutral  and  Western,  and 
the  latter  Alexandrian ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
former  would  take  us  to  point  z  on  the  diagram,  the 
latter  only ,  somewhere  on  the  line  t  v.  Our  pro- 
cedure in  such  cases,  again,  could  not  be  doubtful. 
The  following  are  examples  of  such  cases :  In  John 
i.  4,  iariv  is  read  by  s<,D,  Codd.  mentioned  by  Origen, 
Old  Lat.,  Cur.  Syr.,  Tlieb. ;  that  is,  by  documents  typi- 
cally Western  in  conjunction  with  others  containing 
larger  or  smaller  Western  elements:  it  belongs  on  the 
line  z  q.  Its  rival,  »>,  is  read  by  B,  C,  L,  r,  Memph., 
Vulg.,  Syrr. ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  documents  Neu- 
tral, or  Neutral  and  Alexandrian :  to  it,  therefore, 
the  genealogical  argument  points  as  probably  the 
correct  reading.     The  interesting  reading  of  Mark 
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ix.  23,  adopted  by  the  Eevisers  of  the  English  New 
Testament,  is  another  case  in  point — ^restoring  the 
vivid  form  of  the  original,  as  it  does,  against  the 
flatter  corruption  supported  by  D,  33,  Old  Xat., 
Yulg.,  Syrr.,  i.  e.,  by  the  Western  class.  Other  ex- 
amples from  Mark  are :  Mark  ix.  44^  last  clause  of  45, 
and  46,  omitted  by  B,  «,  C,  L,  A,  Memph.=Neiitral 
and  Alexandrian,  inserted  by  D,  Old  Lat.,  Vulg., 
Syrr. = Western;  Mark  ix.  49,  last  clause,  omitted  by 
B,  «,  L,  A,  and  inserted  by  C,  D,  Latt.,  Syrr.,  where 
the  defection  of  C  to  the  Western  side  introduces 
no  complication,  seeing  that  C  has  a  Western  ele- 
ment ;  Mark  xi.  26,  omitted  by  B,  n,  L,  A,  and  insert- 
ed by  C,  D,  Latt.,  Syrr.  Other  examples  may  be 
found  in  all  the  clauses  omitted  by  the  Revised 
English  Version  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  recorded 
by  Luke. 

It  is  not  asserted,  of  course,  that  the  genealogical 
method  will  do  everything;  or  that  there  are  no 
passages  in  which  it  leaves  the  true  reading  in  doubt 
or  in  darkness.  But  it  is  asserted,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  foregoing  examples,  that  it  is  easy  to  apply 
it  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  that  it  is  sound 
wherever  applicable.  Its  results  ought  to  be  always 
tested  by  other  methods — by  internal  evidence  of 
groups  first,  and  internal  evidence  of  readings  after- 
wards. From  this  testing  the  method  emerges  tri- 
umphant ;  although  in  a  few  rare  cases  we  are 
preserved  by  it  from  a  wrong  application  of  the 
genealogical  argument.  Extreme  and  very  interest- 
ing instances  of  this  may  be  found  in  those  passages 
which  arc  technically  called  by  Dr.  Hort  "  Western 
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non- interpolations."  There  are  only  some  half- 
dozen  of  these,  but  they  are  very  instractive. 
Matt,  xxvii.  49  is  a  fair  sample.  Here  B,  n,  C,  L, 
(U),  r,  etc.,  unite  in  inserting  the  sentence,  ^'£ut  an- 
otheVj  taking  a  spear, pierced  his  side,  and  there  came 
forth  water  and  bloody'^  against  the  opposition  of 
Western  (and  Syrian)  documents  only.  Now  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  accept  this  sentence:  it  looks 
strange  in  this  context,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
coming  from  John  xix.  34,  and  it  is  very  surprising 
that  the  Western  class,  the  chief  characteristic  of 
which  is  insertion,  should  here  be  the  sole  omitter. 
Both  intrinsic  evidence  and  transcriptional  evidence 
speak  so  strongly  against  the  sentence,  indeed,  that 
the  editors  unanimously  reject  it.  Is  the  genealog- 
ical method  here  at  fault?  No;  our  application 
of  it  only  is  corrected.  We  must  remember  tha't 
genealogical  investigation  does  not  itself. determine 
for  us  the  relativo values  of  the  different  classes;  it 
merely  distributes  the  documents  into  these  classes, 
and  leaves  to  internal  evidence  the  other  task  (see 
p.  210).  And  internal  evidence  determines  geneml 
and  usual  relations,  not  invariable  ones.  It  tells  us 
that,  the  documents  having  been  distributed  into 
the  Neutral,  Alexandrian,  and  Western  classes  on 
genealogical  considerations,  the  Neutral  class  is  the 
best,  and  hence  is  usually  to  be  trusted — the  West- 
ern the  worst,  and  hence  is  usually  to  be  distrusted. 
It  does  not  tell  us  that  the  Western  reading  is  neces- 
sarily always  wrong.  The  significance  of  such  ex- 
ceptions as  the  one  under  discussion  is  simply  this: 
in  a  few  rare  cases  the  stem  from  which  the  classes 
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diverge  received  corruption  after  the  Western  diver- 
gence, and  before  the  Neutral  or  Alexandrian  diver- 
gence; in  other  words,  between  z  and  k  on  the 
diagram.  A  glance  at  the  diagram  will  show  how 
consistent  this  result  is  with  the  method;  it  informs 
us  only  that  B  D  takes  us  to  an  earlier  point  than 
B  plus  non-Western  C,  and  warns  us  never  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  mechanical  application  of  a' rule, 
however  generally  valid  it  may  appear.  So  far 
from  such  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  application 
of  genealogical  evidence  proving  destructive  of  its 
principle,  therefore,  they  form  one  of  the  best  and 
strongest  confirmations  of  it.  They  are  the  jags  in 
the  papers'  edges,  the  fitting  of  which  proves  that 
we  are  on  the  riglit  track. 

A  list  of  the  chief  variations  in  one  chapter  of 
the  Gospels  is  added  below  for  the  examination  of 
the  student. 

Readings  of  tiik  Fifth  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew.* 


(0  Vei 

•.   1 

TrpotrrjX^av 
wpofffjX^ov 

W.,T.,Tr. 

C,D,r,  A— Western. 

(2)    « 

4,6 

order  of  verses  (5, 4) 

T.,Tr.   . 

D,  38,  Old  Lat.,Vulg.,  Cur. 
Syr. — Western, 

«     «      «      (4, 5) 

W. 

B,  X,C,r,A,Memph.,Syrr. 

(8)    " 

9 

add  aifToi 

[W.,Tr.] 

B,  r,  A,  Cur.  Syr.,  Memph. 

omit    ** 

T. 

X,  C,  D,  Latt.,  rsU—West' 

(4)    « 

11 

add  prjfJLa 

el  n. 

C,  r,  A,  Syrr.,Orig.— .4  lex- 
andrian. 

omit   « 

W.,Tr.,T. 

B,  &(,  D,  Latt.,  Meroph. 

1  In  this  list  the  third  column  gives  the  editors  who  have  accepted 
each  reading— W.  standing  for  Westcott  and  Hort,  T.  for  Tischendorf 
(latest  text),  and  Tr.  for  Tregelles.  The  fourth  column  gives  the  wit- 
nesses for  each  reading. 
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(5)  Ver.  11 


(6)  "  13 

(7)  **  22 


(8)  "  « 

(9)  «  23 
(10)  "  25 


(11)  «  27 


(12)  "  28 

(13)  «  80 


(14)  "  32 

(16)  «  « 

(16)  «  37 

(17)  "  39 


add  if/€t;^u/i£VOc 


omit 


a 


p\tl^!jvat  I  ^itf  fcai  irar. 
omit  cf'r^ 

insert  " 


paira 

jcaffcc 

icaj  iKtt 

omit  (re  napaStfi 

insert «       " 


omit  roif  apx» 

add     «       " 

omit  avTTjv  (Ist) 
insert    " 
c.  y,  dmX^y 

pkri^y  £.  y. 

iraC.  o  aJToX. 
oa  t^v  diroX. 

fioixaa^ai 
tana 

itrrai 

pairiZti  etc 
pairitni  ini 


W.,T.,Tr. 

[Tr.mg.] 

W.,Tr.,T. 

W.,Tr.nsg., 
T. 

[Tr.] 

T. 

W.,  Tr. 

W.,T.,Tr. 

Tr.  mg. 

W.,T. 

[Tr.J 

W.,T.,Tr. 


T. 

[W.],Tr. 
W.,  Tr.,  T. 


Tr.,  T. 
[W.] 

W.,T.,Tr. 

W.,T.,Tr. 

W.  mg. 

W.,T.,rr. 

Tr.  mg. 


B,  «,  C,  r,  A,  Vulg.,  Cur. 

Syr.,  Pst.,  Memph. 
D,   Old   Lat.,   Origen.— 

Western, 
B,  X,C,33,  Syr.Hcl.,Orig. 
D,  r,  A  (lAtU^—Wesieiru 
B,X,Vulg.,Orig. 

D,  L,  r.  A,  83,  Old  Lat., 
Cur.  Syr.,  Syrr.,  Memph. 
— Western. 

X,  D,  Old  Lat.,  etc.—  West- 
ern, 

B,  etc. 

B,K,L,r,33,Orig. 

D,  A,'  etc. —  Western, 

B,X. 

(D),  L,  r.  A,  33,  Old  I^t., 
Vulg.,  Cur.  Syr.,  Theb., 
Memph.,  Pst. — Western. 

B,  K,  D,  r.  Old  Lat., 
Memph.,  PsU 

L,  A,  33,  Car.  Syr.,  Hd., 
Vulg. — A  lexandrian  ? 

K,  A,  Clems.,  Orig.  3  times. 

B,  D,  L,  r. 

B,  X,  33,  Old  Lat.,  Vulg., 
Cur.  Syr.,  Memph. 

L,  r.  A,  Syrr.— Alexan- 
drian, 

B,  X,  L,  A,  33,  Vulg.,  Syrr. 

D,  Old  Lat.,  Cur.  Syr., 
Memph. —  Western. 

B,  X,  D,  33,  Orig. 

L,  A — A  lexandrian  9 

X,  D,  L,  A,  Old  Lat.,  Vulg., 
Clems,  (once). 

B,  Clems,  (once). 

B,  X  (33). 

DjL,  A— Western, 
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(18)  Ver 

.89 

omit  trov 

T. 

M,33,  Orig. 

add     « 

[W.]  Tr. 

B,  D,  L,  A,  Latt 

(19)    " 

41 

W.,Tr.,T. 

B,  L,  (D). 

(20)    « 

42 

Sidov 

W.,Tr.,T. 

B,X,D. 

L,  A — A  lexandrian  9 

(21)    « 

44 

omit  clauses 
add  clauses 

W.,Tr.,T. 

B,  K,  LatU,  Memph.|  Cur. 

Syr.,  Orig. 
D,  L,  A,  88,  etc.— TTe^^ 

eifu 

(22)    « 

46 

TO  airro 

W.,T. 

B, »,  L,  A,  Syrr.,  (Latt.). 

ovTutg 

W.mg.,Tr. 

D,  Z,  38,  Cur.  Syr.,  Mcmph. 
— Western, 

(28)    « 

47 

0fXovc 

W.,T..Tr. 

B,  K,  D,  Latt.,  Cur.  Syr., 

Pst.,  Memph. 
L,  A — A  lexandrian  f 

(24)    « 

u 

fcdvucoc. 

W.,Tr.,T. 

B,  K,  D,  LatL,  Memph., 

Cur.  Syr. 
L,  A,  Pst. — A  lexandi-ian  f 

(25)    " 

u 

r6  auro 
owrwf 

W.,Tr.,T. 

B,  K,  D,  88,  Pst.,  (Latt.). 
L,  A,  Memph.,  Cur.  Syr. — 
A  lexandrian  f 

(26)    « 

48 

W.,Tr.,T. 

B,  X,  L,  Z,  88,  Clems.,  Orig. 
D,  £i-^  Western, 

(27)    « 

ti 

6.  ovpavtoQ 
iv  T.  ovpavoiQ 

VV.,  Tr.,  T. 

B,  K,  L,  Z,  33,  Vulg.,  Syr. 

Hd. 
(D),  A,  Old  Lat.,  Pst.,  Cur. 

SyT.-'Wesiem. 

CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   PRINTED  TEXT  OF  THE   GREEK  TES- 
TAMENT. 

The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament  may  be  divided  into  three  periods : 

(1.)  The  period  of  the  unlimited  reign  of  the 
Received  Text,  so  called,  from  1516  to  1750  or  1770. 

(2.)  The  transition  period  from  the  Received  Text 
to  the  older  Uncial  Text,  1770  to  1830. 

(3.)  The  restoration  of  the  oldest  and  purest  text, 
1830  to  1881. 

More  than  half  a  century  elapsed  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing  before  the  New  Testament 
was  published  in  the  original  Greek.*     The  honor 

'  I  mean  the  whole  Greek  Testament.  For  the  celebrated  printer,  Aldo 
Manuzio  (the  elder,  1447-1515),  had  previously  published  the  first  six 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  John  at  Venice  in  1504;  and  the  Magnificat  of 
Mary,  Lulce  i.  46-55,  and  the  Benedictus  of.Zacharias,  Luke  i.  G8-79,  were 
added  to  a  beautiful  Greek  Psalter  in  the  year  14S6.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
was  first  published  at  Mayence,  in  1455  (the  Mazarin  Bible),  before  any 
other  book.  The  German  Bible  was  also  printed  before  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  original.  No  less  than  fourteen  editions  of  the  German  Bible  in 
the  High-German  dialect  were  printed  before  1518  (at  Mayence,  1462;  at 
Strassburg,  1466;  at  Augsburg,  1475;  at  NUrnberg.  or  Basle,  1470,  etc.); 
and  four  in  the  Low-German  dialect  from  1480  to  1522  (at  CJologne,  1480; 
at  Ltlbeck,  1494,  etc.).  See  Fritzsche's  art.  Deutsche  Bibeliibei's,  in  Herzog 
(new  ed.),  iii.  545  sqq.,  and  Kehrein,  Gesch,  der  deutschenBibelubersetzung 
vor  Luther,  Stuttg.  1851.  England,  which  now  far  surpasses  all  otlier 
countries  in  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  was  far 
behind  the  Continent  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.    'WicUTs  version  existed 
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of  pioneersliip  in  this  great  enterprise  is  divided 
between  a  Boman  Catholic  cardinal  of  Spain  and  a 
semi -Protestant  scholar  of  Switzerland  (originally 
of  Holland).  The  former  began  first,  with  a  num- 
ber of  helpers  and  boundless  resources  of  money ; 
but  the  latter,  single-handed  and  poor,  overtook  him 
by  superior  learning  and  enterprise.  The  same 
pope,  Leo  X.,  who  personally  cared  more  for  letters 
and  arts  than  for  religion,  authorized  the  publica- 
tion of  both  editions,  and  thus  unconsciously  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  Protestantism,  which  appeals  to 
the  Greek  Testament  as  the  highest  and  only  infalli- 
ble authority  in  mattera  of  faith,  and  which  claims 
the  right  and  owns  the  dnty  to  print  and  spread  the 
Word  of  God  in  every  language  on  earth.  The 
Jews  had  anticipated  the  Christians  by  publishing 
the  Hebrew  Bible  several  years  before  (in  1488  at 
Soncino  in  Lombardy,  and  again  at  Brescia,  1494). 

Dr.  Beoss,  of  Strassburg,  who  is  in  possession 
of  the  largest  private  collection  of  editions  of  the 

then  only  in  manuscript.  The  first  edition  of  William  Tyndale's  English 
New  Testament  was  printed  on  the  Continent  (partly  at  Cologne,  partly 
at  Worms)  in  1526,  secretly  smuggled  into  England,  and  burned  by  order 
of  the  bishop  of  London  (Tunstall)  in  Sl  Paul's  churchyard,  not  far  from 
the  Oxford  Bible  Warehouse  in  Paternoster  Row  and  the  Bible  House  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  from 
which  thousands  and  millions  of  Bibles  in  all  languages  are  now  sent  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Warham)  bought 
a  large  number  of  copies  at  an  expense  of  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  sterling 
for  destruction,  but  thereby  furnished  the  translator  the  means  for  printing 
a  new  edition.  Hence  the  scarcity  of  the  first  edition,  of  which  only  two 
copies  and  a  fragment  survive.  Tyndale  *<  caused  the  boy  who  driveth 
the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  did  all  the  priests ''  of  his 
day.     See  Eadie,  History  of  the  English  BibU,  i.  129, 161,  178  sq.,  1S4. 
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Greek  Testament,  gives  a  chronological  list  of  584 
distinct  and  151  title  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment (501  and  139  being  complete),  which  were 
printed  from  1514  to  1870.  He  divides  them  into 
twenty-seven  families.*.  This  list  has  been  enlarged 
in  1882  to  the  number  of  919  by  Professor  Hall  (see 
First  Appendix).  He  estimates  the  total  number  of 
printed  copies  of  the  entire  Greek  Testament,  as  far 
as  he  can  trace  them,  on  the  basis  of  1000  to  each 
edition,  to  be  over  one  million.  A  large  number, 
and  yet  very  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
English  New  Testament,  of  which  the  American 
Bible  Society  alone  issues  nearly  half  a  million  of 
copies  every  year.* 

>  See  his  Bibliotheca  Novi  Test.  Grmci  (1872),  and  Appendix  L  Beass 
classifies  his  editions  as  follows : 

I.  Editio  Complatensis ;  II.  £ditionesErasmic»;  III.  Editio  Compluto- 
Erasmica ;  lY.  Editio  Colintei ;  Y.  Editiones  Stephanicee ;  YI.  Editiones 
Erasmo-StephanicsB;  YII.  Editiones  Compluto-Stephanicse;  YIIL  Edi- 
tiones Bezanie;  IX.  Editiones  Stephano-Bezanae ;  X.  Editiones  Stephaao- 
Plantinianae;  XI.  Editiones  Elzevirian»;  XII.  Editiones  Stephano- 
Dlzevirianie;  XIII.  Editiones  Elzeviro-Plantinianae;  XIV.  Editiones 
critic*  ante-GriesbachianiB;  XY.  Editiones  Griesbachianae ;  XVI.  Edi- 
tiones MatthaeianaB ;  XVII.  Editiones  Griesbachio-Elzevirianie ;  XVIII. 
Editiones  Knappianae;  XIX.  Editiones  criticae  minores  post-Gries- 
bachianae;  XX.  Editiones  Scholzianae  (including  the  Bloomfield  and  the 
Bagster  editions,  London);  XXI.  Editiones  Lachmannianae ;  XXII.  Edi- 
tiones Griesbachio-Lachmannianae;  XXIII.  Editiones  Tischendorfianae ; 
XXIY.  Editiones  mixtae  recentiores  (Theile,  Muralt,  Reithmayr,  Anger, 
Wordsworth,  Hahn);  XXV.  Editiones  nondum  coUatae;  XXVI.  Editi- 
ones dubisB;  XXVII.  Editiones  spuriae.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
Tregelles  editions;  the  Westcott  and  Ilort  editions;  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  editions  of  the  Kevisers*  text.  The  American  editions  (over 
eighty)  are  reprints  of  European  families,  mostly  of  the  textus  receptus 
and  its  derivatives. 

'  The  issues  of  the  New  Testament  in  English  from  the  Bible  House 
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I  confine  myself  here  to  the  standard  editions, 
which  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  textual  crit- 
icism. .  Compare  the  full  titles  and  specimen  pages 
in  the  Second  Appendix. 


I.  The  Period  of  the  Textus  Keceptus  :  from 
Erasmus  and  Stephens  to  Bengel  and  Wet- 
stein.— A.D.  1516-1750. 

the  textus  receptus. 

This  period  extends  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  text  of 
Erasmus,  with  various  changes  and  improvements 
of  Stephens,  Beza,  and  the  Elzevirs,  assumed  a  stere- 
otyped character,  and  acquired  absolute  dominion 
among  scholars.  No  two  editions  are  precisely 
alike,  any  more  than  the  editions  of  the  Authorized 
English  Version ;  but  all  present  substantially  the 
same  text.  The  changes  are  numerous,  but  rarely 
affect  the  sense.  The  Greek  Testaments  printed  in 
England  are  usually  based  on  Stephens  and  Beza; 
those  on  the  Continent,  on  the  Elzevirs. 

The  Protestant  versions  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries  (German,  French,  Dutch,  English) 
in  common  use  were  made  from  this  Erasmo-Elze- 


at  New  York,  by  sale  and  donation,  for  successive  years  ending  with  the 
31st  of  March  (according  to  information  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Gilman, 
one  of  the  secretaries)  are  as  follows : 

12tnonths,  to  March  31,  1879,  458,385  copies. 
«         "         "  1880,  540,065      « 

"         "        "  1881,491,105      « 

«        "        "         1882,424,642      « 
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virian  text,  and  gained  the  same  authority  among 
the  laity  which  the  former  enjoyed  among  scholars. 
Both  were  practically  considered  to  be  the  inspired 
Word  of  God,  and  every  departure  from  them  was 
looked  upon  with  distrust.  This  pious  superstition, 
although  gradually  undermined  during  the  present 
century,  still  lingers,  and  will  die  very  reluctantly ; 
for  religious  prejudices  and  habits  are  exceedingly 
tenacious. 

The  Koman  Catholic  Church  is  not  bound  to  a 
particular  Greek  text,  but  holds  instead  with  even 
greater  tenacity  to  Jerome's  Vulgate,  which,  as  a 
translation,  is  still  further  removed  from  the  foun- 
tain of.  inspiration,  though  based  in  part  on  an  older 
text  than  the  textus  receptus.  The  Council  of  Trent 
has  put  this  defective  version  even  on  a  par  with, 
•  and  virtually  above,  the  sacred  original,  and  thus 
checked  all  serious  progress  in  biblical  criticism  and 
exegesis.  Boman  Catholic  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  are  behind  the  age,  and  mostly  mere  re- 
prints of  the  Complutensian  text,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  the  Erasmian,  both  having  the  quasi- 
sanction  of  the  pope  (Leo  X.).  The  edition  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  scholar,  Scholz,  contains  a  vast  crit- 
ical apparatus,  but  has  no  ecclesiastical  sanction. 
The  only  duly  and  fully  authorized  Roman  Catholic 
Bible  is  the  Clementine  Vulgate,  and  that  needs  a 
thorough  critical  revision. 

EBASMUS. 

The  first  published  (not  printed)  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  is  that  of  the  famous  Desidebius 
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Erasmus  (urged  by  his  enterprising  publisher,  Fro- 
benius,  who  offered  to  pay  him  as  much  "  as  any- 
body "),  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  1516,  f ol. 

It  was  a  most  timely  publication,  just  one  year 
before  the  Keforination.  Erasmus  was  the  best 
classical  scholar  of  his  age  (a  better  Latinist  than 
Hellenist),  and  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Refor- 
mation, although  he  afterwards  withdrew  from  it, 
and  died  on  the  division  line  between  two  ages  and 
two  churches  (1536).  He  furnished  Luther  and 
Tyndale  the  text  for  their  vernacular  versions,  which 
became  the  most  powerful  levers  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion  in  Germany  and  England.* 

The  first  edition  was  taken  chiefly  from  two  in^ 
ferior  Basle  MSS.,  one  of  the  Gospels  and  one  of 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles :  they  are  still  preserved 
in  the  University  library  at  Basle,  and  have  the 
corrections  of  Erasmus  and  the  marks  of  the  print- 
er's pages  (as  I  myself  observed  on  a  visit  in  1879). 
They  date  from  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 
Erasmus  compared  them  with  two  or  three  others 
on  the  same  books.  For  the  Apocalypse  he  had 
only  one  MS.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  borrowed  from 
Eeuchlin,  then  lost  sight  of,  but  found  again  in 

.  '  The  Sorbonne  in  1527  condemned  thirty-two  articles  of  Erasmus 
extracted  from  his  works,  after  having  previously  forbidden  the  circula- 
tion of  his  CoUoquia  in  France.  But  he  enjoyed  the  pope's  friendship  to 
the  last,  and  was  even  offered  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  he  declined  on 
account  of  old  age.  He  died  without  a  priest,  but  invoking  the  mercy 
of  Christ,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Protestant  Minster  of  Basle.  Comp.  on 
Erasmus  the  monographs  of  MuUer  (1828),  Drummond  (1873),  Gilly  (1879), 
and  the  article  ^Erasmus"  by  Stflhelin  in  Herzog's  <'£ncykl/*  vol.  iv. 
278-290,  new  ed.  (abridged  in  SchaTs  «  EucycL"  i.  753). 
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1861 ;  *  defective  on  the  last  leaf  (containing  the 
last  six  verses,  which  he  retranslated  from  the  Vul- 
gate into  poor  Greek).  Made  in  great  haste,  in  less 
than  six  months,  and  full  of  errors.  Elegant  Latin 
version,  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  Vulgate, 
with  brief  annotations.  Dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X., 
who  is  reminded  of  his  duty  to  "make  known  to 
the  Christians  again  the  commandments  of  their 
Master  out  of  the  evangelical  and  apostolic  writings 
themselves." 

Erasmus  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  (Ecolampadius 
(the  friend  of  Zwingli  and  reformer  of  Basle),  in 
all  five  successive  editions,  with  improvements,  all 
Grseco- Latin.  Second  edition,  1619  (the  basis  of 
Luther's  translation) ;  third,  1522 ;  fourth,  much  im- 
proved, 1527 ;  fifth,  1535.  Besides,  more  than  thirty 
unauthorized  reprints  are  said  to  have  appeared  at 
Venice,  Strassburg,  Basle,  Paris,  etc. 

The  entire  apparatus  of  Erasmus  never  exceeded 
eight  MSS.  The  oldest  and  best  of  tliem  he  used 
least,  because  he  was  afraid  of  it — namely,  a  cursive 
of  the  tenth  century,  numbered  1,  which  agrees 
better  with  the  uncial  than  with  the  received  text. 
He  also  took  the  liberty  of  occasionally  correcting 
or  supplementing  his  text  from  the  Vulgate ;  and 
hence  in  more  than  twenty  places  his  Greek  text  is 
not  supported  by  any  known  Greek  MS. 

Note. — Reuss  gives  the  titles  of  the  five  Erasmian  editions,  and  says 
(Biblioth.  p.  26)  that  they  vary  in  sixty-two  out  of  a  thousand  places 
which  he  compared.     Mill's  estimate  of  the  variations  (four  hundred  in 

'  By  Dr.  Delitzsch,  in  the  library  of  the. princely  house  of  Oettingen^ 
Wallerstein.   See  his  Handsckrifllkhe  Funde,  Heft  i.  and  ii.;  1861  and  1862. 
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the  second  edition)  is  far  below  the  mark ;  see  Scrivener,  Introd,  p.  385. 
Of  the  first  edition,  Erasmus  himself  says  that  it  was  prepared  with  head- 
long haste  Q* prcBcipitatum  fuit  verius  quam  editum^f  in  order  that  his 
publisher  might  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  Coroplutensian  Polyglot, 
There  was  therefore  some  rivalry  and  speculation  at  work.  The  second 
edition  is  more  correct,  but  even  this  (as  Dr.  O.  von  Gebhardt,  in  his  Gr. 
Germ,  Test,,  p.  xvi.,  says)  contains  several  pages  of  errors,  some  of  which 
have  affected  Luther's  German  version.  The  third  edition  first  inserted 
the  spurious  passage  of  the  three  witnesses  (1  John  v.  7),  *'  e  codice  Briton' 
nico"  t.  e.f  from  the  Codex  Montfurtianus  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but 
Erasmus  did  not  consider  it  genuine,  and  admitted  it  only  from  policy, 
**ne  cui/uret  ansa  calumniandV*  The  Complutensian  Polyglot  had  it 
with  two  slight  variations.  The  fourth  edition  of  Erasmus  adds,  in  a 
third  parallel  column,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  besides  the  Greek  and  his  own 
version ;  it  has  also  many  changes  and  improvements  from  the  Complu- 
tensian Polyglot,  especially  in  Revelation.  The  fifth  edition  omits  the 
Vulgate,  but  otherwise  hardly  differs  from  the  fourth ;  and  from  these 
two,  in  the  main,  the  Textus  Beceptus  is  ultimately  derived. 


THE  COMPLUTENSIAN  POLYGLOT. 

The  Complutensian  New  Testament  is  a  part  of 
the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Complutum,  or  Aleala  de 
Henares,  in  Spain.  This  opu8  magnum^  the  great- 
est of  the  kind  since  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of 
Cardinal  Francis  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  Great  Inquisitor,  and  Prime-minister  of 
Spain,  and  published  in  1520,  with  papal  approba- 
tion, in  6  vols.  ioV  The  work  was  begun  in  1502,  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  New 
Testament  was  completed  Jan.  10,  1514  (two  years 


'  See  a  full  account  of  the  University  of  AlcaU,  founded  by  the  cardinal 
(1508),  in  Hefele's  Der  Cardinal  XimeneSj  Tubingen,  1844,  pp.  101  sqq., 
and  (if  the  Polyglot,  pp.  120  sqq.  Also  in  Tregelles^  A  ccottni  of  (he  Printed 
TVar/,  etc.,  pp.  1-19. 
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before  the.  issue  of  the  edition  of  Erasmus);  the 
fourth  vohime  July  10, 1517  (the  year  of  the  Refor- 
niation),  but  not  published  till  1520  or  1521  (four 
years  after  the  first  edition  of  Erasmus,  who  did  not 
see  the  Polyglot  till  1522),  and  three  years  after  the 
cardinal's  death  (who  died  1517,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one).  Pope  Leo  would  not  give  his  approbation  till 
March  22, 1520;*  even  then  there  was  some  delay, 
and  the  work  did  not  get  into  general  circulation 
before  1522. 

The  cardinal  desired  by  this  herculean  work  to 
revive  the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  was  so  deplora- 
bly neglected  before  the  Eeformation.  Every  the- 
ologian, he  says,  should  draw  the  water  of  life  from 
the  fountain  of  the  original  text.  He  was  willing 
to  give  up  all  his  knowledge  of  civil  law  for  the 
ej^planation  of  a  single  passage  of  the  Bible.  He 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
in  his  ripe  years.  He  employed  for  the  Polyglot 
the  best  scholars  he  could  get,  at  a  high  salary; 
among  them  three  converted  Jews.  The  most  emi- 
nent were  Lopez  de  Zufiiga  (Stunica,  or  Astunga, 
known  from  his  controversies  with  Erasmus),  De- 
metrius Dnkas  of  Crete,  and  Nunez  de  Guzman. 
They  again  employed  pupils  and  scribes.  The  cost 
of  the  work  for  manuscripts,  salaries,  and  printing 
expenses  exceeded  the  enormous  sum  of  50,000 
ducats,  or  about  $150,000.  But  this  was  only 
one  fourth  of  the  cardinal's  annual  income.     "  He 


'  This  is  the  correct  date ;  not  March  20, 1521  (as  Hug  gives  it).    See 
Hefele,-  /.  c.  p.  142. 
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had  the  income  of  a  king  and  the  wants  of  a 
monk."  * 

Only  six  hundred  copies  were  printed,  and  sold 
at  6i  ducats  per  copy ;  so  that  the  total  sale  would 
not  have  refunded  the  twelfth  part  of  the  cost. 
Copies  are  exceedingly  rare  and  dear.  (See  the  fac- 
simile in  Append.  II.) 

The  New  Testament  forms  vol.  v.,  and  gives  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  two  columns  (the 
Greek  being  broader),  with  parallel  passages  and 
quotations  on  the  Latin  margin.  The  chapters  are 
marked,  but  no  verses  (whicli  were  not  known  be^ 
fore  1551).  Several  prefaces  of  Jerome  and  other 
additions  are  appended,  among  them  five  Greek  and 
Latin  poems  in  praise  of  Ximenes.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  Apocrypha.  The  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  given  in  three  languages: 
the  Latin  Vulgate  characteristically  holds  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  middle,  between  the  Greek  Septua- 
gint  and  the  Hebrew  original.  This  signifies,  aC' 
cording  to  the  Prolegomena,  that  Christ,  L  e.y  the 
Koman  or  Latin  Church,  was  crucified  between  two 
robbers,  i.  e.^  the  Jewish  Synagogue  and  the  schifr- 
matical  Greek  Church ! '  The  sixth  volume  contains 
lexica,  indexes,  etc. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  mostly  derived 

^  Hefele,  p.  126. 

'  Some  have  denied  that  Ximenes  wrote  this  preface,  since  he  elsewhere 
gave  the  preference  to  the  original  text.  Hefele  (p.  136)  vindicates  it  to 
the  cardinal,  but  thinks  that  he  meant  only  to  disparage  the  Sjfnagosfue 
and  the  Greek  Church j  but  not  the  Hebrew  text  nor  the  SeptuagmL 
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from  late  and  inferior  MSS.  not  specified,  and  not  de^ 
scribed  e^^oept  in  the  vague  and  exaggerated  terms 
*'  very  ancient  and  correct "  {antiquiamna  et  emenda- 
tis3ima)j2ind  procured  from  Home,  for  which  Leo  X. 
is  thanked  in  the  Preface.' 

The  Complutensian  text  was  reprinted,  though 
not  without  some  changes,  by  Christopher  Plantin 
at  Antwerp  (1564?  1573,  1574, 1584, 1590,  etc.),  at 
Geneva  (1609,  1619,  1620,  1628,  1632),  in  the  Ant- 
werp Polyglot  (edited  by  Spaniards  under  Philip  II., 
1571  and  1572),  in  the  great  Paris  Polyglot  (1630-33, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes),  and  by  Goldhagen 
at  Mayence  (1763).  More  recently  it  was  carefully 
re-edited  by  P.  A.  Gratz  (Eoman  Catholic  Professor 
at  Tubingen,  afterwards  at  Bonn),  with  changes  in 
the  orthography  and  punctuation,  and  with  the  Clem- 
entine Vulgate  (Tubingen,  1821 ;  2d  ed.  Mayence, 
1827;  3d  ed.  1851,  in  2  vols.),  and  by  Leander  van 
Ess  (1827),  who,  however,  incorporated  the  text  of 
Erasmus  with  it.'  By  the  third  edition  of  Stephens 
it  is  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  textus  re- 


'  On  the  textual  soarces  of  the  Complutensian  Polj'glot,  see  Tregelles, 
I  c,  pp.  12-18.  Hefele  (p.  132)  says,  the  Greek  text  of  the  Polyglot 
stands  there  without  anv  authority,  as  if  it  were  fallen  from  heaven. 
Renss  (Biblwth,  pp.  16-24)  gives  a  list  of  the  readings  peculiar  to  this 
Greek  Testament.     The  great  Vatican  MS.  (B)  was  not  used. 

•  The  title  of  this  editio  Compluto-Erasmica  is  Novum  Test,  Gr,  et  Laf, 
expreuum  •  ad  binas  editiones  a  Leone  X,  P,  M,  adpr<AatU8  Compluieruem 
tcUicet  et  Eratwi  Roterod.,  with  the  Clementine  text  of  the  Vulgate  in 
parallel  columns,  and. readings  from  Stephens,  Matthni,  and  Griesbach  in 
foot-notes.  Tubingie,  1827.  Leander  van  Ess  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  study  of  the  Bible  among  Roman  Catholics.  His  invaluable  library 
was  acquired  for  the  library  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminarjr  in  New 
York  through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson. 
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ceptus  of  Protestants;  but  in  its  original  shape  it 
may  be  called  the  Koman  Catholic  text,  as  far  as 
there  is  such  a  text. 

COLINiEUS. 

Simon  ColinjEUS  (Simon  de  Colines),  a  printer  at 
Paris,  and  step -father  of  Robert  Stephanus,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1634:,  a  Greek  Testament,  which  is 
in  part  an  eclectic  mixture  of  the  Erasmian  and 
Complatensian  texts,  butx;ontains  many  readings  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  on  manuscript  authority.* 

STEPHANUS. 

The  editions  of  the  great  printer  and  scholar, 
BoBEBT  Stephanus,  or  Stephens'  (1503-59),  were 
published  at  Paris  in  1546  and  1549,  16mo  (called, 
from  the  first  words  of  the  pi'eface,  the  0  mirificam 
editions);  1550,  in  folio;  and  at  Geneva,  in.  1551, 
16mo.  His  son  Henry  (1528-98)  collated  the  MSS. 
employed  for  these  editions,  which  were  greatly  ad- 
mired for  their  excellent  type,  cast  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  government. 

Stephens's  "  royal  edition  "  {editio  regia)  of  1550 
is  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  nearest  source  of  the 
textus  receptuSj  es^ec\B\\y  for  England.'  The  text 
was  mainly  taken  from  Erasmus  (the  editions  of 

'  See  Renss,  p.  46,  who  indicates  the  sources  of  Colinseus.  His  edition 
was  not  reprinted,  and  was  superseded  by  the  editions  of  Stephanus. 

'  This  is  the  usual  English  spelling.  Stephen  or  Stephanus  would  be 
more  correct.     His  French  name  wa8\£!9/feniK. 

'  Reuss  (p.  53) :  **  Est  hoc  ipsa  editio  ex  qua  derivatur  quern  nottri 
texium  receptum  vulgo  vacant,' nomine  rei  minus  bene  aptato,^ 
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1527  and  1535),  with  marginal  readings  from  the 
Complutensian  edition,  and  fifteen  MSS.  of  the 
Paris  library,  two  of  them  valuable  (D(2)  and  L),  but 
least  used.  It  was  republished  by  F.  H.  Scrivener, 
1859,  at  Cambridge;  new  edition  1877,  with  the 
variations'of  Beza  (1565),  Elzevir  (1624),  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles.* 

The  edition  of  1551,  which  was  published  at 
Geneva  (where  Robert  Stephens  spent  his  last  years 
as  a  professed  Protestant),  though  chiefly  a  reprint 
of  the  Royal  edition  of  1550  in  inferior  style,  is  re- 
markable for  the  versicular  division  which  here  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time,  and  which  Robert  Stephens 
is  said  to  have  made  on  horseback  on  a  journey 
from  Paris  to  Lyons.*  The  edition  contains  the 
Greek  text  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  Erasmian 
version  on  the  outer.  The  versicular  division  is 
injudicious,  and  breaks  up  the  text,  sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  the  sentence,  into  fragments,  instead 
of  presenting  it  in  natural  sections ;  but  it  is  con- 
venient for  reference,  and  has  become  indispensable 
by  long  use.  The  English  Revision  judiciously 
combines  both  methods. 

BEZA. 

Theodore  de  Beze  (Beza,  1519-1605),  Calvin's 
friend  and  successor  in  Geneva,  and  the  surviving 

'  Nov,  Teat,  textus  Stephanici  A .  D,  1560.  A  ccedunt  vaiia  lectiones 
editionum  BezcBy  Elzeviri^  Lachmarmi,  Tischendorfiif  TregeltesU,  Ed,  nova 
et  emend,  Cahtabr.  et  Lond.  1877, 16mo. 

'  He  first  introduced  the  present  verse-division  into  his  edition  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  1555  (not  1548). 
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patriarch  of  the  Eeformation,  prepared  four  folio 
editions  of  Stephens's  Greek  text,  with  some  changes 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  his  own,  Geneva,  1565, 
1582, 1588  (many  copies  dated  1589),  1598  (reprint- 
ed in  Cambridge,  1642).  He  also  issued  several 
octavo  editions  with  his  Latin  version  and  brief 
marginal  notes  (1565, 1567, 1580, 1590, 1604)/  He 
came  into  possession  of  two  bilingual  (Grseco-Latin) 
uncials  of  great  value,  D  (i)  and  D  (2)  (Cod.  Bezae,  or 
Cantabrigiensis,  for  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  Cod« 
Claromontanus  for  the  Pauline  Epistles),  but  made 
very  little  use  of  them,  because  they  differed  very 
much  from  the  Erasmian  and  Stephanie  texts.  The 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  safe  operation  of  the 
art  of  textual  criticism. 

Beza  was  an  eminent  classical  and  biblical  schol- 
ar, and  enjoyed,  next  to  Calvin  and  Bnllinger,  the 
greatest  respect  and  authority  in  the  Church  of 
England  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  E[p  presented  Codex  D  to  tlie  University  of 
Cambridge  (1581),  and  received  in  return  a  letter  of 
thanks  with  the  highest  compliments.' 


'  Beza  called  the  edition  of  1565  the  second ;  but  his  first,  1557,  was 
only  his  Latin  version  with  annotations,  for  which  he  cared  more  than 
for  the  Greek  text.  Scrivener  (Introd,  2d  ed.  p.  390)  gives  1559  as  the 
date  of  the  first  edition;  but  this  is  an  error;  see  Reuss,  Biblioth,  pp.  72  sqq. 
Others  speak  of  an  edition  of  1576;  but  this  was  edited  by  Henry  Stephens. 
For  a  description,  see  Masch's  Le  Long,  BiU,  Sacra,  pars  L  pp.  807-316. 

'  "  Nam  hoc  scUo,  post  uniccB  Scripturm  sacratisHmam  cognkionenif  miUos 
unquam  ex  omni  memoria  temporum  scriptores  extUissef  quos  memorabili 
viro  Johanni  Calvino  ttbique  praferamus,^  Dr.  Scrivener,  the  editor  of 
Cod.  D,  in  quoting  this  passage  {Introd,  p.  112),  makes  the  strange  re- 
mark that  this  veneration  for  Calvin  and  Beza  *'  boded  ill  for  the  peace  of 
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His  editions  were  chiefly  used  for  the  Authorized 
Version  of  1611,  in  connection  with  the  two  last 
editions  of  Stephens.  This  fact  gives  to  them  a 
peculiar  historical  value. 

Note. — Beza  had  already,  by  his  Latin  version  and  notes,  suggested 
several  improved  renderings  to  the  authors  of  the  Geneva  Version  (1 557 
and  1560),  from  which  they  passed  into  King  James's  (as  in  Mark  xiv. 
72 ;  Luke  xi.  17 ;  Acts  xxiii.  27 ;  xxvii.  9 ;  James  i.  13) ;  but  also  some 
arbitrary  explanatory  or  harmonistic  corrections  of  the  text  (as  in  Luke 
ii.  22, "  Mary^a  purification,''  or  "  Aer  purification,"  for  "  their  purification ;" 
Mark  xvi.  2, "  when  the  sun  was  yet  rising^*  or  "  at  the  rising  of  the  sun," 
for  "  when  the  sun  was  risen ;"  Rev.  xi.  1,  **  and  the  angel  stood  saying," 
Kai  6  dyyeXog  tiffr^icti,  for  "  one  said,"  Xiywv  or  Xiyii).  A  more  serious 
charge  has  been  inferred,  though  unjustly,  from  the  probable  influence  of  his 
predestinarianism  in  the  rendering  of  some  passages,  as  Matt.  xx.  23  (the 
insertion,  but  it  shall  be  given) ;  Acts  ii.  47  ("  such  as  should  be  saved," 
which  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  rove  ffutZofJiivovg,  but  it  is  the  rendering 
from  Tyndale  down,  and  the  Rhemish  Version  gives  likewise  the  future, 
"  them  that  should  be  saved ") ;  Heb.  x.  38  ("  if  any  man  draw  back," 
^'siQUis  se  abduxerif"  for  tdv  viroffTtiXriTai).  This  charge  is  not  well 
founded,  as  has  been  shown  by  Archbishop  Tiench  in  his  treatise  on 
Revision.  Beza  was  undoubtedly  the  best  exegetical  scholar  on  the 
Continent  at  the  time  the  Authorized  Version  was  made,  and  his  in- 
fluence upon  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  beneficial.  "  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text,"  says  Westcott,  "  he  was  singularly  clear-sighted ;  in 
the  criticism  of  the  text  he  was  more  rash  than  his  contemporaries  in 
proportion  as  his  self-reliance  was  greater.  But  though  it  is  a  far  more 
grievous  matter  to  corrupt  the  text  than  to  misinterpret  it,  the  cases  in 

the  English  Church."  But  the  University  of  Cambridge  could  not  have 
bestowed  its  respect  on  worthier  men  at  that  time.  Even  Hooker,  who 
led  the  way  in  the  high-church  reaction  against  the  Reformation,  speaks 
in  most  appreciative  terms  of  John  Calvin  as  being  "  incomparably  the 
wisest  roan  that  ever  the  French  Church  did  enjoy"  (Laics  of  Ecdesias- 
tical  Polity t  vol.  i.  pp.  158  sqq.,  ed.  Keble).  On  the  life  and  labors  of 
Beza,  see  the  works  of  La  Faye  (Gen.  1606),  Schlosser  (Heidelb.  1809), 
Baum  (Leipsi^,  1843  and  1851),  and  Heppe  (Elberfcld,  1861) ;  also  the  art. 
"Beza"  in  SchaflF's  Herzog,  vol  i.  pp.  255-257. 
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which  Beza  has  corrected  the  renderings  of  former  translators  are  incom- 
parably more  numerous  than  those  in  which  he  has  introduced  false 
readings ;  and,  on  the  whole,  his  version  is  far  superior  to  those  which 
had  been  made  before,  and  so,  consequently,  the  Genevan  revisions  which 
follow  it "  {UUU  of  the  English  BiMe,  pp.  296, 297).  A  work  on  the  precise 
Greek  text  of  the  Authorized  Version,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  was 
recently  edited  by  Dr.  Scrivener  (The  New  TestamerU  in  the  Original  Greek, 
according  to  the  Text  foUoiced  in  the  Authorized  Version,  together  with  the 
Variations  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version,  Cambridge,  1881).  The  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  648-656,  gives  a  list  of  the  passages  wherein  the  Authorized 
Version  departs  from  the  readings  of  Beza's  New  Test.  (1598).  This  list 
is  more  complete  and  more  correct  than  that  published  by  Dr.  Scrivener 
in  his  Cambridge  Paragraph  BibU  (1873),  Iiitrod.,  Appendix  E. 

ELZEVIR. 

The  brothers  Bonaventure  and  Abraham  Elze- 
vir, enterprising  publishers  in  Holland,  issued,  with 
the  aid  of  unknown  editors,  several  editions  at  Ley- 
den,  1624,  1633,  1641 ;  originally  taken  (not  from 
Stephens,  but)  from  Beza's  smaller  edition  of  1565, 
with  a  few  changes  from  his  later  editions.  Neatly 
printed,  and  of  handy  size,  they  were  popular  and 
authoritative  for  a  long  period.  The  preface  to 
the  second  edition  boldly  proclaims :  "  Textum  ergo 
hdbes^  nunc  ab  omnibus  receptum  :  in  quo  nihil  im- 
mutatum  aut  corruptum  damusP  Hence  the  name 
textus  receptusj  or  commonly  received  standard  text, 
which  became  a  part  of  orthodoxy  on  the  Con- 
tinent; while  in  England  Stephens's  edition  of  1550 
acquired  this  authority ;  but  both  agree  substantial- 
ly.*    Erasmus  is  the  first,  Elzevirs'  editor  the  last 

*  Mill  observed  but  twelve  variations.  Tischendorf  (p.  Ixxxv.  Proleg, 
7th  ed.)  gives  a  list  of  150  changes;  Scrivener  (p. 392)  states  the  number 
as  287.    Most  of  these  variations,  however,  are  as  unimportant  as  the 
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aiitlior,  80  to  say,  of  the  textita  receptus.  All  the 
Holland  editions  were  scrupulously  copied  from  the 
Elzevir  text,  and  Wetstein  could  not  get  authority 
to  print  his  famous  Greek  Testament  (1751-52)  ex- 
cept on  condition  of  following  it.* 

Walton's  polyglot. 

Beian  Walton's  Polyglot  BihUy  Loud.  1657,  6 
tom.  fol.     The  New  Testament  (torn,  v.)  gives  the 

variations  of  the  different  editions  of  King  James's  English  Version, 
>vhich  number  over  20,000. 

^  For  a  history  of  the  Elzevir  family  and  a  list  of  their  publications,  see 
Les  Elzevier.  Histoire  ei  A  nnales  typographigues^par  Alphonsb  W^illems, 
Bnix.  et  Paris,  1880, 2  vols.  The  titles  of  the  first  two  editions  (1624  and 
1638)  are  as  follows : 

H*  Kaivri  Aia^Kfj,  Novum  Testamentvm,  ex  Regija  alijsque  optimis 
editionibus  cum  curd  expressvm,  Lvgdvni  Batavorvm,  ex  Officiua  Elze- 
viriana.     c\o  lo  c  xxiv.     12mo,  or  24mo. 

("  CetU  idition  du  N,  T,  est  ripuiee  corrected  mats  elle  a  ete  ejfacee  par 
ceUe  de  1633."     Willems,  i.  98.) 

H'  Kaivfi  Aia^Ki].  Novum  Testamentum.  Ex  Regiis  aliisque  optimis 
edition^us,  hac  nova  expressiim:  cui  quid  accesserit,  Prc&Jaiio  docebit,  Lvgd. 
Batavorvm,  ex  Officina  Elzeviriorum.    cId  Id  c  xxxiii.    12mo,  or  24mo. 

The  sedond  is  the  most  beautiful  and  correct  edition.  An  edition  was 
printed  by  the  Elzevirs  for  Whittaker  of  London  in  1633, 8vo,  with  notes 
of  Robert  Stephens,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Isaac  Casaubon,  etc.  It  was  also  is- 
sued at  Leyden  with  a  new  title-page  dated  1641.  Four  later  editions  (1656, 
1662, 1670, 1678)  were  printed  at  Amsterdam.  Dr.  Abbot  says  (in  Schaff's 
"Rel.  Encycl."  i.  274):  "The  text  of  the  seven  Elzevir  editions,  among 
Vrhich  there  are  a  few  slight  differences,  is  made  up  almost  wholly  from 
'BeztL  9' smaller  editions  of  1565  and  1580  (Reuss):  its  editor  is  unknown. 
The  textus  receptusy  slavishly  followed,  with  slight  diversities,  in  hun- 
dreds of  editions,  and  substantially  represented  in  all  the  principal  modem 
Protestant  translations  prior  to  the  present  centur}',  thus  resolves  itself 
essentially  into  that  of  the  last  edition  of  Erasmus,  framed  from  a  few 
modem  and  inferior  manuscripts  and  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  in  the 
infancy  of  biblical  criticism." 

16 
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Greek  text  of  Stephens,  1550,  with  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, the  Peshito  Syriae,  the  -^thiopie,  and  Arabic 
versions.  In  the  Gospels  a  Persic  version  is  added, 
and  it  has  the  later  Syriae  version  of  the  five  books 
not  contained  in  the  Peshito.  Each  Oriental  ver- 
sion has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Greek  text  are  given  the  readings  of  Cod.  A. 
The  sixth  or  supplementary  volume  furnishes  a  crit- 
ical apparatus  gathered  from  sixteen  authorities  (in- 
cluding D(i)  and  D(2)  cited  as  "Cant."  and  "Clar."), 
by  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Ussher 
(1580-1656),  who  had  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  but  never 
attended.  Walton  (1600-1661)  was  a  royalist,  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  chaplain  to  Charles!.,  and  after 
the  Restoration  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester  (1661). 
But  the  Polyglot  was  published  under  the  patrpnage 
of  Cromwell,  who  allowed  the  paper  to  be  imported 
free  of  duty.  This  patronage  was  afterwards  dis- 
owned; hence  there  are  two  kinds  of  copies — the 
one  called  "republican"  (with  compliments  to  Crom- 
well in  the  preface,  but  no  dedication),  the  other 
"  loyal,"  and  dedicated  to  Charles  II.* 

»  "  Twelve  copies  were  struck  off  on  large  paper.  Bj'  Cromwell's  per- 
mission the  paper  for  this  work  was  allowed  to  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
and  honorable  mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  Preface.  On  the  Bestora- 
tion  this  courtesy  was  dishonorably  withdrawn,  and  the  usual  Bible 
dedication  sycophancy  transferred  to  Charles  II.  at  the  expense  of  several 
cancels;  and  in  this,  the  'Loyal'  copy,  ^  called  in  eontradistinction  to 
the  '  Bepublican,'  Cromwell  is  spoken  of  as  *  Maximus  ille  Draco.'  This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  work  printed  by  subscription  in  England." 
(Henry  Stevens,  The  Bibles  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition^  London,  1877, 
pp.  119  sq.)    Comp.  H.  J.  Todd's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Wiitinffs  of 
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Brian  Walton  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  John  Owen,  the  famous  Puritan  divine,  who 
labored  to  defend,  from  purely  dogmatic  premises, 
without  regard  to  stubborn  facts,  the  scholastic  the- 
ory that  inspiration  involved  not  only  the  religious 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts,  but  "every  tittle  and 
iota,"  including  the  Hebrew  vocalization,  and  that 
"  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
immediately  and  entirely  given  out  by  God  himself, 
his  mind  being  in  them  represented  unto  us  without 
the  least  interveniency  of  such  mediums  and  ways 
as  were  capable  of  giving  change  or  alteration  to 
the  least  iota  or  syllable."*  To  this  Walton  re- 
plied, forcibly  and  conclusively,  in  The  Considerator 
Considered^  London,  1659.  He  maintained  that  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  certain  and  svfficient 
rule  of  faith,  does  not  depend  upon  any  human  au- 
thority or  any  human  theory  of  inspiration,  and  that 
Owen's  view  was  contrary  to  undeniable  facts,  and 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  Reformers  and  the 
chief  Protestant  divines  and  linguists  from  Luther 
and  Calvin  down  to  Grotius  and  Cappellus.  "  The 
truth  needs  not  the  patronage  of  an  untruth." 

Walton's  Polyglot  is  less  magnificent  than  the 


Brian  Walton,  together  with  the  Bishop's  Vindication  of  the  London  Poly- 
glott  Bible,  London,  1821,  2  vols. 

*  Of  the  Integrity  and  Purify  of  the  Ilebrew  Text  of  the  Scriptures,  with 
Considerations  on  the  Prolegomena  and  Appendix  to  the  late  ^*Biblia  Poly- 
glotta,"  Oxford,  1659.  See  Owen*8  Works,  edited  by  Goold  and  Quick, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  63-139.  His  theory  was  held  by  eminent  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  divines  in  the  seventeenth  century,  including  the  learned 
Buxtorfs  (father  and  son),  and  was  even  symbolically  endorsed  by  the 
**  Formula  Consensus  Helvetici,"  1675. 
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Antwerp  Polyglot  (Plantin.  1569-1573,  in  9  vols.), 
and  the  Paris  Polyglot  (Paris,  1628^1645,  in  10  vols.), 
but  more  ample,  commodious,  and  critical. 

MILL. 

John  Mill's  Novum  Testamentum  Grcecum^  Oxon. 
1707,  fol. ;  often  reprinted,  especially  in  England. 
The  fruit  of  thirty  years'  labor.  The  text  is  from 
Stephens,  1550.  A  vastly  increased  critical  appa- 
ratus, gathered  from  manuscripts,  versions,  and  espe- 
cially from  patristic  quotations.* 

It  had  been  preceded  by  the  New  Testament  of 
Bishop  John  Fell,  Oxford,  1675 ;  an  edition  "more 
valuable  for  the  impulse  it  gave  to  subsequent  in- 
vestigators than  for  the  richness  of  its  own  stores 
of  fresh  materials"  (Scrivener,  p.  396). 

Mill  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  textual 
criticism.  He  did  not  construct  a  new  text,  but 
provided  a  large  apparatus  of  about  30,000  various 
readings  for  the  use  of  others.  He  expressed  the 
hope,  in  his  very  learned  Prolegomena  (p.  clxvii.  b), 
that  the  stock  of  evidence  at  the  foot  of  his  pages 
would  enable  the  reader  to  discover  the  true  read- 
ing in  almost  every  passage. 

bentley. 

Proposed  edition,  1720.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley 
(1662-1742),  the  illustrious  classical  scholar  and 

>  See  the  list  of  Mill's  MSS.  ia  Scrivener,  p.  398.  Ktlster's  reprint;  of 
Mill,  with  additions  and  improvements,  Amsterdam  and  Leipsic,  also 
Rotterdam,  1710,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Some  copies  are  dated  1723 
and  1746.   See  on  Mill  and  KUster  the  Proleg.  of  Wetsteiu,  voL  i.  pp.  176  sq. 
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critic,  made  extensive  and  expensive  preparations 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Testa- 
ment. He,  unfortunately,  failed  to  execute  his  de^ 
sign ;  but  he  discovered  the  true  principle  wliich,  a 
century  afterwards,  was  reasserted  and  executed  by 
the  critical  genius  of  Lachmann. 

Bentley  proposed  to  go  back  from  the  textits  re- 
ceptua  to  the  oldest  text  of  tlie  first  five  centuries, 
hoping  that  "  by  taking  2000  errors  out  of  the 
Pope's  Vulgate  and  as  many  out  of  the  Protestant 
Pope  Stephens's,"  he  could  "  set  out  an  edition  of 
each  in  columns,  without  using  any  book  under  900 
years  old,  that  shall  so  exactly  agree  word  for  word, 
and  order  for  order,  that  no  two  tallies,  nor  two  in- 
dentures, can  agree  better." 

He  issued  his  Proposals  for  such  an  edition  in 
1720,  with  the  last  chapter  of  Revelation  in  Greek 
and  Latin  as  a  specimen.  The  scheme  was  frustrated 
by  an  angry  controversy  between  him  and  Conyers 
Middleton,  and  other  contentious  in  which  he  was 
involved,  by  his  unruly  temper,  at  Cambridge.  The 
money  paid  in  advance  (two  thousand  guineas)  was 
returned  to  the  subscribers  by  his  nephew,  whom 
he  made  his  literary  executor.  All  that  is  left  is  a 
mass  of  critical  material  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  including  the  collation  of  the 
Codex  Vaticanus,  which  was  transcribed  by  Woide 
and  edited  by  Ford  in  1799. 

Bentley  was  too  sanguine  in  his  expectations,  and 
too  confident  and  hasty  in  his  conclusions ;  but  his 
edition,  as  Tregelles  says,  "  would  have  been  a  valu- 
able contribution  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
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settled  text :  it  would  at  least  have  shaken  the 
foundations  of  the  textus  receptus ;  and  it  might 
well  have  formed  the  basis  of  further  labors." 

After  Bentley's  death  active  interest  in  Biblical 
criticism  in  England  ceased  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  mainly  by  German  scholars. 

BENGEL. 

JoHANN  Albrecht  Bengel  (1687-1752),  "  Pral- 
at,"  or  Superintendent,  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Wiirtemberg,  was  a  most  original,  pro- 
found, pregnant,  and  devout  commentator,  and  au- 
thor of  the  invaluable  Onomon^YrhiGh  is  a  marvel  of 
mvltum  in  parvo.  He  edited  a  Greek  Testament 
at  Tiibingen,  1734, 4to,  together  with  an  Apparatus 
CHticuSj  containing  in  three  parts  critical  disserta- 
tions.* 

Bengel  became  a  critic  from  conscientious  scru- 
ples, but  was  confirmed  in  his  faith  by  thorough 
research.  When  he  studied  theology  at  Tiibingen, 
his  inherited  faith  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  was  disturbed  by  the  thirty  thousand  varia- 
tions in  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  and  he  determined 
to  devote  several  years  to  the  study  of  the  text,  and 
at  last  to  prepare  a  new  edition.    He  found  that  the 


'  A  small  octavo  edition  appeared  in  the  same  year  at  Stuttgart  with- 
out the  critical  apparatus.  For  an  account  of  his  biblical  labors,  see  the 
biography  written  by  his  great-grandson,  J.  Chr.  Fr.  Burk,  Z>r.  Johatm 
Albrecht  BengeVs  Leben  und  Wirhen,  Stuttgart,  1831,. pp.  19  sqq.  and  200 
sqq.  Com  p.  also  Oskar  Wilchter,  BengcVa  LebenaahriaSy  1865 ;  and  a  good 
article  by  Hartmann  and  Burk  in  Herzog's  "  EncykL"  vol.  ii.  pp.  295-301 
(abridged  in  Schaff's  «  Rel.  Encycl."). 
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variations  leave  the  evangelical  faith  intact.  His 
excellent  motto  in  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis 
was : 

*'Te  totum  applica  ad  textum, 
Rem  totam  applica  ad  te.*' 

He  retained  the  received  text  except  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse (his  favorite  study),  but  noted  the  value  of 
the  variations  in  the  margin.  He  always  preferred 
the  more  difficult  reading.  Most  of  his  cautious 
changes  have  been  approved.  He  firet  divided  the 
textual  witnesses  into  families ;  facilitated  the  meth- 
od of  comparing  and  weighing  the  readings ;  sug- 
gested true  principles  of  criticism ;  and  set  the  ex- 
ample of  recording  the  testimonies  for  and  against 
the  received  reading,  but  he  did  it  only  in  rare  in- 
stances. "  The  peculiar  importance  of  Bengel's 
New  Testament,"  says  Scrivener,"  "is  due  to  the 
critical  principles  developed  therein.  Not  only  was 
his  native  acuteness  of  great  service  to  him  when, 
weighing  the  conflicting  probabilities  of  internal 
evidence,  but  in  his  fertile  mind  sprang  up  the 
germ  of  that  theory  oi  families  or  recensions  which 
was  afterwards  expanded  by  J.  S.  Semler,  and  grew 
to  such  formidable  dimensions  in  the  skilful  hands 
of  Griesbach." 

WETSTEIN. 

Jo.  Jac.  Wetstein  (1693-1754):  Novum  Testa- 
menium  GrcBcum  Editionis  SeceptoB  cum  Lectioni- 
buSy  etc.,  Amstel.  1751-52,  2  tom.  fol.*    A  herculean 

»  Introd.  p.  408. 

'  Hisiamily  name  was  Wdtstein,  but  he  signed  him^lf  in  Latin  Wet' 
$teniu8 ;  and  hence  English,  Dutch,  and  most  German  writers  speU  the 
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and  magniiScent  work  of  forty  years.  The  text  is 
mainly  from,  the  Elzevir  editions,  with  some  read- 
ings from  Fell ;  bnt  he  gives  his  critical  judgment 
in  the  margin  and  the  notes.  He  made  large  addi- 
tions to  the  apparatus,  and  carefully  described  the 
MSS.  and  other  sources  in  the  copious  Prolegomena, 
i.  1-222;  ii.  3-15,  449-454,  741-743.  His  edition 
contains  also  a  learned  commentary,  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  language  and  sentiment  from  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  authors. 

Wetstein  was  far  inferior  to  Bengel  in  judgment, 
but  far  surpassed  him  in  the  extent  of  his  resources 
and  collations.  He  was  neither  a  sound  theologian 
lior  a  safe  critic,  but  a  most  industrious  worker  and 
collator.  He  had  a  natural  passion  for  the  study  of 
MSS. ;  made  extensive  literary  journeys ;  collated 
about  102  MSS.  (among  them  A,  C,  and  D)  with 


name  Wetstein,  He  was  a  native  of  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  and  for  some 
time  assistant  pastor  of  his  father  at  St.  Leonhard's;  but,  being  suspected 
of  Arian  andSocinian  heresy,  he  was  deposed  and  exiled  from  his  native 
city  (1730).  His  departure  from  the  textus  receptus  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16 
(^cof),  in  favor  of  the  reading  o,  was  made  one  of  the  grounds  of  this 
charge.  In  the  inquisitorial  process  his  former  teachers,  Iselin  and  Frey, 
who  compared  the  Basle  MSS.  for  Bengel,  figured  as  his  accusers.  The 
Acta  were  published  at  Basle,  1780  (466  pages,  4to,  besides  preface).  He 
obtained  a  professorship  at  the  Arminian  College  at  Amsterdam  (1733), 
where  .he  died,  March  22, 1754,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His  coUeagne, 
J.  Krighout,  published  a  memorial  discourse  (^Seitno  funehris),  which  pro- 
voked his  old  antagonist,  Frty,  to  a  new  attack  {Epistola  ad  J,  KiHghowtf 
Bas.  1754),  whereupon  Krighout  vindicated  his  memory  {Memoiia  Wet- 
steniana  Vindicata,  Amst.  1755).  See  Hagenbacb,  J,  J»  Wettsiem  der 
Kritiker  und  seine  Gegner,  in  lUgen's  "  Zeitschrift  fllr  di&  hist.  Theologie,*' 
for  1S39,  No.  1,  pp.  13  sqq.,  and  his  article  in  the  first  edition  of  Herzog'a 
"Encykl."  voL  xviii.  pp.  74-76. 
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greater  care  than  had  been  dope  before,  and  intro- 
duced the  present  system  of  citing  the  uncials  by 
Latin  capitals  and  the  cursives  and  lectionaries  by 
Arabic  numerals.  His  Prolegomena  are  disfigured 
by  the  long  and  painful  history  of  his  controversy 
with  his  narrow  and  intolerant  orthodox  opponents, 
Iselin  and  Frey ;  he  depreciated  the  merits  of  Ben- 
gel  ;  his  text  is  superseded,  but  his  New  Testament 
is  still  indispensable  to  the  scholar  as  a  storehouse 
of  parallel  passages  from  the  ancient  classics  and 
the  rabbinical  writers.  Bishop  Marsh  calls  it  "  the 
invaluable  book." 

During  the  next  twenty  years  little  was  done  for 
textual  criticism.  Johann  Salomo  Sehleb,  the 
father  of  German  rationalism  (1725-91),  but,  in 
what  he  called  "Privat-Frdmmigkeit "  (personal 
piety),  a  pietist  and  an  earnest  opponent  of  deism, 
re -edited  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  with  valuable 
suggestions  (Halle,  1764),  and  stimulated  the  zeal 
of  his  great  pupil  Griesbach. 


II.  Second  Period  :  Transition  from  the  Textus 
Eeceptus  to  the  Uncial  Text.  From  Gries- 
bach to  Lachmann. — A.D.  1770-1830. 

This  period  shows  enlarged  comparison  of  the 
three  sources  of  the  text,  the  discovery  of  critical 
canons,  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  t£xtu8  recep- 
tuSj  and  approach  to  an  older  and  better  text ;  but 
the  former  was  still  retained  as  a  basis  on  a  pre- 
scriptive right. 
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GSIESBACH. 

The  period  is  introduced  by  the  honored  name  of 
JoHANN  Jacob  Griesbach  (1745-1812),  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Halle  and  then  at  Jena/  He  made  the 
study  of  textual  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament 
his  life-work,  and  combined  all  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  accurate  learning,  patient  industry,  and 
sound  judgment.  His  editions  (from  1775  to  1807) 
and  critical  dissertations  {Symbolm  OriticcBy  1785-93; 
Commentarivs  C7*iticu8^  and  Meletemdta  Oritiea^ 
1798-1811)  mark  the  beginning  of  a  really  critical 
text,  based  upon  fixed  rules.  Among  these  are, 
that  a  reading  must  be  supported  by  ancient  testi- 


'  Griesbach  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  pastor  in  Hesse-Darmstadt ; 
educated  in  Tubingen,  Leipsic,  and  Halle,  where  he  became  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Semler.  He  travelled  in  France,  Holland,  and  England;  waa 
appointed  professor  in  Halle,  1/73,  and  called  to  Jena  in  1775,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  usefulness  and  well-deserved  honor. 
Besides  his  critical  works  on  the  Greek  Testament,  he  published  little  of 
importance.  His  Opuscula,  edited  by  Gabler,  Jena,  1824-25,  in  2  vols.,  con- 
sist chiefly  of  university  programmes  and  addresses.  See  Augusti,  Ueher 
Grieshach^s  Verdiemie,  Breslau,  1812 ;  Reuss,  liiblioth,  pp.  193-204,  and  his 
article  "  Griesbach  "  in  Herzog,  new  ed.  vol.  v.  pp.  430-432.  Dr.  Hort 
(Gr.  Test.  ii.  185)  venerates  his  name  ^'  above  that  of  every  other  textual 
critic  of  the  New  Testament,"  and  pays  him  the  following  tribute  (ii.  181) : 
''What  Bengel  had  sketched  tentatively  was  verified  and  worked  out 
with  admirable  patience,  sagacity,  and  candor  by  Griesbach,  who  was 
equally  great  in  independent  investigation  and  in  his  power  of  estimating 
the  results  arrived  at  by  others.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  he  often  followed 
Semler  in  designating  the  ancient  texts  by  the  term  *  recension,*  and  thus 
gave  occasion  to  a  not  yet  extinct  confusion  between  his  historical  analysis 
of  the  text  of  existing  documents  and  the  conjectural  theory  of  hb  con* 
temporary.  Hug,  a  biblical  scholar  of  considerable  merit,  but  wanting  in 
sobriety  of  j udgment.'' 
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raony ;  that  the  shorter  reading  is  preferable  to  the 
longer,  the  more  difficult  to  the  easy,  the  unusual  to 
the  usual.  He  sifted  Wetstein's  apparatus  with 
scrupulous  care ;  enlarged  it  by  collecting  the  cita- 
tions of  Origen,  and  utilizing  the  Old  Latin  texts, 
published  by  Bianchini  and  Sabatier;  improved  and 
developed  Bengel's  system  of  families,  classifying 
the  authorities  under  three  heads — the  Western  (D, 
Latin  versions,  fathers),  the  Alexandrian  (B,  C,  L, 
etc.,  a  recension  of  the  corrupt  Western  text),  and 
the  Constantinopolitan  or  Byzantine  (A,  flowing 
from  both,  and  the  mass  of  later  and  inferior  manu- 
scripts) ;  but  recognized  also  mixed  and  transitional 
texts,  decided  for  the  readings  of  the  largest  relative 
extent,  but  departed  from  the  Elzevir  text  only  for 
clear  and  urgent  reasons.  His  critical  canons  are 
well-considered  and  sound;  but  he  was  too  much 
fettered  by  his  recension  theory,  which  was  criticised 
and  modified,  but  not  improved,  by  Hug,  a  Roman 
Catholic  scholar  (1765-1846). 

Principal  editions,  Halle,  1775-77;  Halle  and 
London,  1796-1806,  2  tom.  8vo;  Leipsic,  1803-1807, 
4  tom.  fol.  (called  by  Eeuss,  p.  200,  "  editio  omnium 
qnce  eosstant  speciosissima^^);  reprinted,  London, 
1809  and  1818  (a  very  fine  edition);  an  improved 
third  edition  of  the  Gospels  by  David  Schulz,  1827, 
with  Prolegomena  and  an  enlarged  apparatus  (but 
differing  from  Griesbach's  text,  as  Beuss  says,  p.  200, 
only  in  two  places.  Matt,  xviii.  19  and  Mark  iv.  18). 

Griesbach's  text  is  the  basis  of  many  manual 
editions  by  Schott,  Knapp,  TriTMANN,  Hahn  (re- 
published at  New  York  by  Dr.  Edward  Eobinson, 
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1842),  Theile  (11th  ed.  Leipz.  1875),  and  of  several 
English  and  American  editions/ 

While  Griesbach  was  engaged  in  his  work,  several 
scholars  made  valuable  additions  to  the  critical  ap- 
paratus, the  results  of  which  he  incorporated  in  his 
last  edition. 

MATTH.EI. 

C.  F.  MATTHiEi  (Professor  at  Wittenberg,  then  at 
Moscow ;  d.  1811),  Griesbach's  opponent,  ridiculed 
the  system  of  recensions,  despised  the  most  ancient 
authorities,  and  furnished  a  text  from  about  a  hun- 
dred Moscow  MSS.,  all  of  Constantinopolitan  origin, 
to  which  he  attributed  too  great  a  value.  The  re* 
suit  by  no  means  justified  his  pretensions  and  pas* 
sionate  attacks  upon  others.  His  Novum  Teat.  Orasce 
et  Latine  (Vulg.)  was  published  at  Eiga,  1782-88, 
12  vols.  8vo ;  an  edition  with  the  Greek  text  only, 
in  3  vols.  8vo  (1803-7).  "Matthsei  was  a  careful 
collator,  but  a  very  poor  critic ;  and  his  manuscripts 
were  of  inferior  quality  "  (Abbot). 

The  Danish  scholars  Birch,  Adler,  and  Mol- 
denhauer  collected,  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  a  large  and  valuable  amount  of  new  crit- 
ical material  in  Italy  and  Spain,  including  the  read- 
ings of  the  Vatican  MS.,  published  by  Birch,  1788- 
1801.  During  the  same  period  Codd.  A,  D,  and 
other  important  MSS.  were  published. 


'  Bloomfield's  editions,  London,  1832, 9th  ed.  1855,  are  only  in  part  based 
on  Griesbach  and  in  part  on  Scholz,  but  mostly  on  Mill.  He'censarea 
Griesbach  for  "  his  perpetual  and  needless  canceUings/*  etc. 
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F.  C.  Alter,  in  his  Greek  Testament  (Vienna, 
1786-87,  8vo),  gave  the  readings  of  twenty -two 
Vienna  MSS.,  and  also  of  four  MSS.  of  the  Slavonic 
version. 

The  new  discoveries  of  these  scholar  went  far  to 
confirm  Griesbach's  critical  judgment. 

SCHOLZ. 

J.  M.  A.  ScHOLZ  (a  pupil  of  Hug,  and  Roman 
Catholic  Professor  in  Bonn ;  d.  1852):  Novum  TestOr 
mentum  GrcBce^  etc.,  1830-36,  2  vol's.  4to;  the  text 
reprinted  by  Bagster,  London,  with  the  English 
version. 

Scholz  was  a  poor  critic,  but  an  extensive  traveller 
and  collator.  He  examined  many  new  Greek  MSS., 
written  after  the  tenth  century,  in  different  coun- 
tries, though  not  very  accurately,  and  gave  the 
preference  to  the  Byzantine  family,  as  distinct  from 
the  Alexandrian.  He  frequently  departed  from  the 
received  text,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  preserved  it  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  Vulgate  (which  is  remark- 
able for  a  Roman  Catholic).  His  judgment  and 
ability  were  not  equal  to  his  zeal  and  industry, 
and  all  the  critics  who  have  examined  his  collations 
(Tischendorf ,  Bleek,  Tregelles,  and  Scrivener)  charge 
him  with  a  great  want  of  accuracy. 

His  edition  has  found  much  more  favor  in  England 
than  in  Germany,  and  was  republished  by  Bagster 
in  London.*     It  marks  no  advance  upon  Griesbach. 


^  In  several  editions,  including  The  English  Ilexapla  (which  gives,  with 
Scholz's  Greek  Testament,  the  versions  of  Wiclif,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Gene- 
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At  a  later  date  (1845)  Seliolz  retracted  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  Byzantine  text,  and  said  that  if  a  new 
edition  of  his  Greek  Testament  were  called  for,  he 
should  receive  into  the  text  most  of  the  "Alexan- 
drian" readings  which  he  had  placed  in  his  margin. 


III.  Third  Period:  the  Restoration  of  the  Prim- 
itive Text.  From  Lachmann  and  Tischen- 
dorf  to  Westcott  and  Hort. — A.D.  1830-81. 


lachmann.* 


Carl  Lachmann  (Professor  of  Classical  Philology 
in  Berlin  ;  b.  1793,  d.  1851) :  Novum  Testamentum 
Grodce  et  Latine^  Berol.  1842  -50, 2  vols.  Compare  his 
article  in  the  Studfien  und  Kritiken^  1830,  No.  4, 
pp.  817-845.  Lachmann  had  previously  published 
a  small  edition  in  1831,  with  the  variations  of  the 
texttis  receptus  (Elz.  1624)  at  the  end.  In  the  larger 
edition  he  was  aided  by  the  younger  Philip  Butt- 
MANN,  who  added  the  critical  apparatus  of  the  Greek 
text,  and  published  also  another  small  edition  based 
on  the  Vatican  MS.,  1856,  1862,  and  1865.  The 
Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  derived  from  Codd. 
Fuldensis,  Amiatinus,  and  other  manuscripts. 

Lachmann  was  not  a  professional  theologian,  and 
not  hampered  by  traditional  prejudice.    He  was  a 

van,  Rhemish,  and  King  James's),  and  a  pocket  ed.  of  the  Greek  Test, 
with  the  Authorized  Version  and  a  dictionary.  See  on  Bagster's  and 
Bloomfield's  editions  the  lists  in  the  first  Appendix,  and  in  Reuss,  BUb- 
liotheca,  235-238. 

'  See  his  Biography,  by  Hertz,  Berlin,  1851 ;  also  the  article  Bibeltext 
dt8  N,  r.,  by  O.  von  Gebhardt  in  Herzog,  EncykU  (ed.  ii.),  ii.  425  sqq. 
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classical  and  Teutonic  philologist,  and  gifted  with  a 
rare  faculty  for  textual  criticism.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  critical  editions  of  Propertius,  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  Lucretius,  Gains,  the  Niebelungenlied^'WdiH- 
ther  von  der  Vogelweide,  and  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  and  edited  Lessing's  complete  works.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Schleiermacher,  Liicke,  Bleek,  and  other 
eminent  theologians.  He  approached  the  task  of 
biblical  criticism,  like  Kichard  Bentley,  with  the 
principles  and  experience  of  a  master  in  classical 
criticism.  His  object  was  purely  historical  or  diplo- 
matic— namely,  to  restore  the  oldest  attainable  text, 
i.  e.  the  text  of  the  fourth  century,  as  found  in  the 
oldest  sources  then  known  (especially  in  Codd.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  P,  Q,  T,  Z,  Itala,  Vulgate,  ante-Nicene  fathers, 
especially  Irenseus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Hilary  of  Poi- 
tiers); yet  not  as  2^  final  text,  but  simply  as  a  sure 
historical  hasia  for  further  operations  of  internal 
criticism,  which  might  lead  us  in  some  cases  still 
nearer  to  the  primitive  text.  He  therefore  ignored 
the  printed  text  and  cursive  manuscripts,  and  went 
directly  to  the  oldest  documentary  sources  as  far  as 
they  were  made  accessible  at  his  time.  He  went 
also  beyond  the  Latin  Vulgate  to  the  Old  Latin. 
He  ranged  the  Greek  Western  uncials  on  the  Latin 
or  Western  side.  He  distinguished  only  two  types 
of  text — the  Oriental  (A,  B,  C,  Origen),  and  the  Occi- 
dental (D,  E,  G,  oldest  Lat.  Verss.,  a,  b,  c,  Vulg.,  and 
Western  fathers  from  Irenseus  down  to  Primasius 
for  the  Apocalypse)  —  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
Byzantine  authorities.  As  his  text  was  intended  to 
be  preparatory  rather  than  final,  he  gave,  with  diplo- 
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matic  accuracy,  even  palpable  writing  errors  if  suf- 
ficiently attested ;  not  as  proceeding  from  the  orig- 
inal writers,  but  as  parts  of  the  textua  traditus  of  the 
fourth  century. 

His  range  and  selection  of  authorities  were  lim- 
ited. When  he  issued  his  large  edition,  the  Sinai  tic 
manuscript  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  Cod.  B 
and  other  uncials  not  critically  edited.  But  to  him 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  broken  a  new  path,  and 
established,  with  the  genius  and  experience  of  a  mas- 
ter critic,  the  true  basis.  His  judgment  was  clear, 
sound,  and  strong,  but  at  times  too  rigid.  He  car- 
ried out  the  hint  of  Bentley  and  Bengel,  and  had  the 
boldness  to  destroy  the  tyranny  of  the  textus  receptits, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  uncial  text  of  the  Nicene 
or  ante-Nicene  age.     His  chief  authority  is  B. 

Lachmann  met  with  much  opposition  from  the 
professional  theologians,  even  from  such  a  liberal 
critic  as  Do  Wettc,  who  thought  that  he  had  wasted 
his  time  and  strength.  Such  is  the  power  of  habit 
and  prejudice  that  every  inch  of  ground  in  the 
march  of  progress  is  disputed,  and  must  be  fairly 
conquered.  But  his  principles  are  now  pretty  gen- 
erally acknowledged  as  correct.  Tischendorf,  Tre- 
gelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  build  on  his  foundation, 
but  with  vastly  increased  resources  and  facilities.* 


'  Tregellcs  says  (p.  99) :  '^  Lachmann  led  the  way  in  casting  aside  the 
so-called  textus  receptuSf  and  boldly  placing  the  New  Testament  wholly 
and  entirely  on  the  basis  of  actual  authority."  Reuss  calls  him  (BiUioth, 
p.  239)  "  vir  doctUsimus  et  KpiriKoyraroQ"  The  conservative  Dr.  Scrivener 
(p.  422  sqq.)  depreciates  his  merits,  for  he  defends  as  far  as  possible  the 
traditional  text.     But  Dr.  Hort  {Gr.  Teat.  ii.  13)  does  full  justice  to  bis 
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TI8CHEND0EF. 

CoNPTANTiN  VON  TisGHENDOBF  (Prof  essor  of  The- 
ology  at  Leipsic ;  b.  1815,  d.  1874) :  Novum  Testa- 
mentwn  Grcecey  etc.,  ed.  octava  critica  maior^  Lips. ; 
issued  at  intervals,  in  eleven  parts,  from  1864  to 
1872,  2  vols.,  with  a  full  critical  apparatus.  A 
smaller  edition  {ed.  critica  minor)  in  one  vol.  gives 
the  same  text  with  the  principal  readings.  The 
best  manual  edition  of  Tischendorf,  with  the  read- 
ings of  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  is  by  Oscar 
VON  Gebhakdt:  Novum  Testamentum  Greece  Hecen- 
sionis  Tiscliendorfiance  ultimcB  Textum  cum  Tre- 
gdlesiano  et  Westcottio  -  Sbrtiano  contulit  et  hrevi 
adnotatione  critica  additisque  locis  paraUelis  iUus- 
travit  O.  de  G.  Ed.  stereot.  Lipsise,  1881.  The 
same  text  appeared  also  with. Luther's  revised  Ger- 
man version,  Leipz.  1881  (Bernh.  Tauchnitz). 

Tis6hendorf  is  by  far  the  most  industrious,  enter- 
prising, and  successful  textual  critic  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    He  may  be  called  the  Columbus  of  the 

textual  department  in  the  New  Testament  litera- 

»■ _____^__^^_^_^__. 

memory:  "A  new  period  began  in  1831,  when  for  the  first  time  a  text 
was  constructed  directly  from  the  ancient  documents  without  the  inter- 
ventiota  of  any  printed  edition,  and  when  the  first  systematic  attempt  was 
made  to  substitute  scientific  method  for  arbitrary  choice  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  various  readings.  In  both  respects  the  editor,  Lachmann,  rejoiced 
to  declare  that  he  was  carr}4ng  out  the  principles  and  unfulfilled  inten- 
tions of  Bentley,  as  set  forth  in  1716  and  1720."  Abbot  says  of  Lach- 
mano  (in  Schaff's  Eeliff,  £ncyd,  i.  275) :  ^  He  was  the  first  to  found  a 
text  wholly  on  ancient  evidence ;  and  his  editions,  to  which  his  eminent 
reputation  as  a  critic  gave  wide  currenc}*,  especially  in  Germany,  did 
much  toward  breaking  down  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  textus 
reeeptiu,^ 

17 
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ture.  His  working  power,  based  on  vigorous  health 
and  a  hopeful  temperament,  was  amazing.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  the  liberal  support  of  the  Saxon, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Hussiau,  government  in  his 
expensive  journeys  and  publications.  He  began  his 
preparations  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
of  tlie  New  Testament  in  1839  and  1840,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  chair  of  theology  in  tlie  University 
of  Leipsic  in  1843.  He  was  stimulated  by  the  in- 
dustry of  Scholz  and  by  the  principles  of  Lachmann, 
and  aimed  at  a  text  based  on  the  oldest  authorities 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century.  He  visited 
the  principal  libraries  of  Europe  in  search  of  docu- 
ments; made  repeated  journeys  to  France,  England, 
Turkey,  and  three  to  the  Orient  (1844,  1853,  and 
1859) ;  discovered,  collated,  copied,  and  edited  many 
most  important  MSS.  (especially  h,  B,  B  (2),  C,  D  (2), 
E(2),  L).;  and  published,  between  1841  and  1873,  no 
less  than  twenty-four  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment (including  the  reissues  of  his  stereotyped  editio 
academica).  Four  of  these — issued  1841, 1849, 1859 
{editio  septima  critica  major\  and  1872  {ed.  octavo) 
— mark  a  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  new  mate- 
rial. His  editions  of  the  texts  of  biblical  manuscripts 
(including  some  of  the  Septuagint)  embrace  no  less 
than  seventeen  large  quarto  and  five  folio  volumes, 
besides  the  Anecdota  Sacra  et  Prof  ana  (1856,  new  ed. 
1861),  etc.,  and  the  catalogue  of  his  publications,  most 
of  them  relating  to  biblical  criticism,  covers  more 
than  twelve  octavo  pages  in  Gregory's  Prolegomena} 

'  Statement  of  Dr.  Abbot  in  Schaff's  i?e%.  Encyd,  i.  376. 
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Tiscliendorf  started,  from  the  basis  of  Laehmann, 
but  with  a  less  rigorous  application  of  his  principle, 
and  with  a  much  larger  number  of  authorities.  He 
intended  to  give  not  only  the  oldest,  but  also  the 
best,  text,  with  the  aid  of  all  authorities.  His  judg- 
ment was  influenced  by  subjective  considerations  and 
a  very  impulsive  temper ;  hence  frequent  changes  in 
his  many  editions,  which  he  honestly  confessed,  quot- 
ing Tischendorf  versus  Tischendorf,  but  they  mark 
the  progress  in  the  range  of  his  resources  and 
knowledge.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  seventh 
critical  edition  (1859)  he  showed  a  more  favorable 
leaning  towards  the  received  text  as  represented  by 
the  cursives  and  later  uncials ;  but  he  soon  found 
out  his  mistake,  and  returned  in  the  second  volume 
to  the  older  uncial  text.  Soon  afterwards  followed 
his  crowning  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  manuscript 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Legislation  (1859),  a 
closer  examination  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  (1866), 
and  the  acquisition  of  other  valuable  material.  His 
resources  far  exceeded  those  at  the  disposal  of 
any  former  editor,  and  were  all  utilized  in  his 
eighth  and  last  critical  edition,  completed  in  1872. 
Here  he  shows  a  decided,  though  by  no  means 
blind,  preference  for  his  favorite  Sinaitic  and  other 
uncial  manuscripts  of  the  oldest  date.  His  crit- 
ical apparatus  and  digest  below  the  text  is  the 
richest  now  extant,  and  will  not  soon  be  super- 
seded. The  edition  of  1859  diflFers  from  that  of 
1849  in  1296  places,  595  of  them  being  misim- 
provements  in  favor  of  the  textus  rece^tus  ,*  the 
edition  of  1872  differs  from  the  one  of  1859  in 
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3369  places,  mostly  in  favor  of  the  oldest  ancial 
text.* 

Unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  prepare  the  in- 
dispensable Prolegomena  io  his  edition,  which  were 
to  give  a  full  description  of  his  critical  material 
and  a  key  to  the  multitudinous  and  at  times  almost 
hieroglyphic  abbreviations,  together  with  such  a  list 
of  Addenda  and  Emendanda  as  might  be  suggested 
by  his  own  further  researches  and  the  labors  of  other 
scholars.  For  in  such  a  vast  forest  of  quotations 
numerous  errors  must  be  expected.  A  stroke^  of 
apoplexy  (May  5,  1873),  followed  i)y  paralysis  and 
death  (Dec.  7, 1874),  arrested  his  labors,  and  termi- 
nated a  career  of  indomitable  industry  and  great 
usefulness. 

The  preparation  of  the  critical  Prolegomena  was, 
after  some  delay,  intrusted  in  1876  to  an  American 
scholar  residing  at  Leipsic,  Dr.  Caspar  BsNi:  Gbeo- 
OEY,  who  with  the  eflScient  aid  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  nearly  finishied  this  delicate 
and  difficult  task  of  completing  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  German  scholarship  in  the  line  of  textual 
criticism." 

Thus  America,  which  has  none  of  the  ancient 
manuscript  treasures  of  the  Bible,  is  permitted  to 


'  Scrivener,  Introd,  p.  470,  made  the  last  calculation  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  Tischendorf ;  O.  von  Gebhardt,  /.  c,  vol.  ii.  431  sq.,  gives  both 
figures  to  his  credit  as  showing  his  willingness  to  progress  in  the  right 
direction  and  to  learn  from  new  sources  of  information. 

'  The  Prolegomena  will  be  published  probably  early  in  the  year  1883. 
I  regret  that  I  could  make  no  use.  of  them  for  this  work.  I  have  only  seen 
a  few  proof-sheets. 
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take  a  share  in  the  great  iand  noble  work  of  restor- 
ing the  oldest  and  purest  text  of  the  Book  of  books. 

Note.— Compare)  on  the  discovery  of  Cod.  Sinaiticas,  p.  108  sqq. ;  and 
on  the  life  and  labors  of  Tischendorf,  besides  his  own  numerous  works, 
the  following  publications :  J.  E.  Yolbeding,  Constantin  Tischendorf  in 
seiner  25'jahrigeHtchriftsteUeri8chen  Wirksamkeitf  Leips.  1862;  Dr.  Abbot's 
article  on  Tischendorf  in  the  Unitarian  Review  for  March,  1875;  Dr.  Greg- 
ory's article  in  the  BiMiotheca  Sacra  for  Januar}%  1876;  Dr.  Yon  Gebhardt 
in  Herzog's  Enq/kL  (new  ed.  1878),  vol.  ii.  429  sqq.;  and  for  his  moral 
and  religious  character,  the  addrenses  of  his  pastor,  Dr.  Ahlfeld,  and  his 
colleagues,  Drs.  Kahnis  and  Luthardt,  ilm  Sarge  und  Grabe  Tischendorf  s, 
with  a  list  of  his  writings,  Leips.  1874.  These  addresses  bring  into  prom- 
inence his  noble  qualities,  which  were  somewhat  concealed  to  the  superficial 
observer  by  a  skin  disease — his  personal  vanity  and  overfondness  for  his 
many  and  well-earned  titles  (covering  ten  lines  on  the  title-pages  of  some 
of  his  books),  and  twenty  or  more  decorations  from  sovereigns  which 
were  displayed  in  his  parlor.  He  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Lutheran  creed.  He  regarded  himself  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  discovery  and  publication  of  docu- 
mentary proofs  for  the  vindication  of  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  God  he  ascribed  the  glory.  ^Bei  allem" — he  says,  in  self- 
defence  against  a  malignant  attack  {Wajfen  der  Finstemissy  p.  28) — **  was 
mir  gelungen  in  der  Fremde  trie  in  der  Heimath,  beim  unermudlichen  etd' 
hehrungsvolkn  Wandem  durch  Lander  und  Volker,  Wusten  und  Meere,  unter 
den  manmofdltigsten  Erfdhrungen  und  Gejahren,  unter  Arbeiten  bet  Tag 
und  Nacht,  war  ich  freilich  von  garner  Seek  glucUich  mich  des  Herm 
ruhmen  zu  Iconnen,  des  Herm  der  in  dem  Sckwachen  machtig  gtwesen.  Und 
dieses  Ruhmen^  trotz  Neider,  Spotter  und  Verleumdery  soil  mir  denn  auck 
hUSben  mein  Lebelang,  bis  an  des  Lebens  Utzten  A  ihemzvg,  *  0  dass  ich 
tausend  Zungen  hdtte  und  einen  tausendfachen  Mund:  so  stimntt*  ich  ddmit 
in  die  Wette  vom  alleHiefsten  ff&'zensgrund  ein  L(Mied  nach  dem  andem 
any  von  dem  was  Goti  an  mir  gethan,^ " 

Tischendorf  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  by  his 
able  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  our  canonical  Gospels  against  the 
attacks  of  modem  scepticism  (especially  Strauss  and  Renan),  in  his  tract, 
When  were  our  Gospels  written  f  (1865).  It  was  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  had  an  immense  circulation  and  considerable 
weight  as  coming  from  one  who  had  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
oldest  documentary  sources  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  8ummone4 
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as  witnesses  for  the  apos'tolic  origin  of  the  Gospels.  One  of  his  last 
public  acts  was  the  noble  part  he  took  in  the  united  deputations  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  to  the  Russian  Czar  and  Prince  Gortschakoff,  at 
Friedrichshafen,  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Lutherans  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  in  1871.  I  was  brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  him 
on  that  occasion,  and  I  know  his  zeal  for  the  cause  at  the  risk  of  his 
popularity  at  the  Bussian  court.  The  Archduke  Constantine,  who  was 
with  the  emperor,  expressed  his  great  surprise  that  he  should  have  joined 
the  deputation  and  remonstrance.  (See  Report  of  the  AUiance  Deputation 
in  behalf  of  Religious  Liberty  in  Russia,  New  York,  1871.)  In  view  of  this 
participation,  and  his  eminent  ser>'ices  to  the  cause  of  biblical  learning,  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  invited  Dr.  Tischendorf  to  the 
General  Conference  at  New  York  in  1873,  and  sent  him  free  tickets  for  the 
voyage,  which  he  gratefully  accepted.  He  offered  to  prepare  and  read  a 
paper  on  the  ^'  Influence  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  on  the  Formation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mariology  and  Mariolatr}%"  He  had  already  engaged 
passage  for  himself  and  one  of  his  sons  in  a  Bremen  steamer,  when  a  fatal 
stroke  of  apoplexy  confined  him  to  his  home.  He  would  have  been  treated 
with  great  respect  and  kindness  in  America,  and  I  had  to  decline  a  number 
of  competing  invitations  for  his  hospitable  entertainment  during  the  con- 
ference. I  may  also  mention,  as  a  mark  of  his  interest  in  America,  that 
he  had  promised  to  prepare  a  special  American  Gneco-Latin  edition  of  his 
last  recension  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  limited  critical  apparatus 
such  as  I  thought  would  best  answer  the  wants  of  the  American  student. 
He  actually  began  the  work  in  1872,  and  finished  about  fifty  pages,  which 
were  set  in  type.  It  was  probably  his  last  literary  work.  His  death 
prevented  the  execution. 


TBEGELLES. 

Samuel  Peideaux  Tbegelles  (b.  Jan.  30, 1813, 
d.  April  24,  1875):  The  Oreek  New  Testament^ 
edited  from  Ancient  AuthoritieSy  with  the  Latin  Ver- 
sion (f  Jerome  from  the  Codex  AmiatinxiSy  London; 
issued  in  parts  from  1857  to  1879,  4to.  He  had 
previously  edited  The  Book  of  Iievelatio7i  in  Oreeky 
with  a  New  English  Version  and  Various  Headings^ 
London,  1844,  and  issued  a  Prospectus  for  his  Greek 
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Testament  in  1848.*  He  was  of  Quaker  descent,  and 
associated  for  a  time  with  the  "Plymouth  Brethren:" 
He  was  very  poor,  but  in  his  later  years  he  received 
a  pension  of  £200  from  the  civil  list.  His  Greek 
Tfestament  was  published  by  subscription.    -    •    "^ 

Dr.  Tregelles  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  tliia 
useful  and  lierculean  task,  .with  a  reverent  and=4e-4 
vout  spirit  similar  to  that  of  Bengel,  and  with  ^a? 
perseverance  aiid  success  wjiich  rank  him  next  to 
Tischendorf  among  the  textual  critics  of  the  present 
century.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  the  con- 
viction, as  he  says,'  that  "  the  New  Testament  is  not 
given  us  merely  for  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual 
faculties,"  but  "  as  the  revelation  of  God,  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ  crucified."  His  belief  in 
verbal  inspiration  made  him  a  verbal  critic.  He 
visited  many  libraries  in  Europe  (in  1845, 1849,  and 
1862),  collated  the  most  important  uncial  and  cursive 
MSS.,  and  published  (1861)  the  palimpsest  Codex 
Zacynthius  (Sf  on  Luke).  He  was  far  behind 
Tischendorf  in  the  extent  of  his  resources,  but 
more  scrupulously  accurate  in  the  use  of  them.'' 

'  Dr.  Tregelles  (pronounced  Tre-ghel'Ies)  wrote  also  An  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text  of  the  Gr.  New  Teat,  (1864),  and  an  Introd,  to  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Test,,  for  the  10th  edition  of  Home's  Introd,  (vol.  iv., 
also  issaed  separately).  These  two  excellent  works  supply  to  some  extent 
the  place  of  his  Prolegomena,  He  contributed  many  articles  for  Kitto's 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  made'  a  tifanslation  of  Gesehius's  fft^-ew  and 
Chaldee  Lexicon  (1S4I)»  >nd  aided  in  seveod  useful  biblical  publications. 
-  *  See  his  Preface  to  10th  edition  of  Homers  Introd,  voL  iv.  p.  xiii.,  dated 
Plymouth,  Sept  18, 1856. 

•  Dr.  Scrivener  remarks  (p.  431) :  "  Where  Tischendorf  and  Tre^eltes 
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He  followed  Lachmann's  principle,  but  gives  a  full- 
er critical  apparatus.  He  ignores  the.  received  text 
and  the  great  mass  of  cui-sive  MSS.  (except  a  few), 
and  bases  his  text  on  the  oldest  uncial  MSS.,  the 
Versions  down  to  the  seventh  century,  and  the  early 
fathers,  including  Eusebius.  Within  these  limits  Jie 
aims  at  completeness  and. accuracy,  in  the  exhibition 
of  evidence. 

He  left  behind  him  a  monumental  work  of  pains* 
taking,  conscientious,  and  devout  scholarship.  But 
it  needs  to  be  corrected  and  supplemented  from  the 
Codex  Sinai ticus,  and  the  critical  edition  of  the 
Codex  Yaticanus,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
collate  in  Eome  by  the  jealous  authorities.'  Like 
Ti^chendorf,  he  was  prevented  from  completing  his 
work,  and  was  struck  down  by  paralysis  while  en- 
gaged in  concluding  the  last  chapters  of  Eevelation 
(in  1870).  He  never  recovered,  and  could  not  take 
part  in  the  labore  of  the  English  Bevision  Commit- 
tee, of  which  he  was  appointed  a  member. .  The 
Prolegomena  with  Addenda  and  Corrigenda  were 

differ'*  (in  collation),  ''the  latter  is  seldom  in  the  wrong."  Dr.  Abbot 
(in  Schaff's  '*  Encycl.**  i.  277) :  "  In  many  cases  Tregelles  compared  his 
collations  with  those  of  Tischendorf,  and  settled  the  differences  by  a  re- 
examination of  the  manuscript."  See  Dr.  Hort's  notice  of  Tischcndorf 
and  Tregelles  in  the  ''Journal  of  Philology  "  for  Marchi  1858. 
.  '  The  Gospels  were  printed  1857  and  I860,  before  the  publication  of  M 
(which  he  first  inspected  in  Tiachendorf 's  house  at  Leipsic  in  1862),  and 
the  printing  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  had  begun  in  1865,  before  Vercel- 
lone's  edition  of  B  (which  appeared  in  1868). .  Tregelles  retained  a  number 
of  traditional  misreadings  of  B.  O.  von  Gebhardt  mentions  as  examples, 
Mark  iii.  1,  i\v  (which  B  does  not  omit) ;  xiii.  7,  tivovcrc  (B,  axov^ri) ; 
xiii.  21,  ctirif  hyiiv  (B  has  vynv  uvri).  See  the  long  list  of  corrections  in 
the'  Appendix. 


/ 
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compiled  and  edited  in  a  supplementary  volume 
I  four  years  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Hort  and  Kev.  A. 

W.  Streane,  1879. 

Noteu-^Treoelijes  and  Tisghekdorf.  The  relation  of  these  two 
eminent  critics  to  each  other  is  very  well  stated  by  Dr.  O.  von  Gebhardt 
in  his  article  BibeUext  (in  the  new  edition  of  Herzog's  "  Encykl.*'  vol.  ii, 
p.  428  sq.) :  "  The  justly  censured  want,  in  the  labors  of  Lachmann  and  his 
predecessors,  of  a  secure  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  New  I'estament 
text,  must  first  of  all  be  supplied ;  the  familiar  ancient  witnesses  must  be  ex- 
amined in  a  far  more  conscientious  method  than  had  hitherto  been  done, 
before  any  further  progress  could  be  thought  of.  To  this  problem,  during 
the  last  decades,  two  men  of  chief  prominence  have  applied  their  whole 
strength — Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.  Both  were  in  like  measure  equipped 
with  the  requisite  qualities — sharp-sigh tedness  and  an  accuracy  that  gave 
heed  to  the  smallest  particulars ;  and  both,  with  their  whole  soul,  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  goal  set  before  them,  and  strove  with  like  zeal  to 
reach  it.  That  it  was  not  their  lot  to  attain  equal  success,  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Tischendorf  was  much  more  enterprising,  more  keen-eyed  for  new 
discoveries,  and  far  better  favored  by  fortune.  But  the  success  which 
each  of  them  reached,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  great  that  they  leave  far 
behind  them  everything  that  had  been  hitherto  done  in  this  realm.  In 
the  toilsome  work  of  collating  manuscripts  and  deciphering  palimpsests, 
both  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  spent  many  years  of  their  life,  being 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  restoration  of  the  New  Testament  text 
could  be  striven  for  with  success  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  diplomatically 
accurate  investigation  of  the  oldest  documents.  But  while  it  was  Tischen- 
dorf's  peculiarity  to  publish  in  rapid  succession  the  swiftly  ripened  fruits 
of  his  restless  activity,  and  so  to  permit  his  last  result  to  come  into  exist- 
ence, so  to  speak,  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  Tregelles  loved  to  fix  his 
full  energy  undisturbed  upon  the  attainment  of  the  one  great  aim,  and  to 
come  into  publicity  only  with  the  completest  which  he  had  to  offer.  So 
we  see  Tischendorf  editing  the  New  Testament  twenty  times  within  the 
space  of  thirty  years,  not  to  mention  his  other  numerous  publications ; 
while  Tregelles  did  not  believe  that  he  could  venture  on  the  publication 
of  the  only  edition  of  the  New  Testament  which  we  possess  from  him,  until 
after  a  twenty  years'  preparation.  It  is,  however,  a  tragic  fate,  and  an 
irreparable  loss  for  science,  that  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  it 
vouchsafed  to  crown  the  toilsome  work  of  many  years  with  its  capstone. 
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Ab  Tiacbaidorf  bequestbed  to  us  tbe  Editio  YIII.  Cricicn  Kajor  of  hU 
Greek  Testament,  without  Prolegomena,  so  also  did  Tiegellea." 

Dr.  Hort  says  (^Tke  N,  T.  in  Gr,  ii.  13) :  ^*  LachmaQii's  two  distinguished 
successors,  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  have  produced  texts  substantially 
free  from  the  later  corruptions,  though  neither  of  them  can  be  said  to 
have  dealt  consistently,  or,  on  the  whole,  successfully,  with  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  variations  between  the  most  ancient  texts.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  indefatigable  labors  in  the  discovery  and  exhibition  of 
fresh  evidence,  aided  by  similar  researches  on  the  part  of  others,  provide 
all  who  come  after  them  with  invaluable  resources  not  available  half  a 
century  ago." 

Dean  Burgon,  of  Chichester  (formerly  Vicar  of  S.  Mary-the- Virgin's 
at  Oxford),  who  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Tregelles 
and  Tischendorf,  nevertheless  acknowledges  their  great  merits.  In  his 
learned  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St,  Mark  (Oxford,  1871,  Pref.  pp.  viii.,  ix.),  he  says : 
"  Though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  published  texts  of  Drs.  Tisch- 
endorf and  Tregelles  as  texts  are  wholly  inadmissible  [?],  yet  is  it  equally 
certain  that  by  the  conscientious  diligence  with  which  those  distinguished 
scholars  have  respectively  labored,  they  have  erected  monuments  of  their 
learning  and  ability  which  will  endure  forever.  Their  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  will  not  be  superseded  by  any  new  discoveries,  by  any 
future  advances  in  the  science  of  textual  criticism.  The  MSS.  which 
they  have  edited  will  remain  among  the  most  precious  materials  for  future 
study.  All  honor  to  them !  If  in  the  warmth  of  controversy  I  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  spoken  of  them  sometimes  without  becoming  deference,  let 
me  here  once  for  all  confess  that  I  am  to,  blame,  and  express  my  regret. 
When  they  have  publicly  begged  St.  Mark's  pardon  for  the  grievous 
wrong  they  have  done  him,  I  will  ver)'  humbly  beg  their  pardon  also." 
More  recently  (in  the  "London  Quarterly  Review"  for  Oct.  1881,  American 
edition,  p.  167)  he  says  of  Tregelles:  "  Lachmann's  leading  fallacy  has  per- 
force proved  fatal  to  tbe  value  of  the  text  put  forth  by  Dr.  Tregelles.  Of 
the  scrupulous  accuracy,  the  indefatigable  industry,  the  pious  zeal  of  that 
estimable  and  devoted  scholar,  we  speak  not.  All  honor  to  his  memory ! 
As  a  specimen  of  conscientious  labor,  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
(1857-72)  passes  praise,  and  will  never  lose  its  value." 

ALFORD. 

Among  the  recent  English  commentators  on  the 
New  Testament  who  embody  the  Greek  text,  Dr. 
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Henry  Alford,  the  genial,  many-feided,  evangelical, 
and  liberal-minded  Dean  of  Canterbury  (1810-1871), 
deserves  honorable  mention  as  a  textual  critic  and 
most  zealous  promoter  of  the  revision  of  the  English 
Version,  in  which,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Canterbury  Convocation,  he  took  an  active  part 
till  his  death,  eight  months  after  its  organization/ 
In  his  Greek  Testament  (London,  1849,  6th  ed. 
1868)  he  gives  a  critically  revised  text  with  a  digest 
of  various  readings,  and  improved  it  in  successive 
editions.  At  first  he  paid  too  much  attention  to 
the  traditional  text  and  to  internal  and  subjective 
considerations.  But  in  the  fifth  edition  he  nearly 
rewrote  the  text  and  digest,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of 
the  labors  of  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf,  and  in  the 
sixth  he  collated  also  the  Codex  Sinaitious  and  in- 
corporated its  readings.  He  praises  Lachmann  and 
Tregelles  for  "  the  bold  and  uncompromising  demoli- 
tion of  that  unworthy  and  pedantic  reverence  for 

'  He  issued  a  revised  translation  of  the  New  Testament  (1869),  and  was 
the  first  among  the  four  Anglican  cleigj'men  (with  Moberly,  Humphr}% 
and  EUicott)  who  prepared  a  tentative  revision  several  years  before  the 
appointment  of  the  Canterbury  Committee.  Dean  Stanley,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  (July,  1881),  in  a  letter  on  Revision  to  the  "  London  Times,*' 
paid  the  following  handsome  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  fellow-Reviser:  ^  If  there  is  any  one  name  which  must  be  especially 
connected  with  this  Revision,  it  is  that  of  Dean  Alford.  Henry  Alford, 
while  Dean  of  Canterbury,  by  incessant  writing  and  preaching  on  the 
defects  of  the  existing  version,  as  well  as  by  his  well-known  labors  on  the 
New  Testataent,  had  constantly  kept  the  need  and  the  possibility  of  such 
a  revision  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  he 
was  also  deeply  interested  in  all  attempts  at  more  friendly  communion  in 
all  matters  with  Protestant  Nonconformists."  See  Alford*8  £{/«,  by  his 
widow,  London,  1873. 
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the  received  text  which  stood  in  the  waj  of  all 
chance  of  discovering  the  genuine  word  of  God; 
and  the  clear  indication  of  the  direction  which  all 
future  sound  criticism  must  take,  viz.,  a  return  to 
the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient  witnesses."  He 
became  "  disposed,  as  research  and  comparison  went 
on,  to  lay  more  and  more  weight  on.  the  evidence 
of  our  few  most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions,  and  less 
on  that  of  the  great  array  of  later  MSS.  which  are 
so  often  paraded  in  digests  as  supporting  or  impugn- 
ing the  commonly  received  text."  His  confidence 
in  subjective  considerations  was  shaken,  because 
"  in  very  many  cases  they  may  be  made  to  tell  with 
equal  force  either  way.  One  critic  adopts  a  reading 
because  it  is  in  accord  with  the  usage  of  the  sacred 
writer;  another  holds  it,  for  this  very  reason,  to 
have  been  a  subsequent  conformation  of  the  text. 
One  believes  a  particle  to  have  been  inserted  to  give 
completeness ;  another,  to  have  been  omitted  as  ap- 
pearing superfluous."  * 

WESTCOTT  AND   HORT. 

Westcott  and  Hort  :  The  New  Testament  in  the 
Original  Oreek^  Cambridge  and  London  (Macmillan 
&  Co.),  1881,  2  vols.  The  first  volume  contains 
the  text  (580  pages),  the  second  the  Introduction 
(324  pages)  and  Appendix  (i.  ^.,  Notes  on  Select 
Readings,  140  pages,  and  Notes  on  Orthography 
and  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
mai4ced  by  uncial  type  in  the  text,  pp.  141-188). 

*  (f  r.  Tut,  vol.  i.  pp.  76,  86,  87, 88» 
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Both  volames  are  republished  from  duplicate  Eng- 
lish plates,  New  York  (Harper  &  Brothers),  1881/ 
.  The  same  American  firm  has  also  published,  in 
superior  style,  with  large  margin,  a  very  convenient 
diglot  edition  of  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  text 
and  the  English  revision  in  exactly  corresponding 
pages,  with  a  list  of  noteworthy  variations  between 
the  two  texts,  under,  the  title : .  The  Hevised  Greek- 
English  New  Testament^  New  York,  1882.  Dr.  Oscar 
von  Gebhardt  has  issued  a  similar  diglot  edition 
which  presents  Tischendorf's  last  text  and  the  recent 
revision  of  Luther's  German  version  {Novum  Testa- 
mentum  Orc&oe  et  Gennanice,  Das  N.  Test,  griechisch 
und  deutschj  Leipzig,  1881).  These  two  diglot  edi- 
tions are  exceedingly  helpful  for  the  comparative 
study  of  the  two  best  Greek  texts  with  the  two 
most  important  modern  versions  revised. 

The  Greek  Testament  of  Westcott  and  Hort  pre- 
sents the  oldest  and  purest  text  which  can  be  attained 
with  the  means  of  information  at  the  command  of 
the  present  generation.  It  cannot,  indeed,  supersede 
the  editions  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  which  will 
long  continue  to  be  indispensable  for  their  critical 

'  The  first  volume  of  the  American  edition  (as  also  the  American  diglot 
edition)  contains  au  Introduction  of  87  pages  by  Philip  Schaff,  which  was 
prepared  in  May  and  June,  1881,  by  previous  arrangement  with  the 
editors  and.  publishers,  before  the  second  volume  appeared,  but  it  does  not 
interfere  with  it,  still  less  supersede  it.  •  It  contains  preliminary  informa- 
tion applicable  to  every  Greek  Testament;  while  Westcott  and  Hort's 
second  volume  is  an  elaborate  exposition  and  vindication  of  their  system 
of  textual  criticism,  and  indispensable  to  the  advanced  student,  but  pre- 
supposes most  of  the  elementary  information  contained  in  the  shorter 
'  Introduction  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  American  edition. 
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apparatus,  and  may  deserve  preference  in  a  number 
of  readings,  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  decided  ad- 
vance towards  a  final  text  on  which  scholars,  it  is 
hoped,  may  before  long  unite  as  a  new  teostus  recep- 
tuB,  It  is  the  joint  work  of  two  biblical  scholars  and 
theological  professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  have  devoted  to  it  nearly  twenty-eight 
years  (from  1853  to  1881),  and  who  combine  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  critical  faculty  with  profound 
learning  and  reverence  for  the  word  of  God;  Their 
mode  of  co-operation  was  first  independent  study, 
and  then  conference,  oral  and  written.  This  com- 
bination gives  a  higher  degree  of  security  to  the 
results.  The  second  volume  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Hort,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  colleague,  and 
occasional  dissent  in  minor  details  is  always  indicat- 
ed by  brackets  and  the  initials  H.  or  W.  It  speaks 
from  the  summit  of  scientific  criticism  to  professional 
students.  The  Introduction  would  be  more  intel- 
ligible and  helpful  if  its  statements  were  oftcner 
illustrated  by  examples. 

The  aim  of  the  editors  is  not  onlv  to  restore  the 
Kicene  text  as  a  basis  for  further  operations  (as 
Lachmann  did),  but  to  reproduce  at  once  (with 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles)  the  autograph  text,  that 
is, "  the  original  words  of  the  New  Testament  so  far 
as  they  now  can  be  determined  from  surviving  docu- 
ments." They  rely  for  this  purpose  exclusively  on 
documentary  evidence,  without  regard  to  printed 
editions.  They  make  no  material  addition  to  the 
critical  apparatus  (like  Wetstein,  Scholz,  Tischen- 
dorf, and  Tregelles),  but  they  mark  a  decided  prog- 
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ress  in  the  science  of  criticism  (like  Bentlej,  Bengel^ 
Griesbach,  and  Lachmann).  They  follow  witji  in* 
dependent  judgment  and  sound  tact  in  the  path  of 
Lachmann  in  the  pursuit  of  the  oldest  text,  but  go 
beyond  the  Nicene  age  and  as  near  the  apostolic 
age  as  the  documents  will  carry  them  with  the  .us6 
of  the  critical  material  of  Tregelles  and  Tischendqrf ; 
they  build  on  Griesbach's  classification  and  estimate 
of  documents;  they  advance  upon  all  their  predeces- 
sors in  tracing  the  transcriptional  history  of  the  text 
And  in  the  application  of  the  genealogical  method  as 
the  only  way  to  rise  up  to  the  autograph  fountain- 
head.  This  prominent  feature  of  their  work  has 
been  already  discussed  and  tested  in  a  special  sec- 
tion, and  need  not  be  explained  again.' 

Westcott  and  Hort  distinguish  four  types  of  text 
in  the  surviving  documents :  * 

(1.)  The  Sybiak  or  Antiochian.*  It  was  matured 
by  the  Greek  and  Syrian  fathers  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  best  represented  by  the 
uncial  Cod.  A  in  the  Gospels  (but  not  in  the  Acts 
and  Epistles),  and  by  the  Syriac  Peshito  (in  its  re- 
vised shape,  as  distinct  from  the  older  Curetonian 
Syriac) ;  it  is  found  in  Chrysostom  (who  was  first 

'  See  pp.  208-224. 

^  The  classification  of  the  documentary  sources  was  begun  by  Bengel, 
vrho  divided  them  into  two  families — the  Asiatic  and  the  African ;  it  was 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Griesbach,  who  distinguished  three  recensions— 
the  Constantinopolitan,  Alexandrian,  and  Western ;  it  is  perfected  up  to 
this  time  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  On  the  older  system  of  recensions,  see 
Tregelles  in  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  pp.  66-107  (14th  edition,  1877). 

'  Bengel  called  it  **  Asiatic,"  Griesbach  and  Scholz  "  Constantinopolitan," 
or  "  Byzantine."    The  best  term  would  be  "  Gnsco-Syrian.'* 
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presbyter  at  Antioch  till  398,  and  then  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  till  his  death,  407)/  in  the  later  Greek 
fathers,  and  the  mass  of  the  cursive  MSS.  (most  of 
which  were  written  in  Constantinople);  and  it  is 
in  the  main  identical  with  the  printed  textus  reoep- 
ius.  It  is  an  eclectic  text,  which  absorbs  and  com- 
bines readings  from  the  early  texts  of  different  lands. 
It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  authoritative  "recen- 
sion," or  rather  two  recensions  (between  250  and 
350),  i.  ^.,  an  attempted  criticism  performed  by  edi- 
tors who  wished  to  harmonize  at  least  three  conflict- 
ing texts  in  the  same  region  and  to  secure  lucidity 
and  completeness ;  hence  the  removal  of  obscurities, 
the  frequent  harmonistic :  interpolations,  and  the 
large  number  of  what  are  called  "conflate"  readings 
selected  from  the  three  principal  tests.  "  Entirely 
blameless  on  either  literary  or  religious  grounds  as 
regards  vulgarized  or  unworthy  diction,  yet  show- 
ing no  marks  of  either  critical  or  spiritual  insight, 
it  presents  the  New  Testament  in  a  form  smooth 
and  attractive,  but  appreciably  impoverished  in 
sense  and  force,  more  fitted  for  cursory  perusal  or 
recitation  than  for  repeated  and  diligent  study  "  (ii. 
135).  The  distinctively  Syrian  readings  must  at  once 
be  rejected  and  give  way  to  "  Pre-Syrian  "  readings. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  assump- 
tion of  a  deliberate  and  authoritative  Grseco-Syrian 

'  We  may  add  his  friend  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (d.  429).  See  the  re- 
cent edition  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Swete 
(Cambridge,  1880-82),  and  the  Excursus  on  the  text,  vol.  ii.  pp.  840-345. 
Compare  SchUrer's  review  in  the  "TheoL  Lit.  Zeitung/'  1882,  No.  19, 
col.  444. 
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recension  is  based  upon  a  critical  conjecture  of 
Westcott  and  Hort  rather  than  historical  evidence. 
The  only  trace  of  it  is  an  obscure  remark  of  Jerome 
concerning  Lucianus,  a  presbyter  and  reputed  foun- 
der of  the  Antiochian  school  (martyred  A.D.  312), 
and  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  that  certain 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  with  questionable 
readings  were  called  after  them.*  An  authoritative 
recension  by  the  learned  fathers  of  the  Nicene  and 
post-Nicene  age,  who  had  access  to  much  older  man- 
uscripts than  we  now  possess,  would  enhance  rather 
than  diminish  the  value  of  the  textus.receptuSy  unless 
it  is  counterbalanced  by  internal  and  other  document- 
ary evidence.  This,  however,  is  strongly  against  it. 
A  careful  comparison  shows  that  the  Pre -Syrian 
readings  are  preferable,  and  best  explain  the  Syrian 
headings.  Tischendorf  emphasizes  the  rule  that  the 
reading  which  explains  the  variations  is  presumably 
the  original. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  Antiochian  or  Constan- 
tinopolitan  text  became  the  ruling  text.  Constanti- 
nople was  the  heiress  of  Antioch,  the  centre  of  the 


'  Epist.  ad  Damasum :  ^  Hoc  certe  cum  in  nostra  sermone  discordat  et  in 
diversos  rivulorum  tramites  duett,  utio  de  /onte  quoBrendum  est,  Pt-ater" 
mitto  COS  codices  quos  a  Luciano  et  Hesychio  nuncupaios  paucorum  kominum 
adserit  perversa  contenliOf  quibus  utique  nee  in  ioto  Veteri  InstrumerUo  post 
LXX  interpretea  emendare  quid  licuit  nee  in  Novo  profuit  emendasse,  cum 
multainim  gerUium  Unguis  Scriptura  ante  iranslata  doceat  falsa  esse  qycs 
addita  sunt"  In  De  Vii'is  illustr.  77,  Jerome  says :  ** Lucianus,  vir  doc- 
tissimus,  Antiochencs  eeclesioi  presbyter,  iantum  in  Sa-ipturarum  studio 
laboravit,  ut  usque  nunc  aumdam  exemplaria  Sci'ipturarum  Lucianea 
tuincupentur,"  Com  p.  Decret,  Gelas,  vi.  14 :  "  Evangelia  quae  faUavit 
Lucianus  apocrypha" 

18 
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Eastern  Chul*cli,  and  the  guardian  of  Greek  learning, 
which  after  the  migration  of  nations  died  out  in  the 
West;  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  was  overruled  by  Providence  for  the  revival 
of  Greek  learning  by  fugitive  scholars  and  the  im- 
portation of  biblical  and  classical  manuscripts  to 
Europe. 

(2.)*  The  Western  text.  It  is  most  easily  recog- 
nized in  the  Old  Latin  version,  and  in  the  few  extant 
bilingual  uncials  which  were  written  in  the  West  (in 
Italy  and  Gaul),  as  D(i)  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and 
D(2)  of  the  Epistles.  It  spread  very  rapidly,  and 
diverged  from  the  original  standard  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century.  The  text  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  not  connected  with  Alexandria  is 
substantially  Western  (Justin,  Irenseus,  Hippolytus, 
Methodius,  even  Eusebius).  Its  prevailing  charac- 
teristics are  a  love  of  paraphrase. (as  Matt.  xxv.  1 ; 
Luke  xx.^  34;  Eph.  v.  30),  and  a  disposition  to  enrich 
the  text  by  parallel  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  ad- 
ditions from  traditional  (and  perhaps  apocryphal) 
sources  (as  in  John  v.  4 ;  vii.  53-viii.  11 ;  Matt.  xx. 
28).  "  Words,  clauses,  and  even  whole  sentences 
were  changed,  omitted,  and  inserted  with  astonish- 
ing freedom,  wherever  it  seemed  that  the  meaning 
could  be  brought  out  with  greater  force  and  definite- 
ness"  (ii.  122).  Jerome's  Vulgate  removed  some  of 
these  defects,  which  was  one  of  the  motives  of  his 
revision.  We  find  analogous  phenomena  in  some 
of  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
exist  in  two  texts,  the  one  being  an  amplified  and 
interpolated  modification  of  the  other ;  also  in  some 
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post-apostoIic  writings,  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  tlie  Ignatian  Epistles. 

(3.)  The  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  text.*  It. is 
found  in  the  abundant  quotations  of  the  Alexandrian 
fatliers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Dionysius, 
Didymus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  partly,  also,  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea,  and  in  the  Egyptian  versions  (especially 
the  Memphitic).  It  is  characterized  by  tlie  absence 
of  extraneous  matter  and  a  delicate  philological  tact 
in  changes  of  language.  "  We  often  find  the  Alex- 
andrian group  opposed.to  all  other  documents,  often 
the  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  groups  combined  in  op- 
position to  the  others,  implying  an  adoption  of  an 
Alexandrian  reading  by  tlie  Syrian  text "  (ii.  132). 

(4.)  The  Keutral  text.  This  is  most  free  from 
later  corruption  and  mixture,  and  comes  nearest  the 
autographs.  It  is  best  represented  by  B  (which  is 
complete  except  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  the  last  four  chapters  of  Hebrews),  and 
next  by  k  (which  contains  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment without  a  gap).  These  two  MSS.,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  of  all,  though  fully  known  only 
in  our  day,  seem  to  be  independently  derived  from 
a  common  original  not  far  from  the  autographs,  and 
their  concurrence  is  conclusive  in  determining  the 
text  wlien  not  contravened  by  strong  internal  evi- 
dence. Dr.  Hort  surmises  (ii.  267)  that  both  were 
written  in  the  West,  probably  at  Rome  (where  the 
Greek  language  prevailed  in  the  Church  during  the 
first  two  centuries),  that  the  ancestors  of  B  were 

^  Called  the  African  text  by  Bentley  and  Bengel. 
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wholly  Western  (in  the  geographical, notthe  textual 
sense),  and  the  ancestors  of  »  partly  Alexandrian.* 
The  later  corrections  of  clerical  errors  and  textual 
readings  in  these  MSS.  by  different  hands  (especially 
those  of  K*,  K*»,  and  t^^)  furnish  at  the  same  time 
important  contributions  to  the  histoiy  of  the  text. 
Next  to  them  in  authority  are  C,  L,  P,  T,  D,  S,  A  (in 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  but  not  in  the  Gospels),  Z,  33, 
and  in  Mark  A.  Among  these,  C  and  L  have  the 
largest  Alexandrian  element.  Many  Pre -Syrian 
readings  are  supported  by  ancient  versions  or  fa- 
thers, and  commended  by  internal  evidence,  though 
not' contained  in  Greek  MSS.  Among  the  fathers 
the  Pre-Syrian  and  Neutral  element  is  strongest  in 
Origen,  Didymus,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Euse- 
bius,  and  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

From  these  various  types  the  apostolic  text  is  to 
be  restored,  not  by  mechanical  adjustment,  but  by 
the  genealogical  method  or  the  careful  study  of  the 
history  of  the  written  text  and  the  relations  of  de- 
scent and  aflSnity  which  connect  the  several  witnesses. 
Not  any  of  them  can  be  exclusively  and  implicitly 
trusted.  All  the  extant  documents  are  more  or  less 
mixed^  and  embody  a  certain  number  of  departures 
from  the  autographs,  which  began  to  be  corrupted 
in  the  first  generation  after  the  apostles.  The  vast 
majority  of  changes  date  from  the  first  and  second 

'  The  Roman  origin  of  B  would  most  naturally  account  for  its  being  in 
the  Vatican  Library  from  its  very  beginning,  and  the  absence  of  any  trace 
of  its  being  imported.  But  if  K  was  likewise  written  in  Rome,  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  how  it  ever  was  transported  to  the  Convent  at  Mount 
Sinai. 
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centuries,  and  were  current  in  the  fourth,  wlien  the 
text  began  to  assume  a  stereotyped  form  in  the  East 
through  the  controlling  influence  of  Constantinople. 
Patristic  quotations,  being  definitely  chronological, 
are  the  oldest  witnesses,  going  up  to  the  third  and 
second  centuries,  but  they  are  often  free  and  loose, 
and  poorly  edited ;  next,  those  versions  (Syriac,  Latin, 
Egyptian)  which  go  back  to  the  same  date,  but  they 
have  undergone  revisions ;  and  lastly,  Greek  MSS., 
a  few  of  which  date  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  are  based  again  upon  older  copies,  prob- 
ably from  the  second  century,  and  hence  they  are 
in  fact  as  old  witnesses  as  the  oldest  fathers  and 
versions,  besides  being  more  complete  and  direct. 

The  process  of  restoration  is  very  complicated  and 
difficult,  and  much  remains  confused  or  doubtful. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  true  reading  can  be 
fixed  with  certainty,  as  is  shown  by  the  increasing 
consensus  of  the  most  competent  critics  and  com- 
mentators. With  all  the  variations,  the  texts  of 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf  (his  eighth  and  last  edition), 
Tregelles,  and  Westcott  and  Sort,  are  substantially 
one  and  the  same.  If  Westcott  and  Hort  have 
failed,  it  is  by  an  overestimate  of  the  Vatican  Codex, 
to  which  (like  Lachmann  and  Tregelles)  they  assign 
the  supremacy,  while  Tiscliendorf  may  have  given 
too  much  weight  to  the  Sinaitic  Codex.  Absolute 
unanimity  in  cases  where  the  evidence  is  almost 
equally  divided  cannot  be  expected  among  scholai*s 
of  independent  judgment,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  absence  of  the  apostolic  autographs,  and  the 
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extreme  improbability  of  their  recovery,  we  must 
be  content  with  an  approximation  to  the  original 
text.  Future  discovery  and  future  criticism  may 
diminish  the  doubts  concerning  alternative  readings, 
but  will  not  materially  alter  the  text. 

Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament  derives  an 
additional  interest  from  its  close  connection  and 
simultaneous  publication  with  the  Anglo-American 
Bevision  of  the  English  Testament.  Both  editors 
were  prominent  members  of  the  British  New.  Tes- 
tament Company  of  Revisers,  and  Dr.  Hort  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  discussion  of  all  textual  ques- 
tions, which  were  always  settled  before  the  transla- 
tion. The  method  pursued  was  to  hear  first  Dr. 
Scrivener,  as  the  champion  of  the  traditional  text, 
and  then  Dr.  Hort  for  additional  remarks  and  in 
favor  of  any  changes  that  seemed  desirable.  The 
task  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  more  compe- 
tent hands.  Dr.  Hort  advocated  his  side  with  con- 
summate skill  and  complete  mastery  of  the  whole 
field,  yet  he  was  never  followed  slavishly  by  the 
Revisers,  several  of  whom  are  experienced  textual 
critics  as  well  as  exegetes,  and  were  tlioroughly  pre- 
pared for  each  meeting.  The  American  Company 
likewise  devoted  many  days  and  hours  to  discussions 
of  various  readings,  and  sent  a  few  elaborate  papers 
to  their  English  brethren.  Farts  of  the  Greek  text 
were  printed  for  private  and  confidential  use  of  the 
English  and  American  Revisers — the  Gospels,  with 
a  temporary  preface,  in  1871,  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  in  1873,  the  Fauline  Epistles  in  1875,  the 
Apocalypse  in  1876;  but  the  second  volume  was 
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withheld .  till  the  Kevision  was  completed.  Tlie 
editors,  while  thus  materially  aiding  the  two  Com- 
panies of  KeviserSj'received  in  turn  the  benefit  of 
their  criticism,  which  enabled  them  to  introduce 
into  the  stereotype  plates  "many  corrections  deal- 
ing witli  punctuation  or  otherwise  of  a  minute  kind, 
together  with  occasional  modifications  of  reading" 
(ii.  18).  The  result  is  that  in  typographical  accuracy 
the  Greek  Testament  of  Westcott  and  Hort  is  prob- 
ably unsui'passed,*  and  that  it  harmonizes  essentially 
with  the  text  adopted  by  the  Revisers ;  for,  although 
they  differ  in  about  two  hundred  places,  nearly  all 
these  variations  are  recognized  in  the  margin  either 
of  the  Greek  text  or  the  English  BiBvision.as  alter- 
nate readings.'  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
Revised  Version  that  it  puts  the  English  reader  in 
possession  of  an  older  and  purer  text  than  any  other 
version,  ancient  or  modern.  It  is  the  first,  and  so 
far  the  only,  popular  version  which  embodies  the 
results  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  investigations 
of  the  original  form  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Note. — Dr.  Brooke  Foss  AV-estcott  was  bornTinriB25;  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  appointed  Canon  at  Peterborough  in  1869, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  in  1870.    He  has  written 

'  A  few  insignificant  errors  of  the  first  edition,  as  oi/xtDv  for  vfidv  in 
Matt.  X.  9  (p.  23),  have  since  been  corrected. 

'  E.ff.,  Westcott  and  Hort  read  in  John  i.  18,  fiovoyiv^g  ^eoc  in  the 
text,  6  fiovoysvrjg  viuc  on  the  margin ;  while  the  Revisers  read  **  the  only 
begotten  Son  "  in  the  text,  and  *'  God  only  begotten  "  on  the  margin.  In 
Acts  xvi.32,  Westcott  and  Hort:  tov  ^eot),  text,  KvpioVj  margin;  Revis- 
ers :  "  of  the  Lord,"  margin  "  God."  See  the  convenient  list  of  noteworthy 
variations  in  Harpers'  diglot  edition,  pp.  xci.-ciL 
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a  number,  of  able  and  useful  works,  as  a  IlUtory  of  the  English  BibUf  a 
History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament^  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Gospels  (republished  by  H.  B.  Hackett,  Boston),  a  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  St,  John  (which  ranks  among  the  very  best  parts  in  the 
"  Speaker^s  Commentary/'  and  is  also  separately  printed),  and  valuable 
contributions  to  Smith's  "  Bible  Dictionar}'."  Dr.  Fenton  John  Anthony 
HoRT  was  educated  at  Rugby  School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  appointed  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge  in  1878.  He  wrote  Ttco  Disseiiations  on  fiovoyevi^g  8eoc  ^"^  *^ 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  (a  singularly  able  and  acute  plea  for  the  read- 
ing '*  only  begotten  God,*'  in  John  i.  18),  the  Introduction  and  Appendix  to 
the  Greek  Testament  (a  masterpiece  of  critical  learning  and  sagacity), 
and  a  number  of  valuable  articles  in  Smith  and  Cheet ham's  "Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities,"  and  Smith  and  Wace's  "  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography/'  Both  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  Evangelical  Cath- 
olic School  of  Anglican  Divines,  but  they  take  no  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
party  controversies  of  the  age. 

The  Greek  Testament  of  Wcstcott  and  Hort  was  well  received  by 
competent  scholars  in  England  and  other  countries.  It  was  virtually 
(not  formally)  endorsed  even  before  its  publication  by  the  English  Re- 
vision Company,  which  includes  some  of  the  ablest  biblical  critics  and 
exegetes  of  the  age.  This  is  the  highest  commendation.  Bishop  Light- 
foot  acknowledged  the  benefit  of  their  assistance  in  the  revision  of  the 
text  of  his  Commentary  on  Galatians  (p.  yiii.)  as  early  as  1865.  When 
the  work  was  at  last  given  to  the  public,  the  somewhat  captious  and 
fault-finding  "Saturday  Review"  for  May  21, 1881,  greeted  it  as  "prob- 
ably the  most  important  contribution  to  biblical  Icaraing  in  our  genera- 
tion." "The  Church  Quarterly  Review"  (for  Jan.  1882,  pp.  419-450), 
and  other  leading  organs  of  public  opinion  in  England  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  one  signal  exception  ("The  Quarterly  Review,"  of 
which  we  shall  speak  in  the  next  section),  contained  highly  appre- 
ciative notices.  In  America,  it  met  likewise  a  warm  welcome.  Dr.  Ezra 
Abbot  (a  most  competent  judge)  says :  "  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
their  [Westcott  and  Hort's]  work  is  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  scientific  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  text  which  has  yet  been 
made"  (Schaflf's  "Rel.  Encycl."  i.  277).  Prof.  Benj.  B.  Warfield  con- 
clude a  lengthy  notice,  which  betrays  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  judgment  that  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  is  "  the 
best  and  purest  that  has  ever  passed  through  the  press,  and,  for  the 
future,  must  be  recognized  as  the  best  basis  for  further  work"  ("The 
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Presbyterian  Review  "  of  New  York  for  April,  1882,  p.  355).  The  new 
text  has  already  secured  a  recognized  Rtatus  on  the  Continent.  It  was 
hailed  as  an  "  epoch-making  '*  work  by  the  most  competent  textual  critic 
of  Germany,  since  the  death  of  Tischendorf,  and  his  successor  in  this 
department.  Dr.  Oscar  von  Gebhardt.  He  has  incorporated  Westcott  and 
Hort's  readings  in  his  recent  issue  of  Tischendorf's  latest  text  (both  the 
Greek  and  the  Gneco-German  edition.  Lips.  1881),  and  pays  them  this 
weighty  tribute  {Nov,  Test.  Gr,  et  Germ,,  Introd.  p.  vii.) :  "  Wie  TregeUet, 
so  huldigen  auch  Westcott  und  Uort  im  icesent lichen  den  Grundsdtzen,  welcke 
in  die  Kritik  dies  Neuen  Testaments  eingefuhrt  zu  haben,  das  bleibende  VeV" 
dienst  Lachmanns  ist.  Was  aber  die  neuste  englische  A  usgabe  vor  alien  ihren 
Vorgangerirmen  auszeichnet,  ist  die  systematische,  in  solchem  Um/ang  Usher 
unerreichte  Verwerihung  der  Textesgeschichte  zur  Classijicirung  und  Ah- 
schStzung  dei'  verschiedentn  Zeugen,  und  die  consequente  Handhahuvg  der  so 
gewonnenen  Grundsdtze  bei  A  usjuhrung  der  hritischen  Operation,^  Dr.  Carl 
Bertheau  notices  Westcott  and  Hort  most  favorably  in  Hamack  and 
SchUrer's  "  Theologische  Literatur-Zeitung "  for  Oct.  21,  1882,  col.  487, 
and  places  their  text  not  onl}'  on  a  par  with  those  of  Tregelles  and 
Tischendorf  (ed.  viii.),  but  even  above  them  in  regard  to  method  and 
extraordinary'  accuracy  ("irfpm  der  angewandten  Meihode  und  der  aus" 
serordentlichen  Genauigkeit  dei*  Arbeit'^,  The  same  critic  (col.  494)  ex- 
presses his  amazement  at  the  vehement  attack  of  Dean  Burgon  in  the 
'"  Quarterly  Review,"  wtiich  he  thinks  needs  no  refutation.  I  may  add 
that  Professor  Bemhard  Weiss,  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  ablest  living  com- 
mentators, and  editor  of  the  new  editions  of  Meyer  on  the  Gospels  and  on 
Romans,  not  only  agrees  with  the  uncial  text  as  a  whole,  but  frequently 
sides  with  Cod.  B  and  Westcott  and  Hort  versus  Cod.  K  and  Tischendorf, 
e,g.f  in  John  i.  18  (jiovoyivrj^  ^tof;) ;  Rom.  i.  27,  29;  ii.  2,  16;  iii.  28. 

These  are  Protestant  judgments.  But  what  is  even  more  remarkable, 
is  the  equally  favorable  j  udgment  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  Dr.  Hund- 
hausen,  of  Mainz,  declares  in  the  **  Literarischer  UandiceiserfStr  das  Katho- 
lische  Deutschlandy"  MUnster,  1882,  No.  19,  col.  590:  "  Unter  alien  bisher 
avf  dem  Gebiete  der  neutestamenilichen  Texthifik  erschienenen  Werken 
gebuhrt  dem  Westcott-TIortschen  unstreitig  die  Palme,"  The  same  intel- 
ligent writer  says  (col.  585):  "Die  ein/achen  undklaren  Grundprindpien 
Lachmann^s  in  Verbindung  mii  den  verbesserten  und  riehtig  angewandten 
Jdeen  Griesbach's,  die  umfassenden  und  zuverldssigen  documentarischen 
Forschungen  Tischendorf* s,  Tregelles*  u.  A,  und  die  eindringenden  krit- 
ischen  Operationen  der  beiden  Cambridger  Projessoren  haben  sich  vereinigf, 
vm  in  den  vorUegenden  zwei  Banden  ein  Werk  von  grosser  VoUendung  zu 
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achaffen.*'  He  objects,  as  a  Catholic,  to  the  critical  treatmeot  of  Marie 
xvi.  9-20,  and  John  vii.  68-viiL  11,  but  adds  (col.  586)  that,  as  to  the 
rest,  Westcott  and  Hort  present  the  New  Testament  text  **  in  a  purity 
and  primitiveness  (in  einer  JReinheit  und  Urtpriinglichkeit)  as  no  other 
critical  edition  which  has  as  yet  appeared/'  The  same  opinion  has  been 
expressed  by  an  eminent  French  Catholic  scholar.  Louis  Duchesne  opens 
a  review  of  Westcott  and  Hort  in  the  ^  Bulletin  Critique "  of  Paris  for 
Jan.  15,  1882  (as  quoted  by  Hundhausen),  with  the  words:  *^  Void  un 
livre  destine  a /aire  ^poque  dans  la  critique  du  NouveaU'Testament" 

8QBIVENER   AND   PALMER. 

Simultaneously  with  the  edition  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  there  appeared  two  other  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  which  make  no  claim  to  be  independent 
critical  recensions  of  the  text,  but  have  a  special 
interest  and  value  in  connection  with  the  English 
Revision,  and  supplement  each  other.  They  were 
carefully  prepared  by  two  members  of  the  New 
Testament  Company  of  the  Canterbury  Revisers; 
but  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  "  the  Eevisere  .are  not 
responsible"  for  the  publication.  They  were  under- 
taken by  the  English  University  Presses. 

The  first  is  by  Dr.  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener  (Prebenda- 
ry of  Exeter  and  Vicar  of  Hendon),  and  is  published 
by  the  University  Press  of  Cambridge  under  the 
title :  The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greeks 
according  to  the  Text  followed  in  the  Authorized 
Version  [i.  e.,  the  textus  receptua  of  Beza's  edition 
of  1598],  together  with  the  Variations  adopted  in  the 
lievised  Version.  He  puts  the  new  readings  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  and  prints  the  displaced  readings 
of  the  text  in  heavier  type.  In  an  Appendix 
(pp.  648-656),  he  gives  a  list  of  the  passages  where- 
in the  Authorized  Version  departs  from  Beza's  text 
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of  1598,  and  agrees  with  certain  earlier  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  Tiie  departures  of  King 
James's  Version  from  Beza  are  only  about  a  hun^ 
dred  and  ninety  in  all,  and  of  comparatively  little 
importance ;  while  the  departures  of  the  Revision 
from  the  texttis  receptus  are  said  to  number  over 
five  thousand.* 

Dr.  Scrivener  is  favorably  known  from  his  pre- 
vious edition  of  the  Received  Text  with  the  varia- 
tions of  modern  editors,  and  from  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  material  as  well  as  the  science  of  textual 
criticism,  to  which  we  have  often  referred.  He  is 
the  most  learned  representative  of  the  conservative 
school  of  textual  criticism,  but  is  gradually  and  stead- 
ily app'oaching  the  position  of  the  modern  critics  in 
exchanging  the  textus  receptus  for  the  older  uncial 
text.  He  frankly  confesses  "  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  believed  that  the  inconveniences  and  dan- 
gers attending  a  formal  revision  of  the  Bible  of  1611 
exceeded  in  weight  any  advantages  which  might  ac- 
crue from  it ;"  that  "  his  judgment  has  been  influ- 


'  I  have  not  seen  an  authentic  estimate  of  the  whole  number  of  textual 
changes;  but  the  following  are  two  specimens:  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt,  v.-vii.),  which  contains  111  verses,  the  Revisers  have  made 
44  changes  of  text,  in  38  of  which  they  agree  with  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Tregelles ;  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  they  have  made  in 
about  the  same  number  of  verses  nearly  the  same  number  of  changes — viz., 
48,  of  which  41  had  been  previously  adopted  by  the  three  eminent  critics 
named.  See  The  Revisers  and  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament ^  Lond. 
1882, p.38  sq.  Dean  Burgon  asserts  ("Quarterly  Review,"  No.304, Oct.  1881, 
p.  307)  that  "  the  textus  receptus  has  been  departed  from  (by  the  Revisers) 
fkv  more  than  5000  times,  almost  invariably  fur  the  worse."  According  to  Dr. 
Scrivener  and  Canon  Cook  the  whole  number  of  textual  changes  is  5788.- 
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enced,  though  slowly  and  with  some  reluctance,  by 
the  growing  necessity  for  a  change  imposed  by  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  field  of  biblical  knowledge 
within  the  last  forty  years;"  and  that  "his  new 
opinion  has  been  not  a  little  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience he  has  gained  while  actually  engaged  upon 
the  execution  of  the  work."  *  And  as  regards  the 
text,  he  says,  after  enumerating  the  recent  discov- 
eries of  MSS. :  "  When  these  and  a  flood  of  other 
documents,  including  the  more  ancient  Syriac,  Latin, 
and  Coptic  versions,  are  taken  into  account,  many 
alterations  in  the  Greek  text  cannot  but  be  made, 
unless  we  please  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  manifest 
truth.  Of  these  changes  some  will  not  influence 
the  English  veraion  at  all,  many  others  very  slight- 
ly ;  some  are  of  considerable,  a  few  of  great,  im- 
portance ;  yet  not  one  of  them  sufficient  to  disturb 
a  sin&^le  article  of  the  common  faith  of  Christen- 
dom." • 


*  In  an  article  written  for  the  "Sunday-School  Times"  of  Philadelphia, 
1880,  and  reprinted  in  The  BibU  and  its  Stutfyy  PbUadelphia  (725  Chestnut 
Street),  p.  29. 

'  L.  c.  p.  33  sq.  His  Six  Lectures  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament, 
pnblished  In  1875,  mark  a  little  progress  beyond  the  second  edition  of  his 
Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  1874,  and  the  third 
edition,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  will  probably  mark  a  still  greater 
advance.  He  gives  up  the  spurious  interpolation  of  the  three  witnesses 
as  hopelessly  untenable,  and  on  the  disputed  reading  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
where  his  friend.  Dean  Burgon,  so  strenuously  insists  on  deo^,  Scrivener, 
in  his  Lectures,  p.  192  sq.,  makes  the  following  admission:  "  On  the  whole, 
if  Ck)dd.  A,  G,  be  kept  out  of  sight  (and  we  know  not  how  more  light  can 
be  thrown  on  their  testimony),  this  is  one  of  the  controversies  which  the 
discovery  of  Cod.  K  ought  to  have  closed,  since  it  adds  a  first-rate  uncial 
witness  to  a  case  already  very  strong  through  the  support  of  versions. 
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The  other  edition  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer 
(Archdeacon  of  Oxford),  and  published  by  the  Clar- 
endon Press  under  the  title:  H  KAINH  AIAGHKH. 
The  Greek  Testament  with  the  Headings  adopted 
hy  the  Hevisera  of  the  Authorised  Version^  Oxford, 
1881/ 

Palmer  pursues  the  opposite  method  from  that 
of  Scrivener :  he  presents  the  Greek  text  followed 
by  the  Kevisei's,  and  puts  the  discarded  readings  of 
the  texttcs  receptus  {i.  e.^  the  edition  of  Stephens, 
1550)*  and  of  the  version  of  1611  in  foot-notes. 
The  Revisers  state,  in  the  Preface  from  the  Jerusa- 
lem Chamber  (p.  xiii.,  royal-octavo  edition),  that  they 
did  not  esteem  it  within  their  province  "  to  construct 
a  continuous  and  complete  Greek  text.  In  many 
cases  the  English  rendering  was  considered  to  repre- 
sent correctly  either  of  two  competing  readings  in 
the  Greek,  and  then  the  question  of  the  text  was 


Slowly  and  deliberately,  yet  in  full  confidence  that  God  in  other  passages 
of  his  written  word  has  sufficiently  assured  us  of  the  Proper  Divinity  of 
Iiis  Incarnate  Son,  we  have  yielded  up  this  clause  as  no  longer  tenable 
against  the  accumulated  force  of  external  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  against  it.*'  And  yet  Dean  Burgon  discharges  his  heaviest  guns 
of  five  pages  against  the  reading  of  the  Bevisers  iu  this  famous  passage. 

'  The  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  also  published 
The  Parallel  New  Testament,  Greek  and  English,  giving  the  Authorised 
Version,  the  Bevised  Version,  the  Bevised  Greek  text,  and  the  Beadings 
displaced  by  the  Bevisers,  in  parallel  columns  (with  space  for  MS.  notes), 
Nov.  1882.     Very  elegant  and  useful  editions. 

'  The  text  of  Stephens,  as  reprinted  by  Mill  in  1707,  formed  the  basis 
of  all  Oxford  editions  down  to  Scrivener's  edition  (1877),  of  which  Palmer 
has  made  free  use.  But  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  follows  Beza's 
text  (1598)  rather  than  that  of  Stephens,  although  the  difference  is  not 
very  great. 
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usually  not  raised."  Palmer,  with  the  aid  of  lists 
of  readings  prepared  by  the  Revisers  in  the  progress 
of  their  work,  has  constructed  a  continuous  text, 
taking  for  the  basis  the  third  edition  of  Stephens 
(1650),  and  following  it  closely  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  Revisers  did  not  express  a  preference  for  other 
readings ;  even  the  orthography,  the  spelling  of 
proper  names,  and  the  typographical  peculiarities 
or  errors  of  Stephens  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  re- 
tained. The  chapters  are  marked  as  in  Stephens's 
edition,  the  distribution  into  verses  accords  with 
that  in  the  Authorized  Version,  and  the  division  into 
paragraphs  is  conformed  to  the  English  Revision. 


The  year  1881  has  been  fruitful  above  any  other 
in  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  the 
Revised  English  Version ;  and  the  demand  for  the 
latter  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has 
been  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. We  may  well  call  it  the  year  of  the  repub- 
lication of  the  Gospel.  The  immense  stimulus  thus 
given  to  a  careful  and  comparative  study  of  the 
words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  must  bear  rich 
fruit. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
in  1516  was  followed  by  the  great  Reformation  of 
1517.  May  the  numerous  editions  of  1881  lead  to  a 
deeper  understanding  and  wider  spread  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ ! 
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BETE08PECT   AND   PROSPECT. 

The  history  of  the  printed  text  from  Erasmus 
down  to  the  Westminster  Kevision  is  a  gradual  re- 
covery of  the  original  text.  It  follows  the  stream 
of  tradition  from  late  copies  of  the  Middle  Ages  up 
to  Nicene  and  ante-Nicene  copies,  and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  very  fountain  of  the  autographs,  as  fast 
as  ancient  documents  come  to  light  and  as  the  science 
of  textual  criticism  advances.  But  every  inch  of 
progress  had  to  be  conquered  against  stubborn  op- 
position. The  story  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  history  of 
the  Bible,  which  is  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Church 
militant.  Every  new  truth,  every  discovery  and  in- 
vention, has  to  fight  its  way  through  hostile  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  and  pass  the  ordeal  of  martyrdom  be- 
fore it  is  recognized.  "  No  cross,  no  crown."  The 
word,  "  Blood  is  the  seed  of  Christians,"  *  was  liter- 
ally or  figuratively  true  in  all  ages.  Persecution 
may  proceed  from  priest  or  people,  from  the  San- 
hedrin  or  the  Sorbonne  or  the  mob;  it  may  be 
orthodox  or  heretical,  bloody  or  unbloody,  accord^ 
ing  to  circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  peraecution  of  the  Bible  and  Bible  versions  has 
been  of  all  kinds. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was 
deprecated  by  the  crowd  of  monks  as  a  great  calam- 
ity, and  Erasmus  was  violently  assailed  by  the  arro- 
gant ignorance  of  Archbishop  Lee  of  York  and  the 

'  This  is  the  literal  rendering  of  Tertullian's  well-known  **  Semen  eti 
sanguis  Christianorum  "  {Apologeiicus,  last  chapter). 
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envious  traditional  learning  of  the  Complntensian 
rival  editor,  Stunica,  who  charged  him  with  the 
crime  of  omitting  the  spurious  witnesses  in  1  John 
V.  7,  and  even  with  intentional  insult  to  Spain  for 
misspelling  ^iravla  ior  'l(nravia  in  Rom.  xv.  28. 
Eobert  Stephanus  had  to  flee  from  the  wrath  of 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  to  Protestant  Geneva. 
Walton's  critical  apparatus  roused  the  orthodox  op- 
position of  the  great  Puritan,  Dr.  Owen.  Mill  was 
assailed  after  his  death,  which  soon  followed  the 
issue  of  his  Greek  Testament  with  30,000  various 
readings,  by  the  distinguished  commentator  Whit- 
by ;  Bentley  by  Conyers  Middleton  ;  Bengel  by 
Wetstein  (who  could  not  appreciate  the  classifica- 
tion of  authorities  into  families) ;  Wetstein.  in  turn 
by  Frey  and  Iselin,  who  charged  him  with  heresy 
and  drove  him  from  Basle  to  Amsterdam.  Gries- 
bach  was  overwhelmed  with  abusive  epithets  by  his 
rival,  Matthsei.  Lachmann  was  scorijfully  criticised 
by  the  learned  rationalist,  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche,  who 
called  him  "the  ape  of  Bentlej'."  Tregelles  was 
long  ignored  and  allowed  almost  to  starve  in  rich 
England,  till  he  lost  his  eyesight  in  deciphering 
old  MSS.  for  his  Greek  Testament.  Tischendorf 
was  annoyed  and  slandered  by  Simonides,  who  im- 
pudently claimed  to  have  written  the  Codex  Sinaiti- 
cus  with  his  own  hand. 

Translations  of  the  Bible  made  for  public  use 
have  fared  still  worse  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  judges.  Jerome's  irritable  temper  was 
sorely  tried  by  the  braying  of  "  the  two-legged  don- 
keys" (bipedes  aselli),  as  he  rather  coarsely  called 
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his  ignorant  opponents;  even  the  great  aiid  good 
St.  Angustin  feared  moi*e  Iiarm  than  good  from  his 
friend's  attempt  to  revise  the  Latin  Bible  after  the 
Hehraica  veritaSy2Ji6,  continued  to  use  the  old  ver- 
sion  with  all  its.  blunders,  which  he  had  not  Greek 
or  Hebrew  learning  enough  to  correct.  He  was 
highly  o£Ecnded  at  Jerome's  substituting  hedera 
(ivy)  for  cucurbita  (gourd)  in  the  Book  of  Jonah 
(iv.  6) ;  and  a  certain  bishop  nearly  lost  his  charge 
for  venturing  to  defend  the  new  rendering.  For 
two  hundred  years  the  old  Itala  was  quoted,  even 
by  popes.  But  eleven  centuries  after  Jerome's  death 
(419),  the  Council  of  Trent  (April  8,1546)  raised  his 
Vulgate  to  equal  dignity  with  the  original  (which, 
of  course,  was  a  most  serious  blunder  in  the  oppoisite 
diriection). 

John  Wiclif  of  Oxford, "  the  Morning  Star  of  the 
Eeformation,"  and  the  chief  author  of  the  first  com- 
plete version  of  the  whole  Bible  into  tlie  English 
tongue  (though  only  from  the  Latin  Vulgate),  was 
denounced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
High  Chancellor  of  England  (Arundel)  as  "that 
pestilent  wretch  of  damnable  memory,  son  of  the 
old  serpent,  yea  the  forerunner  and  disciple  of  anti- 
christ, who,  as  the  complement  of  his  wickedness, 
invented  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
his  motlier  tongue."  The  Council  of  Constance 
(1415),  which  burned  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  condemned  both  the  writings  and  the  bones 
of  Wiclif  to  the  flames;  and  in  1428  his  remains 
were  solemnly  ungraved,  burned  to  ashes,  and  cast 
into  the  brook  Swift,  which,  as  Fuller  says,  "  con- 

19 
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veyed  them  iuto  the  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean ;  and 
thus  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are  the  emblem  of  his  doc- 
trine, which  now  is  dispersed  all  -the  world  over." 
In  1880,  five  hundred  years  after  the  completion  of 
his  English  Bible,  Wiclif  s  memory  was  celebrated 
in  five  continents. 

The  first  edition  of  William  Tyndale's  translation 
of  the  Greek  Testament  from  the  newly  published 
text  of  Erasmus  had  to  be  smuggled  into  England, 
and  was  publicly  burned  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  (Tunstall),  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard ;  the 
next  five  editions  which  were  printed  before  1530 
fared  not  much  better ;  hence  there  remain  of  the 
first  edition  only  one  fragment,  of  the  second  one 
copy,  wanting  the  title-page,  and  another  very  im- 
perfect, and  of  the  other  four  two  or  three  copies.* 
Tyndale  himself  was  strangled  and  then  burned  at 
the  stake  in  Antwerp  (Oct.  1536),  praying/ "  Lord ! 
open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."  Yet  he  is  now 
universally  revered  as  the  chief  author  of  the  idiom 

*  See  Westcott,  Hist,  of  the  E.  Btble^  p.  45.  The  final  edition  of  Tyndale's 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  hailed  from  his  prison  (1535).  Luther's 
German  Version  met  with  extraordinary  success  in  Germany.  Yet  it 
was  forbidden  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  (by  Duke  George),  in  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Brandenburg,  and  other  countries.  The  theological  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic  pronounced  unfavorable  judgment ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Emser,  wrote  a  book  against  it  in  1523,  in  which  he  charged  it 
with  no  less  than  1400  errors  and  heresies  (mostly  departures  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  on  the  ground  of  the  Greek  original).  Afterwards  Emser 
published  a  translation  of  his  own,  in  which  he  copied  whole  pages  of 
Luther's  version,  adapting  it  only  to  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  very  enemies 
of  Lather  when  writing  in  German  were  forced  to  use  his  language.  See 
Kostlin,  Afartin  Luther,  i.  607. 
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of  our  EngliBh  Bible,  and  as  the  man  who  ''  caused  a 
boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the 
Scripture"  than  the  priest  and  the  pope  of  his  day. 
And  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  the  very 
spot  where  his  English  Testament  went  up  in  a  fiery 
chariot,  like  Elijah,  more  Bibles  are  now  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe  in  one  year  than  were  copied  in 
the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  our  era. 

The  authors  of  tlie  Geneva  Version  were  fugitives 
from  persecution  ;  but  their  great  improvements 
upon  the  preceding  versions  passed  into  our  Au- 
thorized Version,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  and 
hatred  of  King  James,  who  thought  it  the  worst 
translation  ever  made.  ^ 

The  Authorized  Version  itself  was  received  with 
indifference  from  churchmen  and  violent  opposition 
from  all  quarters,  as  the  translators  predicted  in  the 
first  sentence  of  their  Preface ;  it  was  charged  with 
bad  theology,  bad  scholarship,  and  bad  English;  for 
fifty  years  it  had  to  fight  its  way  into  general  recog- 
nition; and  Hugh  Broughton,  the  greatest  Hebraist 
of  his  day,  but  a  bad-tempered  and  "  unclubbable  " 
man,  and  hence  omitted  in  the  selection  of  the 
Translators,  attacked  it  with  the  tomahawk,  And 
sent  word  to  King  James  that  he  "  had  rather  be 
rent  in  pieces  with  wild  horses"  than  help  to  bring 
sucli  a  mistranslation  into  public  use.^     And  yet 

"  Westcott  (Hist,  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  160,  note  2)  says :  "  The  labors 
of  Hugh  Broughton  on  the  English  Bible  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  This  great  Hebraist  violentl}'  attacked  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  and  sketched  a  plan  for  a  new  version  which  his  own  arrogance 
was  sufficient  to  make  impracticable.    He  afterwards  published  transla- 
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this  same  version  is  now  universally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  tlie  very  best,  ever  made,  and 
has  proved  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  the 
greatest  blessing  which  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  the  English-speaking  race. 

It  would  be  a  bad  omen  for  the  revised  text  and 
version  of  1881  if  they  had  escaped  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors  and  been  received  without  opposition. 
The  days  of  bloody  pereecution  are  over,  but  the 
human   passions  which   instigated   them   survive. 


tions  of  Danie],  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations,  and  Job,  and  offered  his  help 
towards  the  execution  of  the  royal  version.  His  overbearing  temper,  as 
it  appears,  caused  him  to  be  exchided  from  the  work;  but  his  printed 
renderings  were  not  without  influence  upon  the  Revisers — e.^.,  Dan.  iii.  5." 
I  have  examined  (in  the  Astor  Library)  the  works  of  Hugh  Broughton 
which  were  published  in  London,  1662,  in  one  folio  volume  of  732  pages, 
under  the  high-sounding  title :  "  The  Works  of  the  Great  Albionean  Divine, 
RenowiCd  in  Many  Nations  fir  Rare  Skill  in  Salems  and  Athens  Tongues f 
and  Familiar  A  cquaintance  with  all  Rabbinical  Learning^  John  Light- 
foot  says  of  him,  in  the  preface,  that  "  among  his  friends  he  was  of  a  very 
sweet,  affable,  and  loving  carriage,"  but  "sharp,  severe,  and  exceeding 
bold  against  error,  and  impiety.*'  His  judgment  of  King  James's  Bible  is 
given  on  p.  661.  It  is  addressed  to  the  King's  attendant,  and  begins  as 
follows :  "  The  late  Bible  {Right  WorshipfuU)  was  sent  to  me  to  censure, 
which  bred  in  me  a  sadnesse  that  will  grieve  me  while  I  breath.  It  is  so  ill 
done,  TeU  his  Majestie  that  I  had  rather  be  rent  in  pieces  with  wild  horses, 
than  any  such  translation,  by  my  consent,  should  be  urged  upon  poor  churchesJ* 
Then  follow  various  objections,  and  the  first  reveals  at  once  the  motive 
and  animus  of  the  critic,  namely :  "  My  advisement  they  regarded  not,  biit 
still  make  Seth  a  fool,  to  name  his  son  sorrowfuU  Enosh  [Gen.  iv.  26]." 
He  even  charges  the  translators  with  leaving  "atheism  in  the  text." 
He  protests  (p.  663) :  "  I  will  suffer  no  scholar  in  the  world  to  cross  me  in 
Ebrew  or  Greek,  when  I  am  sure  I  have  the  truth."  Broughton's  criticism 
was  a  brutum  fulmen,  and  is  only  remembered  now  as  a  curiosity  in  the 
history  of  the  odium  theologicum,  which  is  not  likely  to  die  out  until 
human  nature  is  transformed. 
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There  are  many  lineal  descendants  of  those  priests 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  preferred  their 
old-fashioned  Mumpaimus^  Dominej  to  the  new- 
fangled Sumpsimus;  even  in  the  enlightened  State 
of  Massachusetts  a  pious  deacon  is  reported  to  have 
opposed  the  revision  of  1881  with  the  concliisive 
argument, "  If  St.  James's  Version  was  good  enough 
for  St.  Paul,  it  is  good  enough  for  me."  There  are 
also  not  a  few  heirs  of  the  spirit  of  Archbishop 
Arundel  and  Bishop  Tunstall  who,  if  they  had  the 
power,  would  gladly  commit  the  Westminster  Re- 
vision, Greek  and  English,  to  the  flames  admajarem 
Dei  ghriam,  and  shout  a  Te  Deum, 

Foremost  among  the  learned  opponents  of  the 
latest  progress  in  biblical  science  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  three  famous  articles  on  "New  Testament 
Kevision  "  in  the  London  "  Quarterly  Review." ' 


*  For  Oct  1881,  Jan.  and  April,  1882— Nos.  304, 305, 306.  The  articles 
are  understood  to  be  frono  the  pen  of  John  W.  Burgon,  B.D.,  formerly 
Vicar  of  S.  Mary-the-Virgin*8,  Oxford,  now  Dean  of  Chichester.  He  has 
acknowledged  the  authorship,  and  will  shortly  reissue  them  in  one  toI" 
ume.  *'  The  Academy,"  Oct.  28,  1882,  in  giving  this  notice,  adds  that 
they  will  not  depreciate  the  value  of  Wcstcott  and  Hort^s  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Burgon  is  the  author  of  the  roost  elaborate  vindication  of  the 
genuineness  of  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  (he  Gospel  according  to  S,  Mark,, 
Oxford,  1871  (334  and  xv.  pages).  In  this  work  he  clearly  foreshadowed 
his  animus  towards  the  revision  movement  on  p.  264,  where  he  says :  "  I 
cannot  so  far  forget  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  times  as  to  close 
this  note  without  the  further  suggestion  (sure  therein  of  tbe  approval  of 
our  trans- Atlantic  brethren  [t.  €.,  Episcopalian  churchmen])  that,  for  a 
Kevision  of  the  Authorized  Version  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
and  to  procure  for  itself  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  Church — it  will  be 
found  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  confided  to  Churchmen,  The 
Church  may  never  abdicate  her  function  of  being  ^a  Witness  and  a. 
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They  abound  in  patristic  quotations,  oracular  asser- 
tionS)  abusive  epithets,  and  sarcastic  thrusts,  and 
form  a  signal  exception  to  the  rule  that  modesty 
marks  the  true  scholar.  The  modern  Broughton 
smelled  the  battle  afar  off,  and  rushed  into  the 
arena,  like  Job's  war-horse,  with  extended  nostrils, 
rejoicing  in  his  strength,  mocking  at  fear,  swallow- 
ing the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage,  and  saying 
among  the  trumpets.  Ha,  ha !  He  boldly  denounces 
the  oldest  and  most  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  including  the  Sinaitic  and  the 
Vatican,  as  "a  lumdful  of  suspicious  documents," 
and  condemns  the  Greek  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort 
and  of  the  Revisers  (for  he  regards  the  two  as  iden- 
tical) as  "  utterly  untrustworthy,"  "entirely  undeserv- 
ing of  confidence,"  and  "  demonstrably  more  remote 
from  the  Evangelic  verity  than  any  which  has  ever 
yet  seen  the  light."  And  as  to  the  English  Eevision 
(which  he  characteristically  calls  a  version  "  of  the 
Church  and  the  sects"),  he  denounces  it  as  "  a  prodig- 
ious blunder,*'  as  a  translation  "which,  for  the  most 
part,  reads  like  a  first-rate  school-boy's  orih — tasteless. 


Keeper  of  Holy  Writ/  Neither  can  she^  without  flagrant  inconsistency 
and  scandalous  consequence,  ally  herself  in  the  work  of  Revision  with  the 
Sects.  Least  of  all  may  she  associate  with  herself  in  the  sacred  under- 
taking an  Unitarian  teacher.  , . .  What  else  is  this  but  to  offer  a  deliberate 
insult  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  in  the  Divine  Person  of  Him  who  is  alike 
the  Object  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  and  its  Author  ?''  When  it  appeared, 
ten  years  afterwards,  that  not  only  the  one  "Unitarian  teacher"  (Dr. 
George  Vance  Smith),  but  such  orthodox  churchmen  as  Westcott  and 
Hort,  and  the  whole  body  of  Revisers,  decided  the  question  of  the  closing 
verses  of  Mark  against  the  "demonstration"  of  this  Doctor  irre/tttabUis, 
he  regarded  this  as  "  a  deliberate  insult "  to  himself.    Bine  ilia  lacryma. 
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unlovely,  harsh,  unidiomatic;— serVile  without  being 
really  faithful,  pedantic  without  being  really  learned ; 
— an  unreadable  translation, in  short;  the  result  of 
a  vast  amount  of  labor,  indeed,  but  wondrous  little 
judgment." '  He  wantonly  charges  the  Revisionists 
with  having  violated  their  instructions  by  revising 
the  received  text  (when  they  were  expressly  directed 
by  their  rules  to  do  so),  and.  made  themselves  '^  the 
dupes  of  an  ingenious  theory-monger"  (Dr.  Hort),  un- 
der whose  manipulations  they  decided  textual  ques- 
tions ^'  at  a  moment's  notice "  (when,  as  the  writer 
might  have  learaed  or  taken  for  granted,  they  spent 
days  and  weeks  and  months  on  their  consideration). 
Such  intemperance  stands  self-condemned.  Over- 
done is  undone.  It  requires  an  amazing  amount  of 
self-confidence  to  indulge  in  a  wholesale  condemna- 
tion of  the  joint  work  of  such  veteran  and  renowned 
scholars  as  Archbishop  Trench,  Bishops  EUicott, 
Lightfoot,  and  Moberly,  Deans  Alford,  Stanley,  and 
Scott,  Archdeacons  Lee  and  Palmier,  and  Drs.  West- 
cott,  Hort,  Scrivener,  Kennedy,  Humphry,  etc.,  not 
to  mention  any  of  the  erninent  divines  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  belong  to  the  uncovenanted  "sects" 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States.  But 
worse  than  this,  the  "Reviewer"  expressly  involves 
in  his  condemnation  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Lach- 
mann,  Griesbach,  Bengel,  and  Bentley  fully  as  much 
as  Westcott  and  Hort  and  the  Revisionists,  and 

'  See  No.  804,  p.  868 ;  No.  806,  pp.  312,  818.  An  American  Bishop  of 
considerable  rhetorical  culture  has  taken  inspiration  as  well  as  comfort 
from  the  English  Dean,  and  pronounced  the  style  of  the  Bevision  to  be 
**  wilful  Greek  and  woful  English." 
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would  tnrn  the  wbeels  of  biblical  learning  back  for 
at  least  fifty,  if  not  a  hundred,  years.*  For  among 
the  readings  of  the  revised  text  which  he  rules  out 
as  utterly  untenable  by  his  ipse  dixit  and  a  string 
of  post-Nicene  quotations,  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
has  not  the  unanimous  support  of  these  great  editors 
and  the  best  modern  commentators — Continental, 
English,  and  American.  His  criticism,  therefore,  is 
not  only  a  sad  exhibition  of  the  odium  tkeologicumy 
but  a  glaring  anachronism.  He  seems  to  feel  that  he 
is  doing  himself  injustice,  for  he  upsets  his  own  dish 
by  two  reluctant  admissions — first,  that  the  tradition- 
al text  for  which  he  fights  "  cries  aloud  for  revision 
in  respect  of  many  of  its  subordinate  details ;" '  and, 
secondly,  that  the  revised  translation  which  he  so 
sweepingly  condemns,  after  all  "  bears  marks  of  an 
amount  of  conscientious  labor  which  those  only  can 
fully  appi*eciate  who  have  made  the  same  province 
of  study  to  some  extent  their  own." ' '  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  was  not  for  his  own  benefit  taken  into  the 
company  of  Revisers.  The  discipline  and  expe- 
rience of  ten  years  could  not  have  been  without  a 
wholesome  effect. 


'  He  summons  all  his  rhetoric  to  denounce  the  critical  method  of 
liBchmaun,  Tregelles,  and  Tischendorf.  **  Anything  more  unscientific," 
he  says,  ^  anything  more  unphilosophical,  more  transparently ./oo/mA  than 
such  a  method,  can  scarcely  be  conceived ;  but  it  has  prevailed  for  fifty 
years,  and  is  now  at  last  more  hotly  than  ever  advocated  by  Drs.  Westcott 
and  Hort "  (No.  306,  p.  332).  Contrast  with  this  isolated  condemnation, 
which  can  only  condemn  itself,  the  unanimous  commendations  of  impartial 
and  thoroughly  competent  critics — English,  Grerman,  French,  American, 
Catholic,  and  I'rotestant— on  p.  280  sq. 

a  «  Quarteriy  Review,"  No.  806,  p.  331.  »  No,  305,  p.  63. 
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Westcott  and  Hort,  having  anticipated  in  their 
second  vohime  a  full  vindication  of  their  method, 
can  afford  to  preserve  a  dignified  silence.  The 
"Quarterly  Reviewer"  may  construe  this  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  defeat,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
great  Heinrich  Ewald  wlio,  in  an  open  letter  to 
Pius  IX.,  "  demonstrated  "  to  him  that  it  was  high 
time  to  resign  his  triple  crown,  and,  on  being  asked 
why  the  pope  took  no  notice  of  his  advice,  coolly 
replied,  "  He  dare  not  {Er  wagt  ea  nicht)  I" 

But  two  of  the  learned  Revisers  (Bishop  Ellicott 
and  Archdeacon  Palmer)  have  calmly,  soberly,  and 
convincingly  vindicated  the  disputed  readings  of 
the  New  Version  against  this  vehement  assault, 
without  noticing  "  flouts  and  gibes,"  and  conclude 
with  these  words : *  "It  is  true  that  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith  do  not  depend  on  such  variations 
of  the  Greek  text  as  are  in  controversy  between 
critics  of  diflferent  schools.  The  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  the  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  printed  editions  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  bear  witness  to  the  same  gospel, 
to  the  same  creed.  But  nothing  is  insignificant 
which  concerns  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture.  There 
are  grave  interpolations  in  the  Received  Text  which 
it  would  have  been  worth  eleven  years  of  toil  to 
remove,  if  nothing  else  had  been  done.  There  are 
innumerable  blemishes  and  corruptions  of  less  im- 
portance which  have  become  known  during  the  last 


'  The  Revisers  and  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament^  by  Two  Revisers 
of  the  Nc'jo  Testament  Company  (London,  1882,  78  pages). 
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centnrj  to  all  careful  students.  In  great  things 
alike  and  small  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  devis- 
ers to  bring  back  the  text  to  its  original  shape. 
They  dp  not  claim  the  title  of  discoverers.  They 
have  done  little  more  than  verify  and  register  the 
most  certain  conclnsions  of  modern  textnal  criticism. 
In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  they  have  endeavored 
to  make  knowledge  which  has  hitherto  been  accessi- 
ble only  to  the  learned  a  part  of  the  common  heritage 
of  Englishmen." 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

THE   AUTHORIZED   VERSION. 
Literature, 

• 

The  literature  is  immense.  We  give  only  a  selec- 
tion, including,  however,  works  which  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  English  Bible  Vei-sions. 

L  General  History  of  the  Ekoush  Bible. 

John  Lewis,  A.M.  (Blinister  of  Margate  in  Kent,  Church  of  England) : 
A  Complete  Uistoty  of  the  Several  Traralationa  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  yew 
Testament  into  English^  both  in  MS,  and  in  Printy  etc.  Ijondon,  1781,  fol. 
(of  which  only  140  copies  were  printed);  2d  ed.  1789,  8vo;  8d  ed.  1818 
(415  pages).  The  last  edition  contains  extracts  from  Bishop  Newcomers 
'^Historical  View  of  English  Biblical  Translations."  Westcott  (1st  ed., 
p.  415,  note)  says:  "Lewis's  was  an  admirable  work  for  the  time  when  it 
was  written ;  but  his  materials  for  the  early  history  of  the  Bible  were 
wholly  inadequate."  Eadie  (Pref.  p.  vii.):  *' Lewis  has  many  merits, . .  • 
but  its  blunders  have  led  some  noted  historians  far  astray." 

Bagster's  Hexapla,  with  an  Account  of  the  Principal  English  Transki' 
tions,  London,  1841.  Introduction:  Historical  Account  of  the  English 
Versions  of  the  Scriptures  [by  S.  P.  Tregelles],  pp.  1-160.  "  Independent 
and  valuable  "  (Westcott).  In  a  later,  undated  issue  of  the  Hexapla^  a 
different  account  (ascribed  to  Mr.  Anderson)  was  substituted  (112  pages). 

Christopher  Anderson  (Baptist):  Annals  of  the  English  Bible, 
English  ed.  1845, 2  vols.;  new  and  revised  ed.  Lond.  1862.  Eadie  (in  his 
work,  vol.  i.  p.  viii.)  calls  this  book  <*  the  fruit  of  independent  investiga- 
tion, .  .  .  but  wholly  external,  filled  to  overflowing  with  extraneous  or 
collateral  matter."  Arber  (in  his  reprint  of  Tyndale,  p. 69)  says:  "Ander- 
son errs  as  often  as  he  is  right ;"  but  adds :  "  One  excuse  is  the  difficulty 
of  the  search."  The  American  edition  by  Dr.  Samuel  Iren^us  Primie, 
New  York  (Carter  A  Brothers),  1849,  is  much  abridged,  and  brought 
down  to  1844  in  one  volume  of  549  pages. 
.  Mrs.  H.  C.  CoNi\NT  (Baptist):  The  Popular  History  of  the  TranakUion 
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of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  New  York,  1856;  new  edition,  revised  by  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Conant  (a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Company), 
New  York  (Funk  &  Wagnalls),  1881.  A  condensed  and  popular  account, 
continued  to  the  publication  of  the  Revised  New  Testament  (282  pages). 

Brooke  Foss  Westcott  (Episcopalian,  and  member  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Revision  Company):  A  General  View  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Bible.  London  and  Cambridge  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  1868  (527  pages); 
2d  ed.  1872  (359  pages).  Very  scholarly  and  accurate ;  the  first  attempt 
of  an  internal  and  critical  history. 

John  Stoughton,  D.D.  (Independent) :  Our  English  Bible,  London 
(Religious  Tract  Societ\0}  no  date,  but  about  1878.  A  popular  account, 
with  interesting  illustrations  (810  pages). 

W.  F.  MouLTON  (Wesleyan,  and  member  of  the  New  Testament  Re- 
vision Company):  JfJistoiy  of  the  English  Bible,  London  (Cassell,  Fetter, 
&  Galpin),  1878.  Chiefly  a  reprint  of  the  author's  articles  in  Professor 
Plumptre's  **  Bible  Educator."  The  result  of  careful  comparative  study 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  several  versions  (232  pages). 

John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (United  Presbyterian,  and  member  of  the 
New  Testament  Revision  Company,  d.  187G) :  The  English  Bible.  London 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  1876,  2  vols.  (444  and  540  pages).  Full  of  valuable 
and,  upon  the  whole,  reliable  information. 

-  Blackford  Condit  (Presbyterian,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.) :  The  History 
of  the  English  Bible:  Extending  from  the  Earliest  Saxon  Translations  to 
the  PreseiU  Anglo-American  Revision;  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Protestant  Religion  and  the  English  Language.    New  York  and  Chicago, 

1882  (469  pages).  Comes  down  to  the  Revision  of  1881,  is  written  in  good 
spirit,  but  disfigured  by  many  errors  in  facts,  dates,  and  spelling  (e.^., 
Wittemburgh.for  Wittenberg,  Ximines  for  Ximencs). 

J.  I.  MoMBBRT,  D.D.  (Episcopalian) :  A  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Ver- 
sions  of  the  Bible.    New  York  (Randolph  &  Co.)  and  London  (Bagsters), 

1883  (509  pages).  The  result  of  independent  research,  to  be  followed  by 
a  history  of  all  other  versions  made  directly  from  the  original.  Compare 
the  author's  article  on  English  Bible  Versions  in  SchafTs  "  Rel.  Encycl." 
vol.  i.  731-739. 

II.  BiBiJOOKAPincAii  Works  on  the  English  Bible. 

Rev.  Henry  Cotton  (Archdeacon  of  Cashel) :  Editions  of  the  Bible  and 
Parts  thereof  in  English  (from  1525  to  1850).  Oxford  (University  Press), 
2d  ed.  corrected  and  enlarged,  1852  (8vo,  420  pages).  By  the  same 
author:  Rhemes  atid  Doway,    An  Attemjitto  show  what  has  been  done  by 
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Roman  Catholics  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Oxford  (Uni- 
versity Press),  1855  (8vo,  410  pages). 

W.  J.  LoFTiE,  RA.,  F.S.A. :  A  Century  ofBHiUs  of  the  A  uthorized  Ver- 
sion frotn  161 L  to  1711.  Xx)Ddon  (Basil  Montague  Pickering,  196  Piccadilly), 
1872  (249  pages). 

The  Bibles  in  the  Caxton  ExhibUian  MDCCCLXXVJI.,  or  a  Bibliograph- 
ical Description  of  nearly  One  Thousand  Representaiive  Bibles  in  Various 
languages  Chronologically  A  rranged,from  the  First  Bible  Printed  by  Guten- 
berg in  1450-1456  to  the  Last  Bible  Piinted  at  the  Oxford  University  Press 
the  30^  JuMf  1877.  By  Henry  Stevens  (an  American  residing  in  Lon- 
don).   London  (Henry  Stevens,  4  Trafalgar  Square),  1878. 

For  fac-similes  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Authorized  and  earlier  English 
versions  see :  A  Description  of  the  Great  Bible,  1539,  and  the  Six  Editions 
of  Cranmer's  Bible,  1540  and  1541,  Printed  by  Grafton  attd  Whitchurch: 
also  of  the  Editions,  in  Large  Folio,  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Printed  in  the  Years  1611, 1618, 1617, 1634, 1640.  By  Francis 
Frt,  F.S,A  .  Illustrated  tciih  Titles,  and  with  Passages  from  the  Editions, 
the  Genealogies,  and  the  Maps,  Copied  tn  Fac-simile ;  also  with  an  Identifi- 
cation of  Every  Leqfofthe  First  Seven,  and  of  Many  Leaves  of  the  Other 
Editions ;  on  Fifiy-one  Plates,  Togetfier  with  an  Original  Leaf  of  Each 
of  the  Editions  Described,  London  (Willis  and  Sotheran)  and  Bristol  (Las- 
bury),  1865.  With  a  picture  of  Cranmer.  A  copy  of  this  superb  book  is 
in  the  library  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

For  American  editions  of  the  Bible  see  the  following  two  works : 

E.  B.  0*Callaghan  (d.  1880) :  A  List  of  Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  Parts  thereof.  Printed  in  Amkrica  previous  to  1860 :  with  Introduction 
and  Bibliographical  Notes,  Albany  (Munsell  &  Rowland),  1861  (415 
pages,  royal  8vo). 

John  Gilmary  Shea:  A  Bibliographical  Account  of  Catholic  Bibles, 
Testaments,  and  other  Portions  of  the  Snipture  Translations  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  printed  in  the  United  States,   New  York,  1859  (12mo,  48  pages). 

IIL  Standard  Editions  of  the  Chief  English  Versions. 

1.  Anglo-tSaxon. 

Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A. :  Da  Halgan  Godspel  on  Englisc,  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  London  and  Oxford  (Parker),  1842. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Saxon  Gospels  was  by  Archbuhop  Parker,  1571, 
the  second  by  Dr.  Marshall,  Dortrecht,  1665. 

Joseph  Bosworth  (Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford,  assisted  by 
Gborok  Waring):  The  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  in  Parallel 
Columns  with  the  Versions  of  Wycliffe  and  Tyndale,    2d  ed.,  London,  1874* 
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Apglo-Saxon  and  Northumberland  versions  of  the  Gospels,  published 
by  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press,  Cambridge :  St,  Matthew,  by 
Kkaible  and  Hardwick,  1868 ;  St,  Mark,  by  Walter  W.  Skeat,  1871 ; 
St.  Luke,  by  the  same,  1874;  St,  John,  by  the  same,  1878.  This  is  the 
standard  edition. 

2.  Anglo-Norman :  Wiclif,  Hereford,  and  Purvey. 

Kev.  JosiAH  FoRSHALL,  F.R.S.  (late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College),  and 
Sir  Frederic  Madden,  K.H.,  F.R.S.  (Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum) :  The  Holy  Bible,  Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
the  Apocryphal  Books,  in  the  Earliest  English  Versions  madeyrom  the  Latin 
Vulgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  Followers,  Oxford  (at  the  University 
Press),  1850.  In  4  vols.,  royal  4to.  This  is  the  first  complete  and  relia- 
ble print  of  this  great  work,  begun  by  Wiclif  and  his  friends,  completed 
and  improved  by  Purvey.  It  is  based  upon  a  careful  comparison  of  MSS. 
The  earlier  editions,  including  that  in  Bagstefs  Hexapla,  1841  (which  is 
a  reprint  of  Baber*s  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  1810,  as  this  is  of  that 
of  Lewis,  1781),  are  incorrect  and  misleading.  The  Oxford  editors  have 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  during  twenty-two  years  in 
accomplishing  this  laborious  task.  In  the  first  volume  they  give  a  list 
of  770  MSS.  (pp.  xxxix.-lxiv.). 

8.  Modern  English :  Tyndale. 

New  Testament,  Tyndale*s  First  Edition,  supposed  to  have  been  Printed 
at  Worms  by  Peter  Schceffer  in  1526 ;  a  Fa<>simile  on  Vellum,  lUumined, 
Heprintedfrom  the  Copy  in  the  Baptist  College,  Biistol,  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Francis  Fry.  1862.  "  Mr.  Fry  has  rendered  a  great  service  in 
reproducing  this  rare  volume  with  so  much  care  and  fidelity  "  (Stevens). 

The  First  Printed  English  New  Testament.  Translated  by  William 
Ttndale.  Photo  -  lithographed  from  the  Unique  Fragment,  now  in  the 
GrenviUe  Collection,  British  Museum.  Edited  by  Edward  Arber,  F.R.G.S. 
(Associate,  King's  College,  London).  Loudon  (5  Queen  Square,  Blooms- 
bury),  Feb.  15, 1871.  This  is  a  reprint  of  the  quarto -fragment  of  the 
first  edition  of  1525.  It  contains  also  an  account  of  Tvndale's  antecedent 
career,  of  the  printing  at  Cologne  and  Worms,  and  other  important  in- 
formation. The  photo-lithographed  text  contains  only  the  prologue,  a 
list  of  the  books  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  a  wood-cut,  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  from  ch.  i.  to  xxii.  12,  with  marginal  notes.  The 
title-page  is  lost.  The  inner  marginal  references,  several  glosses,  and  a 
portion  of  the  preface  are  taken  from  Luther's  German  Testament,  1522 
(see  p.  67 ).  I'his  would  seem  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  Tyndale's 
relation  to  Luther. 
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Francis  Fry,  F.K.S. :  A  Bibliographical  Descrtpiion  of  the  EditioM 
of  the  New  Testament,  Tyndak's  Vation  in  English  [1525-1566],  «rt/A 
Numerous  Readings,  Comparisons  of  Texts,  and  Historical  Notices,  the  Notes 
in  full  of  the  Edition  of  1584.  .  .  .  lUustrcUed  with  Sevenfg'three  Plates, 
Titles,  Colophons,  Pages,  Capitals,  London  (Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  86 
Piccadilly),  1878, 4to.    A  magnificent  work.     (American  Bible  Society.) 

4.  Then  followed :  Coverdale's  Bible  (1585,  etc.) ;  Matthew's  Bible 
(Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  1537,  etc.) ;  Taverner's  (1589) ;  <*The  Great 
Bible"  (1589;  the  second  edition,  1540,  contains  Preface  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  and  is  hence  called  also  "  Cranmer's  Bible  ") ;  The  Geneva  Bible 
(New  Testament,  Geneva,  1557 ;  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Geneva, 
1560,  very  often  reprinted  in  London  and  on  the  Continent) ;  The  Bishops' 
Bible  ('*  The  Holie  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New :  The 
New  Testament  ofour  Saviour  Jesus  Christe.  1568.  Bichard  Jugge.  Cum 
Privilegio  RegiiB  Majestatis  ").  See  for  full  titles  and  descriptions  of  these 
versions  the  bibliographical  works  above  quoted,  especially  Stevens, 
pp.  68  sqq. 

6.  The  Authorized  Version  (King  James's). 

(a)  The  editio  princeps,  1611.— ^Ac  |  Holy  \  Bible,  \  Conteynwg  the  Old 
Testa'  1  ment,  and  the  New :  \  Newly  Translated  out  of  \  the  OiiginaU 
Tongues:  and  with  |  the  former  Transkiiions  diligently  \  compared  and 
reuised,  by  his  \  Maiesties  speciall  Commandement.  \  Appointed  to  be  read 
in  Churches,  \  Imprinied  {  at  London  by  Robert  \  Barker,  Printer  to  the  \ 
Kings  most  Excellent  Maiesiie,  \  Anno  Dom,  1611.  Fol.  The  title-page  is 
a  wood-cut  which  had  done  duty  before,  especially  in  the  Bishops'  Bible 
of  1602.  It  represents  the  four  Evangelists  with  their  emblems  (Matthew 
with  the  winged  angel  and  Mark  with  the  Lion  above,  Luke  with  the  ox 
and  John  with  the  eagle  below),  the  Twelve  Tribes  with  tents  and  armorial 
bearings  on  the  left,  the  Twelve  Apostles  on  the  right  of  the  letter-press, 
the  Paschal  Lamb  slain  on  the  altar  beneath  the  title,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  page  the  Lamb  triumphant  and  the  name  Jehovah  (fljrt*]). 

In  some  copies  the  title-page  is  an  elegant  copperplate  engraving  (repro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fry),  which  represents  Moses  comutus  on  the  left,  Aaron  on 
the  right  of  the  letter-press  title,  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  above  and 
below,  and  other  ornaments.  It  was  executed,  as  the  subscription  shows, 
by  Cornelius  Boel  of  Antwerp,  then  working  at  Richmond  in  Surrey. 
Perhaps  this  plate  was  not  ready  when  the  earliest  copies  were  printed. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  special  title  to  the  New  Testament  of 
1611  omits  the  line  **  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches"  (printed  in  very 
small  italics),  and  reads  thus :  "  The  \  Newe  \  Testament  of  \  our  Lord  and 
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Sauiour  \  Jesva  Christ,  \  Newly  Translated  out  of  \  the  OriginaU  Greeke: 
and  with  \  the  former  Translations  diUgenlly  \  compared  and  reuised,  by 
his  I  Maiesties  speciaU  Com"  \  mandement,  |  Imprinted  \  at  London  by 
Robert  \  Barker,  Printer  to  the  \  Kings  most  Excellent  \  Maiesiie,  \  Anno 
Dom,  1611."  *  I  have  also  seen  (in  the  library  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety) two  quarto  editions  of  1618,  which  omit  said  line  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment title,  and  one  even  in  the  general  title.  There  is,  therefore,  no  uni- 
formity in  this  matter. 

There  are  two  editions  of  1611,  differing  in  every  signature,  but  it  is 
unknown  which  is  the  first.  See  Francis  Fry,  A  Description  of  the  Great 
Bible,  etc.  (Lond.  1865),  and  Scrivener,  Paragraph  Bible,  p.  xi.  sqq.  and 
lxxxvi.-xc  Besides  the  folio  edition,  there  was  published  in  1611  a 
12mo  edition  (in  black-letter)  of  the  New  Testament,  the  only  known 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  Lenox  Library  of  New  York  (see  Loflie,  p.  57). 

(6)  The  Oxford  Reprint,  1883.— The  folio  edition  of  1611  was  reprinted 
from  an  Oxford  copy,  page  for  page,  in  quasi  fac-simile,  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  1838.  It  gives  the  Dedication  and  the  Preface,  and  a 
list  of  variations  between  the  editions  of  1611  and  1618.  But  the  follow- 
ing preliminary  matter  of  the  original  edition  is  omitted :  (1)  an  Almanac 
for  thirty-nine  years ;  (2)  a  Table  of  Psalms  and  Lessons  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer;  (3)  the  Genealogies  of  Holy  Scripture  (with  curious 
illustrations),  ending  with  an  account  of  the  Holy  Family'. 

(c)  The  Cambridge  Edition,  1878. — The  best  (not  to  say  the  only) 
critical  edition  of  King  James's  Version  is  by  Dt,  Scrivener,  but  with 
modem  spelling,  under  the  following  title : 

The  I  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  \ofthe\A  uthorized  English  Version,  \ 
with  the  text  revised  by  a  collation  of  Us  early  and  other  |  principal  editions, 
the  use  of  the  italic  type  made  uniform,  \  the  marginal  references  remodelled, 
and  a  critical  introduction prefxed  \by\the  Rev,  F.  H.  Scrivener,  M,A,, 
LL,D,,  I  Rector  of  iSt,  Gerrans,  Editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Codex 
A  vgiensis,  etc,  \  one  of  the  New  Testament  Company  of  Revisers  of  the 
A  uthorized  Version,  |  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press, 
Cambridge  (at  the  University  Press),  1878,  4to. 

'  Loftie  observes  the  same  fact  (L c,  p. 45),  and  regards  it  as  "an  addi- 
tional and  valuable  proof,  although  apparently  unknown  to  Mr.  Westcott, 
that  he  is  right  in  saying  the  present  version  was  never  in  reality  sepa- 
rately sanctioned  by  Council,  Convocation,  or  Parliament.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  the  only  version  ever  authorized  was  the  Great  Bible 
referred  to  especially  in  a  proclamation  of  Heniy  VIII.)  dated  in  1588.'* 
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This  edition  is  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  editions  of  1611, 1612. 
1613, 1616, 1617, 1629, 16S8, 1701,  etc.,  and  the  revisions  of  Dr.  Paris  (1762) 
and  Dr.  Blayney  (1769),  also  the  edition  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
of  1867.  The  Introduction  and  Appendices  give  information  on  the  history 
of  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version,  punctuaCion,  orthography.  The 
text  is  arranged-  in  paragraphs  accommodated  to  the  sense,  the  poetry  is 
printed  according  to  the  structure  of  Hebrew  poetr}',  and  the  margin  is 
filled  with  a  revised  list  of  the  traditional  paraUel  references.  The  edition 
was  undertaken  before,  and  completed  during,  the  Revision  of  King  Jameses 
Version,  in  prospect  of  '^  a  race  of  generoub  and  friendly  rivalry  "  between 
the  two  versions  *'  for  the  space  of  at  least  one  generation  before  the  elder 
of  the  two  shall  be  superseded." 

(d)  The  standard  edition  of  the  American  Bible  Society  is  the  imperial 
octavo  of  1882,  which  is  based  upon  the  Society's  final  revision  of  1860. 

THE   BIBLE   AND   CHKI8TIANITY. 

We  have  no  intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the 
Bible  in  general,  or  of  the  English  Bible  in  particu- 
lar, but  only  to  add  two  chapters  on  the  Authorized 
and  on  the  Revised  Yersion  in  their  relation  to  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  and  thereby  to  make  the 
preceding  chattel's  practically  useful  to  the  Englisli 
reader. 

The  history  of  the  Bible  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
history  of  revealed  religion  and  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Its  estimate  and  neglect  mark  the  degrees 
of  temperature  in  the  thermometer  of  piety  and 
virtue.  The  Church  of  God,  the  Book  of  God,  and 
the  Day  of  God  are  a  sacred  trinity  on  earth,  the 
chief  pillars  of  Christian  society  and  national  pros- 
perity. Without  them  Europe  and  America  would 
soon  relapse  into  heathenism  and  barbarism.  The 
Bible  occupies  a  conspicuous  isolation  among  books, 
and  is  more  indispensable  to  the  moral  welfare  of 
mankind  than  all  the  libraries  of  genius  and  learn- 
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ing.  It  is  not  a  book  simply,  but  an  institution,  an 
all-pervading  and  perennial  force  in  the  Church ;  it 
is  the  voice  of  the  living  God ;  it  is  the  message  of 
Ohrist,  whose  divine-human  nature  it  reflects ;  it  is 
the  chief  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  illuminating; 
converting,  warning,  and  cheering  men.  It  rules 
from  the  pulpit,  it  presides  at  the  family  altar,  it 
touches  human  life  at  every  point  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grav^e,  and  guides  the  soul  on  its  lonely  jour- 
ney to  the  unseen  world.  It  has  moulded  the  lan- 
g\iage3,  laws,  habits,  and  home-life  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  inspired  the  noblest  works  of  literature 
and  art.  The  Bible  retains  with  advancing  age  the 
dew  and  freshness  of  youth,  and  readapts  itself  in 
ever  improving  versions  to  every  age  in  every  civil- 
ized land.  It  is  now  more  extensively  studied  than 
ever  before,  and  it  will  be  the  standard-bearer  of 
true  progress  in  all  time  to  come. 
:  The  Bible. was  .originally  intended  for  aJJ  the  peof 
pie  that  could  hear  and  read,  and  was  multiplied  in 
the  early  centuries,  by  translations  into  the  Greek, 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  other  languages, 
as  the  demand  arose.  But  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  ruling  hierarchy,  fearing  abuse  and  loss  of  power, 
withheld  the  book  from  the  people,  except  the  lessons 
and  texts  in  the  public  service.  Vernacular  versions 
were  discouraged  or  even  forbidden.  The  result 
was  the  spread  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Tlie  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  kindled 
an  incredible  enthusiasm  for  the  word  of  the  living 
God.  They  first  fully  appreciated  its  universal  des^ 
tination,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  art  of  printing  and 
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the  general  education  of  the  people,  this  destination 
is  carried  out  more  and  more.  Even  in  Rome,  since 
1870,  the  book  may  be  freely  sold  and  bought  and 
preached  in  ^pite  of  papal  denunciations  of  Bible 
Societies.  The  Reformers  declared  the  Scriptures 
to  be  the  supreme  and  infallible  rule  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  life,  which  must  guide  the  individual 
and  the  Church  at  large.  They  went  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  truth,  and  removed  the  obstructions  which 
prevent  a  direct  access  of  the  believer  to  the  word 
of  God  and  the  grace  of  Christ.  They  reconquered 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and 
more  martyrs  died  for  the  cause  of  evangelical  free- 
dom in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  than 
for  the  Christian  faith  in  the  first  three  centuries. 
The  Christians  of  the  present  age  are  as  near  to 
Christ  as  the  Christians  of  the  first  generation.  He 
stands  in  the  centre,  and  all  his  disciples  in  the  cir- 
cumference. He  does  not  recede  as  the  ages  advance, 
but  has  promised  his  unbroken  presence  to  his  peo- 
ple to  the  end  of  the  world,  even  where  only  two 
or  three  are  assembled  in  his  name.  In  the  Gospels 
he  speaks  to  us  now  as  ho  spoke  to  the  Twelve,  and 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  his  inspired  apostles  teach 
us  the  same  truths  with  the  same  authority  and 
force  as  they  did  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This 
nnspeakable  privilege  of  direct  communion  with 
Christ  and  his  Word  can  never  be  wrested  from 
the  Christian  people. 

To  the  Reformation  we  owe  the  best  ti^anslations 
of  the  Bible ;  not  mechanical  transfers,  but  fresh  re- 
productions made  under  the  influence  of  a  secondary 
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inspiration.  The  sixteenth  century  was  an  age  of 
the  republication  of  the  gospel.  Foremost  among 
the  popular  model  versions  are  the  German,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English.  They  have  gaihed  such  a 
hold  on  the  people  that  it  is  difficult  to  replace  them 
by  any  new  one,  however  superior  it  may  be  in 
accuracy. 

The  English  race  lias  never  been  entirely  without 
the  Bible  since  the  time  when  Augustine,  with  his 
thirty  Benedictine  monks  from  Kome,  landed  at  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  King 
Ethelbert  (597).  And  the  different  versions  mark 
the  different  epochs  of  the  English  language  and 
literature.  CcBdmon's  Metrical  Paraphrase  (680),  the 
Durham  Book  (parts  of  the  Gospels),  the  Venerable 
Bede's  Version  of  John  (ITSS),  and  several  Psalters, 
represent  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  Version  of  Wiclif 
and  his  followers  (1380),  the  Norman-English ;  the 
several  versions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  modern 
English ;  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  still 
occupies  the  first  place  among  the  English  classics, 
though  many  of  its  words  and  phrases  are  antiquated. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxon  versions  covered  only  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  and  never  attained  a  popu- 
lar circulation.  Wiclif  and  the  Lollards  were  con- 
demned by  the  Koman  Church,  and  his  version, 
which  was  derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  passed 
out  of  sight  England  was  slow  in  adopting  the 
new  light  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but,  once  reformed,  she  took  the  lead  in  zeal 
for  the  Bible.  One  effort  after  another  was  made 
to  Anglicize  it.    William  Tyndale,  one  of  the  cap- 
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tains  in  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  opened  the 
new  Bible  era  under  much  persecution  (1525),  and 
was  followed  by  Miles  Coverdale  (1535),  Thomas 
Matthew  {alias  John  Kogers,  the  martyr,  1537), 
Eichard  Taverner  (1539),  the  authors  of  the  Great 
Bible  (1540,  with  a  preface  by  Archbishop  Cranmer ; 
hence  often  called  Cranmer's  Bible),  the  Genevan 
Bible  (1560),  the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568  and  1572), 
and  King  James's  Version  (1611). 

NOTES. 

Tlie  following  testimonies  to  the  value  of  the 
Scriptures  from  different  schools  of  thought  are 
worth  comparing. 

From  the  Preface  of  King  James's  Transu^tors  (now  rarely  printed) : 
''The  Scriptares  then  being  acknowledged  to  be  so  full  and  so  perfect, 
how  can  we  excuse  ourselves  of  negligence,  if  we  do  not  study  them,  of 
curiosity,  if  we  be  not  content  with  them?  Men  talk  much  of  eipEffiuvri, 
how  many  sweet  and  goodly  things  it  had  hanging  on  it;  of  the  Philoso- 
pher's stone,  that  it  tumeth  copper  into  gold ;  of  Cornu-copia,  that  it  had 
all  things  necessary  for  food  in  it;  of  Panacea  the  herb,  that  it  was  good 
for  all  diseases ;  of  Catholicon  the  drug,  that  it  is  instead  of  all  purges ; 
of  Vulcan's  Armor,  that  it  was  an  armor  of  proof  against  all  thrusts,  and 
^1  blows,  etc.  Well,  that  which  they  falsely  or  vainly  attributed  to  these 
things,  for  bodily  good,  we  may  justly  and  with  full  measure  ascribe  unto 
the  Scripture  for  spiritual.  It  is  not  only  an  armor,  but  also  a  whole 
armory  of  weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive ;  whereby  we  may  save 
ourselves  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  It  is  not  an  herb,  but  a  tree,  or 
rather  a  whole  paradise  of  trees  of  life,  which  bring  forth  fruit  every 
month,  and  the  fruit  thereof  is  for  meat,  and  the  leaves  for  medicine. 
It  is  not  a  pot  of  manna  or  a  cruse  of  oil,  which  were  for  memory  only,  or 
for  a  meal's  meat  or  two,  but  as  it  were  a  shower  of  heavenly  bread 
sufficient  for  a  whole  host,  be  it  never  so  great,  and  as  it  were  a  whole 
cellar  full  of  oil-vessels ;  whereby  all  our  necessities  may  be  provided  for, 
and  our  debts  discharged.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  Panary  of  wholesome  food 
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against  fenowed'  traditions;  a  Physician's  shop  (St.  Basil  calleth  it)  of 
preservatives  against  poisoned  heresies;  a  Pandect  of  profitable  laws 
against  rebellious  spirits;  a  treasury  of  most  costly  jewels  against  beg- 
garly rudiments ;  finally,  a  fountain  of  most  pure  water  springing  up  unto 
everlasting  life.  And  vbat  marvel?  the  original  thereof  being  from 
heaven,  not  from  earth ;  the  Author  being  God,  not  man ;  the  Enditer,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  the  wit  of  the  apostles  or  prophets ;  the  penmen,  such  as 
were  sanctified  from  the  womb,  and  endued  with  a  principal  portion  of 
God's  Spirit;  the  matter,  verity,  piety,  purity,  uprightness;  the  form, 
God's  Word,  God's  testimony,  God's  oracles,  the  word  of  truth,  the  word 
of  salvation,  etc. ;  the  effects,  light  of  understanding,  stableness  of  persua- 
sion, repentance  from  dead  works,  newness  of  life,  holiness,  peace,  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost;  lastly,  the  end  and  reward  of  the  study  thereof,  fellow- 
ship with  the  saints,  participation  of  the  heavenly  nature,  fruition  of  an 
inheritance  immortal,  undefiled,  and  that  never  shall  fade  away.  Happy 
is  the  man  that  delighteth  in  the  Scripture,  and  thrice  happy  that  medi- 
tateth  in  it  day  and  nighL" 

Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth  (Bishop  of  Lincoln),  who  represents 
the  reverent,  devout,  patristic,  high-Anglican  type  of  exegesis,  closes  the 
Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  thus :  "  Some  have  dis- 
paraged the  style  of  Scripture  as  barbarous,  and  others  have  apologized 
for  it  as  the  work  of  illiterate  and  unlearned  men.  But  surely  these 
notions  concerning  it  are  very  erroneous.  The  diction  of  Scripture,  it  is 
true,  is  not  the  language  of  any  other  composition  in  the  world.  The 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  the  Greek  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  or 
Demosthenes.  It  is  a  language  of  its  own.  And  we  need  not  scruple  to 
affirm  that,  in  precision  of  expression,  in  pure  and  native  simplicity,  in 
delicacy  of  handling,  in  the  grouping  of  words  and  phrases,  in  dignified 
and  majestic  sublimity,  it  has  no  rival  in  the  world.       , 

**  The  more  carefully  it  is  studied,  the  more  clearly  will  this  appear. 
' Nikil  otiosum  in  Saad  Scripturd '  (Origen,  in  Epist,  ad  Roman,  c.  1). 
^ Nihil  vacuum,  neque  sine  siffno,  apud  Deum*  (Irenieus,  iv.  21).  Every 
sentence — we  might  almost  say  every  phrase — is  fraught  with  meaning. 
As  it  is  in  the  book  of  Nature,  so  is  it  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  Both 
are  from  the  same  Divine  Hand.  And  if  we  apply  to  the  language  of 
Holy  Scripture  the  same  microscopic  process  which  we  use  in  scrutinizing 
the  beauties  of  the  natural  world,  and  which  reveals  to  us  exquisite  colors 
and  the.  most  graceful  texturo  in  the  petals  of  a  flower,  the  fibres  of  a 

*  /.  €.,  mouldy. 
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plant,  the  plumage  of  a  bird,  or  the  wings  of  an  insect,  we  shall  discover  • 
new  souites  of  delight  and  admiration  in  the  least  portions  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  believe  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  employments  of  angels  and  beati- 
fied saints,  in  another  state  of  ezbtence,  to  gaze  on  the  glorious  mysteries 
of  God*s  Holy  Word." 

Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  the  genial  and  eloquent  preacher  of  Brighton^; 
of  broad  and  liberal  sympalhies,  pays  this  tribute  to  the  Bible  (in  his  sermon, 
oil  Ifupiration) :  **  This  collection  of  books  has  been  to  the  world  what 
no  other  book  has  ever  been  to  a  nation.    States  have  been  founded  onr 
its  principles.   Kings  rule  by  a  compact  based  on  it.   Men  hold  the  Bible, 
in  their  hands  when  they  give  solemn  evidence  affecting  life,  death,  or. 
property :  the  sick  man  is  almost  afraid  to  die  unless  the  Book  be  within, 
reach  of  his  hands;  the  battle>ship  goes  into  action  with  one  on.  board 
whose  office  is  to  expound  it;  its  prayers,  its  Psalms,  are  the  language  we 
use  when  we  speak  to  God;  eighteen  centuries  have  found  no  holier,  no. 
diviner  language.    If  ever  there  has  been  a  prayer  or  a  hymn  enshrined . 
in  the  heart:of  a  nation,  you  are  sure  to  find  its  basis  in  the  Bible.    There, 
is  no  new  religious  idea  given  to  the  world,  but  it  is  merely  the  develop- . 
loedt'  of  sotn€thing  given  in  the  Bible.    The  very  translation  of  it  has 
^xed  the  language  and  settled  the  idioms  of  speech.    Genaany  and  £ng- . 
land  speak  as  they  speak  because  the  Bible  was  translated.    It  has  made . 
the  most  illiterate  peasant  more  familiar  with  the  history,  customs,  and. 
geography  of  ancient  Palestine  than  with  the  localities  of  his  own  conntn'. 
Men  yrho  know  nothing  of  the  Grampians,  of  Snowdon,  or  of  Skiddaw,  are . 
at  home  in  Zion,  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  or  among  the  rills  of  CarmeL 
People  who  know  little  about  London,  know  by  heart  the  places  in 
Jerusalem  where  those  blessed  feet  trod  which  were  nailed  to  the  cross. 
Men  who  know  nothing  of  the  architecture  of  a  Christian  cathedral,  can 
yet  tell  you  about  the  pattern  of  the  Holy  Temple.    Even  this  shows  us 
the  influence  of  the  Bible.    The  orator  holds  a  thousand  men  for  half  an 
hour  breathless  —  a  thousand  men  as  one,  listening  ta  his  single  word. 
But  this  Word  of  God  has  held  a.thousand  years  spellbound ;  held  them . 
by  an  abiding  power,  even  the  universality  of  its  truth;  and  we  feel  it  to* 
be  nambre  acpU^tionrbf  booksyhut.theBiDok.*'  .: 

Dr.  Wayland  (Baptist,  late  Presideilt  of  ;Bi^Wn[  yniver8it3',' Rhode' 
Island):  "That  the  truths  ^of. the  Bible  hav^  the  power  of  awakening  an 
intense  moral  feeling  in  man  under  every,  variety  of  chigracter,  learned  or 
ignorant,  civilized  or  savage ;  that  they  make  bad  men  good,  aird  send  a 
pulse  of  healthful  feeling  through  all  the  domestic,  civil,  and  socilil'rela-  * 
tions;  that  they  teach  men  to  love  right,  to  hate  wrong,  and  to  seek  each 
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other's  welfare,  as  the  children  of  one  common  Parent 4  that  they  contrul 
the  baleful  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  thus  make  men  proficient  in 
the  science  of  self-government;  and,  finally,  that  they  teach  him  to  aspire 
after  a  conformity  to  a  Being  of  infinite  holiness,  and  fill  him  with  hopes 
infinitely  more  purifying,  more  exalted,  more  suited  to  his  nature,  than 
any  other  which  this  world  has  ever  known,  are  facts  as  incontrovertible 
as  the  laws  of  philosophy  or  the  demonstration  of  mathematics." 

Goethe  :  '*  I  am  convinced  that  the  Bible  grows  in  beauty  the  more 
we  understand  it,  t.  e.,  the  more  we  see  that  ever}'  word  to  which  we  give 
a  general  meaning  and  a  particular  application  to  ourselves  has  had  a 
specific  and  direct  reference  to  definite  conditions  of  time  and  place."  In 
another  place  the  great  poet  says  (in  the  Gesprdche  mit  Eckermatmj  shortly 
before  his  death) :  *'  We  cannot  estimate  the  debt  of  thanks  we  owe  to 
Luther  and  the  Reformation.  No  matter  how  much  intellectual  culture 
may  progress,  how  much  the  natural  sciences  in  ever-growing  expansion 
and  depth  may  grow,  and  the  human  mind  expand  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
it  will  never  be  able  to  exceed  the  height  and  moral  culture  of  Christian- 
ity as  it  shines  in  the  Gospels." 

•  Heinrich  Ewald,  the  great  Hebrew  scholar,  and  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  independent  critics  and  commentators,  when  Dean  Stanley,  then 
a  student  from  Oxford,  called  on  him,  grasped  a  small  Greek  Testament 
and  said  with  intense  earnestness :  ^  In  this  little  book  is  contained  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  world."  Stanley  never  forgot  the  deep  impression  which 
this  remark  made  upon  him  (see  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
Lectures  on  the  IJistory  oftlie  Jewish  Churchy  p.  x.). 

ORIGIN   OF  THE  AUTHORIZED   VERSION. 

King  James's. Version  is  the  last  and  the  best  of 
the  English  vereions  of  the  Reformation  period,  and 
hence  it  finally  superseded  all  its  predecessors.  It 
is  the  mature  fruit  of  three  generations  of  Bible 
students  and  translators,  and  embodies  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  older  versions. 

It  originated  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
iq  January,  A.D.  1604.*     When  King  James  I.,  the 

'  Old  style,  January,  1G08. 
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son  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  raised  from  the  throne  of  Presbyterian  Scotland 
to  that  of  Episcopal  England,  he  summoned  the  lead- 
ers of  the  conservative  or  Conformist  and  the  radi- 
cal or  Puritan  parties  to  his  presence,  that  he  might 
act  as  umpire  on  the  points  of  dispute  between  them. 
Dr.  Eeynolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford)  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Puritans,  proposed 
among  other  reforms  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  Bishop  of  London  (Bancroft)  objected ;  but  the 
king — moved,  as  it  seems,  chiefly  by  theological 
vanity  and  intense  dislike  of  the  popular  Geneva 
Version — accepted  the  proposition,  and  afterwards 
appointed  the  translators  and  prescribed  the  rules, 
though  he  took  good  care  that  the  enterprise  should 
not  cost  him  a  penny.  By  granting  the  request  for 
a  new  version  he  pleased  the  Puritans,  and  hoped 
to  stop  their  complaints;  while  by  abusing  the 
Geneva  Version,  with  its  alleged  "  seditious  and 
traitorous  notes,"  he  conciliated  the  Churchmen  and 
allayed  their  suspicion.  Both  parties  heartily  ac- 
quiesced and  united  in  what  proved  to  be  a  most 
useful  work.  It  is  the  only  result  of  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  and  the  greatest  event,  we  may 
say,  the  only  redeeming  feature,  of  the  inglorious 
reign  of  the  monarch  whose  name  it  bears.  It  pre- 
sents a  striking  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
in  overruling  even  the  weakness  and  folly  of  men 
for  the  general  good. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  characteristic 
discussion  which  led  to  so  great  a  result : 
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"Dr.  Rbykolds.— Mar  yoiir  Majesty  be  pleased  that  there  might  be 
a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  such  as  are  extant  being  corrupt,  and  not 
answering  the  original. 

"And  he  instanced  three  particulars:  Gal.  iv.  25,  in  the  original, 
avaroixii,  is  ill  translated,  *  bordfretk,*    Psa.  cv.  28,  in  the  original,  *  They . 
were  not  disobedient,*  is  ill  translated,  *  They  were  not  obedi^f^,^    Psa.  cvi. 
80,  in  the  original,  *  Phinehas  executed  judgment,'  is  ill  translated, 
^  Phinehas  stood  vp  and  prayed,^ 

"  Bishop  of  London. — If  every  man'a  humour  might  be  followed,  there 
would  be  no  end  of  translating. 

"  His  Majesty. — I  profess  I  could  never  yet  see  a  Bible  well  translated 
in  English ;  but  I  think  that,  of  all.  that  of  Geneva  is  the  worst.  I  wish 
some  special  pains  were  taken  fur  a  uniform  translation ;  which  should  be 
done  by  the  best  learned  in  both  Universities,  then  reviewed  by  the  Bish- 
ops, presented  to  the  Privy  Council,  lastly,  ratified  by  Royal  Authority,  to 
be  read  in  the  whole  Church,  and  no  other. 

"  Bishop  of  London. — But  it  is  fit  that  no  marginal  notes  should  be 
added  thereunto.  ■" 

"  His  Majesty. — That  caveat  is  well  put  in ;  for  in  the  Geneva  trans- 
lation (given  me  by  an  English  lady),  some  notes  are  partial,  untrue, 
seditious,  and  savouring,  too  much  of  dangerous  and  traitorous  conceits. . 
As,  for  example,  in  Exod.  i.  19,  disobedience  to  kings  is  allowed  in  a' 
marginal  note^  and,  2  Chron.  xv.  16,  King  Asa  is  taxed  in  the. note  for 
only  deposing  his  mother  for  idolatry,  and  not  killing  her,   .To  conclude/ 
this  point:  let  errors  in  matters  of  faith  be  amended,  and  indifferent 
things  be  interpreted,  and  a  gloss  added  unto  them.    For  as  Bartolus  de 
Regno  saith,  that  'a  king  with  some  weakness  is  better  than  still  a  change;* ' 
so  rather  a  church  with  some  faults  than  an  innovation.     And  surely  if  ' 
these  were  the  greatest  matters  that  grieved  you,  I  need  not  have  been, 
troubled  with  such  importunities  and  complaints. 

"And  withal,  looking  upon  the  lords,  his  Majesty  shook  his  head, 
smiling." 

NOTES. 

1.  The  connection  of  King  James  with  the  Authorized  Version  fortu- 
nately did  not  go  beyond  the  permission  and  the  initial  arrangements. 
It  was  very  natural  and  necessary  at  a  time  when  the  king  was  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  ruler  of  England.  James  I.  was  shrewd, 
quick-witted,  and  well-read  in  all  the  mysteries  of  kingcraft,  priestcraft^ 
witchcraft,  and  the  tobacco  controversy,  but  destitute  of  personal  dignity, 
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as  ugly  as  his  mother  was  beautiful,  pedantic,  despotic,  cowardly,  and 
contemptibly  mean.  His  motto  in  church  polity  was,  **  No  bishop,  no 
king;"  and  his  short  method  with  Dissenters,  "Just  hang  them,  that's 
alL"  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  called  him  **  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.^ 
Macaulay  remarks  that  England  *'  owes  more  to  the  weaknesses  and  mean^ 
nesses  of  James  than  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  much  better  sovereigns," 
and  that  this  monarch  exhibited  to  the  world  English  royalty  **  stammer- 
ing, slobbering,  shedding  unmanly  tears,  trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and 
talking  in  the  style  alternately  of  a  buffoon  and  a  pedagogue."  And  yet 
his  courtiers  and  bishops  thought  him  as  wise  as  Solomon,  and  the  trans-^ 
lators  of  the  Bible,  in  the  dedication  which  used  to  be  printed  in  front 
of  every  copy,  salute  his  appearance  as  the  rising  '*of  the  Sun  in  his 
strength,"  call  him  ''a  most  tender  and  loving  nursing  father"  of  the 
Church,  humbly  crave  his  ^  approbation  and  patronage  "  for  their  work, 
and  wish  that,  being  endowed  ^  with  many  singular  and  extraordinary 
graces,"  he  *^  may  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  in  this  latter  age." 

It  IS  a  great  advantage  of  the  Bevision  of  1881  that  it  owes  nothing  to 
royal  favor,  and  is  independent  of  Erastian  theories.  The  days  of  royal 
supremacy  in  matters  of  religion  are  gone  forever. 
'  2.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  both  flat- 
tering to  James  and  unfavorable  to  the  Puritans :  (1)  one  in  a  Letter  from 
Court  by  Toby  Matthew,*  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  Archbishop  Hutton,  of  York, 
printed  in  Strype,  Whitffi/l,  vol.  iii.  pp.  402-407,  and  in  Edward  Cardwell, 
A  History  ofConfn-encet . .  .from  1558  to  1690  (Oxford,  1841),  pp.  161- 
166 ;  and  (2)  one  much  fuller,  by  William  Barlow,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester, 
under  the  title:  The  Stimme  and  Substance  of  the  Conference  which  it  Pleased 
hit  Excellent  Majestic  to  have  iffith  the  Lords,  Bishops,  and  Others  of  his 
Clergie  ,,,inhis  Majesties  Privie-chamber,  at  Hampton  Court,  Jan,  14, 1608, 
reprinted  in  Cardwell,  L  c,  pp.  1 67-212.  Barlow  was  one  of  the  translators, 
and  was  employed  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  to  draw  up  the  account. 
Besides,  we  have  a  short  letter  of  King  James  to  some  person  unknown, 
in  Scotland  (Cardwell,  pp.  160, 161),  in  which  he  boasts  that  he  had  *' pep- 
pered the  Puritans  here  "  (in  England)  '*  as  soundly  as  ye  have  done  the 
Papists  there "  (in  Scotland),  and  adds :  **  It  were  no  reason,  that  those 
that  will  refuse  the  airy  sign  of  the  Cross  after  baptism  should  have  their 
purses  stuffed  with  any  more  solid  and  substantial  crosses."  Thomas 
Fuller,  in  h|s  charming  Church  History  of  Britain  (1656),  book  x.  sect.  1, 
gives  a  good  abridgment  from  Barlow's  account,  with  which  I  have  com- 
pared it,  inserting  a  few  words  from  the  same  (see  Cardwell.  pp.  187, 188). 
Barlow  was  so  impressed  with  the  ^^  admirable  speeches  of  his  excellent 
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Majestie,**  that  he  compared  them  to  Solomon's  **  apples  of  gold,  with 
pictures  of  silver  "  (p.  169).  **  His  Majestie's  gracious  conclusion  was  so 
piercing,  as  that  it  fetched  tears  from  some  on  both  sides"  (p.  212).  The 
translators,  in  their  Preface,  give  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  account  of  the 
origin  bf  their  work,  as  follows  (Scrivener's  edition,  p.  exit  sq.) :  "  The 
very  hutorical  truth  is,  that  upon  the  importunate  petitions  of  the  Puri- 
tans at  his  Majesty's  coming  to  this  crown,  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court  having  been  appointed  for  hearing  their  complaints,  when  by  force 
of  reason  they  were  put  from  all  other  grounds,  they  had  recourse  at  the 
last  to  this  shift,  that  they  could  not  with  good  conscience  subscribe  to 
the  Communion-book,  since  it  maintained  the  Bible  as  it  was  there  trans- 
lated, which  was,  as  they  said,  a  most  corrupted  translation.  And  although 
this  was  judged  to  be  but  a  very  poor  and  empty  shift,  yet  even  hereupon 
did  his  Majesty  begin  to  bethink  himself  of  the  good  that  might  ensue  by 
a  new  translation,  and  presently  after  gave  order  for  this  translation, 
which  is  now  presented  unto  thee.  Thus  much  to  satisfy  our  scrupulous 
brethren." 

3.  Of  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  originator  of  the  Authorized  Version,  Dr.  Thomas 
Fuller  gives  the  following  interesting  account  {Church  History  of  Britain^ 
bk.  X.  sect.  3) :  "In  the  translating  of  the  Bible,  one  of  the  eminent  persons 
employed  therein  was  translated  Into  a  better  life«  May  21st — namely.  Dr. 
John  Reynolds,  King's  Professor  in  Oxford,  born  in  Devonshire  with  Bishop 
Jewel  and  Mr.  Hooker,  and  all  three  bred  in  Corpus  Christi  College  in 
Oxford.  No  one  county  in  England  bare  three  such  men  (contemporary 
at  large),  in  what  college  soever  they  were  bred ;  no  college  in  England 
bred  such  three  men,  in  what  county  soever  they  were  bom. 

*'  This  John  Reynolds  at  the  first  was  a  zealous  Papist,  whilst  William, 
his  brother,  was  as  earnest  a  Protestant;  and  afterwards  Providence  so 
onlered  it,  that  by  their  mutual  disputation,  John  Reynolds  turned  an 
eminent  Protestant,  and  William  an  inveterate  Papist,  in  which  persuasion 
he  died. 

"  This  gave  the  occasion  to  an  excellent  couplet  of  verses,  concluding 
with  this  distich : 

*  Quod  genua  hoc  pugna  f  ubi  victus  gaudet  uterquCy 

Et  simul  alteruter  se  niperasse  doletJ 
''What  war  is  this?  when  conquer'd  both  are  glad, 
And  either  to  have  conquer'd  other  sad.' 

"  Daniel  saith,  *  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased,'  Dan.  xii.  4.  But  here,  indeed,  was  a  strange  transcursion,  and 
remarkable  the  effects  thereof. 
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**WiB  memory  was  little  less  than  miraculous,  he  himself  being. the 
truest  table  to  the  multitude  of  voluminous  books  [works?]  he  had  read 
over;  whereby  he  could  readily  turn  to  all  material  passages  in  every  leaf, 
page,  volume,  paragraph^not  to  descend  lower,  to  lines  and  letters.  As 
his  memory  was  a  faithful  indexy  so  his  reason  was  a  solid  ju(2ea;  of  what  he 
read ;  his  humility  set  a  lustre  on  all  (admirably  that  the  whole  should 
be  so  low,  whose  several  parts  were  so  high) ;  communicative  of  what  he 
knew  to  any  that  desired  information  herein,  like  a  tree  loaden  with  fruit, 
bowing  down  its  branches  to  all  that  desired  to  ease  it  of  the  burden 
thereof;  de8er\'ing  this  epitaph:  *Iiuxrium  est  utrum  doctior  an  melior, 

**  His  disaffection  to  the  discipline  established  in  England  was  not  so 
great  as  some  bishops  did  suspect,  or  as  more  nonconformists  did  believe. 
No  doubt,  he  desired  the  abolishing  of  some  ceremonies  for  the  ease  of  the 
conscience  of  others,  to  which  in  his  own  practice  he  did  willingly  submit, 
constantly  wearing  hood  and  surplice,  and  kneeling  at  the  sacrament.  On 
his  deathbed  he  earnestly  desired  absolution,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  received  it  from  Dr.  Holland,  whose  hand  he 
affectionately  kissed,  in  expression  of  the  joy  he  received  thereby.  Dr. 
Featley  made  his  funeral  oration  in  the  college ;  Sir  Isaac  Wake  in  the 
universitv." 

V 

INSTRUCTIONS   TO   THE   TRANSLATORS. 

The  rules  for  the  execution  of  the  translation,  or 
revision,  rather,  were  drawn  up  by  an  unknown 
hand,  probably  under  the  direction  of  Bancroft,  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  and  are  as  follows :  * 

1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  truth  of  the  original  will 
permit. 

2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the  other 
names  of  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  nigh  as  may  be,  accordingly  as  they 
were  vulgarly  used. 

3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  viz.^  the  word  Church,  not  to 
be  translated  Citngregation,  etc 

'  The  text  varies  in  different  books.  The  English  delegates  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort  reduced  the  final  number  of  the  rules  to  seven.  See  West- 
cott,  pp.  150  sqq. ;  Eadie,  ii.  191  sqq. 
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4.  When  a  word  hath  diren  significations,  that  to  be  kept  which  hath 
been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  of  the  ancient  fathers,  being  agree- 
able to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of  the  faith. 

5.  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all  or  as 
little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  afiixed,  but  only  for  the  explanation 
of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words  which  cannot,  without  some  circumlocu- 
tion, so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text. 

7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down  as  shall  serve 
for  the  fit  reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same  chapter  or 
chapters ;  and  having  translated  or  amended  them  severally  by  himself 
where  he  thinketh  good,  all  to  meet  together,  confer  what  they  have  done, 
and  agree  for  their  parts  what  shall  stand. 

9.  As  any  one  company  hath  dispatched  any  one  book  in  this  manner, 
they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  seriously  and  judiciously ; 
for  his  majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point. 

10.  If  any  company',  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  doubt  or  differ 
upon  any  place,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  note  the  place,  and  withall 
send  the  reasons;  to  which  if  they  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  com- 
pounded at  the  general  meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of 
each  company  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurit}*-  is  doubted  of,  letters  to  be 
directed  by  authority  to  send  to  any  learned  man  in  the  land  for  his  judg- 
ment of  such  a  place. 

12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy,  ad- 
monishing them  of  this  translation  in  hand,  and  to  move  and  charge  as 
many  as  being  skillful  in  the  tongues  and  having  taken  pains  in  that 
kind,  to  se^d  his  particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at  West- 
minster, Cambridge,  or  Oxford. 

13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  Westminster 
and  Chesterj  for  Westminster,  and  the  king's  professors  in  Hebrew  or 
Greek  in  the  two  universities. 

14.  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree  better  with  the  text 
than  the  Bishops'  Bible:  Tyndale's,  Matthew's,  Coverdale's,  Whitchurch's 
[Cranmer's],  Geneva. 

15.  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or  four  of  the 
most  ancient  and  grave  divines  in  either  of  the  universities,  not  employed 
in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by  the  vice-chancellor,  upon  conference  with 
the  rest  of  the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the  translations,  as  well  Hebrew 
as  Greek,  for  the  better  observation  of  the  fourth  rule  above  specified. 
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PROQBESS  OF  THE  WOKK. 

Six  months  after  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
the  king  commissioned  fifty-four  dignitaries  and 
"scholars  who  had  been  selected  by  some  competent, 
fthough  unknown,  authority  (probably  the  Universi- 
ties), ias  translators,  and  directed  Bancroft,  who  in 
the  meantime  had  become  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burjr,*  to  make  provision  for  their  compensation  by 
church  preferments.  Instead  of  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample by  a  liberal  subscription,  he  requested  the 
bishops  and  chapters  to  subscribe,  which  was  not 
done.  The  translators  "  received  nothing  but  free 
entertainement  in  the  colleges  till  some  of  them  met 
in  London. for  the  final  revision  of  the  work."  *  The 
necessary  expenses  were  mostly  borne  by  the  printer 
and  publisher,  Robert  Barker,  to  the  extent  of  £3500.' 
But  several  of  the  translators  were  indirectly  reward- 
ed by  being  promoted  to  deaneries  or  bishoprics,  dur- 
ing or  after  the  completion  of  their  labors.* 

'  The  translators,  in  their  Preface,  call  him  **  the  chief  overseer  and 
ipyoSiMKitiQ  under  his  Majesty,  to  whom  not  only  we,  but  also  our  whole 
Church,  was  [were]  much  bound."  Bancroft  was  not  one  of  them,  but  is 
said  to  have  "  altered  the  translation  in  fourteen  places  to  make  it  speak 
prelatical  language"  (WestcQtt,  p.  146).  He  showed  a  violent  temper  at 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  so  that  even  the  king  rebuked  him.  He 
died  Nov.  2, 1610. 

'  Anderson,  ii.  381 ;  Westcott,  145  sq. 

'  Eadie,  ii.  201.  Matthew  Barker  (the  son  of  Bobert,  citizen  and 
stationer  of  London)  paid  afterwards  £600  for  a  reversionary  right  of  the 
monopoly  of  printing  the  Bible  in  1635. 

*  Eadie  (ii.  190  sq.)  gives  an  account  of  these  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
Those  rewarded  by  bishoprics  are  Andrewes,  Overall,  Miles  Smith,  Ravis, 
Abbot,  Tomson,  Barlow.     Henry  Savile  was  knighted. 
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The  actual  number  of  scholars  engaged  in  the 
work  was  only  forty-seven ;  the  remaining  seven 
may  have  declined,  or  resigned,  or  died  before  the 
work  began.  The  translators  embraced  many  of 
the  best  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars  of  England  at 
the  time.  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  real  mover  of  the 
enterprise,  is  described  by  Anthony  Wood  as  a 
prodigious  man,  who  "  had  turned  over  all  writers, 
profane,  ecclesiastical,  and  divine,  all  the  councils, 
fathers,  and  histories  of  the  Church."  He  was 
assigned  to  the  company  which  had  in  charge  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  he 
died  in  May,  1607,  four  years  before  the  publication 
of  the  work,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Dr.  John 
Harding,  Eegius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Dr.  An- 
drewes.  Dean  of  Westminster,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (d.  1618),  who  acted  as  head  of  the  com- 
pany intrusted  with  the  translation  of  Genesis  to 
2  Kings,  was  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety, 
and  his  sermons  and  Prece%  Privatce  (in  Greek  and 
Latin,  translated  by  Dean  Stanhope,  1826)  are  still 
read  with  profit.  Overall,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich  (d.  1619),  compiled 
the  "Convocation  Book,"  and  wrote  the  sacramental 
part  of  the  Church  Catechism.  Sir  Henry  Savile, 
Provost  of  Eton,  was  an  eminent  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar.  Bed  well  was  master  of  Arabic.  Dr.  Saravia, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  of  Spanish  descent,  a 
-Belgian  by  birth,  the  bosom  friend  of  Richard 
Hooker,  was  well  versed  in  modern  languages. 
Miles  Smith,  of  the  first  Oxford  Company,  elect- 
ed Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1612  (d.  1624),  had 
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"  Hebrew  at  Iiis  finger  ends,"  was  "  well  versed 
in  patristic  writings  and  rabbinical  glosses,"  but 
is  best  known  as  the  jSnal  editor  and  reputed  au- 
thor of  the  Preface  ( "  The  Translators  to  the 
Reader").*  Thonaas  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Winchesier, 
was,  along  with  Miles  Smith,  appointed  final  reviser, 
and  prepared  the  summary  of  contents  or  chapter 
headings.  Most  of  the  other  members  are  now  for- 
gotten ;  but  they  live  in  their  work,  which  is  more 
important  than  the  workmen. 

The  translators  were  divided  into  six  companies — 
two  of  them  met  at  Westminster  (London),  two  at 
Cambridge,  and  two  at  Oxford.  The  Scriptures, 
including  the  Apocrypha,  were  in  like  manner  di- 
vided into  six  portions,  and  one  portion  assigned  to 
each  company.  .  In  this  respect  the  arrangement  of 
the  modern  revisers,  who  were  divided  into  two 
companies  onlj^,  one  for  the  Old  ^  and  one  for  the 
New  Testament, w;as  wiser,  and  secured  greater  unity 
and  consistency  of  translation. 

Of  the  method  of  work  we  know  very  little.  The 
translators  left  no  record  of  their  labors.  "  Never," 
says  Dr.  Scrivener,  "  was  a  great  enterprise,  like  the 
production  of  our  Authorized  Version,  carried  out 
with  less  knowledge  handed  down  to  posterity  of 
the  laborers,  their  method  and  order  of  working." 
If  the  author  of  the  Preface,  instead  of  a  heap  of 

'  It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Gloucester, 
as  chairman  of  the  New  Testament  Company,  prepared  the  first  draft  of 
the  Preface  to  the  Revision  of  1881.  It  makes  no  show  of  irrelevant 
learning,  and  is  much  shorter,  but  far  more  to  the  point  than  the  old 
Preface. 

21 
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quotations  from  the  fathers,  had  given  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  mode  af  procedure,  he  would  have  done 
better  service  to  posterity.  He  mentions,  however, 
the  tinie  of  work — viz., "  twice  seven  times  seventy- 
two  days  "  (with  reference  to  the  seventy-two  days' 
work  on  the  Septuagint),  and  the  use  of  "  Chaldee, 
Hebrew,  Syrian,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  and  Dutch  [German]  translators  or  com- 
mentators." '  John  Selden,  who  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  old  when  the  translation  appeared,  has 
preserved  a  significant  hint.  He  says,  in  his  "  Table- 
Talk :"  ''  The  English  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
the  best  translation  in  the  world,  and  renders  the 
sense  of  the  original  best,  taking  in  for  the  English 
translation  the  Bishops'  Bible  as  well  as  King 
James's.  Tlie  translation  in  King  James's  time  took 
an  excellent  way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given 
to  him  who  was  most  excellent  in  such  a  tongue  (as 
the  Apocrypha  to  Andre\«r  Downs),  and  then  they 
met  together,  and'  one  read  the  translation^  the  rest 
holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the 
learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc. ; 
if  they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke ;  if  not,  he  read 
on." ' 

The  enumeration  of  these  translations  agrees  with 
the  Translators'  Preface.  The  French. version  was 
probably  that  of  Olivetan  (1535)  as  revised  by  the 
Pastors  of  Geneva  (1588) ;  the  Spanish  those  of  De 
Reyna  (1569)  and  De  Valera  (1602) ;  the  Italian  that 

'  Published  after  his  death  (1654)  by  his  amanuensis,  Richard  Milward, 
in  1689.  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  Edward  Arber,  London,  1862,  p.  20. 
Selden  represented  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  Long  Parliament. 
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of  Diodati  (1607);  the  "Dutch"  (omitted  by  Selden, 
but  mentioned  by  the  Translators)  those  of  Leo  Judse 
(in  the  Swiss-German  dialect.  Zurich,  1524r-295 1531, 
1536, 1540),  and  of  Luther  (1522-1534,  last  edition 
by  Luther  himself,  1545),  both  of  which  had  already 
been  used  in  previous  versions. 

The  new  version  was  completed  seven  years  after 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  but,  owing  to  some 
delay,  it  was  not  actually  undertaken  till  1607,  and 
did  not  occupy  more  than  two  years  and  three 
quarters.  It  was  published  in  a  large  folio  volume 
at  London,  1611,  with  a  dedication  "  To  the  Most 
High  and  Mighty  Prince  James,  by  the  Grace  of 
God  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,"  and  with  a  very  long 
and  learned,  but  pedantic  and  tedious,  preface  by 
Dr.  Miles  Smith.  Two  folio  editions  were  printed 
in  that  year,  and  also  a  duodecimo  edition  of  the 
New  Testament ;  how  many  copies  of  each  is  not 
known  (probably  less  than  ten  thousand),  nor  is  it 
known  which  of  the  two  folio  editions  is  the  first. 
They  diflfer  in  a  great  many  places,*  and  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  1613  again  differs  from  both.'  All  three  are 
disfigured  by  numerous  and  serious  typographical 
errors.  Translators,  editors,  and  printers  are  not  in- 
fallible," lest  any  should  boast.    The  Bible  is  not  an 

'  See  the  list  of  variations  between  the  two  editions  of  1611  in  Scrivener, 
Appendix  B,  Ixxxvi.  sqq. 

'  The  Oxford  fac-siroile  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1611  gives  a  list  cover- 
ing sixteen  columns  of  variations  between  one  of  the  editions  of  1611  and 
the  one  of  1613. 

'  Not  even  the  Pope  of  Rome,  when  he  undertakes  to  edit  the  Scriptures, 
as  Sixtus  V.  did.    See  p.  150. 
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idol  to  be  worshipped,  but  a  book  of  life,  to  be 
studied  again  and  again  by  every  generation  to  the 
end  of  time. 

NoTB.— Dr.  Scrivener  speaks  of  the  "  shameful"  editing  of  the  first  two 
editions,  and  charges  both  with  *' innumerable  errors  of  the  press,  some 
peculiar  to  a  single  issue,  not  a  few  (including  nearly  all  the  false  textual 
references  in  the  margin)  common  to  both"  (p.  xii.)*  Among  the  typo- 
graphical errors  are  such  as  ^Judas^  for  *^ Jesus"  (in  Matt.  xxvLd6); 
"  sen-e  thee  "  for  **  serve  me  "  (Exod.  ix.  18) ;  "  hoopt "  for  "  hooks  "  (Exod, 
xxxviii.  11);  **plaine"  for  "plague"  (Lev.  xiii.  66);  "ye  shall  not  eat" 
for  "  ye  shall  eat "  (Lev.  xvii.  14) ;  "  he  went  into  the  citie  "  for  **  she  went ". 
(Ruth  iii.  15,  where  **  she  "  is  preferred  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulgate,  ingreasa 
estf  but  the  Hebrew  verb  is  masculine,  Kb^});  "sheteed^^  for  "hewed" 
(Hos.  vL  5),  etc 

The  folio  edition  of  1018  varies  fh>m  the  one  of  1611  in  more  than  four 
hundred  places;  and,  while  correcting  some  of  the  old  errors,  it  has  a 
larger  number  of  new  ones  as  bad  as  the  old— «.^., "  the  fast  of  the  beast" 
for  "the  fat  of  the  beast"  (Lev.  vii.  26);  ^ water"  for  "matter"  (1  Sam. 
X.  16);  "were"  for  "year"  (2  Kings  xxii.  8);  "in  the  throne  of  David" 
for  "  in  the  room  of  David  "  (2  Chron.  vi.  10) ;  "  we  would  not  leave  "  for 
"  we  would  leave  "  (Xeh.  x  .81) ;  "  shined  through  darkness  "  for  "  walked  " 
(Job  xxix.  8);  "she  delighted  herself"  for  "she  defiled  herself"  (Ezek. 
xxiii,  7) ;  "I  praise  you "  for  " I  praise  you  not "  (1  Cor.  xi.  17) ;  " doings " 
for  "things"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  14);  ** continue  your  love"  for  "confirm  your 
love"  (2  Cor.  ii.  8);  ** selves"  for  "souls"  (1  Pet.  L  22);  "may  be  laid 
to  their  charge"  for  "may  not  be  laid"  (1  Tim.  iv.  16).  In  many  edi- 
tions "  enticed  "  is  substituted  for  "  enriched,"  "  eject "  for  "  elect,"  "  leadeth 
them  not "  for  "  leadeth  them  out."  See  the  long  lists  of  errors  in  the 
Oxford  reprint  of  the  first  edition ;  in  Loflie,  /.  c,  68  sqq. ;  in  Scrivener,  L  c. 
pp.  Ixviiu  sqq. ;  and  in  Eadie,  The  English  Bibte,  it  291  sqq. 

Later  editors  made  some  improvements  which  have  held  the  ground : 
as  "help  thou  mine  unbelief"  for  "help  my  unbelief"  (Mark  ix.  24); 
"let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us"  fur  "let  us  runne  with 
patience  unto  the  race"  (Heb.  xii.  1) ;  "  Drusilla  which  was  a  Jewess"  for 
"Jew"  (Acts  xxiv.  24);  ** appointed  to  death"  for  "approved  to  death" 
(1  Cor.  iv.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  they  introduced  many  new  typograph- 
ical blunders,  some  of  which  are  both  curious  and  ominous,  and  have 
given  nicknames  to  the  copies  containing  them.  Everybody  has  heard 
of  the  "Vinegar  Bible"  ("the  most  sumptuous  of  all  Oxford  Bibles," 
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printed  by  J.  fiaskett,  Oxford,  1717,  in  1  vol.,  imperial  ful.;  also  called 
"  a  Batkett'fuW  of  printer's  errors  "),  which  has  "  vinegar  "  for  "  vineyard  " 
in  the  heading  of  the  column  containing  the  parable  of  the  vineyanl 
(Luke  XX.).  The  worst  error  is  in  the  **  Wicked  Bible,"  printed  by  Robert 
Barker  and  John  Bill,  London,  1631, 8vo,  which  omits,  perhaps  from  sheer 
deviltry  of  the  printer,  the  ^  not "  in  the  seventh  commandment  (Exod. 
XX.  14).  The  printer  was  fined  £300  by  Archbishop  Laud  for  changing 
the  prohibition  of  adultery  into  a  command,  and  the  money  was  used  for 
the  purchase  of  a  font  of  Greek  type  for  the  Oxford  University.  Four 
copies  of  this  Bible  are  left,  one  in  the  licnox  Library,  New  York.  There 
is  a  German  edition  of  the  Bible  in  WolfenbUttel  of  1731,  with  the  same 
extraordinary  omission.  (See  BibUa  in  the  CaxUm  Exhibitiony  p.  114  sq.) 
We  have  a  standard  translation,  but  not  a  standard  text.  There  are  no 
two  editions  alike,  unless  those  printed  from  the  same  stereotype  plates, 
and  there  is  no  absolute  standard  edition.  A  committee  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  in  examining  six  different  editions  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, discovered  nearly  24,000  variations  in  the  text  and  punctuation.  See 
*'  Report  of  the  History  and  Recent  Collation  of  the  English  Version  of  the 
Bible,  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Versions  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  adopted  May  Ist,  1851 "  (printed  in 
the  American  Bible  House,  p.  31).  Dr.  Blayney's  revision  (1769)  is  the 
standard  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  but  has  undergone  various  modi- 
fications and  corrections  (see  Eadie,  ii.  305).  Eyre  and  Strahan's  quarto 
edition  of  1812  was  adopted  as  the  standard  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  but  it  has  several  errors — f.y.,  ^ahonV^  for 
"above"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2);  "Ao/y  body"  for  "whole  body"  (Eadie,  ii.  306). 
Dr.  Scrivener's  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  is  no  doubt  the  most  critical 
edition,  but  his  text  is  eclectic,  and  his  departures  from  the  editions  of  161 1 
and  1613  are  very  numerous.  See  the  lists  in  his  Appendix  A,  pp.  Ixviii.- 
Ixxxvi. 

RECEPTION  OP  THE  N]6:W   VERSION. 

The  new  version  was  received  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence by  some,  and  with  violent  opposition  by  others.* 

'  Compare  here  Trench,  On  the  A  ulhorized  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
menft  chap.  xi.  (p.  163  sqq.  in  Harpers'  edition),  and  Eadie,  The  English 
BibUf  ii.  264  sqq.  Archbishop  Trench  shows  that  the  charges  of  Roman- 
ists and  Arminians  are  mostly  unfounded. 
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This  is  just  what  the  translators  expected.    They 
begin  their  Preface  to  the  Header  with  this  sentence: 

"Zeal  to  promote  the  common  good,  whether  it  be  by  devising  any 
thing  ourselves,  or  revising  that  which  hath  been  laboured  by  others,  de- 
serveth  certainly  much  respect  and  esteem,  but  yet  findeth  but  cold  enter- 
tainment in  the  world.  It  is  welcomed  with  suspicion  instead  of  love, 
and  with  emulation  instead  of  thanks :  and  if  there  be  any  hole  left  for 
cavil  to  enter  (and  cavil,  if  it  do  not  find  a  hole,  will  make  one),  it  is  sure 
to  be  misconstrued,  and  in  danger  to  be  condemned.  This  will  easily  be 
granted  by  as  many  as  know  story,  or  have  any  experience.  For  was 
there  ever  any  thing  projected,  that  savoured  any  way  of  newness  or  re- 
newing, but  the  same  endured  many  a  storm  of  gainsaying  or  opposition?" 

The  first  attack  came  from  the  famous  Hebraist, 
Dr.Broughton,and  was  an  unqualified  condemnation 
inspired  by  personal  animosity,  which  neutralized 
its  effect.*  Yet  John  Lightfoot,  who  edited  his 
works,  and  had  no  superior  in  his  age  for  Hebrew 
and  Rabbinical  lore,  seems  to  have  sympathized 
with  him  in  his  low  estimate  of  the  version ;  for  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
August,  1645,  he  urged  them  "  to  think  of  a  review 
and  survey  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,"  which 
should  be  "  exact,  vigorous,  and  lively." ' 

Most  of  the  objections  in  that  polemical  age  were 
raised  against  the  theology  of  the  version  rather 
than  its  scholarship.  Soman  Catholics  accused  it 
of  falsifying  the  Scriptures  in  favor  of  Protestant 
heresy.*     Arminians  discovered  in  it  a  Calvinistic 

^  See  above,  pp.  291, 292. 

^  WorkSj  vol.  i.  p.  xv.,  quoted  by  Eadie,  ii.  344. 

'  Gregory  Martin  had  made  a  most  elaborate  attaclc  against  the  older 
English  versions  in  1582.  Afterwards  Thomas  Ward,  a  convert  to  Rome, 
and  at  last  a  soldier  in  the  Papal  Guards,  wrote  Errata  of  the  Protettant 
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bias,  owing  to  the  great  influence  which  Beza's  Greek 
Testament  and  Latin  notes  had  upon  the  transla- 
tors. Dr.  Robert  Gell,  a  decided  Arminian,  who 
had  been,  chaplain  to  Arqhbishop  Abbot  of  Canter- 
bury^ wrote  a^  late  as  1659  a  folio  volume  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  pages  to  disparage  the  vei^sion.^ 
.Puritans  agreed  with  its  theology,  but  found  fault 
with  its  Church  polity  and  ritual,  on  tlie  ground  of 
retaining  such  terms  as  "church,"  "bishop,"  "or- 
dain," "  Easter." '    Arians  and  Socinians  of  a  later 

BiNe,  in  1683;  2d  ed.  1688;  reprinted  in  Dublin,  1807;  with  a  Preface 
by  Lingard,  1810;  and  with  a  letter  by  Milner,  1841.  Ward  calls  his 
work  an  abridgmenti  but  exceeds  Martin  in  ferocity.  He  "  accuses  King 
James's  translators  of  blasphemy,  most  damnable  corrpptions,  intolerable 
deceit,  and  vile  imposture "  (Eadie,  ii.  ^67).  The  best  answer  to  such 
calumnies  is  the  eulogy  of  the  Authorized  Version  by  such  a  fervent  con- 
vert as  Dr.  Faber. 

'  Esiay  towards  the  Amendment  of  the  Last  English  Translation  of  the 
Bible,  Loudon,  1659.  Gell  charged  the  translators  with  deliberate  mis- 
translation in  favor  of  Calvinism,  for  inserting  the  words  U  shall  he  given^ 
in  Matt.  xx.  23.  Dr.  Trench  says  of  Gell  that  he  was  "a  really  learned 
man,  but  cross-grained,  ill-tempered,  and  in  his  reaction  against  Calvinistic 
excesses  running  into  dangerous  extremes  on  the  other  side;  and  his 
works  have  their  bushels  of  chaff  with  scarcely  their  grains  of  wheat.'* 
Dr.  Eadie  (ii.  266):  ^*Some  of  his  [Gell's]  accusations  are  very  trivial, 
and  many  of  his  statements  are  drawn  out  into  prolix  allegorical  sermons. 
He  objects  to  their  inversion  of  the  onler  of  words,  to  their  undue  use  of 
supplemental  terms,  and  to  their  translation,  as  being  moulded  to  suit  their 
own  opioip/is,  while  they  put  the  better  and  truer  rendering  in  the  margin. 
Especially  does  he  censure  their  Bible  as  obscuring  on  purpose  the  doctrine 
of  perfection,  for  he  regarded  such  a  state  as  attainable  in  the  present 
life.'* 

*  "Easter"  for  "Passover"  (Acts  xii.  4)  was  inherited  from- Tyndale's 
first  edition,  and  has  been  corrected  in  the  Revision.  "^Bishop"  ought 
to  have  been  used  throughout,  including  Acts  xx.  28,  where  it  ^s  identical 
with  "presbyter"  or  "elder"  (ver.  18),  but  rendered  ^* overseer"  in  the 
old  version.    This  inconsistency  is  likewise  removed  in  the  Revision. 
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date  would  naturally  object  to  the  retention,  without 
italics,  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  in  1  John  v. 
7  (which  is  justly  dropped  in  the  Eevision).  One 
of  the  most  curious  objections  is  that  the  translators 
introduced  the  terms  "familiar  spirit,"  "witch,"  and 
"wizard"  into  the  Bible  in  order  to  flatter  King 
James's  notions  about  witchcraft  and  demonology, 
on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise;  but  all  these  terms 
occur  also  in  the  older  versions/  With  the  same 
right  republicans  might  charge  them  with  having 
flattered  his  high  monarchical  notions  by  turning 
every  Oriental  sheikh  or  chief  into  a  "duke"  or 
"  prince." 

King  James's  Version  had  a  powerful  rival  in  the 
Geneva  Bible,  which  was  never  authorized,  but  had 
taken  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  be- 
cause it  was  made  by  the  English  exiles  in  times  of 
fierce  persecution,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  great 
Reformers,  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  was  accompanied 
with  convenient  explanatory  notes.  It  continued  to 
be  reprinted,  even  "  cum  privilegio  BegicB  majeata- 
tiSj^  till  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  many  copies  were  brought  to  America  by 
the  early  immigrants.  It  passed  in  all  through  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  editions,  and  when  it  finally 
disappeared,  the  people,  according  to  Fuller,  com- 
plained that  "  they  could  not  see  into  the  sense  of 

"  Church  ^  (probably  derived  from  the  Greek  Kvpicueov,  belonging  to  the 
Lord)  has  been  retained,  although  **  congregation  "  is  a  better  translation 
of  eccksia, 

'  See  Bishop  Hutchinson,  Historical  Essay  on  Witchcrafi^  and  Eadie, 
ii.  268  sq. 
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the  Scripture  for  lack  of  the  spectacles  of  those 
Genevan  annotators."  * 

The  Long  Parliament  serionsly  thought  of  a 
new  revision.  A  bill  was  introdnced  in  April, 
1653,  to  the  effect  that  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Owen,  Cud  worth,  and  several  other  scholars, 
be  appointed  to  revise  King  James's  Version  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Dr. 
Tuckney,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Caryl.     But  the  project 

'  Eadte  (ii.  87) :  *<  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  not  issued  beyond  1606,  five 
years  before  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Authorized  Version,  though 
its  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1608, 1614, 1615, 1617, 1618.  But  the 
Genevan  Bible  continued  to  be  printed  after  1611.  Nay,  in  that  very  year 
it  was  issued  in  folio  by  Barker  himself,  the  king's  printer.  Besides  four 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Bible  was  reprinted  in  quarto  in  1613, 
both  at  London  and  Edinburgh ;  again  at  London  in  1614 ;  with  two  edi- 
tions in  1615,  and  a  last  issue  in  folio  in  1616^  it  appeared  in  quarto, 
Amsterdam,  in  1633 ;  in  folio,  1640;  with  two  more  editions  in  1644.  In 
1649  the  Authorized  Version  was  printed  in  quarto,  with  the  Genevan 
notes,  as  if  to  promote  the  circulation.  An  edition  of  this  nature  was 
published  in  1679  in  folio,  and  as  late  as  1708  and  1715;  but  the  one  of 
1679  and  the  other  two  tell  a  falsehood  on  their  title-page — *  which  notes 
have  never  been  before  set  forth  with  this  new  translation.' "  Dr.  Eadie 
mentions  also  an  American  edition  of  1743,  without  stating  the  place  of 
publication  (ii.  310).  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  the  book  referred  to  is  a 
German  Bible,  printed  by  Christoph  Saur,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  set- 
tled in  Germantown,  Pa.,  near  Philadelphia.  The  work  was  printed  in 
Germantown.  See  O'Callaghan,  A  List  of  Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Printed  «n  A  merica  (Alban}*,  1861),  p.  xii.  sq.  and  p.  22.  No  English  Bible 
was  printed  in  America  until  after  the  Revolution,  in  1782  (Philadelphia, 
printed  and  sold  by  R.  Aitken,  at  Pope's  Head,  in  Market  Street,  with  a  rec- 
ommendation of  Congress,  dated  Sept.  12, 1782).  Before  that  time  the  Eng- 
lish copyright  prevented  the  reprint;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Bancroft 
and  others,  the  story  is  not  worthy  of  credit  that  a  copy  was  secretly 
printed  in  Boston  about  1752  with  the  London  imprint.  See  O'Callaghan, 
p.  xiii.  sqq.  John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  was  printed  in  Cambridge,  1663, 
preceded  by  the  New  Testament  in  1661. 
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failed  because  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment.' 

With  the  Eestoration  of  the  Stuarts  the  opposition 
passed  away,  and  the  Version  of  1611  quietly  super- 
seded all  its  predecessors  and  rivals  in  the  family 
and  the  Church.  It  owes  its  authority  and  popular- 
ity not  to  royal  favor  or  legal  isnactments,  but,  what 
is  far  better,  to  its  intrinsic  merits  and  the  verdict 
of  the  English-speaking  race. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  potent  voices  in  its 
favor  was  that  of  Thomas  Fulfer,  who,  in  his  quaint, 
charming  style,  thus  welcomed  it  in  1658 : ' 

*'  And  now,  after  long  expectation  and  great  desire,  came  forth  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  (most  beautifully  printed),  by  a  select  and  com- 
petent number  of  divines,  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  not  being  too  many, 
lest  one  should  trouble  another ,  and  yet  many,  lest,  in  an}*^,  things  might 
haply  escape  them :  who,  neither  coveting  praise  for  expedition,  nor  fear- 
ing reproach  for  slackness  (seeing,  in  a  business  of  moment,  none  deserve 
blame  for  convenient  slowness),  had  expended  almost  three  years  in  the 
work,  not  only  examining  the  channels  by  the  fountain,  translations  with 
the  original,  which  was  absolutely  necessary;  but  also  comparing  channels 
with  channels,  which  was  abundantly  useful,  in  the  Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  and  Dutch  languages.  So  that  their  industry,  skilfulness,  piety, 
and  discretion,  have  herein  bound  the  Church  unto  them  in  a  debt  of 
Bpecial  remembrance  and  thankfulness.  These,  with  Jacob,  *  rolled  away 
the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well '  of  life.  Gen.  xxix.  10 ;  so  that  now 
even  Bachels,  weak  women,  may  freely  come,,  both  to  drink  themselves, 
and  water  the  flocks  of  their  families  at  the  same.*' 

WAS  KING  James's  version  eveb  authobized?  . 

This  question  has  recently  been  raised  after  thiB 
issue  of  the  Revision  in  1881.  The  title-page  of 
King  James's  Version  announces  it  as  "appointed 

^  See  the  biU  in  Eadie,  ii.  844-346. 
'  Church  Biatory  ofBiitaWf  iii.  274. 
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to  be  read  in  churches,"  and  it  goes  universally  by 
the  name  of  "the  Authorized  Version."  But  no 
trace  of  such  authorization  can  be  found  in  the  rec- 
ords, ecclesiastical  or  civil,  of  the  year  1611.  Neither 
Parliament,  nor  convocation,  nor  privy  council,  nor 
king  have  given  it  public  sanction  as  far  as  is 
known.* 

The  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  (Lord 
Selborne)  defends  the  popular  opinion  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:  (1)  that  the  authorization 
may  have  been  by  order  of  Council ;  (2)  that,  if  eo, 
the  record  of  the  order  probably  perished  in  the  fire 
at  Whitehall,  Jan.  12,  1618;  (3)  that  the  king's 
printer  would  not  have  inserted  on  the  title-page 
the  words  "  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches,"  with- 
out good  reason  to  do  so.' 

But  this  is  mere  assertion  based  upon  probabili- 
ties, wliich  appear  very  improbable  in  view  of  the 
following  facts : 

(1.)  The  words  "  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches" 
are  absent  from  the  special  title  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  first  edition  of  1611,  and  in  the  general 
title-page  of  at  least  eight  editions  of  the  first  five 
years  after  the  publication  of  James's  Vei-sion.* 
Moreover,  it  is  not  stated  by  whom  and  how  the 
version  was  "  appointed ;"  nor  does  the  word  seem 

'  Dr.  Lightfoot  states  positively  that  King  James's  Version  was  never 
authorized  (Ji'resh  Reviaion,  p.  30  in  Harpers'  edition).  I  was  told  by  the 
late  Dean  Stanley  that  a  clergyman  in  England  might  be  prosecuted  for 
using  in  public  worship  King  James's  Bible  instead  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

'  See  his  letter  to  Bishop  Wordsworth  in  Notes  below. 

^  See  ante,  p.  803  sq. 
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to  be  equivalent  to  '^  authorized/'  which  came  into 
nse  in  1574.* 

(2.)  The  Genevan  Version  was  used  in  England 
more  than  twenty  yeara  after  1611,  not  only  in 
private,  but  in  public,  worship.  Of  fifty  sermons 
preached  between  1611  and  1630,  and  examined  by 
the  Kev.  Eandall  T.  Davidson,*  the  text  is  taken 
from  the  Genevan  Version  in  27,  from  the  Bishops' 
Bible  in  5,  and  from  other  sources  in  11.  Among 
those  who  preached  from  the  Genevan  Vereion  were 
Bishop  Andrewes  (one  of  King  James's  translators), 
Bishop  Laud,  Bishop  Oarleton,  Bishop  Hall.  Some 
of  these  sermons  were  preached  on  solemn  public 
occasions,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  by  bish- 
ops "ready  above  all  things  to  uphold  the  king's 
commandment."  In  Scotland  the  Genevan  Version 
was  likewise  used  on  important  public  occasions  in 
1628  and  1638,  and  printed  in  part  (the  Psalms)  at 
Edinburgh  in  1640.* 

(3.)  In  more  than  a  hundred  official  documents  of 
bishops  and  archdeacons  of  the  first  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  containing  the  usual  inquiry  as  to 
the  Bible,  King  James's  Version  is  not  mentioned, 
but  only  "the  whole  Bible,"  or  a  "Bible  of  the 
largest  volume,"  or  "  the  latest  edition."  * 

'  The  phrase  ^  Appoynted  to  the  use  of  the  churches  "  occurs  for  tho 
first  time  in  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Great  Bible,"  1540,  and  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Scripture  lessons  pointed  out  in  the  almanac  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  The  "  Bishops*  Bible,"  after  1672,  bore  both  the  words  "  author- 
ized" and  *^  appointed,"  but  never  was  the  word  '^  authorized "  so  used 
before  1574.     See  The  Bibles  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  p.  20  sq. 

*  See  his  article  in  "Macmillan's  Magazine"  for  October,  1881,  pp.4408qq. 

'  Eadie,  ii.  51.  *  So  sUted  by  R.  T.  Davidson,  /.  c. 
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(4.)  The  long-continued  opposition  to  King  James's 
Bible,  which  is  an  undoubted  fact/  cannot  be  easily 
explained  if  it  had  received  the  formal  sanction  of 
tlie  government. 

When,  at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  revised  and  re- 
introduced in  1661,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
evangelic  hymns  (the  Magnificat^  the  Benedictus^ 
and  the  Nunc  dimitti8\  and  especially  the  Psalter 
of  the  earlier  version  of  Coverdale,  kept  their  place, 
and  are  used  to  this  day  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England  in  public  worship.  The  Presbyterians  re- 
quested "  that  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  should 
alone  be  used  in  the  portions  selected  in  the  Prayer- 
book."  But  their  proposition  was  rejected.  Only 
the  introductory  sentences  and  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle  lessons  were  taken  from  King  James's  Ver- 
sion. So  far  it  may  be  said  to  be  legally  authorized 
in  England,  but  no  further.' 

Tlie  American  Episcopal  Church,  however,  took 
a  step  beyond  this  partial  endorsement,  and  com- 
mitted itself,  by  action  of  the  General  Convention, 
to  a  particular  edition  of  King  James's  Version. 
In  both  houses  of  the  General  Convention  in  1823 
a  report  was  presented  by  a  joint  committee  appoint- 
ed three  years  before,  recommending  the  adoption 

^  See  preceding  section,  p.  828  sq. 

•  See  Arch.  J.  Stephens :  The  Book  of  Common  Prayet"  (Lond.  1849), 
Introd.  p.  clxix.;  and  Fr.  Procter:  A  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (lltU  ed.  Lond.  1874),  116.  The  Black-letter  Prayer-book  (1636) 
which  contains  the  MS.  alterations  and  additions  made  in  1661  was  after 
long  search  discovered  in  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  photo* 
zincographed,  London,  1871. 
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as  a  standard  Bible  of  an  edition  printed  by  Eyre 
and  Strahan  in  1812.  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  a  canon  was  passed  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  suitable  persons  to  "correct  all  new  editions 
of  the  Bible  by  the  standard  edition  agreed  upon  by 
the  General  Convention." ' 

Note, — The  correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Words- 
worth) and  Lord  Selborne  was  published  in  the  London  Timesj  June  10, 
1881,  and  is  as  follows : 

'^RlSEHOLMEjLlNCOLN,  J/oy  25.  (1881.) 

'^My  dear  Lord,— The  question  which  Lord  Carnarvon  has  given 
notice  of,  to  be  put  to  your  Lordship  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday — 
(viz.,  whether  it  is  legal  for  a  clergyman  to  read  the  Lessons  from  the  n^w 
Revised  Version  in  a  church) — is  one  of  great  importance,  both  to  the 
clergy  and  laity.     May  I  be  allowed  to  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  it?     - 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  presumption  against  such  a  practice  ab  incou' 
venienti, 

**  The  new  Revised  Version,  however  valuable  in  itself,  is  not  distin- 
guishable as  to  authority  from  any  private  venture  of  the  kind.  It  has 
received  no  sanction  from  the  Crown,  from  the  Church,  or  from  Parliament. 
If  a  clergyman  may  use  it  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  why  might 
he  not  use  any  other  revised  version,  such  as  Archbishop  Newcomers  or 
Dean  Alford's,  or  the  revised  version  put  forth  not  long  ago  by  *Five 
clergymen,*  or  even  a  revised  version  framed  by  himself?  And  so,  in 
fine,  might  we  not  have  almost  as  many  'revised  versions'  as  clerg^^men 
or  churches? 

"  That  the  Crown  and  Church  of  England  contemplated  the  use  of  one 
uniform  translation  of  the  Bible  in  churches  is,  I  think,  clear  from  Royal 
Proclamation  in  Henry  YIII.'s  time,  and  from  Royal  Injunctions  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  from  Canons  of  the  Church 
in  1571  (Wilkins's  Concilia,  iv.  266)  and  in  1603  (Can.  80,  see  Bishop 
Gibson's  Codex,  p.  201,  Oxford  ed.  1761).  Also,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1587,  *  About  Bibles,'  speaks  of  *  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  authorized  by  the  Synods  of  Bishops,'  and  desires 
him  to  take  care  that '  every  one  of  the  churches  in  his  diocese  is  provided 
with  one  or  more  copies  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  allowed  as  aforc- 

*  See  Perry's  JouiimU  of  General  Conventions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54, 58, 73, 95. 
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said'  (Wilkin8*8  Concilia,  iv.  328;   Cardwell,  < Documentary  Annals,' 
No.  cv.). 

^  As  to  our  present  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1611  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  *  Printer  to  the  King's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,'  the  words  in  its  title,  *  Appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches,'  appear  to  show  that  the  public  reading  of  it  rests  upon  some 
authority  which  appointed  it,  and  the  universal  reception  of  that  transla- 
tion in  our  churches  for  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  is  confirmatory 
of  that  opinion,  and  corroborates  that  appointment. 
•  '*The  special  exception  also  (in  the  preface  of  our  Prayer-book),  in 
favour  of  reading  the  Psalms  in  churches  from  the  older  version,  seems  to 
point  to  the  use  of  some  other  translation  as  authorized  for  the  rest  of  the 
service  of  the  Church ;  and  universal  usage  proves  that  this  other  version 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Authorized  Version  of  IGU. 

'*  Accordingly,  at  the  last  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayei^  at 
the  Restoration,  the  older  version  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  Prayer- 
book  was  displaced,  and  the  translation  of  them  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  1611  was  substituted  for  it.  And  the  public  use  of  this  version  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  by  the  recent 
Act  on  the  Declarations  of  Conformity  to  be  made  by  the  clergy. 

"  As  to  the  legal  bearing  of  the  question,  I  would  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.  But  I  see  it  stated  in  some  books  on  copyright,  not, 
however,  without  some  hesitation,  that '  the  Sovereign,  by  a  prerogative 
vested  in  the  Crown,  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  inter  alia  the 
Holy  Bible  for  public  use  in  the  divine  service  of  the  Church '  (Godson  on 
Copyright,  p.  432, 437, 441, 454),  and  that  the  Queen's  printer  and  the  two 
ancient  Universities  now  exercise  that  right  by  virtue  of  patents  from  the 
Crown. 

"  The  copyright  of  the  new  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  has, 
I  believe,  been  purchased  from  the  Revisers  by  the  two  Universities  exclu- 
sively.   The  Queen's  printer  has,  I  think,  taken  no  part  in  the  transaction. 

^  If,  therefore,  the  new  Revised  Version  is  to  supplant  the  Authorized 
Version  and  take  its  place  in  our  churches  without  any  grant  from  the 
Crown,  or  any  authorization  from  the  Church,  this  might  be  regarded  as 
an  invasion  of  the  prerogative  and  as  a  contravention  of  the  Church's 
authority,  and  also  perhaps  as  an  injury  to  the  Queen's  printer,  who  now, 
concurrently  with  the  two  Universities,  enjoys  the  exclusive  right  of  sup- 
plying all  copies  of  the  Bible  (in  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611)  for 
general  use  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  C.  Ll2«CX)LM. 

*'  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor." 
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"80  PoRTLAND-PLACK  W.,  May  27, 1881. 

"  My  dear  LoRDj^Lord  Carnarvon,  finding  that  the  facts  were  not 
exactly  as  he  understood  them  to  be,  decided  not  to  put  the  question  to 
me  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

"  I  agree,  generally,  with  what  you  say.  If  any  clergyman  reads  in  his 
church  the  lessons,  appointed  for  the  Sunday  and  other  services  from  the 

*  Revised '  Version,  before  it  has  been  recommended  or  authorized  by  some 
sufficient  public  authority,  he  will,  I  think,  incur  a  serious  risk  of  being 
held  to  be  an  offender  against  law. 

"  It  is,  I  dare  say,  true  that  no  documentar}'  proof  of  the  authority  of 
the  version  commonly  reputed  to  be  authorized  is  now  forthcoming.  But 
this  proves  very  little.  If  (for  example)  it  was  '  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches'  (as  is  expressly  stated  on  the  title-page  of  1611),  at  the  time 
of  its  first  publication,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  this  may  have 
been  done  by  Order  in  Council.  If  so,  the  authentic  record  of  that  order 
would  now  be  lost,  because  all  the  Council  books  and  registers  from  the 
year  1600  to  1613  inclusive  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  Whitehall  on  the 
i2th  of  January,  1618  (O.  S.). 

"  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  less  likely  than  that  the  King's  printer 
should  have  taken  upon  himself  (whether  with  a  view  to  his  own  profit 
or  otherwise)  to  issue  the  book  (being  what  it  was,  a  translation  unques- 
tionably made  by  the  King's  commandment,  to  correct  defects  in  earlier 
versions,  of  which  the  use  had  been  authorized  by  Boyal  injunctions,  etc., 
in  preceding  reigns),  with  a  title-page  asserting  that  it  was  *  appointed  to 
be  read  in  churches,'  if  the  fact  were  not  really  so.  That  this  should  have 
been  acquiesced  in  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  of  the 
Church  and  realm,  instead  of  being  visited  with  the  punishment  which 
(in  those  days  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission  Court)  was 
so  readily  inflicted  upon  the  despisers  of  authority,  is  to  my  mind  absolutely 
incredible  upon  any  hypothesis  except  that  of  the  use  of  the  book  being 
really  commanded. 

"At  the  Savoy  Conference,  the  eighth  *  general  exception'  of  the  Pu- 
ritan divines  related  to  the  use  in  certain  parts  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 

*  Great  Bible '  version.  They  desired  that,  instead  thereof,  the  new  trans- 
lation 'allowed  by  authority'  might  *  alone  be  used.'  The  Bishops  an- 
swered, <  We  are  willing  that  all  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  etc.,  be  used 
according  to  the  last  translation;'  and  this  promise  they  performed, 
stating,  in  the  preface  to  the  book  established  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
that  '  for  a  more  perfect  rendering '  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  other 
portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  inserted  4n  sundry  other  places'  of  the  Liturgy, 
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were  *  now  ordered  to  be  read  according  to  the  last  translation ;'  while  as 
to  the  Psalter,  thev  *  noted*  that  it  followed  *  the  translation  of  the  Great 
English  Bible  set  forth  and  used  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  YIII.  and 
Edward  VI.' 

*'The  calendar  of  *  Lessons'  in  this  book  of  1661-2  must,  I  suppose,  be 
admitted  to  refer  to  some  English  Bible.  The  question  is,  what  English 
Bible?  Uniformity  in  the  order  of  public  worship  was  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  book ;  therefore,  it  cannot  have  been  meant  to  leave  every  clergy- 
man to  translate  for  himself,  or  to  select  for  himself  among  any  existing 
translations  at  his  discretion.  The  same  lessons  were  to  be  read  in  all 
churches.  It  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  conceivable  that  any  version 
earlier  than  that  of  IGll,  and  confessedly  less  accurate  (else  wherefore 
adopt  the  Mast  translation'  for  the  Epistles  and  Gospels?), can  have  been 
intended.  The  question  has  practically  been  answered  by  the  subsequent 
reception,  understanding,  and  use  of  above  two  hundred  years.  During 
all  that  time  the  version  of  1611  has  been  universally  treated  as  being 
what  it  purported  to  be  when  first  issued  in  1611  and  ever  since — t.  e., 
'  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.'  It  is  one  of  the  best  established  and 
soundest  maxims  in  law  that,  for  a  usage  of  this  kind,  a  legal  origin  is  to 
be  presumed  when  the  facts  will  admit  of  it.  It  is  no  argument  to  the 
contrary  that  some  divines,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  earliest  versions,  may 
have  continued  to  use  them  in  their  sermons  or  other  writings  after  1611. 
The  appointment  that  this  version  only  should  be  'read  in  churches' 
would  not  take  away  that  liberty. 

"  There  may,  of  course,  be  other  arguments  which  I  do  not  know  or 
bave  not  considered.  My  object  in  saying  so  much  has  been  only,  to 
point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  assumption  (if  there  arc  many  who  make  it) 
that  the  English  Bible  of  1611  is  to  be  regarded  as  without  authority 
unless  some  Royal  injunction,  proclamation,  or  order,  appointing  it  to  be 
read  in  churches  can  be  produced. 

**  Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Selborne. 
"  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln." 


THE   MERITS   OF   THE   AUTHORIZED   VERSION. 

1.  The  aim  of  the  Revisers  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
Preface.  It  was  not  to  make  "a  new  translation, 
nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one  ,  .  .  but 

22 
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to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  good 
ones  one  principal  good  one."  Altliongh  usually 
called  a  translation,  it  is  in  fact  merely  a  revision  of 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  as  this  itself  was  a  revision  of 
the  Great  Bible,  and  the  Great  Bible  a  revision  of 
Coverdale  and  Tyndale.  A  great  deal  of  praise, 
therefore,  which  is  given  to  it,  belongs  to  its  prede- 
cessors. The  Bevisers  made  good  use  of  all  available 
sources,  even  the  Koman  Catholic  New  Testament 
of  Rheims,  which  appeared  in  1582,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  king's  instruction,  but  furnished  a  num- 
ber of  happy  Latin  terms,  derived  from  the  Vulgate.' 
For  the  idiom  and  vocabulary  Tyndale  deserves 
the  greatest  credit,  for  the  melody  and  harmony 
Coverdale,  for  scholarship  and  accuracy  the  Geneva 
Version."  King  James  hated  the  last  as  "  the  worst 
of  all,"  but  the  translators  showed  their  superior 
learning  and.  judgment  by  following  it  very  often 
in  preference  to  the  Bishops'  Bible..    The  examples 


'  Such  as  hymn  (Matt.  xxvi.  80),  blessed  (ver.  26),  decease  (Luke  ix. 
81),  reprobate  (Kom.  i.  28),  impenitent  (ii.  5),  unction  (1  John  ii.  20),  mys- 
tery (1  Cor.  ix.  7),  contemptible  (2  Cor.  x.  10),  confess,  propitiation,  seduce 
(all  in  I  John).  Other  Latin  terms,  as  concupiscence,  lucre,  salute,  super- 
fluity, tradition,  tribulation,  etc.,  were  in  the  older  Protestant  versions. 
The  Old  Testament  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Version,  though  prepared 
before  the  New,  was  for  lack  of  means  not  published  till  1609  and  1610 
at  Douay,  under  the  title :  The  Ilolie  Bible  FaUhfuUy  Tratuiated  into 
English  out  nfthe  A  uihenticall  lAUin^  etc.,  2  vols. 

'  Eadie,  i.  802 :  *^  Tyndale  gave  us  the  first  great  outline  distinctly  and 
wonderfully  etched ;  but  Coverdale  added  those  minuter  touches  which 
soften  and  harmonize  it.  The  characteristic  features  are  Tyndale*s  in  all 
their  boldness  of  form  and  expression;  the  more  delicate  lines  and  shadings 
are  the  contribution  of  his  successor,  both  in  his  own  version  and  in  the 
Great  Bible,  revised  and  edited  by  him." 
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of  mistranslations,  which  Dr.  Eejnolds  quoted  at 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference  as  arguments  for 
the  need  of  a  new  version,  arc  all  taken  from  the 
Great  Bible  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  were  cor- 
rected in  the  Geneva  Bible.* 

2.  The  merits  are  not  the  same  in  all  the  books. 
From  the  division  of  the  work  among  six  indepen- 
dent companies,  there  arose  naturally  a  considerable 
inequality  in  the  execution.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  historical  books  are  much  better  translated  than 
the  prophetical  books,  which  present  greater  difficul- 
ties. The  Book  of  Job  is  the  most  defective,  and 
in  many  places  unintelligible.  The  rendering  of 
Isaiah,  especially  in  the  earlier  portions,  contains 
many  errors  and  obscurities.  The  version  of  the 
Psalms  is,  upon  the  whole,  less  musical  and  rhythmi- 
cal, though  much  more  accurate,  than  Coverdale's, 
which  still  holds  its  place  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  and  even  the  Apocalypse,  are  far  better  done 


'  "  It  is  obvious/*  says  Dr.  Moiilton  (Jlistory  of  the  EngUth  Bible,  p.  207), 
"  that  the  Genevan  and  Rhemish  versions  have  exercised  much  greater 
influence  than  the  Great  and  the  Bishops'  Bible.**  He  gives  as  a  specimen 
a  passage  from  Isa.  liv.  11-17,  which  contains  182  words;  of  these,  86 
words  are  the  same  in  five  or  six  English  versions ;  96  vary,  and  among 
these  variations  more  than  60  are  taken  from  the  Genevan  Bible,  and  only 
12  from  the  Bishops*  Bible  (pp.  201-206).  In  the  familiar  fifty-third  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah  seven  eighths  of  the  variations  are  due  to  the  Genevan, 
according  to  Westcott  (p.  345).  No  authority  was  more  frequently  fol- 
lowed, both  for  text  and  interpretation,  than  Beza  of  Geneva,  whose  Greek 
Testament  (the  fourth  edition,  1588,  and  the  fifth  edition,  1598)  was  the 
chief  basis  of  the  Authorized  Version.  See  ante,  pp.  238  sqq. ;  Westcott, 
I,  c.  294  sqq. ;  Eadie,  ii.  16  sqq. 
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than  the  Epistles,  notably  EomanB  and  Corinthians, 
which  abound  in  minor  inaccnracies. 

3.  The  stylo  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  uni- 
versally admired,  and  secures  to  it  the  first  rank 
among  English  classics.  It  resembles  in  this  respect 
the  version  of  Luther,  which  is  the  purest  and  strong- 
est expression  of  the  German  language,  and  forced 
even  his  papal  enemies  to  imitate  it  in  their  rival 
translations.  The  English  Bible  hails  from  the  gold- 
en age  of  English  literature.  It  coincides  in  time 
with  the  greatest  and  almost  inspired  poet  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  phases,  but  rises  above  Shakespeare 
as  grace  rises  above  nature,  and  religion  above  poetry. 
It  is  elevated,  venerable,  and  sacred,  like  the  Anglican 
Litiirgy  as  reproduced  by  Cranmer  and  his  associates, 
in  their  hours  of  devotion.  The  Bible  is  beautiful 
in  any  language,  but  it  is  pre-eminently  beautiful  in 
the  English,  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  languages. 
The  translators  called  to  their  aid  with  easy  mastery 
all  its  marvellous  resources  of  Saxon  strength,  Nor- 
man grace,  and  Latin*  majesty,  and  blended  these 
elements  in  melodious  harmony.  Their  language 
is  popular  without  being  vulgar,  and  dignified  with- 
out being  stiff.  It  reads  like  poetry  and  sounds 
like  music.  It  is  thoroughly  idiomatic,  and  free 
from  Latin  barbarisms.*     It  is  as  true  to  the  genius 

^  So  frequent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Version,  owing  to  its  slavish 
confornoity  to  the  Latin  Vulgate—*.^.,  " impudicity  "  (Gal.  v.  19),  "coin- 
quination"  (2  Pet.  ii.  13,  20),  "  contristate "  (to  make  sad,  Eph.  iv.  80), 
"  exin'anite  "  (Phfl.  ii.  7),  "  domestical "  (1  Tim.  v.  8), «  repropitiate  "  (Heb. 
ii.  17),  "zealatours"  (Acts  xxi.  20),  "azymes,"  "doroinator,"  "pasche," 
"  prepuce,"  "  pupilles,"  "  scenopegia,"  "  supersubstantial  bread  "  (Matt.  vi. 
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of  the  English  as  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  'We  hear  in  our  Bible  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets, Christ  and  the  apostles,  speaking  to  us  in  our 
own  mother-tongue.  From  this  "  well  of  English 
pure  and  undefiled"  poets,  orators  and  historians 
have  drunk  inspiration  for  more  than  twoliundred 
and  fifty  years.  It  has  done  more  than  any  great 
writer,  not  excluding.  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  to 
fix  the  character  of  the  language  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  essential  change,  and  the  idiom  of  this  ver- 
sion will  always  remain  the  favorite  organ  for  the 
oracles  of  God  to  the  English-speaking  race. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the 
praise  in  minor  particulars.  The  Authorized  Ver- 
sion occasionally  sacrifices  the  truth  of  the  original 
to  the  beauty  of  the  English,  as  in  Kom.  xii.  2,  "  Be 
not  conformed  to  this  world :  but  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind  "  (where  the  Greek 
requires :  "  Be  not  fashioned  .  .  .  but  be  ye  trans- 
formed," iii\  (TV<r\riiiiaTt!^s<yd£  .  .  .  aWa  /ucrojuojo^oucrdi), 
and  in  Acts  xxvi.  28,  ^^  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian"  (which  cannot  be  the  meaning  of 
ip  oAtyc^,  but  would  require  6X1701;  or  irafj  oXiyov 
or  oXiyov  SfeT).  More  serious  are  blemishes  in  tlie 
opposite  direction,  as  unseemly  phrases  in  the  Old 


11,  for  daily  or  needful  bread  in  the  Lord's  Praj^er).  Fuller  says  that  the 
Rheims  and  Douay  translation  "  needs  to  be  transited ;"  and  Trench  says 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  translators  *'  seem  to  have  put  off  their  loyalty 
to  the  English  language  with  their  loyalty  to  the  English  crown."  •  The 
Douay  Bible  has,  however,  undergone  in  the  course  of  time  so  many 
transformations,  that,  in  the  language  of  Cardinal  Wiseman, "  scarcely  any 
verse  remains  as  it  was  originally  published."  (See  his  Essays,  vol.  L  78-75.) 
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Testament  (1  Sam.  xxv.  22,  34;  1  Kings  xiv.  10;  2 
Kings  ix.  8;  xviii.  27;  Isa.  xxxvi.  12,  etc.),  which 
can  scarcely  be  read  in  the  pulpit  or  the  family,  and 
might  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  same 
liberty  which  the  translators  claimed  in  so  many 
passages.  We  meet  with  an  almost  profane  use  of 
the  name  of  God  in  the  phrases  "  Would  God  "  and 
<' Would  to  God"  (1  Cor.  iv.  8;  Deut.  xxviii.  67; 
Josh.  vii.  7,  etc.),  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in 
the  original,  and  in  the  unwarrantable  rendering, 
"God  forbid"  for  juiy  yivoiro  ("may  it  not  be,"  or 
"  never  happen,"  "  far  from  it,"  Luke  xx.  16 ;  Eom. 
iii.  4,  6,  31;  vi.  2,  15;  vii.  7,  13;  ix.  14;  xi.  1, 11; 
1  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  Gal.  ii.  17;  iii.  21 ;  vi.  14).  There  are 
occasional  violations  of  English  grammar,  as  the 
double  plurals  "  cherubim^,"  "  seraphim*,"  "  aua- 
kim«/"  the  Latinizing  ^^whom  [for  "  who"]  say  yo 
that  I  am  "  (Matt.  xvi.  15 ;  Mark  viii.  27,  29) ;  the 
archaic  "  Ai«"  for  "  its"  (Matt.  v.  13;  Mark  ix.  50; 
Luke  xiv.  34,  etc.) ;  and  the  connection  of  the  singu- 
lar verb  with  a  plural  noun,  as  "  This  people  who 
know^^A  not,"  for  "  know  not "  (John  vii.  49).  A  con- 
siderable number  of  words  and  phrases  have  become 
obsolete  and  unintelligible — as  "to  fetch  a  com- 
pass" (for  "  to  make  a  circuit"),  "shamefastness"  (for 
"shamefacedness"),*  "bosses"  ("knobs"),  "clouts" 


'  Fast  in  "shamefast*'  (=ba8hfu],  modest,  Eccles.  xxvi.  15),  and  in 
*^  Bhamefastness"  (1  Tim.  iL  9),  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  German  festf 
and  as  in  "  steadfastness.'*  The  Revised  Version  has  returned  to  "  shame- 
fastneaa"  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611.  But  *'  modesty  "  would  be 
as  good  a  rendering  of  aidtac  in  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  and  far  more  intelligible,  at 
least  in  America. 
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("  patches"), "  daysman  "  ("  arbitrator"), "  dulcimer" 
(a  musical  instrument),  "  earing  "  ("  ploughing  "), 
*' habergeon"  ("coat  of  mail"),  "kine"  (the  old 
plural  of  "cow"),  "knop"  ("bud,"  compare  the 
German  Knoape)^ "  ouches  "  ("  sockets  "), "  sackbul; " 
(a  wind  instrument),  "  swaddle"  ("  bandage"),  "  tab- 
ret"  (a  small  drum),  "tache"  (a  fastening  or  catch 
=tack),  "ware"  (for  "aware"),  etc.  Other  words 
have  changed  their  meaning — ad  "  to  let "  (for  "  to 
hinder"), "  to  prevent "  (for  "to  precede"),  "to  wit" 
(for  "  to  know"),  "atonement"  (for  " reconciliation"), 
"by  and  by"  (for  " immediately ")," careful "  (for 
"anxious"), "carriage"  (for  " baggage"),  "charger" 
(for  "dish"),  "coast"  (for  "border"),  "conversa- 
tion" (for  "conduct"),  "damnation"  (fOr  "coti- 
demnation  " ),  "  lucre  "  (for  "  gain  " ),  "  nephews  " 
(for  "grandcliildren"  or  "  descendants  "),"  room  " 
(for  "place")/ 

Such  and  similar  changes,  which  are  inevitable  in 
a  living  language,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  de- 
mand a  revision.  For  the  Bible  is  not  an  antiquarian 
curiosity-shop,  but  a  book  of  life  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  The  German,  French,  and  Dutch  lan- 
guages have  undergone  similar  changes. 

4.  The  Authorized  Vereion  is  a  truly  national 
work,  and  has  even  an  oecumenical  character  for 
th0  English-speaking  world.  It  resembles  in  this 
respect  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  creeds,  which 

cannot   be   traced   to   any  individual    authorship. 

■  ^ 

>  See  The  Bibk  Word-Book:  A  Glossary  of  Old  English  Bibk  Words, 
by  J.  Eastwood  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  1866.  Also  the  article  of  Dr. 
Cnwby  on  ArchaitmSf  in  "  Anglo-Amer.  Dible  Rev."  p.  144  sqq. 
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Nearly  all  the  Continental  versions  were  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  mind  —  as  Luther,  Leo  Judse, 
Olivetan,  Diodati — and  bear  more  or  less  the  linea- 
ments of  the  translator.  But  the  English  Bible  is 
not  the  version  of  Wiclif,  or  Purvej^,  or  Tyndale,  or 
Matthews,  or  Rogers,  or  Coverdale,  or  Cranmer,  or 
the  Elizabethan  Bishops,  or  King  James's  forty- 
seven  Translators.  It  is  the  work  of  the  English 
Church  in  the  period  of  the  greatest  revival  of  prim- 
itive Christianity.  The  sacred  memories  of  three 
generations  of  martyrs  and  confessors  are  treasured 
up  in  its  pages.  Tyndale,  who  devoted  his  life  to 
the  single  task  of  Anglicizing  the  Word  of  God, 
and  was  strangled  and  burned  for  it  at  Vilvorde; 
Rogers,  who,  like  him,  left  the  world  in  a  chariot  of 
fire  as  the  protomartyr  of  the  bloody  reign  of  Mary ; 
Coverdale,  who  a  fortnight  later  escaped  the  same 
fate  by  flight  to  Denmark;  Cranmer,  who,  after  five 
humiliating  recantations,  triumphed  over  his  weak- 
ness and  scaled  his  faith  at  the  stake  in  O^tford; 
the  Marian  confessors,  who  found  a  hospitable  ref- 
uge in  the  city  of  Calvin  and  Beza;  the  leaders  in 
the  Elizabethan  restoration  of  the  Reformation,  and 
their  learned  and  pious  successors  in  the  following 
reign' — all  speak  to  us  through  the  English  Bible,  to 
which  they  have  contributed  their  share  of  devout 
labor.  No  version  has  such  a  halo  of  glory  aroulid 
it,  none  is  the  child  of  so  many  prayers,  none  bias 
passed  through  severer  trials,  none  is  so  deeply  root- 
ed in  the  affections  of  tlie  people  that  use  it,  and 
none  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion  and  true  civiliza- 
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tion  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  intenroven  with  all 
that  is  raost  precious  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  two  mighty  nations  which  have  sprung  from  the 
Saxon  stock.  It  is  used  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour  in  five  continents,  and  carries  to  every  mission 
station  in  heathen  lands  the  unspeakable  blessings 
of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

NOTES. 

The  beauty  of  the  English  style  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  well- 
nigh  unanimously  conceded  by  competent  scholars,  though  not  without 
some  qualifications.  The  following  judgments  represent  different  schools 
of  thought : 

Henry  Hallam  :  **  The  style  of  this  translation  is  in  general  so  en- 
thusiastically praised,  that  no  one  is  permitted  either  to  qualify  or  even 
explain  the  grounds  of  his  approbation.  It  is  held  to  be  the  perfectiod 
of  our  English  language.  I  shall  not  dispute  this  proposition ;  but  one 
remark  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  cannot  reasonably  be  censured,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  of  adherence  to  the  original  versions  which  had 
been  kept  up  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VHI.,  it  is  not  the  language 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  ma}',  in  the  e3'es  of  many,  be  a  better  English, 
but  it  is  not  the  English  of  Daniel  or  Balcigh  or  Bacon,  as  any  one  may 
easily  perceive.  It  abounds,  in  fact,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
obsolete  phraseology,  and  with  single  words  long  since  abandoned,  or 
retained  only  in  provincial  use.  On  the  more  important  question,  whether 
this  transljition  is  entirely,  or  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  conformable 
to  the  original  text,  it  seems  unfit  to  enter'*  (^Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  445,  New  York  edition,  1880). 

George  P.  Marsh  calls  the  Authorized  Version  *'an  anthology  of  all 
the  beauties  developed  in  the  language  during  its  whole  historical  exist- 
ence "  (jACtures  on  the  English  Language^  p.  630,  New  York,  1860). 

Archbishop  Trench  has  a  special  chapter  on  the  English  of  the 
Authorized  Version  (ch.  iii.),  and  praises  it^  vocabulat}'',  which  he  deems 
lobe  '* nearly  as  perfect  as  possible,"  but  finds  ** frequent  flaws  and  faults" 
ID  its  grammar.  '*  In  respect  to  words,"  he  says,  "  we  ever^'where  recog- 
nize in  it  that  true  delectus  verborum  on  which  Cicero  insists  so  eamestlv, 
and  in  which  so  much  of  the  charm  of  style  consists.  All  the  words  used 
are  of  the  noblest  stamp,  alike  removed  from  vulgarity  «nd  pedantry; 
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they  are  neither  too  familiar,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  not  familiar  enough ; 
they  never  crawl  on  the  ground,  as  little  are  they  stilted  and  far-fetched. 
And  then  how  happily  mixed  and  tempered  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Latin  vocables !  No  undue  preponderance  of  the  latter  makes  the  language 
lemote  from  the  understanding  of  simple  and  unlearned  men." 

F.  William  Faber.  This  glowing  hymnist,  who  passed  from  Oxford 
Tractarianism  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  felt  keenly  that  he  had  gained 
nothing  by  the  change  as  far  as  the  English  Bible  was  concerned,  and 
pronounced  a  most  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  Authorized  Version,  which 
is  all  the  more  forcible  as  coming  from  an  opponent.  It  first  appeared  in 
1853,  in  his  essay  on  The  Interest  and  Ckaracterisiica  of  the  Lives  of  the 
SaintSf  p.  116  (prefixed  to  a  Life  of  St,  Francis  of  Astisi,  which  forms 
vol.  XXV.  of  the  Oratory  series  of  the  Lives  of  Modem  Saints),  then  in  the 
"  Dublin  Review  "  for  June,  1858,  p.  466,  and  has  often  been  quoted  since, 
sometimes  under  the  name  of  John  H.  Newman.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  Who  will  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  marvellous  English  of 
the  Protestant  Bible  is  not  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  heresy  in  this 
country?  It  lives  on  the  ear  like  a  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten, 
like  the  sound  of  church  bells,  which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he 
can  forego.  Its  felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than  mere 
words.  It  is  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national  serious- 
ness. Nay,  it  is  worshipped  with  a  positive  idolatry,  in  extenuation  of 
whose  grotesque  fanaticism  its  intrinsic  beauty  pleads  availingly  with 
the  man  of  letters  and  the  scholar.  The  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into 
it.  The  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped  in  its  verses. 
The  power  of  all  the  griefs  and  trials  of  a  man  is  hidden  beneath  its 
words.  It  is  the  representative  of  his  best  moments,  and  all  that  there 
has  been  about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and  penitent,  and  good, 
speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing, 
which  doubt  has  never  dimmed,  and  controversy  never  soiled.  It  has 
been  to  him  all  along  as  the  silent,  but  oh,  how  intelligible  voice  of  his 
guardian  angel,  and  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a 
Protestant,  with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him,  whose  spiritual 
biography  is  not  in  his  Saxon  Bible.  And  all  this  is  an  unhallowed 
power !"  (How  lame  and  inconsistent  such  an  objection,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  the  preceding  praise.  For  if  the  Protestant  translators 
produced  such  a  marvellous  work,  they  must  have  been  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  Bible  and  its  divine  Source ;  and  where  the  Bible  is,  there  is  the 
truth.) 

Dr.  Eadie  (ii.  226) :  "The  English  style  is  above  all  praise.  . . .  While 
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it  hftB  the  fulness  of  the  Bishops'  without  its  frequent  literalism  or  its 
repeated  supplements,  it  has  the  graceful  vigor  of  the  Genevan,  the  quiet 
grandeur  of  the  Great  Bible,  the  clearness  of  Tyndale,  the  harmonies  of 
Coverdale,  and  the  stately  theological  vocabulary  of  the  Rheims." 

John  Stouqhton  :  *'  As  a  specimen  of  English  style  this  Bible  has 
received  enthusiastic  praise ;  and  here,  perhaps,  admiration  for  its  sacred 
contents,  and  the  delightful  associations  with  its  very  phraseology  which 
piety  and  devotion  cannot  fail  to  form,  may  warp  our  judgment  on  the 
question  of  its  literary  merits;  yet,  after  all  that  can  be  said  against  it  in 
this  point  of  view  (and  that  it  has  literary  defects  as  well  as  excellences 
it  were  uncandid  to  deny),  we  must  surely  be  struck  with  the  fact  that 
while  our  Bible  possesses  numberless  specimens  of  English  diction,  full 
of  rhythm,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  there  are  to  be  found  in  it  so  few  words 
and  modes  of  expression  which  the  lapse  of  between  two  and  three  cen- 
turies has  rendered  obsolete  or  dubious"  (Our  English  BibU,  p.  252  sq.)* 

The  number  of  words  in  the  Authorized  Version,  either  obsolete  or 
changed  in  sense,  is  variously  estimated,  but  seems  to  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  This  is  less  in  proportion  than  the  corresponding  number  of 
obsolete  words  in  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton.  Booker,  in  his 
Scripture  and  Prayer-hook  Glossary  (as  quoted  by  George  P.  Marsh, 
Lectures  on  the  English  Language^  p.  630,  note),  states  the  number  of  such 
words  in  the  Authorized  Version,  including  the  Apocrypha,  to  be  three 
hnndred  and  eighty-eight.  Of  these,  more  than  one  hundred  belong  to 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  Prayer-book.  According  to  Marsh  (p.  264),  more 
than  five  or  six  hundred  words  of  Shakespeare's  vocabulary  of  fifteen 
thousand  words,  and  about  one  hundred  of  Milton's  vocabulary  of  eight 
thousand,  have  gone  out  of  use.  The  Authorized  Version  inherited  a 
number  of  obsolete  or  obsolescent  words  from  previous  versions.  It 
represents  not  the  language  of  1611  in  its  integrity,  but  the  collective 
language  of  the  three  preceding  generations. 

DEFECTS   OF  THE   AUTHORIZED  VERSION. 

No  perfect  work  can  be  expected  from  imperfect 
men.  The  translators  made  the  best  use  of  the 
materials  at  their  disposal,  as  well  as  their  knowl- 
edge of  biblical  philology  and  exegesis,  and  they 
were  in  the  main  led  by  sound  principles ;  but  their 
materials  were  scanty,  their  knowledge. limited,  and 
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among  their  principles  was  one  which  is  now  uni- 
versally rejected  as  vicious.  Hence,  while  actual 
and  serious  mistranslations  are  comparatively  few, 
and  these  mostly  derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
the  minor  errors  and  inaccuracies  are  innumerable. 
Tested  by  the  standard  of  general  faithfulness,  idio- 
matic style,  and  practical  usefulness,  the  Authorized 
Version  is  admirable ;  but  tested  by  the  standard  of 
modern  scholarship  it  is  exceedingly  defective,  and 
imperatively  calls  for  a  revision. 

1.  As  regards  the  material  for  the  text^  the  trans- 
lators used  no  documentary  sources  as  far  as  is 
known,  and  were  confined  to  a  Iq^ printed  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  present  a  text  de- 
rived from  comparatively  late  cursive  MSS.  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  relied 
chiefly  on  the  text  of  Beza  (fourth  or  fifth  edition, 
1598),  from  which  they  departed  only  in  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  places,  and  these  departures  are 
nearly  all  unimportant.* 

The  science  of  textual  criticism  was  not  yet  born 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  because  the  material  was 
not  yet  discovered  or  accessible.  Of  the  oldest  uncial 
manuscripts  only  two — the  Codex  Bezse  for  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts,  and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  for  the 


'  See  above,  pp.  289, 283 ;  the  detailed  stetement  of  Dr.  Abbot  in  SchafTs 
Introduction  to  the  Revision  Essays,  p.  xxix. ;  and  Scrirener's  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek,  pp.'  648-656.  According  to  Dr.  Abbotts  investigation^^  the 
Authorized  Version  agrees  with  Beza's  text  (fourth  edition)  against  that 
of  Stephens  in  about  ninety  places,  with  Stephens  against  Beza  in  about 
forty,  and  differs  from  both  in  thirty  or  forty  places,  where  the  variations 
are  mostly  trivial 
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Epistles — were  known,  and  even  they  were  scarcely 
used  by  Seza,  wlio  came  into  possession  of  them. 
The  Alexandrian  MS.  (A)  did  not  reach  England 
till  seventeen  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Authorized  Version ;  and  the  still  older  and  more 
important  Codex  of  Ephreem,  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Sinaitic  were  entirely  unknown,  having  come  to 
light  or  been  made  properly  available  only  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  to  ancient  versions,  the 
translators  were,  of  course,  very  familiar  with  Je- 
rome's Vulgate,  which  ,J;hey  used  as  much  as  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  (often  copying  its  er- 
rors).* They  were  also  acquainted  to  some  extent 
with  the  Peshito,  first  published  in  1555  (and  with 
its  Latin  version  by  Tremellius,  which  appeared  in 
1569),  not  to  speak  of  many  modern  versions  which 
have  no  textual  authority.  But  no  critical  edition 
of  the  ancient  versions  existed  before  Walton's  Lon- 
don Polyglot  (1657),  and  even  this  left  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  future  discoveries  and  researches.  The 
ancient  fathers  were  known,  but  their  critical  exam- 
ination for  textual  purposes  did  not  begin  till  the 

*  The  Translators'  Preface  makes  very  honorable  mention  of  Jerome : 
"They  [the  old  Latin  Versions]  were  not  out  of  the  Hebrew  fountain  (we 
speak  of  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Old  Testoment),  but  out  of  the 
Greek  stream ;  therefore,  the  Greek  being  not  altogether  clear,  the  Latin 
derived  from  it  must  needs  be  muddy.  This  moved  S.  Hierome,  a  most 
learned  Father,  and  the  best  linguist,  without  controversy,  of  his  age  or  of 
atiy  that  went  before  him,  to  undertake  the  translating  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment out  of  the  very  fountains  themselves;  which  he  performed  with  that 
evidence  of  great  learning,  judgment,  industry,  and  faithfulness,  that  he 
hath  forever  bound  the  Church  unto  him  in  a  debt  of  special  remembrance 
•and  thankfulness." 
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time  of  Mill  (1707),  whose  labors  were  carried  on 
much  further  by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  aud  the  mod- 
ern editors. 

With  such  a  defective  apparatus  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  large  number  of  false  readings  and 
interpolations  which  obscure  or  mar  the  beauty  and 
weaken  the  force  of  the  primitive  text.* 

2.  Tlie  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning  of  the  trans- 
lators was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  read  the  orig- 
inal Scriptures  with  ease;  while  with  the  Latin 
Vulgate  they  were  probably  more  familiar  than 
with  the  earlier  English  versions.  But  the  more 
delicate  shades  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  syntax 
were  unknown  in  their  age,  and  the  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, and  concordances  very  imperfect.  Hence 
the  iimumerable  arbitrary  and  capricious  violations 
of  the  article,  tenses,  prepositions,  and  little  particles. 
The  impression  often  forces  itself  upon  the  student 
that  they  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  where 
there  is  no  article  and  no  aorist,  rather  than  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Their  inaccuracy  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  Greek  departs  from  the  Latin. 
And  yet  the  English  (at  least  the  Saxon-English)  has 
greater  affinity  with  the  Greek  than  with  the  Latin. 

(a)  The  article. — The  mass  of  English  readers 
will  hardly  notice  the  difference  between  a  virgin 
and  the  virgin,  a  mountain  and  the  mountain,  a  feast 

^  For  a  convenient  comparison  of  the  authorized  and  critical  texts,  see 
C.  E.  Stuart :  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  for  English  Bible 
Students ;  being  a  succinct  comparison  of  the  A  uthorized  Version  wUh  the 
Critical  Texts  of  Griesbach,  Scholz^  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  TregeUeSf  A  In 
ford,  and  the  Uncial  MSS,    Second  edition,  London  (Bagstcr  k  Sons),  n.  d. 
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and  the  feast,  a  falling  away  and  tJie  falling  away, 
a  confession  and  the  confession,  a  iiglit  and  the  figbt, 
a  crown  and  the  crown ;  the  Son  of  God  and  a  Son 
of  God,  the  woman  and  a  woman,  the  root  of  all  evil 
and  a  root.  But  the  careful  student,  looking  into 
his  Greek  Testament,  or  comparing  the  Authorized 
Version  with  the  Revised  Version,  will  feel  at  once 
the  force  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  definite 
article, and  the  unaccountable  carelessness  with  which 
it  is  now  omitted,  now  inserted,  by  the  translators. 
As  a  rule,  the  definite  article  in  all  languages  indi- 
cates, as  Winer  says,  "  that  the  object  is  conceived 
as  definite,  either  from  its  nature,  or  from  the  con- 
text, or  by  reference  to  a  circle  of  ideas  which  is 
assumed  to  be  familiar  to  the  reader's  mind." 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  diflEerence. 
"  The  Christ"  is  an  oflScial  title,  meaning  the  prom- 
ised and  expected  Messiah  (the  Anointed),  and  is  so 
used  generally  in  the  Gospels;  while  "Ciirist,"  with 
or  witliout "  Jesus,"  is  a  proper  name  of  our  Saviour, 
as  very  often  in  the  Epistles.  Thus,  Herod  asked 
where  "  the  Christ "  should  be  born  (Matt.  ii.  4),  and 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  that  his  readers  might  be- 
lieve that  "Jesus  is  the  Christ"  (John  xx.  31,  where 
the  English  Version  correctly  gives  the  article); 
while  Paul  calls  himself  a  servant  or  apostle  of 
"  Jesus  Christ "  (Rom.  i.  1,  3 ;  Gal.  i.  1,  etc.).  "  A 
law  "  is  a  rule  or  principle,  natural  or  revealed ;  while 
"  the  law  "  is  the  written  law  of  Moses.  "  The  many  " 
(o«  TToXXot)  is  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  v.  repeatedly  in 
the  sense  of  "all,"  as  distinct  from  "the  one"  (6  clc, 
Adam  or  Christ);  while  "many,"  in  the  Authorized 
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Version,  conveys  the  wrong  idea  of  a  limitation,  or 
of  a  large  number  simplj',  as  distinct  from  a  "few." 
The  love  of  money  is  "  a  l*oot  of  all  kinds  of  evil," 
but  not  "^A^"  only  root  (1  Tim.  vi.  10);  pride  (as 
in  the  case  of  Satan)  is  also  a  root  of  all  evil. 

Compare  as  examples  of  omissions  of  the  definite 
article  where  the  sense  is  weakened  or  changed: 
Matt.  i.  23 ;  iv.  5 ;  v.  1, 15 ;  vii.  25 ;  viii.  23 ;  ix.  11 ; 
xii.  41;  xiii.  42;  xix.  14;  xxiii.  24;  xxiv.  12;  Mark 
iv.  21;  Luke  vii.  5;  viii.  6, 7;  xvii.17;  xviii.  11,15; 
John  iii.  10;  vi.  4;  xii.  36, 46;  xviii.  3,  5, 15 ;  Acts 
i.  13, 17 ;  iv.  12 ;  Eom.  v.  2, 9, 15, 17, 19  {oi  noWof) ; 
1  Cor.  V.  9;  vii.  17;  ix.  5;  2Cor.  vii.  8:  x.  9;  Col.  i. 
19;  2  Tliess.  ii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12,13;  2  Tim.  iv.  7, 8; 
Heb.  xi.  10 ;  Rev.  vii.  14. 

Examples  of  wrong  insertion  of  the  definite  arti- 
cle, giving  emphasis  to  a  noun  which  the  writer  did 
notintend:  Matt. i. 20 ("Me?  Angel"  for"an  angel"); 
ix.  13  (and  the  parallel  passages,  SiKoiovg);  xxvi.  74; 
XX vii.  54;  John  iv.  27  (jitra  yvvaiKo^^  the  wonder  of 
the  disciples  was  that  Christ  should,  contrary  to 
Eabbinical  custom,  converse  not  with  that  particu- 
lar woman  of  Samaria,  but  with  a  woman  or  any 
woman);  xvii.  19;  Acts  xxvi.  2;  Rom.  ii.  14  {idvri. 
Gentiles,  some,  not  all) ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17 ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
10;  Rev.  xx.  12. 

There  are,  of  course,  idiomatic  uses  of  the  Greek 
article  which  are  not  admissible  in  English — e,g^^ 
where  the  article  is  generic,  as  fi  afiaprla  and  oS^ava- 
Toc,  "  sin  "  and  "  death,"  as  a  principle  or  power,  in 
Rom.  V.  12.  Here  the  English  idiom  requires  the 
absence  (the  German,  like  the  Greek,  the  presence) 
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of  the  definite  article.  Matt.  vii.  6  belongs  to  the 
same  category,  although  the  English  Ke vision  re- 
tains the  article  Q^the  dogs"  and  ^^the  swine").  In 
connection  with  proper  names  the  Greek  admits  of 
the  definite  article  when  the  person  is  known,  or 
has  been  previously  mentioned  (as  6  'Iijaovc*  «  IlaD- 
Xoc);  while  the  English  and  Geiman  require  the 
omission.  In  Greek,  countries  (and  cities)  have  the 
article  {fi  TaXaTta,  ri  'IraX<a),but  not  in  English, except 
when  the  place  is  qualified  by  an  adjective  {e.g.y "  the 
New  Jerusalem  ").  Names  of  rivers  have  always  thq 
article  in  Greek  and  in  English;  but  the  Authorized 
Version  makes  an  exception  with  the  Jordan,  which 
occurs  always  without  the  article.  The  English  Be- 
visers  have  corrected  this  inconsistency,  but  retained 
it  in  the  compound  phrases  "  beyond  Jordan," 
"round  about  Jordan."  . 

(J)  The  verb. — The  Greek  language  is  unusually 
rich  in  verbal  forms,  baving  three  voices  (Active, 
Pa8sive,andMiddle),five  modes  (Indicative,  Conjunc- 
tive, Optative,  Imperative,  Infinitive ;  the  Participle 
being  a  verbal  adjective),  and  seven  tenses  (Present, 
Future,  Future  perfect,  Aorist,  Imperfect,  Perfect, 
and  Pluperfect).  The  tenses  are  carried  also  into  par- 
ticipial forms.  The  English  has  no  Middle  voice,  no 
Optative  mode,  and  only  five  tenses ;  but  the  Middle 
voice  can  be  rendered  by  adding  the  personal  pro- 
noun, the  Optative  mode  by  may  or  mighty  and  the 
Imperfect  tense  by  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  verb. 
Absolute  accuracy  is  impossible;  and  no  modern 
version  can  ever  supersede  the  study  of  the  Greek 
Testament.    Not  unfrequently  euphony  and  rhythm 

23 
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require  the  English  Perfect  for  the  Greek  Aorist. 
Yet  we  should  conform  to  the  Greek  as  tar  as  Eng- 
lish usage  and  rhetoric  will  permit. 

Considering  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  single  exception  of  Luke,  were  Jews, 
and  brought  up  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  tongue, 
which  is  very  poor  in  verbal  forms,  their  precision 
in  the  use  of  the  Greek  tenses,  especially  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Aorist  and  Imperfect,  is  very 
i*emarkable.  The  Greek  has,  it  is  well  known,  four 
tenses  to  express  tlie  past  time— namely,  (1)  the 
Aoristy  or  narrative  tense,  which  expresses  a  mo- 
mentary and  completed  act  or  event ;  (2)  the  7m- 
perfectj  a  descriptive  and  relative  tense,  denoting 
an  action  which  is  either  contemporaneous,  or  con- 
tinuous, or  incomplete,  or  attempted ;  (3)  the  Perfect^ 
which  combines  tlie  past  with  the  present,  and  ex- 
presses an  act  or  event  which  continues  in  its  effect; 
(4)  i\\Q  Pluperfect^  which  is  relative,  like. the  imper- 
fect, but  refei'S  to  subordinate  actions  or  events  as 
having. already  passed  before  the  principal  action. 
In  English  the  difference  can  be  easily  reproduced : 
the  Aorist  is  best  rendered  by  the  simple  Past  or 
Preterite  (7  went^  I  wrote)^  the  Perfect  by  the  Per- 
fect (7  have  gone  J I  have  written)^  the  Imperfect  by 
the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb  (7  was  going^  1  was 
writing),  the  Pluperfect  by  the  Pluperfect  (7  had 
gone,  I  had  written). 

Justice  requires  that  this  distinction  should  be  re- 
produced at  least  in  all  cases  where  the  sense  is  affect- 

•^— ■—        ■  ■  ■-     —■■■■-■     ^.     _■■■»■■■»■■■        ■■. ■_  I  ■■■   ■     I  ^  -■  -^ 

'  Aorist,  t.  ^.,  indefinite,  is  properly  a  misnomer,  unless  it  signifies  the 
indefinite  relation  of  this  tense  to  the  other  tenses. 
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ed.  But  the  translators  of  King  James  were  either 
ignorant  or  careless  of  these  distinctions,  for  they 
indiscriminately  confound  the  tenses  in  every  chap- 
ter.    We  give  some  illustrations. 

The  Greek  Present  is  often  misrendered  by  the 
English  Perfect,  e,  g,^  Matt.  xxv.  8,  ai  Xa/iiraSsg  r^fxHjv 
afiivvvvraiy "  our  lamps  are  going  out^'^  not "  are  gone 
out;"  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  iv  to7c  oTroXXu/ili/o/c,  "in  those 
Avho  are  perishing ^'^  not  "are  lost." 

The  Present  mistranslated  by  the  simple  Past: 
Heb.  ii.  16,  £7riXoju/3av«rac, "  he  takes  hold,"  not  "took 
on  him ;"  Rev.  xii.  2,  Kpa^ei, "  she  cries,"  not  "cried." 
So  often  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  who  is  fond  of  the 
present  tense  to  give  vivacity  to  his  narrative. 

The  Perfect  misrendered  by  the  Present:  Matt. 
v.  10,  SbSiuryiiiivoi,  "  they  that  have  been  persecuted," 
not  "  are  persecuted  ;"  Gal.  ii.  20,  avvurravpwfjLat,  "  I 
have  been  crucified  with  Christ,"  not  "  I  am  cruci- 
fied." 

The  Aorist  misrendered  by  the  Present:  Matt.  xv. 
24,  a7r€<TTaAiji/, "  I  wos  sent,"  not "  I  am  sent ;"  1  Cor. 
xii.  13,  t/3a7rri'(TSij/i£i',  "we  were  baptized,"  not  "are 
baptized ;"  Kohn.  vi.  2,  oinveg  inrtSfavofiBV  ry  afiapriq^ 
"we  who  died  to  sin"  (at  our  conversion  and  bap- 
tism), not  "  are  dead  ;"  so  also  ver.  7  and  8 ;  Gal.  ii. 
19,  &a  vofiov  vojut^  ani^avov,  "  through  the  law  I 
died  to  the  law,"  not "  am  dead ;"  so  also  Col.  ii.  20 ; 
iii.  1,  3.  The  Authorized  Version  substitutes  the 
state  of  death  for  the  act  of  dying. 

The  Perfect  mistaken  for  the  Aorist:  John  vi.  65, 
tipmoy  "  I  have  said^^^  not  "  said." 

The  Aorist  misrendered  by  the  Perfect :  Matt.  ii. 
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2,  £iSo/i€v,  "  we  sawy^  not  "  have  seen ;"  Luke  vii.  5, 
C|>icoSo/i»)(7€v,  "lie  huiU  us  our  synagogue,"  not  "he 
hath  built ;"  John  i.  16,  IXaj3o/i£i^, "  we  received^'^  not 
"have  received;"  iii.  33,  ia<l^payiaev,  "he  sealed;" 
ver.  M,  aniaTBiXev,  "  he  sent ;"  viii.  52,  aviSravf,  "  lie 
died;"  Eom.  ii.  12;  iii.  23;  v.  12,  fi/iaprov,  "they 
sinned,''^  not  "  have  sinned ;"  vii.  6,  aTroSravovTBc, 
"having  died,"  not  "  being  dead;".  2  Cor.  v.  14,  Jc 
vnlp  iravTwv  inriStavtv,  apa  of  wavrtg  aKt^avov,  "one 
died  for  all,  therefore  all  died,"  not  "  then  were  all 
dead."  In  the  sacerdotal  prayer  there  are  several 
emphatic  aorists  which  are  exchanged  for  the  per- 
fect in  the  Authorized  Version,  but  are  restored  in 
the  Revised  Version,  John  xvii.  4, 6, 12, 18, 23, 25, 26. 

The: Imperfect  misrendered  by  the  simple  Past: 
Luke  i.  59,  iKaXovv, "  they  were  calling,'^^  not "  called ;" 
V.  6,  SiBpriaasTO  ra  S/icrva  qvtCjv,  "  their  nets  were 
breakinffy^  not  "brake;"  viii.  23,  avveTrXripovvTo, 
"  they  were  jilling  with  water,"  for  "  they  were 
filled ;"  xviii.  3,  rtpxiro^  " she  k^t  coming^'^  or  "she 
came  (?/X,"  to  the  unjust  judge,  for, "she  came;" 
ver.  13,  truTTTfi  to  «it^&oc  airou,  "  he  kept  smiting  his 
breast," for  "smote"  (retained  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion) ;  John  vi.  17,  j\p\ovTQy  "  they  were  going^'^  for 
"they  went;"  Gal.  i.  13,  Itrup^owy  "  I  was  destroy- 
ing^^ (attempted  to  destroy),  not  "destroyed"  or 
"  wasted ;"  so  also  ver.  23. 

(<?)  The  prepositions  are  often  confounded  or  mis- 
translated. Thus  Iv  is  indiscriminately  rendered 
"in,"  "within,"  "among,"  "through,"  "with," 
"  by,"  "  at,"  "  under,"  "  into,"  "  unto,"  "  toward," 
etc. ;  and  often  mistaken  in  the  instrumental  (He- 
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braistic)  sense,  "  b}',"  "through,"  where  it  signifies 
the  life-element,  the  vital  union  with  Christ,  "  in  " 
(as  Kom.  vi.  11,  iv  X/o«tt<{»  'Ii|<r. ;  xiv.  14,  iv  Kvplt^^lri' 
(Tov ;  XV.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3, 9, 13) ;  while  in  other  pas- 
sages it  is  correctly  rendered  (as  Kom.  viii.  1, 2;  ix.  1 ; 
xii.  5,  etc.).  Etc  is  variously  translated  "  into,"  "  to," 
"unto,"  "toward,"  "upon,"  "among,"  "through- 
out," "by,"  "with,"  "against,"  "till,"  "until." 
Both  prepositions,  the  one  expressing  rest  in^  the 
other  motion  intOj  are  sometimes  confounded,  as  in 
Luke  ii.  14,  "  towards  men  "  for  "  among  men  "  {iv 
av^piiwoig),  and  vice  versa,  as  in  the  baptismal  for- 
mula. Matt,  xxviii.  19,  "  in  the  name,"  instead  of 
"into"  («c  TO  ovofia) ;  Luke.xvi.  8 ;  xxiii.  42.  The 
omission  of  the  preposition  in  2  Pet.  i.  5-7  {iv  ry 
TTiGTH — iv  Ty  yviotTti),  turns  the  organic  development 
of  the  Christian  graces  and  their  causal  dependence 
one  upon  another  into  a  mechanical  accumulation. 
In  1  Pet.  ii.  12  and  iii.  16,  iv  tj^  is  rendered  "  where- 
as," instead  of  "  wherein."  Rom.  xi.  2,  we  have 
"of  Elias,"  instead  of  "in  (the  history  of)  Elijah" 
{iv  'HX/^).  The  instrumental  Sia  with  the  Genitive, 
"through,"  and  the  causal  Sia  with  the  Accusative, 
"because  of"  or  "on  account  of,"  are  likewise  con- 
founded—^, g.^  Gal.  iv.  13  (Si'  aailvHav,  the  infirmity 
of  the  flesh  being  the  cause  of  Paul's  detention  and 
preaching  in  Galatia,  not  his  condition  during  his 
preaching) ;  compare  also  John  vi.  57;  Rom.  iii.  26 
(Sia  rfiv  irapicfiv,  because  of  the  pretermission  or 
passing  by) ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5.  The  distinction  between 
«7ro,  "  away  from"  (=aJ),  k,  "out  of,"  vtto,  "from 
under,"  "  by,"  vapuy  "  from  beside,"  is  often  disre- 
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garded.  The  same  is  true  of  the  difference  between 
vTTOy  which  signifies  the  remote  agency  or  source, 
and  Sia,  which  designates  the  instrumental  agency 
or  channel,  as  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  are  always  traced  by  the  evangelists 
and  apostles  to  God  or  the  Holy  Spirit  through 
Moses  and  the  prophets — e.  g.^  Matt.  i.  22  (ro  pn^lv 
viro  Toif  Kvpiov  &a  tov  irpo^r/rot;) ;  ii.  5, 17,  23;  iii.  3; 
iv.  14,  etc.  In  2  Cor.  v.  20,  inlp  Xpiarov,  "  in  behalf 
of  Christ,"  is  falsely  rendered  "in  Christ's  stead" 
(as  if  it  were  avrf). 

{d)  The  same  inaccuracy  meets  us  in  the  render- 
ing of  pronouns,  conjunctions,  and  adverbs.  "  But " 
is  used  indiscriminately  for  aWuy  yap,  eav,  ii  piu 
iKToqy  fly  pivToi,  iav  /ii/,  povovy  ovv,  irXiiv,  The  con- 
nective ii  (and  and  but)  is  rendered  indifferently  by 
"and,"  "now,"  "but,"  "then,"  "nevertheless," 
"  moreover,"  "  notwithstanding,"  or  dropped  alto- 
gether. In  Gal.  ii.  20,  the  Greek  Z^  Sc  ovKin  iyti 
requires  the  rendering:  "It  is  no  longer  I  that  live, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me;"  but  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion reads :  "  Nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me."  In  Paul's  Epistles  the  whole 
argument  sometimes  turns  on  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  logical  and  illative  apa,  apa  oiv  (so  then), 
the  adversative  aWa  (but),  and  the  simple  continua- 
tive  or  retrospective  oiv  (then).  The  last  is  John's 
favorite  narrative  particle,  and  denotes  the  natural 
or  providential  sequence  of  events;  but  the  English 
Version  indiscriminately  uses  for  it  "  and,"  "  and 
so,"  "then,"  "so  then,"  "so,"  "now  then,"  "there- 
fore," "  wherefore,"  "  truly,"  "  verily,"  "  but."     Ei- 
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deuic>  which  is  Mark's  favorite  adverb,  and  well 
expresses  the  rapidity  of  his  motion,  is  variously 
rendered  "  straightway,"  "  immediately,"  "  f orth- 
witli,"  "as  soon  as,"  "anon,"  "  by  and  by,"  "shortly." 

(e)  Not  only  has  biblical  philology  made  enormous 
progress,  and  been  carried  almost  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection in  the  nineteenth  century,  all  other  depart- 
ments of  biblical  learning — geography,  natural  his- 
tory, archaeology,  critical  introduction,  and  exegesis 
proper — liave  advanced  in  proportion,  and  shed  new 
light  on  many  a  passage  which  could  but  obscurely 
be  rendered  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

3.  King  James's  translators  adopted  and  professed 
the  false  principle  of  variation^  by  which  a  large 
number  of  artificial  distinctions  are  introduced. 
The  first  and  last  duty  of  a  translator  is  faithfully 
and  idiomatically  to  reproduce  the  original,  especial- 
ly in  dealing  with  the  Word  of  God.  Moreover, 
the  Greek  language  is  rich  enough  to  give  ample 
margin  for  every  style  of  composition.  Many  of 
the  useless  or  misleading  variations  of  the  Author^ 
ized  Version  no  doubt  arose  from  the  separation  of 
the  translators  into  half  a  dozen  separate  companies. 
The  final  revising  committee  failed  to  harmonize 
them,  and  attempted  to  justify  the  result  in  the 
Preface,  without  saying  a  word  about  their  error  in 
the  opposite  direction.* 


'  '*  Another  thing,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  towards  the  close,  ^  we  think  good 
to  admonish  thee  of,  gentle  Reader,  that  we  have  not  tied  ourselves  to  an 
uniformity  of  phrasing,  or  to  an  identity  of  words,  as  some  peradventure 
would  wish  that  we  had  done,  because  they  observe  that  some  learned 
men  somewhere  have  been  as  exact  as  they  could  that  way.    Truly,  that 
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.  Within  proper  limits  variation  is  justifiable.    We 
do  not  advocate  a  mechanical  uniformity  of  render- 

we  might  not  vary  from  the  sense  of  that  which  we  had  translated  before, 
if  tlie  word  signified  the  same  thing  in  both  places  (for  there  be  some 
words  that  be  not  of  the  same  sense  everywhere),  we  were  especially  care- 
ful, and  made  a  conscience  according  to  our  duty.  But  that  we  shouUi^ 
express'  the  same  notion  in  the  same  particular  word — as,  for  example,  if 
we  translate  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  word  once  by  purpose,  never  to  call  it 
intent;  if  one  vchtre  journeying,  never  traveUntg;  if  one  where  thinky  never 
suppose;  if  one  where /^atn,  never  ache;  if  one  where /r)^,  never  gladness, 
etc. — thus  to  mince  the  matter,  we  thought  to  savour  more  of  curiosity 
than  wisdom,  and  that  rather  it  would  breed  scorn  in  the  atheist,  than 
bring  profit  to  the  go<ily  reader.  For  is  the  kingdom  of  God  become 
words  or  syllables?  Why  should  we  be  in  bondage  to  them  if  we  may 
be  free?  use  one  precisely  when  we  may  use  another  no  less  fit,  as  com- 
modiously  ?  A  godly  Father  in  the  primitive  time  shewed  himself  greatly 
moved,  that  one  of  ne.wfaiigleness  called  Kpafi^arov  mfiirovQ,  though 
the  difference  be  little  or  none ;  and  another  reporteth  that  he  was  much 
abused  for  turning  aicurbita  (to  which  reading  the  people  had  been  used) 
into  hedera.  .  Now,  if  this  happen  in  better  times,  and  upon  so  small  occa- 
sions, we  might  justly  fear  hard  censure,  if  generally  we  should  make 
verbal  and  unnecessary  changings.  We  might  also  be  charged  (by  scoff- 
ers) with  some  unequal  dealing  towards  a  great  number  of  good  English 
Mords.  For  as  it  is  written  of  a  certain  great  philosopher,  that  he  should 
say,  that  those  logs  were  happy  that  were  made  images  to  be  worshipped ; 
for  their  fellows,  as  good  as  they,  lay  for  blocks  behind  the  fire ;  so  if  we 
should  say,  as  it  were,  unto  certain  words,  Stand  up  higher,  have  a  place 
in  the  Bible  always,  and  to  others  of  like  quality,  Get  ye  hence,  be  ban- 
ished for  ever,  we  might  be  taxed  peradvcnture  with  St.  James  his  words 
— namely,  To  he  paiiial  in  ourselves,  and  judges  of  evil  thoughts.  Add  here- 
unto, that  niceness  in  words  was  always  counted  the  next  step  to  trifling, 
and  so  was  to  be  curious  about  names  too :  also  that  we  cannot  follow  a 
better  pattern  for  elocution  than  God  himself;  therefore  he,  using  divers 
words  in  his  holy  writ,  and  indifferently  for  one  thing  in  nature,  we,  if  we 
will  not  be  superstitious,  may  use  the  same  liberty  in  our  English  versions 
out  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  for  that  copy  or  store  that  he  hatli  given  us. 
Lastly,  we  have  on  one  side  avoided  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritans,  who 
leave  the  old  ecclesiastical  words  and  betake  them  to  other,  as  when  they 
put  washing  for  Baptisme,  and  Congregation  instead  of  Church ,  as  also  on 
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ing,  but  w.ould  allow  considerable  freedom  in  the  use 
of  the  cosmopolitan  wealth  of  the  English  language, 
especially  of  synonyms,  in  which  it  abounds.  Where 
we  have  a  Latin  and  a  Saxon  term  for  the  same  idea, 
we  may  alternate  as  rhetoric  and  rhythm  suggest — 
e.  ^.,  between  "  act "  and  "  deed,"  "  chief  "  and 
"head,"  "justice"  and  "righteousness,"  "liberty" 
and  "freedom,"  'f power"  and  "might,"  "remis- 
sion "  and  "  forgiveness,"  "  celestial "  and  "  lieaven- 
ly,"  "  mature  "  and  "  ripe,"  "  omnipotent "  and 
"almighty,"  "priestly"  and  "sacerdotal,"  "royal" 
and  "  kingly,"  "  terrestrial "  and  "  earthly  " — though 
even  in  these  examples  usage  has  established  slight 
shades  of  difference. 

But  the  Authorized  Version  varies  simply  for  the 
sake  of  variation  in  a  great  many  cases  where  faith- 
fulness to  the  original  absolutely  requires  the  same 
word.  Thus  (fcb)v£oc  is  rendered  "  eternal "  and 
"everlasting"  in  one  and  the  same  verse  (Matt.  xxv. 
46);  iirifTKoirog  is  "bishop"  in  Phil.  i.  1  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  but  "  overseer "  in  Acts  xx.  28, 
where  it  designates  the  same  office,  and  proves  the 
identity  with  that  of  presbyter  or  elder  (comp.  ver. 

m  •  ^  -  ■  —■■■■■■■  I  I.—        -■■i.-i  ■  ■■  ■■ 

the  other  side  we  have  shunned  the  obscurity  of  the  Papists,  in  their 
Azyme»,  Tunike,  Ralwnaly  Holocausts,  Prapuce,  Pasche,  and  a  number  of 
such  like,  whereof  their  late  translation  is  full,  and  that  of  purpose  to  darken 
the  sense,  that  since  they  must  needs  translate  the  Bible,  yet  by  the  lan- 
guage thereof,  it  may  be  kept  from  being  understood.  But  we  desire  that 
the  Scripture  may  speak  like  itself,  as  in  the  language  of  Canaan,  that  it 
may  be  understood  even  of  the  very  vulgar." 

The  thrust  at  the  *^  Puritans  "  and  the  "  Papists  "  is  ungenerous  and 
unjust;  for  the  Puritan  Reynolds  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  the  Rheims  Version  was  of  great  use  to  the  translators. 
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17) ;  watrx"'^  ^s  correctly  translated  "  Passover,"  but 
in  Acts  xii.  4  ^'  Easter  "  (which  did  not  exist  in  the 
apostolic  age);  KaraXXayri  is  now  "atonement" 
(Rom.  V.  11), now  "reconciling"  (xi.  15),  now  "rec- 
onciliation "  (2  Cor.  V.  18,  19) ;  TriipaKXiiTog,  when 
osed  of  the  Holy  Spirit, is  "comforter"  (John  xiv. 
16,  26 ;  XV.  26 ;  xvi.  7),  bnt  when  used  of  Christ, 
"  advocate  "  (1  John  ii.  1) ;  ''EXXiji;  is  now  "  Greek," 
now  "  Gentile ;"  inroKaXvipiQ  is  "  revelation,"  "  man- 
ifestation," "coming,"  and  '^ appewing ;"  Stpovo^  is 
"  throne "  and  "  seat :"  TrpodKOfiima  is  "  offence," 
"stumbling,"  " stnmbling-block,"  and  "stumbling- 
stone."  Aoyoc  has  no  less  than  twenty-three  ren- 
derings in  the  English  Version,  rvirog  eight,  oxXog 
six,  iraiSiaKti  five,  TroXe/ioc  three,  'xpda  nine,  "^vx^) 
four,  Karapyiia)  seventeen,  pivta  ten,  TraplarriiuLi  six- 
teen, ^cpoi  sixteen. 

The  principle  of  variation,  with  its  inevitable  con- 
fusions, is  caiTied  even  into  proper  names  of  persons, 
countries,  and  places.  Thus — if  we  include  the 
Old  Testament — we  have  Agar  and  Hagar,  Elijah 
and  Elias,  Elisha  and  Eliseus,  Gedeon  and  Gideon^ 
Isaiah,  Esaias,  and  Esay,  Jeremiah,  Jeremias,  and 
Jeremy,  Hosea  and  Osee,  Jonah  and  Jonas,  Judas, 
Judah,  and  Jude,  Korah  and  Core,  Noah  and  Koe, 
Zechariah  and  Zacharias.  Jesus  is  substituted  for 
Joshua  in  Acts  vii.  45  and  Heb.  iv.  8.  Sometimes 
the  Latin  or  Greek,  sometimes  the  English,  teimi- 
nation  is  used ;  so  that  we  have  for  one  and  the 
same  person  both  Marcus  and  Mark,  Lucas  and 
Luke,  Judas  and  Jude,  Timotheus  and  Timothy. 
As  to  countries  and  places,  the  English  Version 
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varies  between  Grecia  and  Greece,  Jiidea  and  Jewry, 
Tyriis  and  Tyre,  Sodom  and  Sodoraa. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Authorized  Vereion 
fails  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  obacurea  or  de- 
stroys important  distinctions  by  using  one  and  the 
same  word  for  two  or  more  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words  which  convey  diflEerent  meanings. 

Thus  the  words  "  Hades ''  {i,  e.,  the  spirit-world) 
and  "Gehenna"  (the  place  of  the  lost)  are  botli 
translated  by  "hell,"  which  occurs  twice  as  often 
in  the  English  New  Testament  as  it  ought.  Every 
little  "  demon  "  (Saijuwv,  Satfioviov)  or  evil  spirit  is 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  devil,"  altliough  there  is 
but  one  Sui/SoXoc*  In  like  manner  the  diffei-ence 
between  "the  living  creatures"  worshipping  before 
the  throne  of  God  and  "  the  beasts  "  from  the  abyss 
warring  against  Christ  (the  Z^a  and  S^tipta  of  the 
Apocalypse,  both  rendered  "  beasts  " ),  between  a 
"  crown  "  and  a  "  diadem  "  (crrf^at^oc  and  SiaSii/ua), 
"servants"  and  "bondmen"  {Biokovoi  and  SovXoi,  in 
the  parable  Matt,  xxii,  1-14,  where  the  former  are 
angels,  the  latter  men)  is  obliterated.  The  word 
"  child  "  is  used  for  no  less  than  seven  Greek  words 
(/3pc^oc>  babe,  vfintog,  infant,  7raTc>  boy,  slave,  watSiov, 
little  child,  iraiSapiov,  little  boy,  tUvov,  child,  vl6^, 
son),  "  convei*sation  "  for  three  {ivatrrpoil^ri,  t/oottoc, 
TToXiVtujua),  "  world  "  for  two  (Koa/uoc  and  aldjv,  age), 
"Godhead"  for  three  (&«orijc,  to  StToi*,  S-torijc), 
" people"  for  four  (Xaoc,  S^/ioc,  i^vog,  ©xXoc), "  tem- 
ple "  for  tljree  (vaoc,  lepov,  oIkoc),  "  light "  for  six 
(^WC>  0t77'oc,  \v\vog,  XafJLTTag,  ^oxrri/p^  ^(uncr/LCOc  )* 

"  repent "  for  two  verbs  (jAiTavoiw,  to  change  one's 
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mind,  and  iinafiiXufiaiy  to  regret,  used  of  Judas, 
Matt,  xxvii.  3), "  woi*ship"  for  six  (ciafjSfw,  Sc/oottcvw, 
Xarpcvo),  TTpoaKwiu),  (7e/3a^o/ia<^  ai^ofjiai), "  command  " 
for  eight,  *' declare"  for  fourteen,  "desire"  for  thir- 
teen, "depart"  for  twenty-one,  "finish"  for  seven, 
"mighty"  for  seven,  "raiment"  for  five,  "perceive" 
for  eleven,  "receive"  for  eighteen,  "servant"  for 
seven,  "shame"  for  six,  "take"  for  twenty-one, 
"  think"  for  twelve,  "yet"  for  ten,  "at"  for  eleven, 
"by"  for  eleven,  "even"  for  six,  "even  as"  for 
six,  "  afterward  "  for  six,  "  wherefore  "  for  twelve, 
"therefore"  for  thirteen,  "as"  for  twenty,  "come" 
for  no  less  than  thirty-two.  We  cannot  plead  the 
poverty  of  the  English  language,  which  furnishes 
equivalents  for  nearly  all  these  varieties.  The  worst 
effect  of  this  carelessness  is  the  obliteration  of  real 
distinctions,  some  of  them  quite  important  and  even 
involving  doctrine,  and  the  obscuring  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  sacred  writers,  every  one  of  whom  has 
a  style  of  his  own,  and  has  a  claim  to  be  correctly 
represented  by  the  translator. 

PKEPARATIONS    FOE   REVISION. 

The  defects  of  the  English  Bible  became  more 
and  more  apparent  as  biblical  scholarship  progressed 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  First,  an  older  and  purer 
text  was  brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  and  pub- 
lication of  maniiscripts,  and  the  critical  researches 
and  editions  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
Alford,  Westcott  and  Hort.  Secondl}'^,  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  Winer, 
Buttmann,  Geseuius,  Ewald,  and  the   multiplying 
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philological  commentaries  of  De  Wette,  Lticke, 
Bleek,  Mejer,  Lange,  Alford,  Eadie,  EUicott,  Light- 
foot,  and  many  others,  furnished  accurate  render- 
ings, some  of  them  being  accompanied  with  full 
translations.' 

These  textual,  grammatical,  and  exegetical  im- 
provements greatly  stimulated  the  zeal  for  new 
translations  of  the  whole  Bible  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  all  Protestant  countries.  Among  German 
versions  we  mention  those  of  Joh.  Fr.  von  Meyer, 
Stier,  De  Wette,  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Weizsacker,  and 
the  oflScial  revision  of  Luther's  Version  (New  Testa- 

'  Canon  Cook,  the  editor  of  The  Speaker^t  Commentary  (London,  10 
vols.,  1871-1882)  claims  for  bis  contributors  to  hare  *' anticipated,  both 
in  conception  and  execution,  the  purpose  of  the  Revised  Version  now  in 
progress"  (see  Preface  to  the  last  volume,  p.  iv.).  The  resemblance  is 
naturally  most  striking  in  those  parts  which  were  prepared  by  members 
of  the  Revision  Committee  (John,  Hebrews,  James,  Revelation).  The 
forty  contributors  to  the  English  edition  of  Lange's  Commentary  (New 
York  and  Edinburgh,  1864-1881,  25  vols.)  might  set  up  the  same  claim, 
without  any  reflection  upon  the  Revisers,  and  furnish  ample  proof. 
Dr.  Riddle,  a  member  of  the  American  New  Testament  Company,  and  a 
contributor  to  Langea  Commentary^  after  a  careful  comparison,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  on  an  average  more  than  one  half  (from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent)  of  the  changes  in  the  Revised  New  Testament  were 
anticipated  in  the  English  translation  and  adaptation  of  that  Commen- 
tary, which  was  nearly  completed  (in  the  New  Testament  part)  before 
the  Revision  began.  The  percentage  increased  as  the  Commentary  went 
on.  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (published  N.  Y.  1864)  it  is  about  one 
half;  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (published  1871)  two  thirds  to  three  fourths; 
in  Romans  (1869).  Galatians,  and  Ephesians  (1870),  more  than  two  thirds. 
See  Dr.  Riddle's  detailed  statement  in  the  American  edition  of  Dr.  Rob- 
erts's Companion  to  the  Revised  Version,  p.  190.  I  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion by  comparison  during  the  progress  of  Revision.  But  while  the  two 
Revision  Committees  have  carefully  used  all  available  helps,  they  had  to  go, 
like  all  conscientious  scholars,  through  the  whole  process  of  investigation, 
and  to  act  on  each  change  according  to  their  own  independent  judgment 
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ment,  1876).  The  number  of  English  versions  is 
much  larger,  and  began  as  early  as  the  last  ceutury 
with  Campbell  (the  Gospels,  1788),  Macknight  (the 
Epistles,  1795),  Archbishop  Newcome  (1796).  From 
the  present  century  we  have  several  translations 
of  widely  differing  merits,  by  Charles  Thomson 
(1808),  John  Bellamy  (1818),  Noah  Webster  (New 
Haven,  1833),  Nathan  Hale  (Boston,  1836,  from 
Griesbach's  text),  Granville  Penn  (London,  1836), 
Edgar  Taylor  (London,  1840),  Andrews  Norton 
(the  Gospels,  Boston,  1855),  Robert  Young  (Edin- 
burgh, 1863,  very  literal),  Samuel  Sharpe  (1840, 
6th  ed.  London,  1870,  from  Griesbach's  text),  L.  A. 
Sawyer  (Boston,  1858),  J.  Nelson  Darby  (published 
anonymously,  London,  2d  ed.  1872),  T.  S.  Green  (Lon- 
don, 1865),  G.  E.  Noyes  (Professor  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Boston,  1869;  4th  ed.  1870,  published  by 
the  American  Unitarian  Association ;  a  very  good 
translation  from  the  eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf 
in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  part  of  Luke;  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot 
added  a  list  of  Tischendorf's  readings  from  Luke 
xviii.  10  to  John  vi.  2,  3,  and  critically  revised  the 
proofs),  Alf ord  (London,  1869),  Joseph  B.  Rotherham 
(London,  1872,  text  of  Tregelles),  Samuel  Davidson 
(prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Tischendorf  from  his 
last  Greek  text,  London,  1875),  Jolin  Brown  Mc- 
Clellan.(the  Gospels,  London,  1875,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  but  with  a  "  critically  re- 
vised" text),  the  "Eevised  English  Bible,"  prepared 
by  four  English  divines  (London,  1877),'  the  Gospel 

*  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Gotch  and  Dr.  Benja- 
min Davies;  the  New  Testament  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Jacob  and  Dr.  Samuel  6. 
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of  John  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  by  Five  Anglican 
Clergymen  (Dean  Henry  Alford,  Bishop  George 
Moberly,  Kev.  William  G.  Humphry,  Bishop  Ohas. 
J.  Ellicott,  and  Dr.  John  Barrow,  1857, 1861).  Nor 
were  these  attempts  confined  to  individuals,  "The 
American  Bible  Union,"  a  Baptist  association  in 
America,  spent  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  vast  amount 
of  money,  zeal,  and  labor  on  an  improved  version, 
and  published  the  New  Testament  in  full  (second 
revision.  New  York  and  London,  1869,  with  "  im- 
merse," "immersion,"  and  "John  the  Immerser"), 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  part  (with  learned  com- 
ments, the  best  of  them  by  Dr.  Conant,  on  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs).  Last,  though  not  least,  we 
must  mention  The  Variorum  Bible  jf^or  Bible  Teacli- 
erSy  prepared  by  five  Anglican  scholars  (T.  K. 
Cheyne,  K.  L.  Clarke,  S.  E.  Driver,  Alfred  Good- 
*  win,  and  W.  Sanday),  and  published  by  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  London,  1880  (in  very  small  print) ; 
it  contains  a  judicious  selection  of  various  readings 
and  renderings  from  the  best  critical  and  exegetical 
authorities — we  may  say  a  full  apparatus  for  the 
reader  of  the  English  Version. 

Of  these  translators,  Dean  Alford  and  the  five  An- 
glican clergymen  came  nearest  to  the  Canterbury 
Revisers,  as  far  as  the  idiom  and  the  reverential 
handling  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  concerned.* 

Green.  The  work  was  published  by  the  Queeifs  Printers,  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  London,  1877.  The  first  two  scholars  are  Baptists,  and 
members  of  the  Old  Testament  Company  of  Revisers,  but  were  engaged 
in  this  work  long  before.     Dr.  Davies  died  1875. 

'  The  London  Times,  in  a  semi-official  article  of  May  20, 1881,  says  of 
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It  may  well  be  said,  without  the  least  disparage- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  Kevising  Committees,  that 
the  great  majority  of  tlie  changes  of  text  and  version 
(probably  more  than  four  fifths)  which  they  finally 
adopted  had  been  anticipated  by  previous  translators 
and  commentators,  and  had  become  the  common 
property  of  biblical  scholars  before  the  year  1870. 

But  these  improvements  were  scattered  among 
many  books,  and  lacked  public  recognition.  They 
had  literary  worth,  but  no  ecclesiastical  authority. 
They  were  the  work  of  individuals,  not  of  the 
Church.  A  translator  may  please  himself,  but  not 
many  others  who  are  equally  competent.  "If  there 
was  one  lesson,"  says  Dean  Alford,  "  which  the  Five 
Clergymen  "  (he  being  one  of  them)  "  learned  from 


this  tentative. effort  of  the  Five  (afterwards  Four)  Episcopal  clergymen: 
'*  The  work  was  very  favorably  received  both  in  England  and  America.  4 
It  received  the  commendation  of  Archbishop  Trench,  and  was  spoken  of 
in  America  by  Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Language^  as  *by 
far  the  most  judicious  modem  recension*  that  was  known  to  him.  It 
passed  through  several  editions,  and,  though  now  almost  forgotten,  inust 
certainly  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  present  Revision.  It  showed 
clearly  two  things — first,  that  a  revision  could  be  made  without  seriously 
interfering  with  either  the  diction  or  rhythm  of  the  Authorized  Version ; 
secondly,  that  a  revision,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  made  by  a  similar  co-op- 
eration of  independent  minds  and  by  corporate  and  collegiate  discussion. 
A  third  fact  also  was  disclosed,  which  had  a  salutary  effect  in  checking 
premature  efforts — viz.,  that,  as  these  Revisers  themselves  said,  the  work 
was  *  one  of  extreme  difficult}','  and  a  difficulty  which  they  believed  was 
^  scarcely  capable  of  being  entirely  surmounted.'  And  they  were  right. 
The  present  Revision,  good  in  the  main  as  we  certainly  believe  it  will  be 
found  to  be,  confirms  the  correctness  of  their  experience.  As  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  a  conservative  revision 
of  the  existing  translation  of  the  Greek  Testament  that  are  practically 
insuperable." 
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their  sessions,  it  ^^as  that  no  new  rendering  is  safe 
until  it  has  gone  through  many  brains,  and  been 
thoroughly  sifted  by  differing  perceptions  and 
tastes."  *  Ministers  without  nuinber^earned,  half- 
learned,  and  illiterate,  especially  the  last  class — un- 
dertook to  mend  King  Jamea's  Version  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  to  display  a  little  Greek  aijd  les6  Hebrew, 
at  tho  risk  of  disturbing  the  deV^otion  of  their  hear- 
ers and  unsettling  their  belief  in  verbal  inspiratron. 
The  conservative  and  timid  held  back  and  feared  to 
touch  the  sacred  ark.  A  very  moderate  attempt  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  to  purify  and  unify  the 
text  of  the  old  version  was  defeated  (1858),  though 
some  improvements  were  saved.  Nevertheless,  the 
demand  for  an  authorized  emendation  of  the  popu- 
lar versions  steadily  increased  in  all  Protestant  coun- 
tries, especially  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
where  the  Bible  is  most  deeply  lodged  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  subject  of  an  authoritative 
revision  was  discussed  with  great  ability  by  W.  Sel- 
wyn  (1856),  Trench  (1858),  Alford,  Ellicott,  Light- 
foot,  and  many  others.  Different  opinions  prevailed 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  changes,  but  the  vast  majority 
deprecated  a  new  version,  and  desired  simply  such 
a  revision  of  the  time-honored  old  version  as  would 
purge  it  of  acknowledged  errors  and  blemishes, 
conform  it  more  fully  to  the  original  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  adapt  it  to  the  language  and  scholarship  of 
the  present  age,  and  be  a  new  bond  of  union  and 
strength  among  all  English-speaking  churches. 


*  Preface  to  his  Revised  Version  of  the  Ktw  Testamentf  p.  vi. 

21 
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This  is  the  object  of  the  Anglo-American  Revision 
movement,  which  began  in  1870,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  present  year  (1883),  or,  at  all  events,  in 
the  year  1884.         '      '■ 

King  Jameses  Version  can  never  recover  its  for- 
mer authority,  for  revolutions  never  go  backward. 
It  is  slowly  but  surely  declining,  and  doomed  to  a 
peaceful  death  and  honorable  burial;  but  it  will  rise 
to  a  new  life  of  usefulness  in  the  Revision  that  is,  or 
that  is  to  come.  Its  imperfections  will  disappear, 
its  beauties  and  excellences  will  remain. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

THE    REVISED    VERSION. 

Literature, 
I.  English  Editions. 

The  I  New  Testament  \  of  \  our  Lord  and  Saviour  \  Jesus  Christ  |  trojis- 
lated  out  of  the  Greek:  \  being  the  Version  set  forth  A,D.  1611  |  compared 
with  the  most  ancient  authorities  and  revised  \  A.D,  1881.  |  Printed  for  the 
Universities  of  |  Oxford  and  Cambric^  |  Oxford  \  at  the  University  Pi-ess  \ 
1881.  The  same  issued  under  the  same  tilie  from  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press. 

The  work  was  published  May  17, 1881,  in  various  styles  and  at  various 
prices,  from  sixteen  dollars  down  to  fifteen  cents,  and  sold  in  enormous 
quantities.  The  University  editions  are  copyrighted  in  the  British  do- 
minions and  have  the  approval  of  the  American  Committee,  which  im- 
ported a  memorial  edition  in  the  best  style  of  paper  and  binding,  for  dis- 
tribution among  subscribers. 

The  University  Presses  have  also  issued,  in  various  sizes.  The  Parallel 
New  Testament,  giving  the  Authorized  Version  and  the  Revised  Version 
in  parallel  columns,  and  *^  The  Parallel  New  Testament,  Greek  and  English 
(1882).'*  The  last  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  student  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  The  Oxford  edition  gives  the  Greek  text  of  the  Revised 
Version,  by  Archdeacon  Palmer ;  the  Cambridge  edition  gives  the  Greek 
text  (Beza's)  of  the  Authorized  Version,  by  Dr.  Scrivener,  on  one  page, 
with  one  column  blank  for  readings ;  and  both  give  on  the  opposite  page 
the  Authorized  Version  and  the  Revised  Version  in  parallel  columns. 

IT.  American  Editions. 

In  the  absence  of  an  authorized  American  edition  and  an  international 
copyright  there  appeared  in  rapid  succession  over  thirty  reprints,  one  (by 
photographic  process)  even  a  few  hours  after  the  publication  of  the  Eng- 
lish edition.  Some  of  these  reprints  are  exact  reproductions  of  the  Uni- 
versity editions;  some  are  Americanized,  and  reverse  the  Appendix;  soom 
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have  introduction  and  notes ;  some  have  the  Old  Version  in  parallel  col- 
umns or  on  corresponding  pages ;  some  are  remarkably  correct ;  some 
full  of  blunders.     I  mention  the  following  editions  from  my  collection : 

Harpkb  a  BaoTiiBRS,  New  York,  1881.  Three  editions  in  diflferent  sizes, 
one  in  Pica,  Demy  8vo  (pp.  652),  which  precisely  corresponds  to  the 
Oxford  edition  except  that  the  American  renderings  of  specific  passages 
are  printed  as  foot-notes,  and  the  fourteen  changes  of  classes  of  passages 
are  printed  on  the  page  preceding  the  text.  (The  Harpers  have  also 
published  from  English  plates  the  two  volumes  of  Westcott  and  Hort's 
Greek  Testament,  and  a  Greek-English  Testament,  giving  the  Greek  text 
with  the  Revised  Version  on  opposite  pages.) 

Fords,  Howard,  ii  Hulbert,  New  York,  1881  (Long  Primer,  crown 
8vo).  Edited  by  Rev.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  with  a  Preface.  The 
readings  and  renderings,  both  general  and  specific,  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee are  incorporated  with  the  text,  and  '^  while  "  is  twice  substituted 
for  '*  whiles."  The  first  edition  was  defective  and  cancelled ;  the  second 
is  carefully  done.  The  editor  says  in  the  Preface  (p.  x.) :  "  Probably  this 
Revision  will  not  be  accepted  just  as  it  is,  in  either  form.  But  in  all  the 
essentials  of  clos6  and  faithful  rendering,  it  will  be  recognized  as  an  im- 
mense improvement  upon  the  King  James  Revision  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  which  must  now  begin  to  be  laid  aside.  And  as  to  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  Companies  of  Revisers,  the  renderings 
preferred  by  the  American  Revisers  will,  in  most  cases,  be  considered  more 
exact  and  self-consistent  than  those  preferred  by  their  Anglican  brethren." 

RuFUS  Wkndell  ("Minister  of  the  Gospel"),  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1882 
(pp.  616).  Called  "  Student's  Edition."  It  has  several  ingenious  and 
convenient  peculiarities,  showing  what  is  common  to  the  Revision  and 
Authorized  Version,  and,  by  diacritical  marks  and  foot-notes,  what  is 
peculiar  to  each.  At  the  end  is  given  a  Numerical  Summary,  showing  the 
number  of  chapters,  paragraphs,  verses,  and  worils  in  each  book  of  the 
Authorized  Version  and  Revised  Version. 

Hubbard  Brothkrs,  Philadelphia,  1881.  With  Introduction  of  119 
pages.  The  same  publishers  issued  an  Americanized  edition  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  G,  Weston  and  Bishop  William  R.  Nicholson,  who  state  in  the  Pref- 
ace :  "  It  is  certain  that  the  American  suggestions  have  received  the  almost 
universal  approval  of  American  Christians.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
if  the  Revision  comes  into  general  use  in  this  country,  it  will  be  in  the 
form  preferred  by  the  American  Committee." 

American  Baptist  Pubmcation  Society,  PhiUidelphia,  1881.  With 
this  prefatory  notice:  "In  this  edition  the  changes  suggested  by  the 
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American. Committer  have  been  incorporate<3  into  the  text.  The  English 
preferences  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  No  other  changes  have  been, 
made,  except  that  the  spelling  of  a  few  words,  such  as  *  judgement/ 
'  cloke/  etc.,  have  been  conformed  to  the  American  usage." 

People^s  Edition.  The  Revised  New  Testament^  Embracing  the  Com" 
pUie  Text  of  the  Revised  Vernon  ;  aha,  a  Concise  History  of  this  Revision 
and  of  previous  Versions  and  Translations.  Edited  by  Francis  8,  Hoyt, 
D.D.,  American  Editor  of  Angus's  Handbook  of  the  Bible.  With  more 
than  one  hundred  engravings.  New  York  :  Phillips  &  Hunt,  1881 
(Methodist  Episcopal  Book  Concern). 

Porter  &  Ck)ATES,  Philadelphia,  1881  and  1882.  Comparative  Edition. 
The  Authorized  Version  and  the  Revised  Version  in  parallel  columns. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  1882.  Teachers*  Edition.  The  read- 
ings of  the  American  Appendix  introduced  into  the  margin,  and  the 
parallel  passages  (selected  from  Bagster's  Reference  Bible  and  Scri[)ture 
Treasury)  printed  in  full.     Edited  by  W.  F.  Crafts. 

DoDD,  Mead,  &  Co.,  New  York,  1881.  Two  editions,  one  with  the 
Authorized  Version  and  the  Revised  Version  on  opposite  pages. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  1881.  Same  as  Dodd  aud 
Mead^s.  » 

Other  editions  by  Lee  &  Shepard  (Boston)  ;  Lothrop  &  Co.  (Bos- 
ton); Henry  Bill  Publishing  Company  (Norwich,  Conn.) ;  A.  J.  Hol- 
MAN  &  Co.  (Philadelphia,  several  editions) ;  Ziegler  &  Co.  (Philadelphiin 
and  Chicago) ;  Scammell  &  Co.  (St  Louis) ;  Leggo  Brothers  &  Co. 
(New  York) ;  George  Munro  (in  the  "  Seaside  Library,"  New  York, 
1881,  with  Tischendorf 's  Tauchnitz  edition  of  the  Authorized  Version) ; 
R.  WoRTHiNGTON  (Ncw  York) ;  American  Book  Exchange  (New  York, 
defunct) ;  Cali^  Calkins,  &  Co.  (Chicago),  etc.,  etc. 

III.  Concordances  of  the  Revised  Version. 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
embracmg  the  Marginal  Readings  of  the  English  Revisers  as  well  as  those 
of  the  American  Committee.  By  John  Alexander  Thorns.  London  (W. 
H.  Allen  k  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place),  1882.  (Small  4to,  pp.  532.)  Repub- 
lished from  English  plates  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1883. 

This  Concordance  is  "  published  under  the  authorization  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities."  It  contains  a  brief  Preface  with  the  following 
remark  (p.  vi.  sq.) :  *^  I  have  included  the  more  important  of  the  marginal 
readings  of  the  English  Revisers  as  well  as  those  of  the  American  Com** 
mittee.    And  here  I  may  venture  to  regret  that  the  Revisers,  while  alter- 
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xng  so  much,  have  not  gone  a  little  further,  many  of  the  marginal  read- 
ings being  manifestly  superior  to  those  of  the  accepted  text.  The  Ameri> 
can  notes  are  also,  most  of  them,  very  valuable,  and  deserve  far  better 
treatment  than  to  be  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  book  without  so  much  as 
a  reference  mark  in  the  text  to  indicate  their  existence."  But  this  re- 
flection is  unjust.  The  English  Revisers  are  not  to  l>e  blamed  fur  carr^'ing 
out  an  arrangement  with  the  American  Committee. 

The  StuderWs  Concordance  to  the  Revised  Version  1881,  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament  of  our  Lord  and  Baviour  Jetus  Christ,  Compiled  upon  an  Original 
Plan^  shewing  the  changes  in  all  words  referred  to,  London  and  Derby 
(Bemrose  and  Son.  441  pages).  Republished  from  English  .plates  by 
D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York,  1882. 

.  The  compilers  say  in  the  Preface  that  they  "  began  this  work,  conscious 
of  the  defects  of  the  Authorized  Version,  yet  with  a  predilection  for  it  in 
the  main,"  but  came  to  *^  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  "  of  the 
Revised  Version,  **  as  carrying  within  itself  the  evidence  that  it  is  a 
translation  of  a  purer  text,  by  the  hands  of  a  company  of  devout  and 
more  able  men  than  has  ever  before  been  joined  together  for  a  like  pur- 
pose.'* The  Concordance  includes  a  Genealogical  Table  of  the  principal 
early  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  their  connection  with  the 
Version  of  1611,  a  list  of  omitted  words  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and  of 
new  words  in  the  Revised  Version.  A  convenient  feature  of  this  edition 
is  the  addition  of  the  corresponding  words  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
which  facilitates  the  comparison,  showing  the  superior  consistency  of  the 
Revised  Version.  The  American  Appendix  is  entirely  ignored,  but  the 
Appletons  have  properly  added  it  at  the  close  of  their  edition. 

What  ia  still  needed  in  this  line  is  a  Critical  Greek  and  Comparative 
English  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament  (or  a  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  Hudson — Abbot).  Such  a  work  should  give,  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  Greek  words,  the  rendering  of  both  the  Authorized  Version 
and  the  Revised  Version. 

IV.  Rooks  on  tub  Revision. 

The  Revision  literature  is  very  large,  and  constantly  growing. 

A.  Works  published  before  the  publication  of  the  Revised  Version, 
but  with  reference  to  the  Revision : 

The  essays  of  Archbishop  Trench  (The  Authorized  Version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Connection  with  some  Recent  Proposals  for  Us  Revision^ 
revised  cd.  Lond.  1859),  Bishop  Ellicott  (Considerations  on  the  Revision 
of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament f  Lond.  1870),  and  Dr.  (now 
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BUhop)  LiGHTFOOT  (jOn  a  Fi-eak  Revision  of  the  New  Testament ^  2d  ed. 
Lond.  1871) ;  authorized  American  edition,  in  1  vol.,  with  introduction 
by  Philip  Schaff,  New  York  (Harpers),  1873.  All  these  authors  are 
IDembers  of  the  Revision  Committee.  The  Introduction  of  the  American 
editor  was  several  times  separately  published  by  the  American  Revision 
Committee  as  a  programme  of  their  work. 

William  Milligan  (Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in 
Aberdeen,  Member  of  the  N.  T.  Revision  Compaii}')  and  Alex.  Roberts 
(Professor  of  Uumanit}',  St.  Andrews;  Member  of  the  N.  T.  Revision  Com- 
pany) :  The  Words  of  the  New  Testament  as  A  Itered  by  Transmission  and 
Ascertained  by  Modem  Criticism,    Edinburgh,  1873  (262  pages). 

W.  Millar  Nigolsox,  M.A.,  D.S.C.  (Edinb.) :  Classical  Revision  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  Tested  and  Applied  on  Uniform  PiincipUsy  with 
Suggested  Alterations  of  the  English  Version^  Iiondon  (Williams  and 
Norgate),  1878  (14.9  pages). 

A  nglO'A  metican  Bible  Revision,  by  members  of  the  American  Revision 
Committee.'  Philadelphia  (American  Sunday-School  Union)  and  New 
York  (42  and  44  Bible -House),  1879.  Second  ed.,  revised,  192  pages. 
Contains  nineteen  short  essays  by  as  many  American  Revisers  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Revision  then  going  on.  It  was  twice  republished  in 
England, by  Nisbet  &  Co.,  and  by  the  ''London  Sunday-School  Union," 
under  the  title :  Biblical  Revision,  its  Necessity  and  Puipose,  London  (56 
Old  BaUey),  1879  (186  pages). 

B.  Works  published  after  the  publication  of  the  Revision  (1881). 

(a)  Friendly  criticisms  by  members  of  the  -Revision  Companies  and 
others.    ' 

Alex.  Roberts,  D.D.  (Professor  of  Humanity,  St.  Andrews;  Member 
of  the  N.  T.  Revision  Company) :  Companion  to  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,  London,  1881  (Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co.).  With 
Supplement  by  a  Member  of  the  American  Committee  of  Revision 
[P.  Schaff].  New  York  (published  by  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &,  Co., 
and  jointly  by  Funk  <&  Wagnalls),  1881  (218  pages). 

Frederick  Field,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Member  of  the  O,  T.  jRevision  Com- 
pany): Otium  Norvicense,  Notes  on  Select  Passages  of  the  Greek  Testa' 
ment.    Oxford,  1881.     Scholarly  and  able. 

The  New  Revision  and  its  Study,  By  Members  of  the  A  merican  Revision 
Committee  (Drs.  Abbot,  Riddle,  Dwight,  Thayer,  Kendrick,  Crosby). 
Reprinted  from  "  Sunday-School  Times,"  Philadelphia,  1881  (107  pages). 

Dr.  Samuel  Newtii  (Princ.  New  College) :  Lectures  on  Bible  Revision, 
London,  1881. 
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.  B.  H.  Kennedy  (Canon  of  FJy;  Hon.  Fellow  of  St.  Johii*s  College, 
Cambridge;  Member  of  the  N.  T.  Revision  Company) :  The  Efy  Lectures 
an  the  Revised  Version  of  ike  New  Testament,  Loud.  1882  (xxL  and  165 
pages).  Three  Sermons  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bibles  on  the  Re- 
vised <Text|  and  on  the  Revised  Version,  with  three  Appendices,  a  prefa- 
tory Letter  to  Dr.  Scrivener,  and  a  Postscript  against  the  attack  of  the 
"  Quarterly  Reviewer.**  "  The  furor  theologicus,^^  says  Canon  Kennedy 
(p.  155),  "  never  amuses,  it  only  saddens  me.  I  know  what  it  has  done 
in  the  ages ;  I  see  what  it  is  doing  in  the  present  day ;  I  dread  what  it 
may  do  in  the  times  that  are  coming." 

The  Revisers  and  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  By  Two  Memr 
hers  of  the  New  Testament  Company  [Bishop  Elucott  and  Archdeacon 
Palmer],  London  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  1882  (79  pages).  A  semi-official 
vindication  of  ^he  Greek  text  of  the  Revisers  against  the  assault  of  the 
"  Quarterly  Review."     Calm,  dignified,  and  convincing. 

Edward  Byron  Niciioiaox,  M.A.:  Our  New  New  Testament,  An 
Explanation  of  the  Need  and  a  Criticism  of  the  Puf/Umenf,  London  (Riv- 
ingtous),  1881  (80  pages)^     Favorable,  but  advocates  further  revision! 

Bishop  Alfrei>  Lee  (of  the  Diocese  of  Delaware,  Member  of  the  N.  T.' 
Revision  Company) :  Co-operative  Revisi&n  of  ^he  New  Testament,  Neif 
York,  1882.  Contains  a  valuable  list  of  changes  due  to-  the  American 
Committee; 

Dr.  Charles  Short  (Professor  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and 
Member  of  the  N.  T.  Revision  Company) :  The  New  Revision  of  King 
James^  Revision  of  the  New  Testament.,  Several  articles  in  '^The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology,"  edited  by  Gildersleeve,  Baltimore,  1881  and 
1882.  The  second  paper  is  a  careful  and  minute  examination  of  the  re- 
vision of  St.  Matthew. 

C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.  (Dean  of  LlandalT,  and  Master  of  the  Temple, 
Member  of  the  N.  T.  Revision  Company)  :  A  uthorized  or  Revised  f  Ser- 
mons  on  Some  of  the  Texts  in  which  the  Revised  Version  Differs  from  the 
Authorized,     London  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  1882  (xviii.  and  835  pages). 

The  passages  discussed  in  these  sermons  are  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  John  v.  Bo, 
36,89,40;  xvii.  2, 11,  24;  Luke  xxL  16-19;  Col.ii.  18, 23;  PhiL  ii.  5-10; 
Heb.  X.  19-22 ;  Rom.  v.  18,  19 ;  Col.  iii.  1-4 ;  John  -vi.  12 ;  1  Pet.  i.  13 ; 
Heb.  xii.  17 ;  £ph.  v.  1 :  John  v.  44 ;  Matt.  xxv.  8 ;  Acts  ii.  24 ;  Rev.  xxii. 
14;  Eph.  iii.  14, 15.  The  distinguished  author  advocates  favorable  action 
of  the  Anglican  Church  before  the  Revision  is  adopted  by  Dissenters  and 
Americans.  ^  There  are  not  wanting  indications  "  (he  says,  Preface,  p. 
xvii.)  ^  of  a  probable  acteptance  by  the  American  people  on  the  one 
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band,  and  by  tbe  great  Englisb  Nonconformist  boiUes  on  tbe  otber,  of 
tbe  Revised  Version,  in  the  formation  of  which,  by  an  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice, they  have  been  admitted  to  an  honorable  participation.  No  mis- 
fortune could  be  more  lamentable,  no  catastrophe  is  more  earnestly  to  be 
deprecated,  than  that  which  should  destroy  the  one  link  of  union  which 
has  hitherto  bound  together  the  English-speaking  race,  amidst  whatever 
varieties  of  place  or  thought,  of  government  or  doctrine — the  possession 
of  a  common  Bible.  Hitherto  there  has  been  one  intelligible  sense,  at 
all  events,  in  which  we  could  speak  of  transatlantic  or  even  of  non-con- 
forming members  of  the  one  Church  of  England.  A  heavy  blow  will 
have  been  struck  at  this  unity  of  feeling  and  worship,  if  unhappily  the 
time  should  ever  arrive  when  the  race  shall  have  its  two  Bibles ^more 
especiaUy  if  it  shall  come  to  be  known  that  the  Bible  of  America  and  of 
the  Nonconformist  is  far  nearer  in  accuracy,  however  it  may  be  in  beauty, 
to  the  original  Word  itself,  than  the  Bible  tenaciously  clung  to  by  the 
English  Episcopalian." 

Rev.  W.  A.  Osborne  (Rector  of  Dodington) :  The  Revised  Vernon  of  the 
New  Testament  A  Critical  Commentary  toith  Notes  upon  the  Text*  Lon- 
don (Kegan  Paul,  Triench,  &  Co.),  1882  (200  pages).  Mostly  favorable* 
**  I  was  struck,  as  all  candid  critics  must  be,  with  the  greater  accuracy  of 
the  text  and  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  many  of  the  renderings,  and  felt 
proud  of  the  triumph  of  English  scholarship,  notably  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  Corinthians.  .  .  .  While,  with  others,  I  was  startled  at 
first  by  the  great  number  of  minor  alterations  and  transpositions,  I  found 
that  in  most  cases  the  Revisers  were  justified  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  MSS.,  versions,  and  Fathers,  and  that  in  many  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  them,  there  was  either  gross  exaggeration,  or  a  curious  igno* 
ranee  of  the  idioms  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages"  (Preface,  v.  and 
vi.).  Then  the  author  goes  on  to  object  to  "  light  inaccuracies  or  incon- 
sistencies." 

W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.  (Vicar  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  Member  of  the  N.  T.  Revision  Company) : 
A  Commentary  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament*  Lon- 
don and  New  York  (Cassell,  Petter,  &  Co.),  1882  (xxi.  and  474  pages). 
Notes,  stating  briefly  and  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Authorized  Version  from  Matthew  to  Revelation,  with 
constant  reference  to  the  renderings  of  the  earlier  English  versions.  A 
useful  book,  but  the  Preface  contains  some  curious  mistakes — e,  g.,  that 
Tischendorf  ^^ presented  the  Sinaitic  Bible  "  (which  he  never  owned)  "  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia  "  (p.  xi.).     Tbe  American  Appendix  is  ignored. 
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(6)  In  opposition  to  the  Revision. 

[Dean  John  W.  Burgon,  KD.]:  Three  Articles  on  New  Testament 
Reoinon  in  the  London  "  Quarterly  Review  "  (John  Murray)  for  October, 
1^1,  January  and  April,  1882.  Announced  for  separate  publication 
under  the  author's  name.  A  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  latest  critical 
scholarship,  as  well  as  of  the  oldest  MS&  of  the  Greek  Testament.  By 
far  the  most  vigorous  and  unsparing  attack  on  the  Revised  Version. 
See  above,  pp.  119  sq.  and  293  sqq. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett:  Should  the  RevindNew  Teatament  he  A  vthorized  i 
London  (John  Murray),  1882  (194  pages).  Condemns  without  mercy  the 
English  style  of  the  R.  V.,  and  prefers  the  ^*  beasts,**  Rev.  iv.  6. 

G.  Washington  Moon,  F.R.S.L. :  The  ReoUert'  English,  With  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Revisers,  A  Series  o/ Criticisms,  Showing  the  Revisers'  Tio- 
laiions  of  the  Laws  of  the  Language,  London  (Hatchards,  Piccadilly), 
1882  (145  pages).  Republished,  New  York  (Funk  k  Wagnalls),  1882. 
Mr.  Moon  is  the  author  of  The  Dean's  English  versus  Dean  Alford^s  Essays 
on  The  Queen's  English,  and  was  answered  by  AlfOrd  in  Mr.  Moon's  English, 
to  which  Mr.  Moon  again  replied.  He  severely  criticises  the  Revision 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  modem  grammar;  but  most  of  the  de- 
partures which  he  condemns  are  found  in  the  old  version  and  sustained 
by  classical  usage.  The  book  is  amusing,  and  not  without  some  good 
points. 

F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  (Canon  of  Exeter,,  and  Editor  of  The  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary) :  The  Revised  Version  of  the  Fii'st  Three  Gospels  Considered  in 
its  Bearings  upon  the  Record  of  our  Lor^s  Words  and  of  Incidents  in  his 
Life,  London  (John  Murray),  1882  (250  pages).  Moderately  and  re- 
spectfully opposed.  Canon  Cook  wrote  also  A  Protest  Against  the  Change 
in  the  Last  Petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (London,  1881 ;  Sdeil  1882);  to 
which  Bishop  Lightfoot  replied  in  defense  of  the  masculine  rendering  of 
Tov  TTovripov  ("the  evil  One"),  in  "The  Guardian,"  London,  Nos.  1866-r. 
1868  (September,  1881).  Canon  Cook  rejoined  in  A  Second  Letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  I^ondon,  1882  (107  pages). 

T.  H.  U  Leary  (D.C.L.,  Oxford) :  A  Critical  Examination  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot' s  Defence  of  the  Last  Petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  London  (11 
Southampton  Street),  1882  (23  pages). 

Robert  Young,  LL.D.  (author  of  the  Analytical  Concordance  of  the 
Bible) :  Cont7'ibutiotis  to  a  New  Revision,  or  A  Critical  Companion  to  the 
New  Testament,  Edinburgh  (G.  A.  Young  &  Co.),  1881  (390  pages).  He 
notices  the  alterations  of  the  Revisers  and  the  American  Appendix,  but 
gives  more  literal  and  uniform  renderings  as  "a  help  to  a  future  Revision." 
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Dr.  S.C.MALAN:  Seven  Chapters  of  the  Revinon  ofiS8i  retued;  and 
Seled  Readings^  etc.,  revised,    London,  1881-82. 

Dr.  6.  W.  Samson:  The  English  Revisers'  Greek  Text  Shown  to  he 
Unauthorized  Except  by  Egyptian  Copies  Discarded  by  GreekSj  and  to  be 
Opposed  to  the  Historic  Text  ofaU  Ages  and  Churches,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
(132  pages).  A  curious  auachronisna.  The  learned  author  advocates 
"the  true  lighf  of  Hug,  "the  master  watchman,"  and  opposes  "the 
false  lights"  of  the  "misleading  Tregclles  and  the  ambitious  Tischen- 
dorf "  (whose  name  is  invariably  misspelled  with  flf). 

(c)  Friendly  and  unfriendly  criticisms,  mostly  by  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  appeared  in  two  weekly  periodicals : 

Public  Opinion,  London  (11  Southampton  Street,  Strand),  from  May  21 
to  December,  1881. 

Christian  Opinion  and  Revisionist  (edited  by  Lear}'),  London  (Hatchanis, 
Publisher,  etc.,  187  Piccadilly),  from  Jan.  7, 1882,  to  June  17,  1882. 

Besides,  almost  every  religious  newspaper  and  quarterly  review  in  the 
English  language  for  1881  and  1882  had  critical  notices  of  the  Revised 
Version ;  notably  so  "  The  Quarterly  Review,"  "  The  Church  Quarterly 
Review,"  "The  Contemporary  Review,"  "The  Nineteenth  Centurj'," 
"The  British  Quarterly,"  "The  Edinburgh  Review,"  "The  Expositor," 
"The  Homiletic  Quarterly,"  "The Catholic  Presbyterian,"  "The  Presby- 
terian Quarterly  Review,"  «  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  "  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review,"  "The  New-Englander,"  "The  American  Church  Review," 
"  The  Baptist  Quarterly,"  "  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  etc.,  etc 
Some'  of  these  review  articles  are  by  Sanday,  Farrar,  Newth,  Angus, 
Perowne,  Stanley,  Plumptre,  Evans,  G.  Vance  Smith,  M.  R.  Vincent,  War- 
field,  Gardiner,  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  and  other  able  scholars. 

V.  Historical. 

Documentary  History  of  the  American  Committee  on  Revision,  Prepared 
by  Order  of  the  A  mencan  Committee,  In  course  of  preparation.  Not  to 
be  published  till  after  the  completion  of  the  work  (New  York,  1884). 

A  valuable  (semi-official)  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  English 
Revision  Committee  is  found  in  the  London  Times  for  Mav  20, 1881. 
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THE  ACTION  OF  THE  CONVOCATION  OF  CANTERBURY. 

A  new  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  public 
use  was  a  much  easier  task  in  the  days  of  King 
James  than  in  our  age.  Then  English  Christendom 
was  confined  to  one  Church  in  a  little  island,  and 
under  the  sovereign  rule  of  the  crown ;  now  it  is 
spread  over  five  continents,  and  divided  into  many 
independent  organizations.  Then  the  rival  versions 
were  but  of  recent  date ;  now  the  version  to  be  re- 
placed is  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  neai'ly  three 
centuries,  and  interwoven  with  the  literature  of  two 
nations.  To  bring  a  new  version  within  the  reach 
of  possible  success,  it  must  not  only  be  far  better 
than  the  old,  but  the  joint  work  of  representative 
scholars  from  the  various  churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  it  must 
have  an  interdenominational,  international,  and  in- 
tercontinental character  and  weight. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking 
seemed  to  be  irremovable  before  the  j'car  1870. 
Nothing  but  a  special  providence  could  level  tlie 
mountains  of  old  traditions  and  prejudices,  of  mod- 
ern rivalries  and  jealousies.  But  in  that  year  the 
Spirit  of  God  emboldened  the  most  conservative  of 
the  English  churches  to  venture  upon  the  uncertain 
sea  of  Revision,  inspired  that  Church  with  a  large- 
hearted  and  far-sighted  liberality  towards  the  other 
branches  of  English-speaking  Christendom  at  home 
and  across  the  ocean,  and  brought  about  a  combina- 
tion of  men  and  means  such  as  had  never  existed 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  as  is  not 
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likely  to  be  repeated  for  a  long  time  to  come.  A 
calm  retrospect  presents  the  origin  of  this  move- 
ment almost  in  the  light  of  a  moral  miracle. 

The  new  Revision  was  born  in  the  mother  Church 
of  English  Christendom.  She  made  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  had  an  hereditary  right  to  take  the  lead 
in  its  improvement  and  displacement.  She  still 
represents  the  largest  membership,  the  strongest  in- 
stitutions, the  richest  literature,  among  those  eccle- 
siastical organizations  which  have  sprung  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock.  She  would  never  accept  a  Re- 
vision from  any  otlier  denomination.  She  has  all 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  learning  and  piety  to 
produce  as  good  a  version  for  our  ago  as  King 
James's  Revisers  produced  for  their  generation.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Church  of  England  could 
not  act  as  a  unit  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  Con- 
vocation of  York  refused  to  co-operate.  But  the 
movement  had  to  begin  somewhere,  and  it  did  begin 
in  the  strongest  and  most  influential  quarter,  and 
with  as  much  authority  as  can  be  expected  in  the 
present  state  of  that  Church.  No  royal  decree,  no 
act  of  Parliament,  could  nowadays  inaugurate  such 
a  work  of  Christian  scholarship,  which  is  destined 
to  be  used  as  far  as  the  dominion  of  the  English 
language  extends. 

The  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, under  the  impulse  of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
wisest  divines,  started  the  long -desired  Revision 
movement  on  the  10th  of  February,  1870,  by  adopt- 
ing a  cautio^fi  resolution  oflEered  by  the  late  Dr.  S. 
Wilberforce  ^Bishop,  first  of  Oxford,  then  of  Win- 
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chestei'),  and  seconded  by  Dr.  ElHcott  (Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol),  to  the  effect — 

''That  a  Committee  of  both  Houses  be  appointed  to  report  on  the 
desirabltoess  of  a  Revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  whether  by  marginal  notes  or  otherwise^  in  those  passages 
where  plain  and  clear  etTors,  whether  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text 
originally  adopted  by  the  translators,  or  in  the  translations  made  from 
the  same,  shall  on  due  investigation  be  found  to  exist/' 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  a  report  was 
laid  before  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  at  its 
session  in  May,  1870,  and  was  accepted  unanimously 
by  the  Upper  House  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Lower  House.     The  report  is  as  follows : 

"  1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  be  undertaken. 

"  2.  That  the  revision  be  so  conducted  as  to  comprise  both  marginal 
renderings  and  such  emendations  as  it  may  be  found  necessan*  to  insert 
in  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

"3.  That  in  the  above  resolutions  we  do  not  contemplate  any  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  nor  any  alteration  of  the  language,  except  where, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent  scholars,  such  change  is  necessarj^ 

"  4.  Th^t  in  such  necessary  changes,  the  style  of  the  language  emplo^^ed 
in  the  existing  version  be  closely  followed. 

"  5.  That  it  is  desirable  that  Convocation  should  nominate  a  body  of 
its  own  members  to  undertake  the  work  of  revision,  who  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  to  what- 
ever nation  or  religious  body  they  may  belong." 

ORGANIZATION  AND  RULES  OF  THE  BRITISH  COMMriTEE. 

These  are  "the  fundamental  resolutions"  adopted 
by  Convocation.  The  work  now  passed  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commission  which  was  appoint- 
ed by  that  body,  and  consisted  of  eight  Bishops*  and 

'  The  Revisers  appointed  by  the  Upper  House,  May  3, 1870,  were  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  (Samuel  Wilberforce),  St.  David's  (Connop  Thirl- 
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eight  Presbyters/  with  power  to  enlarge.  They  held 
the  first  meeting  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  May  25 
(the  Bishop  of  Winchester  presiding),  effected  an  or- 
ganization, and  took  the  following  action  : 

"  Resolved  :  I.  That  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  at  its  last  session,  separate  itself  into  two  companies,  the 
one  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
other  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

^'11.  That  the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  Old  Testament  consist  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  Llandaff,  Ely,  and 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  of  the  following  members  from  the  Lower  House — 
Archdeacon  Rose,  Canon  Selwyn,  Dr.  Jebb,  and  Dr.  Kay. 

"III.  That  the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament  consist  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,^  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,*  and  Salisbury,*  and  of  the  following  members  from  the  Lower 
House,  the  Prolocutor,*  the  Deans  of  Canterbury  •  and  Westminster,'  and 
Canon  Blakeslev. 

"IV.  That  the  first  portion  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Old 
Testament  Company  be  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

"V.  That  the  first  fortion  of  the  work  to  be^  undertaken  by  the  New 
Testament  Company  te  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Synoptical  Gospels. 

"VL  That  the  following  scholars  and  divines  be  invited  to  join  the 
Old  Testament  Company : 


wall),  Llandaff  (Alfred  OUivant),  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Cliarles  John 
EUicott),  Salisbury  (George  Moberly),  Ely  (Edward  Harold  Browne,  af- 
terwards successor  of  Wilberforce  in  the  See  of  Winchester),  Lincoln 
(Christopher  Wordsworth,  who  soon  afterwards  withdrew),  Bath  and  Wells 
(Lord  Arthur  Charles  Hervey). 

'  Appointed  by  the  Lower  House :  The  Prolocutor  (Edward  Henry 
Bickersteth),  the  Deans  of  Canterbury  (Alford)  and  Westminster  (Stan- 
ley), the  Archdeacon  of  Bedford  (Henry  John  Rose),  Canons  Selwyn 
and  Blakesley,  Dr.  Jebb,  and  Dr.  Kay. 

«  Dr.  Wilberforce.  '  Dr.  EUicott.  *  Dr.  Moberly. 

»  The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth.  •  Dean  Alford. 

'  Dean  Stanley. 
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AlbxakdeRi     Dr.  W.  (  Field,  Rev.  F. 


GiiENERY,  Professor. 
Cook,  Canon. 
Davidson,  Professor  A. 

B. 
Davies,  Dr.  B. 
Fairbairn,  Professor. 


Ginsburo,  Dr. 
GoTCH,  Dr. 

Harrison,     Archdea- 
con. 
Leathes,  Professor. 
McGiLL,  Professor. 
Payne  Smith,  Canon.* 


Peboti-ne,  Professor  J. 

Plumptre,  Professor. 

PuSEY,  Canon. 

Wright,  Dr.  (British 
Museum). 

Wright,  W.  A.  (Cam- 
bridge).' 


"VII.  That  the  following  scholars  and  divines  be  invited  to  join  the 
New  Testament  Company : 


Angus,  Dr. 
Brown,  Dr.  David. 
Dublin,  Archbishop  of. 
Eadie,  Dr. 
HoRT,  Rev.  F.  J.  A. 
Humphry,  Rev.  W.  G. 
Kennedy,  Canon. 
Lee,  Archdeacon. 


Lightfoot,  Dr. 
MiLLiGAN,  Professor. 
Moulton,  Professor. 
Newman,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Newth,  Professor. 
Roberts,  Dr.  A. 
Smith,  Rev.  G.  Vance. 


Scott,    Dr.     ( Balliol 

College). 
Scrivener,  Rev.  F.  H. 
St.  Andrew's,  Bishop 

of. 
Trkgelles,  Dr. 
Vaughan,  Dr. 
Westcott,  Canon.' 


*  Afterwards  Dean  of  Canterburv. 

'  Principal  Douglas,  of  the  Free  College  of  Glasgow,  Professor  Weir,  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith,  of  the  Free  Col- 
lege of  Aberdeen,  and  Professor  J.  D.  Geden,  of  the  Wesley  an  Institute  of 
Didsbury,  were  subsequently  added  to  the  Old  Testament  Company. 
Bishops  Thirlwall  and  OUivant,  Canon  Selwyn,  Archdeacon  Rose,  Drs. 
Fairbairn,  McGill,  Weir,  and  Davies  died  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Jebb,  and  Dr.  Plumptre  resigned. 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Canon  Cook  declined  the  invitation. 

*  Cardinal  Newman  declined.  Dr.  Tregelles  (d.  1875)  was  prevented 
by  feeble  health  from  attending,  but  was  present  in  spirit  by  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  strength 
of  his  life.  Dean  Alford  died  a  few  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
work  (January,  1871)  which  lay  so  near  his  heart,  and  which  he  did  so 
much  to  set  in  motion ;  his  place  was  supplied  by  Dean  Merivale  (the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire),  who,  after  attending  a  few  sessions,  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  Professor  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Palmer, 
of  Oxford.  Bishop  Wilberforce  attended  only  once,  and  died  in  1873. 
Dr.  Eadie  attended  regularly,  but  spoke  seldom,  and  died  in  1876,  after 
completing  his  History  of  the  English  Bible.     The  total  number  of  work- 
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*'  VIII.  That  the  general  principles  to  be  followed  by  both  companies 
be  as  follows : 

'U.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  in  the  text  of  the  Au- 
thorised Version,  consistently  with  faithfulness. 

"  2.  To  limit|  as  far  as  possible,  the  expression  of  such  alterations  to  the 
language  of  the  Authorised  and  earlier  English  versions. 

*^3.  Each  company  to  go  twice  over  the  portion  to  be  revised,  once 
provisionally,  the  second  time  finally,  and  on  principles  of  voting  as  here- 
inafler  is  provided. 

*H.  That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the  evidence  is 
decidedly  preponderating;  and  that  when  the  text  so  adopted  differs 
from  that  from  which  the  Authorized  Version  was  made,  the  alteration  be 
indicated  in  the  margin. 

**  5.  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text  on  the  second  final  revision 
by  each  company,  except  two  thirds  of  those  present  approve  of  the  same, 
but  on  the  first  revision  to  decide  by  simple  majorities. 

**  6.  In  every  case  of  proposed  alteration  that  may  have  given  rise  to 
discussion,  to  defer  the  voting  thereupon  till  the  next  meeting,  when- 
soever the  same  shall  be  required  by  one  third  of  those  present  at  the 
meeting,  such  intended  vote  to  be  announced  in  the  notice  for  the  next 
meeting. 

*^  7.  To  revise  the  headings  of  chapters  and  pages,  paragraphs,  italics, 
and  punctuation. 

**  8.  To  refer,  on  the  part  of  each  company,  when  considered  desirable, 
to  divines,  scholars,  and  literary  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for 
their  opinions. 

"  IX.  That  the  work  of  each  company  be  communicated  to  the  other 
as  it  is  completed,  in  order  that  there  may  be  as  little  deviation  from 
uniformity  in  language  as  possible. 

**  X.  That  the  special  or  by  rules  for  each  company  be  as  follows : 

"  1.  To  make  all  corrections  in  writing  previous  to  the  meeting. 

"2.  To  place  all  the  corrections  due  to  textual  considerations  on  the 
left-hand  margin,  and  all  other  corrections  on  the  right-hand  margin. 

*'  3.  To  transmit  to  the  chairman,  in  case  of  being  unable  to  attend,  the 
corrections  proposed  in  the  portion  agreed  upon  for  consideration. 

*^May  25rA,  1870.  S.  Wiston.,  Chairman,"  ^ 

ing  members  of  the  New  Testament  Company  varied  from  twenty-four 
to  twenty-eight. 

*  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Winchester.    The  general  and  special 

25 
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These  resolutions  were  faithfully  carried  out,  with 
the  exception  of  the  revision  of  the  chapter-head- 
ings (viii.  7),  which  were  omitted,  as  involving  too 
much  direct  and  indirect  interpretation.  They  will 
probably  be  snpplied  in  future  editions  by  the  Uni- 
versity Presses. 

From  the  list  of  names,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Committee,  in  enlarging  its  membership,  has  shown 
good  judgment  and  eminent  impartiality^  and  catho- 
licity. Under  the  fifth  resolution  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury  it  was  empowered  "  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  scholarship, 
to  whatever  nation  or  religious  hody  they  tnay  he- 
long!^^  The  Committee  accordingly  solicited  the 
co-operation  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  best-known 
biblical  scholars,  not  only  from  all  schools  and  par- 
ties of  the  Church  of  England,  but  also  from  the 
other  religious  denominations  of  England  and  Scot- 
land^ There  is  a  commonwealth — we  may  say,  an 
apostolic  succession — of  Christian  life  and  Christian 
scholarship  which  transcends  all  sectarian  boundaries, 
however  useful  and  necessary  these  may  be  in  their 
place.  The  Committee  proved  to  be  remarkably 
harmonious.  The  members  co-operated  on  terms 
of  equality,  but  the  Episcopalians  had,  of  course, 
the  majority,  and  a  bishop  presided  over  each  of  the 
two  companies.  The  whole  number  of  Revisers  in 
1880  amounted  to  fifty-two  (27  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Company,  24  in  the  New  Testament  Com- 
pany).    Of  these  thirtj'-six  were  Episcopalians  (18 

rules  bad  been  previously  prepared  in  draft  by  Bisbop  EUicott,  and  were 
accepted  witb  but  slight  modifications. 
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in  the  Old  Testament  Company,  18  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament Company),  seven  Presbyterians,  four  Inde- 
pendents (or  Congregationalists),  two  Baptists,  two 
Wesleyans  (or  Methodists)  and  one  Unitarian/ 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  BRITISH   COMMrTTEE. 

The  British  Committee,  thns  enlarged  and  organ- 
ized, began  its  work  after  an  act  of  divine  worship 
in  Westminster  Abbey  (in  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
VII.)  on  the  22d  of  June,  1870.  Every  session  was 
opened  with  united  prayer.  The  two  companies 
worked  independently,  except  for  occasional  con- 
ference on  matters  of  common  interest.  Tliey 
did  not  divide  the  books  among  sub -committees, 
but  eacli  Company  assumed  its  whole  share,  thus 
securing  greater  uniformity  and  consistency  than 
could  be  attained  under  the  less  judicious  plan  of 
the  version  of  King  James.  The  New  Testament 
Company  met  in  the  historic  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
the  Old  Testament  Company  likewise,  unless  the 
meetings  were  held  simultaneously,  when  it  assem- 
bled in  the  Chapter  Library  of  the  same  venerable 
deanery,  under  the  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  New  Testament  Company  held  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  four  days  each  (except  in 
August  and  September)  for  ten  years  and  a  half. 
The  first  Bcvision  occupied  about  six  years;  the 
second,  about  two  years  and  a  half ;  the  remaining 
time  was  spent  "  in  the  consideration  of  the  sugges- 
tions from  America  on  the  second  Revision,  and  of 

1  See  the  list  in  Appendix  III. 
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many  details  and  reserved  questions."  The  Com- 
pany held  in  all  one  hundred  and  three  monthly 
sessions,  embracing  four  hundred  and  seven  days, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  sixteen  out 
of  twenty-eight  (afterwards  of  twenty-four),  mem- 
bers. Four  of  the  original  number  were  removed 
by  death  before  1880/  The  chairman  (Bishop  Elli- 
cott)  was  the  most  faithful  attendant,  being  absent 
only  for  two  days — a  very  rare  instance  of  con- 
scientious devotion  to  a  long  and  laborious  work. 
The  last  meeting  was  held  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mar- 
ti n-in-the-Fields,  on  St.  Martin's  day,  November  11, 
1880,  and,  as  Dr.  Scrivener  says,  "  will  be  one  of  the 
most  cherished  remembrances  of  those  who  were 
privileged  thns  to  bring  to  its  end  a  purpose  on 
which  their  hearts  were  fondly  set."  The  Preface 
is  dated  from  "  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster 
Abbey,  11th  November,  1880." 

There  is  a  special  poetic  and  historic  fitness  in 
the  assembly-room  where  this  important  work  was 
done.  "  What  place  more  proper  for  the  building 
of  Sion,"  we  may  ask  with  Thomas  Fuller,  when 
speaking  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines," 
''  than  the  Chamber  of  Jerusalem,  the  fairest  in  the 
Dean's  lodgings,  where  King  Henry  IV.  died,  and 
where  tliese  divines  did  daily  meet  together  ?"  The 
Jerusalem  Chamber  is  a  large  hall  in  the  Deanery, 
plainly  furnished  with  a  long  table  and  chairs,  and 
ornamented  with  tapestry  (pictures  of  the  Circum- 

*  Wilberforce,  Alford,  Tregellea,  Eadie.      Dean  Stanley  died  a  few 
months  after  the  publication  (July,  1881). 

^  Church  Uiatory  of  Britain,  book  xi.,  cent,  xvii.,  A.D.  1643. 
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cision,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Passage 
through  the  Wilderness).  It  was  originally  the  with- 
drawing room  of  the  abbot,  and  has  become  famous 
in  romance  and  history  as  the  cradle  of  many 
memorable  schemes  and  events,  from  the  Refor- 
mation down  to  the  present  time.  There,  before 
the  fire  of  the  hearth — then  a  rare  luxury  in  Eng- 
land— King  Henry  IV.,  who  intended  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  died  March  20,  14:13. 
When  informed  of  the  name  of  the  chamber,  he 
exclaimed, 

", ,  »  Bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  Fll  lie: 
III  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.'* 

There,  under  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  which 
had  attracted  the  dying  king,  the  grave  Puritan 
Assembly  prepared,  during  the  Long  Parliament, 
its  standards  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  to 
be  disowned  by  England,  but  honored,  to  this  day  by 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland  and  America. 

There  the  most  distinguished  biblical  scholars  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  fraternal  co-operation 
with  scholars  of  Dissenting  denominations,  both 
nobly  forgetting  old  feuds  and  jealousies,  were  en- 
gaged month  after  month,  for  more  than  ten  years, 
in  the  truly  catholic  and  peaceful  work  of  revising 
the  common  version  of  the  Bible  for  the  general 
benefit  of  English-speaking  Christendom.* 

'  I  venture  to  insert  an  interesting  incident  connected  with  that  room. 
At  the  kind  invitation  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  the  delegates  to  the 
International  Council  of  Presbyterian  Churches,  then  meeting  in  London 
for  the  formation  of  a  Presbyterian  Alliance,  repaired  to  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  22, 1875,  and,  standing  around  the 
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The  Revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  finished 
just  five  hundried  years  after  the  first  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible  into  English  by  Wiclif, 
whose  memory  was  celebrated  in  that  year.  The 
Revision  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  in  progress 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  will  probably  be 
completed  during  the  present  year,  or  certainly 
before  the  close  of  1884. 

The  Revision  of  the  Apocrypha  was  not  in  the 
original  scheme,  but  was  afterwards  intrusted  by 
the  University  Presses  to  a  special  company,  com- 
posed of  members  from  the  two  British  Companies, 
who  are  now  engaged  in  the  work.  "  It  is  well 
known,"  says  Dr.  Scrivener,*  *'  to  biblical  scholars 
that  the  Apocrypha  received  very  inadequate  atten- 
tion from  the  Revisers  of  1611  and  their  predeces- 
sors, so  that  whole  passages  remain  unaltered  from 

long  table,  were  instructed  and  entertained  by  the  Dean,  who,  modestly 
taking  ^  the  Moderator's  chair,"  gave  them  a  graphic  historical  description 
of  the  chamber,  interspersed  with  humorous  remarks  and  extracts  from 
Baillie.  He  dwelt  mainly  on  the  Westminster  Assembly,  promising,  in 
his  broad-church  liberality,  at  some  future  time  to  honor  that  Assembly 
by  a  picture  on  the  northern  wall  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  as  Modera- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Council,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  of  the  Dean,  which  was,  of  course,  unanimously  and  heartily 
given.  The  writer  of  this  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber may  yet  serve  a  still  nobler  purpose  than  any  in  the  past — namely, 
the  reunion  of  Christendom  on  the  basis  of  God's  revealed  truth  in  the 
Bible;  and  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Dean  had  recently  (in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  and  in  an  address  at  St.  Andrew's)  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  Westminster  Confession  by  declaring  its  first  chapter, 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  sym- 
bolical statement  ever  made. — From  Schaff's  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i. 
749  sq. 

^  In  the  Uomiletic  Quarterly  for  October,  1881,  p.  512. 
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the  racy,  spirited,  rhythmical,  but  hasty,  loose,  and 
most  inaccurate  version  (being  the  first  published 
in  England)  made  by  Coverdale  for  his  Bible  of 
1536." 

AMERICAN  CO-OPERATION. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  English  Com- 
mittee an  iijvitation  was  extended  to  American 
scholars  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this  work  of 
common  interest.  The  first  suggestion  of  Amer- 
ican co-operation  was  made  in  the  Canterbury  Con- 
vocation before  the  work  began,  and  was  favorably 
received.*  The  invitation  was  unsolicited,  and  was 
no  doubt  prompted  by  genuine  feelings  of  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  which  characterized  all  the  sub- 
sequent correspondence.'  It  was  at  the  same  time 
good  policy.  For  the  American  churches  have 
too  much  self-respect  and  sense  of  independence  to 

'  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  London  TimeSy  May  20, 188], says :  "  On 
July  7, 1870,  it  was  moved  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  by  the 
present  Prolocutor  (Lord  Alwyne  Compton)  that  the  Upper  House  should 
be  requested  to  instruct  the  Committee  of  Convocation  *  to  invite  the  co- 
operation of  some  American  divines.'  This  was  at  once  assented  to  by 
the  Upper  House.  It  was,  we  believe,  afterwards  unofficially  agreed 
that  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  should  undertake 
to  act  for  the  Committee  in  opening  communications — the  Bishop  with 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Dean  with  the  leading  members  of  other  com- 
munions. The  result  of  this  was  that  towards  the  close  of  1871,  two  com- 
mittees  were  formed  in  America  to  communicate  with  the  two  English 
Companies  on  the  rules  that  had  been  already  laid  down  in  this  country." 

*  An  eminent  prelate,  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Company,  wrote, 
in  a  letter  dated  July  22, 1873  (published  after  his  death) :  <a  do  not  ex- 
pect  a  great  deal  from  the  American  Committee."  Perhaps  th^  majority 
of  his  colleagues  shared  in  this  sentiment  at  the  time.  But  the  English 
estimate  of  American  scholarship  increased  as  the  work  advanced,  and 
seven  years  later,  was  handsomely  acknowledged  in  the  Preface. 
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accept  for  public  use  a  new  version  of  the  Bible  in 
which  they  had  no  lot  or  share. 

The  correspondence  was  opened  by  a  letter  from 
Bishop  EUicott,  chairman  of  the  New  Testament 
Company,  who  authorized  the  Rev.  Dr.  Angus,  one 
of  the  Kevisers,  on  his  visit  to  the  United  States  iu 
August,  1870,  to  prepare  the  way  for  official  action. 
Dr.  Angus  conferred  with  American 'scholare,  and 
asked  one  of  them  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  co-operation 
and  to  suggest  a  list  of  names.  This  plan,  together 
with  a  list  that  contained  nearly  all  the  American  Ee- 
yisers  and  a  few  others,  was  in  due  time  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  British  Committee.  In  view 
of  the  great  distance,  it  was  deemed  best  to  organize 
a  separate  committee,  that  should  fairly  represent 
the  biblical  scholarship  of  the  leading  churches  and 
literary  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  about  thirty  members,  was 
formally  organized,  December  7,  1871,  and  entered 
upon  active  work  on  October  4, 1872,  after  the  Firet 
Revision  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  was  received  from 
England.  It  was  likewise  divided  into  two  Com- 
panies, which  met  every  month  (except  in  July  and 
August)  in  two  adjoining  rooms  rented  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  Bible  House  at  New  York  (but  without 
any  connection  with  the  American  Bible  Society),' 
and  co-operated  with  their  English  brethren  on  the 
same  principles  and  with  the  intention  of  bringing 

^  The  American  Bible  Society  is  by  its  constitution  forbidden  to  circu- 
late any  other  English  Bible  except  the  Authorized  Version.  This  con- 
stitution, however,  may  be  changed  hy  the  Society  whenever  the*  Re- 
vision becomes  authorized  by  the  action  of  the  churches. 
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out  one  and  the  same  Eevision  for  both  countries. 
Ex -president  Dr.  Woolsey,  of  New  Haven,  was 
elected  permanent  chairman  of  the  New  Testament 
Company,  Dr.  Green,  Professor  in  Princeton,  chair- 
man of  the  Old  Testament  Company.  Dr.  SchaflF, 
of  New  York,  was  cliosen  president,  and  Dr.  Day,  of 
New  Haven,  secretary,  of  the  whole  Committee,  and 
they  were  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  two  Companies,  which  lield 
joint  meetings  from  time  to  time.  The  former  was 
to  conduct  the  foreign  correspondence.  The  Ameri- 
can and  British  Committees  exchanged  the  results 
of  their  labors  in  confidential  communications.  The 
Preface,  which  hails  from  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
thus  describes  the  mode  of  co-operation : 

"  Our  communications  with  the  American  Committee  have  been  of  the 
following  nature.  We  transmitted  to  them  from  time  to  time  each 
several  portion  of  our  First  Revision,  and  received  from  them  in  re- 
turn their  criticisms  and  suggestions.  These  we  considered  with  much 
care  and  attention  during  the  time  we  were  engaged  on  our  Second  Re- 
vision. We  then  sent  over  to  them  the  various  portions  of  the  Second 
Revision  as  they  were  completed,  and  received  further  suggestions,  which, 
like  the  former,  were  closely  and  carefully  considered.  Last  of  all,  we 
forwarded  to  them  the  Revised  Version  in  its  final  form ;  and  a  list  of 
those  passages  in  which  they  desire  to  place  on  record  their  preference  of 
other  readings  and  renderings  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge  their  care,  vigilance,  and  accuracy ;  and  we 
humbly  pray  that  their  labors  and  our  own,  thus  happily  united,  may  be 
permitted  to  bear  a  blessing  to  both  countries,  and  to  all  Englbh-speaking 
people  throughout  the  world." 

If  it  be  asked,  then,  by  what  authority  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  was  appointed,  we  can  only  say, 
by  the  authority  of  the  British  Committee,  vested 
in  it  from  the  beginning  by  the  Convocation  of 
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Canterbury,  under  the  fifth  resolution.  The  Ameri- 
can churches  were  not  consulted,  except  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  which,  for  reasons  not 
stated,  declined  to  act  officially/  The  selection  was 
carefully  made  from  expert  biblical  scholars  (mostly 
Professors  of  Greek  and  Hebrew),  and  with  an  eye 
to  a  fair  representation  of  the  leading  denomina- 
tions and  theological  institutions  of  the  country, 
within  the  necessary  limits  of  convenience  for 
united  work.  As  there  is  no  established  or  national 
Church  in  America,  and  all  denominations  are  equal 
before  the  law,  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  is  far  outnumbered  by  several 
other  churches,  the  same  preponderance  as  it  has  in 
the  English  Committee,  but  several  bishops  were  in- 
vited to  take  part,  one  of  whom  accepted,  and  proved 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  valuable  members. 

To  secure  the  co-operation  of  scholars  from  the 
far  East,  West,  and  South,  who  could  not  be  ex- 

1  BUhop  Wilberforce,  as  chairman  of  the  Revision  Committee  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  addressed  a  letter,  dated  August  7, 1871,  to 
the  senior  bishop,  requesting  the  American  bishops  to  take  part  in  the 
Revision ;  but  the  House  of  Bishops,  at  the  triennial  convention  held  in 
Baltimore,  October,  1871,  passed  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Bishop  of 
New  York,  that  "  this  House,  having  had  no  part  In  originating  or  or^ 
ganizing  the  said  work  of  Revision,  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to 
deliver  any  judgment  respecting  it,"  etc.  (See  Jownal  of  the  General 
Convention  for  1871,  pp.  358  and  615  sq.)  The  Bishop  of  New  York  was 
afterwards  requested  to  propose  Episcopal  divines  for  the  Committee,  but 
he  likewise  declined ;  whereupon  the  whole  task  of  organizing  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  was  intrusted  by  the  English  Committee  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  previously,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Angus,  drawn  up  a  plan  of  co- 
operation and  suggested  a  list  of  names.  The  Documentartf  History,  to  be 
issued  by  the  American  Committee  after  the  completion  of  the  whole 
work,  will  contain  the  official  correspondence  in  full. 
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pecfeed  to  make  monthly  journeys  to  New  York,  the 
Ariierican  Committee  wished  also  to  elect  a  number 
of  corresponding  members,  but  the  British  Com- 
mittee declined .  to  furnish  confidential  copies  for 
the  purpose. 

With  this  exception  the  Committee  is  as  large 
and  representative  as  could  well  be  secured.  Ex- 
perience and  public  sentiment  have  fully  approved 
the  choice.*       ' 

There  never  was  a  more  faithful  and  harmonious 
body  of  competent  scholars  engaged  in  a  more  im- 
portant work  on  the  American  Continent.  Repre- 
sentatives of  nine  different  denominations — Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Reformed,  also  one  Lutheran,  one  Uni- 
tarian, and  one  Friend — have  met  from  month  to 
month  and  year  to  year,  at  great  personal  incon- 
venience and  without  prospect  of  reward,  to  dis- 
cuss innumerable  questions  of  text  and  rendering. 
They  never  raised  a  sectarian  issue.  Their  simple 
purpose  was  to  give  to  the  people  in  idiomatic 
English  the  nearest  equivalent  for  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  on  the  basis  of  the  idiom  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Authorized  Version.  Christian 
courtesy,  kindness,  and  genuine  catholicity  of  spirit 
have  characterized  all  their  proceedings.  They  will 
ever  look  back  upon  these  monthly  meetings  in  the 
Bible  House  with  unmingled  satisfaction  and  thanks 
to  God,  who  gave  them  health  and  grace  to  go 
throngh  such  a  difficult  and  laborious  task  with  imr 

*  See  the  list  of  members  in  Appendix  III. 
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'broken  and  ever-deepening  friendship.  After  con- 
cluding their  work  (October  22, 1880),  the  members 
of  the  New  Testament  Company  parted  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  joy  and  sadness.  Four  of  their 
number  (the  Rev.  Drs.  Horatio  B.  Hackctt,  Henry 
B.  Smith,  Charles  Hodge,  and  Professor  James  Had- 
ley)  had  died  before  the  work  was  completed ;  two 
(the  Rev.  Dr.  Washburn  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burr) 
died  soon  afterwards;  others  are  near  the  end  of 
their  earthly  journey,  and  will  soon  join  their  com- 
panions where  faith  is  changed  into  vision  and 
earthly  discords  are  lost  in  the  harmony  of  the  one 
kingdom  that  has  no  end. 

The  funds  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  travel- 
ling, printing,  room-rent,  books,  and  clerical  aid  were 
cheerfully  contributed  by  liberal  donors,  who  re- 
ceived in  return  a  handsome  inscribed  memorial 
copy  of  the  first  and  best  University  edition  of  the 
Revised  Version.  The  financial  management  was  in 
the  hands  of  well-known  Christian  laymen  of  New 
York,,  whose  final  account  will  be  a  part  of  the  Docu- 
mentary History  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

THE   CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN   COMMITTEE. 

The  Constitution  of  the  American  Committee 
was  first  submitted  in  draft  by  its  president  to 
several  leading  members  of  the  English  Comniittee; 
in  the  summer  of  1871,  and  adopted,  with  some 
modifications,  at  the  meeting  for  organizalion  on 
December  7, 1871.    It  is  as  follows: 

"  I.  The  American  Committee,  invited  by  the  British  Committee  en- 
gaged in  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Holy 
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Scriptures  to  co-operate  with  them,  shall  be  composed  of  biblical  scholars 
and  divines  in  the  United  States. 

'*  II.  This  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  its  officers,  to  add 
to  its  number,  and  to  fill  its  own  vacancies. 

"  III.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Corresponding  Secre- 
tar}',  and  a  Treasurer.^  The  President  shall  conduct  the  official  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  Revisers.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the 
home  correspondence. 

'*IV.  New  members  of  the  committee  and  corresponding  members 
must  be  nominated  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  elected  unanimously  by 
ballot.' 

^  V.  The  American  Committee  shall  co-operate  with  the  British  Com- 
panies on  the  basis  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  Revision  adopted  by  the 
British  Committee. 

"  VI.  The  American  Committee  shall  consist  of  two  Companies,  the 
one  for  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
other  for  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

*^VIL  Each  Company  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Recording 
Secretary. 

"VIII.  The  British  Companies  will  submit  to  the  American  Com- 
panies, from  time  to  time,  such  portions  of  their  work  as  have  passed  the 
First  Revision,  and  the  American  Companies  will  transmit  their  criticisms 
and  suggestions  to  the  British  Companies  before  the  Second  Revision. 

"  IX.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  American  and  British  Companies  shall 
be  held,  if  possible,  in  London,  before  final  action. 

"  X.  The  American  Committee  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  to  have 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  copyright  of  the  Revised  Version  in  the 
United  States  of  America.** ' 

1  The  first  treasurer  was  one  of  the  Revisers,  Professor  Short:  but 
after  the  organization  of  a  Finance  Committee  of  laymen,  they  elected  one 
of  their  number,  Mr.  Andrew  L.  Taylor,  who  has  acted  as  treasurer  evei 
since.    He  is  also  treasurer  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

'  No  corresponding  members  were  nominated,  owing  to  the  adverse 
action  of  the  British  Committee,  above  alluded  to  (p.  895). 

'  The  last  article,  as  far  as  it  refers  to  the  publication  of  the  Revision, 
was  abandoned  by  the  American  Committee  in  the  course  of  negotiations 
with  the  British  Universities,  as  will  be  shown  below. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  COM- 
MITTEES,  AND  THE  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY  PRESSES. 

The  Americans,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  pre- 
ceding Constitution,  accepted  the  invitation  and 
entered  upon  the  work  with  the  understanding  on 
their  part  that  they  were  to  be  not  simply  advisers, 
but  fellow-revisers,  like  the  new  members  of  the 
English  Committee  wl^o  had  been  appointed  by  the 
original  commission,  May  25,  1870,  under  the  fifth 
resolution  of  Convocation.  No  respectable  scholars, 
abundantly  engaged  in  useful  work,  would  have  been 
willing  to  bestow  ten  years'  labor  on  any  other 
terms;  nor  would  the  American  churches,  repre- 
senting a  larger  population  than  that  of  England, 
ever  accept  a  Revision  of  their  Bible  in  which  they 
had  no  positive  share  and  influence.  The  friends  of 
Revision  contributed  towards  the  expenses,  expect- 
ing it  to  be  in  some  way  a  joint  work  of  both  Com- 
mittees. The  whole  American  community  seems  to 
have  been  under  the  same  impression,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  enormous  demand  for  the  Revised  New 
Testament  in  this  country,  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  book  trade. 

Tlie  natural  mode  of  exercising  the  full  right  of 
membership  is  by  a  vote  on  the  changes  to  be 
adopted.  ]3ut  absent  members  have  no  vote  in  the 
British  Committee,  and  the  intervening  ocean  made 
it  impossible  for  the  two  Committees  to  meet  jointly. 
The  ninth  article  of  the  American  Constitution  con- 
templates "a  joint  meeting"  to  be  held  in  London 
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before  final  action,  "  if  possible."  But  such  a  meet- 
ing was  found  impracticable,  and  was  superseded  by 
another  and  better  arrangement. 

Here,  then,  was  a  diflSculty,  which  made  itself  felt 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  work.  It  led  to  delicate 
negotiations  with  the  British  Committee,  and  the 
Delegates  and  Sj'ndics  of  the  University  Presses  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
acquired  from  the  British  Revisers  the  sole  right  of 
publication,  in  consideration  of  paying  all  their  ex- 
penses. The  British  Companies  declared,  in  July, 
1873,  that  they  would  "  attach  great  weight  and 
importance  to  all  the  suggestions  of  the  American 
Committee,"  and  give  them  "  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration," but  that  "  they  are  precluded  by  the 
fundamental  rules  of  their  Constitution  as  well  as 
by  the  terms  of  their  agreement  with  the  University 
Presses  from  admitting  any  persons,  not  members 
of  their  body,  to  take  part  in  their  decisions." 

The  Americans  were  unwilling  to  proceed  on  that 
basis,  and  sent  one  of  their  members  to  London  to 
advocate  their  literary  rights  as  fellow-Revisers,  and 
to  represent  to  the  English  brethren  that  much  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  with  the  American 
public  depended  upon  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
point  After  a  full  and  manly  exchange  of  views 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  the  British  Companies 
proposed  a  plan  (July  15,  1875)  to  consolidate  the 
English  and  the  American  Committees  into  one 
corporation,  by  the  appointment  of  four  American 
Revisers  as  members  of  the  English  Revision  Com- 
panies, and  vice  versa. 
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This  plan  was  certainly  all  that  the  Americans 
coald  ask  or  wish,  and  more  than  thej  could  expect, 
considering  that  the  English  began  the  work  and 
had  the  larger  share  of  responsibility.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  British  Companies  is  the  best  evidence 
of  their  sincere  desire  to  continue  the  connection 
on  the  most  honorable  and  liberal  terms. 

The  University  Presses,  which  have  sovereign 
control  over  all  questions  involving  the  publication, 
agreed  to  ratify  the  proposed  plan,  but  made  a  com- 
mercial condition  which  the  Americans  were  unable 
to  accept  at  the  time,  and  so  the  plan  fell  through. 
For  several  months  communication  was  suspended, 
and  the  American  Committee  went  on  independent- 
ly (revising  Isaiah  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews). 
But  in  July,  1876,  the  University  Presses  of  their 
own  accord  courteously  reopened  correspondence, 
and  invited  the  Americans  to  make  any  proposal, 
promising  to  take  it  into  respectful  consideration. 
The  negotiations  resulted  at  last  in  an  agreement, 
dated  August  3,  1877,  which  is  probably  the  best 
compromise  that  could  be  made  in  justice  to  all  the 
parties  concerned.     It  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  English  Revisers  promise  to  send  confiden- 
tially their  Revision  in  its  various  stages  to  the 
American  Revisers,  to  take  all  the  American  sug- 
gestions into  special  consideration  before  tlie  con- 
clusion of  their  labors,  to  furnish  them  before  pub- 
lication with  copies  of  the  Revision  in  its  final  form, 
and  to  allow  them  to  present,  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
Revised  Scriptures,  all  the  remaining  differences  of 
reading  and  rendering  of  importance,  which  the 
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English  Committee  should  decline  to  adopt;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  American  Kevisers  pledge 
thenifielves  to  give  their  moral  support  to  the  author- 
ized editions  of  the  Universit}'  rresses,  with  a  view 
to  their  freest  circulation  within  the  United  States, 
and  not  to  issue  an  edition  of  their  own,  for  a  term 
of  fourteen  years. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Americans  secured  the 
full  recognition  of  their  rights  as  fellow-Eevisers. 
In  a  joint  meeting  in  London  the  changes  proposed 
in  the  Appendix  would  probably  all  be  voted  down, 
fo^  the  English  Committee  is  much  more  numerous, 
and  knows  best  what  public  opinion  and  taste  in 
England  require  and  can  bear.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans  may  claim  the  same  advantage  as 
regards  the  views  of  their  countrymen.  In  consid- 
eration of  this  honorable  concession,  they  were  quite 
willing  to  forego  any  other  advantage. 

The  American  Committee  at  one  time,  as  the  last 
article  in  the  Constitution  shows,  considered  the 
expediency  of  securing  a  copyright  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  text 
against  irresponsible  reprints,  and  also  as  a  means 
of  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work,  in 
the  expectation  of  making  an  arrangement  with  an 
American  publisher  similar  to  that  which  the  Eng- 
lish Committee  made  with  the  Univereity  Presses, 
instead  of  relying  on  voluntary  contributions  of 
friends.  Beyond  this  they  had  no  interest  in  the 
question  of  copyright.  But  after  careful  discus^ 
sion  the  American  Revisers  concluded  to  abandon 
the  plan  of  legal  protection,  even  for  the  Appendix 

26 
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(which  is  exclusively  their  own  literary  property), 
and  to  give  the  Revised  Scriptures  free  to  tlie 
American  public.  The  University  Presses,  which 
are  the  authorized  publishere  of  King  James's  Ver- 
sion in  Great  Britain,  have  the  best  possible  facil- 
ities of  publication,  and  have  issued  the  Kevised 
New  Testament  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  with  the 
greafest  typograpliical  accuracy.  They  have,  m<Jre- 
over,  a  claim  on  the  public  patronage,  in  view  of 
their  large  outlay,  not  only  for  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, but  also  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
($100,000)  of  the  British  Committee,  which  they 
assumed  at  a  time  when  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise was  altogether  uncertain.  The  American  Ke- 
visers,  having  paid  their  own  expenses  from  volun- 
tary contributions,  are  under  no  obligation  to  any 
publishing  firm. 

The  new  version,  then,  as  to  copyright,  stands 
precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Authorized 
Version :  ii  is  protected  by  law  in  England^  it  is  free 
in  America. 

The  American  Revisers  have  been  blamed  in  some 
quarters  for  abstaining  from  the  publication  of  an 
authorized  American  edition,  and  exposing  even  their 
own  Appendix  to  inevitable  piracy  and  mutilation. 
But  would  they  not  be  still  more  blamed  if  they 
had  given  any  publisher,  even  for  a  very  short  term, 
a  monopoly  over  all  the  rest?  The  plan  adopted 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  the  widest  and  cheap- 
est possible  circulation  of  the  Revised  Scriptures 
throughout  Airieriea  and  the  world.  The  only  in- 
convenience is  the  confusion  which  arises  from  the 
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nulitnited  license  of  unauthorized  publications  in 
America;  but  the  Authorized  Version  is  exposed 
to  the  same  danger,  and  the  success  of  any  edition 
depends  ultimately  on  its  accuracy.  Before  many 
years  the  American  Bible  Society  may  issue  a  stand- 
ard edition  of  the  new  version  for  those  who  prefer 
it  to  the  old.  In  the  meantime  the  University  edi- 
tions of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  accuracy  and  beauty,  are  the  only  au- 
thorized standards  sanctioned  by  the  British  and 
American  Committees. 

PUBLICATION. 

Tuesday,  the  17th  of  May,  and  Friday,  the  20tii 
of  May,  of  the  year  1881,  deserve  to  be  remembered 
as  the  publication  days  of  the  Eevised  English  New 
Testament — the  first  in  England,  the  second  in  the 
United  States.  They  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Bible,  and  furnish  a  valuable  testimony  to  its 
absolute  sovereignty  among  literiiry  productions. 
In  those  days  the  Gospel  was  republished  to  the. 
whole  English-reading  world  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
modern  facilities  which  the  printing-press  and  the 
telegraph  could  afford.  The  eagerness  of  the  pub- 
lic to  secure  the  Revision,  and  the  rapidity  and  ex- 
tent of  its  sale,  surpassed  all  expectations,  and  are 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  book  trade. 
In  the  year  30  of  our  era  the  Great  Teacher  ad- 
dressed twelve  disciples  and  a  few  thousand  hearers 
on  the  hills  of  Galilee  and  in  the  temple  court  at 
Jerusalem,  while  the  Greek  and  Boman  world  out- 
side of  Palestine  were  ignorant  of  His  very  exist-. 
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enee;  in  the  year  1881,  He  addressed  the  same 
words  of  troth  and  life  in  a  fresh  version  to  mill- 
ions of  readers  in  both  hemispheres.  Who  will 
doubt  that  the  New  Testament  has  a  stronger  hold 
upon  mankind  now  than  ever  before,  and  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  most  popular  book  among 
the  two  most  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  ? 

On  the  17th  of  May,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  laid  the  first  copy  of  the  Revised  New- 
Testament  before  the  two  houses  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury  assembled  in  Westminster,  and 
then,  in  an  address  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  gave  a 
succinct  history  of  the  Revision. 

On  the  same  day  the  sale  began,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  supply  the  demand.  "  Orders  for  a  mill- 
ion Oxford  copies"  (including  the  orders  from 
America)  had  been  received  before  publication.* 
Probably  the  same  number  was  ordered  from  the 
Cambridge  University  Press ;  for  a  telegram  from 
London,  May  21,  1881,  reported  the  sale  of  "  two 
million  copies  of  the  Revised  New  Testament "  in 
that  city.  In  the  United  States  the  sale  of  the 
University  editions  began  on  the  20th  of  May  be- 
fore day-break,  and  the  pressure  to  the  salesrooms 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  without  a  prec- 
edent. The  New  York  agent  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  sold  365,000  copies  of  the  Oxford  edition 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  mostly  during  the  first 


'  This  I  learned  from  Mr.  Henry  Frowde,  the  London  agent  of  the 
Clarendon  Press.  After  the  appearance  of  American  reprints  the  demand 
for  English  copies  greatly  diminished. 
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few  days/  Messrs.  Lippiucotfc  &  Co.,  the  agents 
of  the  Cambridge  Press,  sold  about  80,000  copies 
in  Philadelphia,  and  Messrs.  A.  J.  Holman  &  Co. 
about  30,000  in  the  same  city  (besides  20,000  of 
their  own  issue). 

To  this  sale  of  the  English  editions  must  be  added 
the  sale  of  the  American  reprints.  A  few  days 
after  publication  the  book  was  reproduced  in  differ^ 
ent  shapes.  Edition  followed  edition,  and  before 
the  close  of  1881  thirty  or  more  American  reprints, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  were  in  the  market.  ^  One 
firm  sold  during  the  summer  over  100,000  copies, 
another  65,000  copies. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  within 
less  than  one  year  three  million  copies  of  the  book, 
in  all  editions,  were  actually  bought  and  more  or 
less  read  in  Gi:eat  Britain  and  America. 

This  estimate  does  not  include  the  immense  cir- 
culation through  the  periodical  papers  of  the  United 
States,  which  published  the  Eevised  New  Testament 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  did  for  two  or  three  weeks 
the  work  of  as  many  Bible  Societies.  Two  daily 
papers  in  Chicago  {The  Tribune  and  The  Times)  had 
the  book  telegraphed  to  them  from  New  York,  and 
sent  it  to  their  readers  two  days  after  publication,  at 
a  distance  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles.'* 

'  So  the  agent  informed  me.  His  annual  sales  of  the  Oxford  editions 
of  the  Authorized  Version  average  150,000. 

'  The  Tribune  employed  for  the  purpose  ninety-two  compositors  and 
five  correctors,  and  the  whole  work  was  completed  in  twelve  hours.  The 
Times  boastfully  says  of  its  own  issue:  ^^Such  a  publication  as  this  is 
entirely  without  precedent  It  indicates  on  the  one  hand  the  wide-spread 
desire  to  see  the  Revised  Version,  and  on  the  other  the  ability  of  The 
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Sacli  facts  stand  isolated  and  alone  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature,  and  furnish  the  best  answer  to 
the  attacks  and  sneers  of  modern  infidelity,  which 
would  fain  make  the  world  believe  that  the  Bible 
is  antiquated.  All  the  ancient  and  modern  classics 
together,  if  they  were  reissued  in  improved  editions 
and  translations,  could. not  awaken  such  an  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  England  and  America  have  hon- 
ored themselves  by  thus  honoring  the  Bible,  and 
proved  its  inseparable  connection  with  true  freedom 
and  progress. 

NOTES. 

The  fullowing  extracts  from  New  York  papers  gire  a  livel}'  impression 
of  the  extraordinary  sensation  caused  by  the  publication  of  the  Revised 
New  Testament.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  unpleasant,  but  inevita- 
ble, admixture  of  the  commercial  aspect,  there  still  reimiins  an  unusual 
amount  of  religious  interest,  which  even  the  most  secular  papers  had  to 
acknowledge.  Curiosity  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
silence  of  the  Revisers.  With  the  exception  of  the  premature  publica- 
tion of  the  principal  changes,  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  London  newspaper 
(Jan.  7, 1881),  the  public  were  kept  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  Revi- 
sion, in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  of  enterprising  reporters  in  London  and 
New  York  to  secure  a  copy.  One  such  reporter  ingeniously  approached 
the  President  of  the  American  Committee  by  special  messenger  from  one 
of  the  first  hotels  in  New  York,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Mr.  Henry 
Frowde,  the  London  agent  of  the  Oxford  Press,  who  pretended  to  have 
just  arrived  to  superintend  the  sale,  and  requested  the  loan  of  a  copy  for 
a  few  minutes  before  he  could  get  access  to  his  boxes  on  the  steamer! 

Times  to  supply  the  public  with  what  is  wanted.  The  Four  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  were  telegraphed 
from  New  York.  This  portion  of  the  New  Testament  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  words,  and  constitutes  by  manyfold  the 
largest  dispatch  ever  sent  over  the  wires.  The  remainder  of  the  work  was 
printed  from  the  copies  of  the  Revised  Testament  received  here  last  nighU" 
See  The  Tribune  and  The  Timet,  of  Chicago,  for  May  22, 1881. 
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Mr.  Frowde  was  invited  to  tea,  but  failed  to  make  his  appearance,  and  left 
for  unknown  parts. 

From  The  N.  Y.  Herald,  May  21 ,  1881, 

'*  The  publishing  house  of  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  corner  of  Mulberry 
and  Bleecker  streets,  was  the  scane  of  unusnal  exeitement  yesterday  morn- 
ing. The  firm  are  the  agents  in  this  country  for  the  Oxford  Bibles,  and, 
as  might  naturally  be  inferred,  their  business  is  ordinarily  decorous  and 
solemn.  To  say  that  this  was  reversed  yesterday  is  saying  very  little. 
Long  before  daylight  the  doors  were  opened  for  the  delivery  of  the  Re- 
vised Testament,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  scene  about  the  building  was  an 
animated  one.  Trucks  of  all  sizes  and  character  were  backed  up  around 
the  place,  and  truckmen  discussed  the  situation  in  language  that  would 
not  have  been,  it  is  safe  to  say,  entirely  pleasing  to  the  biblical  revisers 
had  they  heard  it.  Huge  boxes  were  rolled  out  and  carted  away,  the 
vacancy  left  by  each,  departing  wagon  to  be  filled  at  once  by  a  new  one. 
This  went  on  for  hours  with  little  or  no  abatement.  The  members  of  the 
firm  and  the  clerks  and  porters  were  utterly  fagged  out  before  noon ;  but 
the  work  went  on  until  late  in  the  day,  when  a  rest  was  had  by  shutting 
the  doors,  and  letting  all  hands  go  home  until  this  morning. 

*<TUE  BIBLB  BY  WHOLESALE. 

^  The  orders  yesterday  aggregated  about  175,000  copies,  of  various  styles 
and  prices,  and  these  were  for  the  most  part  large  orders,  it  being  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  find  time  to  attend  to  the  smaller  ones.  The  retail 
prices  of  the  books  range  from  15  cents  to  $16;  and  the  firm  state  that 
they  were  surprised  at  the  unusual  demand  for  the  higher-priced  and 
finer  bindings.  So  great  was  this  demand  that  the  first  supply  of  these 
finer  books  received  from  England  was  almost  exhausted.  The  demand 
from  city  dealers  was  large,  and  included  all  of  the  various  styles.  Many 
thousands  of  the  books  were  shipped  to  the  West,  but  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  orders  were  received  from  the  Eastern  States.  These  orders  were 
mostly  for  a  limited  number,  at  the  lower  prices,  and  it  appears  as  if  the 
New  England  dealers  intended  to  first  satisfy  themselves  of  the  selling 
quality  of  the  books  before  investing  largely.  The  styles  of  the  books 
purchased  were  as  follows :  Nonpareil  32mo,  paper  cover,  retails  for  15 
cents  per  copy ;  cloth,  limp,'  cut  flush,  red  edges,  retailed  for  20  cents. 
Nonpareil  32mo,  French  morocco,  gilt  edges, 65  cents;  Venetian  morocco, 
limp,  gilt  edges,  80  cents ;  Turkey  morocco,  limp,  gilt  edges,  $1  75 ;  Tur- 
key morocco,  circuit,  gilt  edges,  $2  50 ;  Levant,  f  4.    Brevier,  16mo,  cloth. 
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limp,  red  edges,  50  cents ;  lievant,  $5  26.  liong  primer,  8vo,  doth,  boards, 
red  edges,  $1 ;  Levant,  ^7  60.  Pica,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red 
edges,  $2  50;  Levant,  $10.  Pica,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red 
edges,  $4 ;  Levant,  $16.  The  largest  order  was  for  16,000  copies  and  the 
smallest  one  copy. 

^  Almost  with  the  break  of  day  came  men  who  wanted  to  buy  single  cop- 
ies. None  were  sold,  and  the  demand,  after  a  time,  became  so  great  that 
the  following  sign  was  posted  on  the  door : 

NO  GOODS  AT  RETAIL. 

"  Even  this  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  in  individual  cases,  though 
it  succeeded  in  keeping  away  the  larger  number  of  would-be  purchasers. 
The  clerks  managed  to  keep  their  tempers,  though  sorely  tried  by  the 
thousand  and  one  questions  put  to  them  about  the  Testament  and  its 
revision.  •  •  • 

'*THE  BIBLE  IX  WALL  STREET. 

"  It  was  certainly  an  unaccustomed  if  not  an  unprecedented  sight  which 
was  witnessed  in  Wall  street  yesterday  morning,  when  a  half-dozen  enter- 
prising street  venders  appeared,  carr^dng  trays  loaded  with  small  and 
neatly  bound  volumes,  and  shouting,  *  Bibles,  only  a  quarter  V  '  The  Re- 
vised New  Testament  for  only  twenty-five  cents !'  The  pedlers,  who  were 
mostly  active  young  men,  were  apparently  very  successful.  The  sidewalk 
merchant  who  first  took  his  stand  at  the  comer  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets 
was  speedily  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  Passers-by  stopped  first  to  investi- 
gate and  then  to  invest ;  and  scores  of  brokers  and  bankers,  young  clerks 
and  Stock  Exchange  operators,  were  seen  to  walk  away  with  a  copy  of  the 
book  in  their  hands  or  bulging  from  their  pockets.  Some  of  the  dealers 
sold  out  all  they  had  on  their  trays,  and  went  away  to  return  with  a  fresh 
supply.  Altogether,  several  hundred  New  Testaments  must  have  been 
disposed  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  day. 
In  fact,  the  book  went  off  at  such  a  rapid  rate  as  to  inspire  one  with  the 
suspicion  that  perhaps  the  brokers  were  about  to  get  up  a  *  comer'  in  the 
Scriptures. 

**  The  novelty  of  the  scene  excited  much  comment  One  old  gen- 
tleman, as  he  alighted  from  a  cab  in  front  of  his  banker's  ofllce,  ex* 
claimed : 

^  *  Well,  the  millennium  must  be  at  hand,  sure  enough !  I  never  ex- 
pected to  live  to  see  the  Bible  sold  in  Wall  street.  They  need  it  here 
badly  enough.  Lord  knows!  Here,  young  man,  I'll  take  two  copies,  just 
to  set  a  good  example.' " 
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From  The  N,  T.  Tribime,  Maj'  21, 1881. 

"The  sales  of  the  Revised  Testament  3'esterday  exceeded  300,000  cop- 
ies, and  great  eagerness  was  shown,  by  clergymen  in  particular,  to  obtain 
them.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  preachers  propose  to  use  the  new  ver- 
sion in  their  services  to-morrow,  proves  that  there  is  a  strong  disposition 
to  accept  it  promptly.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  this  dis- 
position will  be  general,  or  whether  the  revised  text  must  win  its  way 
slowly  into  the  affections  of  the  Christian  world,  which  has  learned  to  re- 
gard the  King  James  translation  with  almost  as  much  reverence  as  if  it 
were  itself  inspired." 

From  The  N,  Y.  Ttmee,  May  22, 1881. 

*'  The  demand  for  the  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  continued 
with  unabated  activity  all  day  yesterday.  The  street  venders  did  a 
thriving  business  in  the  cheap  styles  of  binding,  and  the  principal  book- 
stores were  thronged  with  purchasers.  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,*  of  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Son,  Bleecker  Street,  said  that  orders  continued  to  flow  in  on 
pretty  much  the  same  scale  as  on  Friday.  He  had  been  compelled  to 
decline  new  orders  unless  the  persons  ordering  consented  to  wait  their 
turns.  He  was  constantly  receiving  telegraphic  orders  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  One  house  in  Philadelphia  telegraphed  for  five  thousand 
copies  of  one  style,  besides  copies  of  other  styles.  ...  In  speaking  of  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  the  book,  he  said  that  the  efforts  of  publishers 
and  newspapers  to  obtain  advance  copies  bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  It 
was  his  belief  that  he  could  have  got  ^5000  for  a  single  copy  as  late  as 
twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday  night. 

"  The  store  of  I.  K.  Funk  A  Co.,  Nos.  10  and  12  Dey  Street,  was  crowded 
all  day  yesterday.  Mr.  Funk  said  that  the  retail  trade  and  the  demand 
for  job  lots  were  even  greater  than  on  Friday.  Especially  remarkable 
was  the  demand  of  street  venders.  Some  of  these  men  had  sold  as  many 
as  five  hundred  copies  of  the  twenty-cent  style  up  to  two  o'clock  Saturday 
afternoon." 

From  The  (New  York)  IttdependetUy  May  26, 1881. 

" '  Here's  yer  New  Testament,  jist  out,'  is  the  cry  of  the  newsboy  on 
the  street.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  sold  in  this  way.    The  demand  for  the  Revised 

'  [Mr.  Nelson,  who  resides  in  Edinburgh,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Garvin 
■Houston.— £</.] 
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Yersioni  though  not  greater  than  was  expected,  is  very  great;  people 
who  bad  scarcely  read  a  chapter  in  the  King  James  Version  baying  copies 
of  the  new  book,  *  jist  out/  to  examine  it  for  themselves.  Everywhere — 
on  the  cars,  on  the  ferry-boats,  and  in  other  public  conveyances  and 
places— attentive  readers  of  the  revised  book  are  to  be  seen ;  and  the 
most  frequent  question,  when  two  friends  meet,  is, '  Have  you  seen  the 
New  Testament?  How  do  you  like  it?*  In  church,  and  particularly  in 
the  Sunday-school,  copies  of  the  new  book  were  to  be  seen  last  Sunday, 
and  a  number  of  ministers  gave  their  views  of  it  from  the  pulpit.  One 
of  the  New  York  dailies  says  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  dime  novel  fur 
a  while  on  the  news-stands." 

From  The  New  York  Observer.  May  26, 1881. 

"  No  event  of  modern  times  has  excited  more  universal  interest  among 
the  English-speaking  nations  than  the  publication  of  the  Revised  New 
Testament.  The  number  of  copies  sold  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  within  a  few  days  has  been  unprecedented  in  the  histor}*^  of  books, 
amounting  in  England  to  two  millions,  and  in  this  country'  to  the  extent 
of  the  edition  imported,  which  was  350,000.  Already  the  book  has  been 
reprinted,  and  various  editions  will  be  sold  by  the  hundred  thousand.  In 
addition  to  the  sales  at  the  book-stores  and  book-stands,  the  strange 
spectacle  was  seen,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  of  the  New  Testament,  beau- 
tifully printed  and  handsomely  bound,  sold  by  volunteer  colporteurs  by 
the  hundred  on  Broad wav  and  Wall  Street,  and  in  other  marts  of  business. 
The  amount  of  attention  it  has  received  in  private  reading  and  in  conver- 
sation is  equally  amazing.  Whatever  shall  be  the  fate  of  the  New  Re- 
vision, it  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  shows  the 
universal  and  intense  hold  which  the  book  of  God  has  upon  the  minds,  if 
not  the  hearts,  of  the  people." 

From  The  American  BoohtelUry  June  1, 1881. 

<' Philadelphia,  May  26,  1881. 

**  The  publication  of  the  New  Revision  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
attended  with  more  interest  in  this  city  than  that  of  any  other  work  ever 
published.  The  consignment  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippinoott,  who  were  the 
agents  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  came  in  two  lots,  one  by  the 
steamer  Montreal  into  New  Yorky  and  the  other  by  the  Lord  Clive  to  the 
port  of  Philadelphia.  Those  by  the  New  York  boat  were  not  pot  on  the 
wharf  till  after  twelve  o^clock  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  were  delivered 
at  sunrise  to  New  York  parties  by  their  brokers.    Those  by  Philadelphia 
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steamer  arrived  at  their  warehouse  at  noon  on  the  19th,  and  gave  them 
just  time  enough  with  their  large  force  to  pack  and  ship  before  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  There  was  not  much  time  to  spare, 
and  some  anxiety  was  felt  that  they  would  be  too  late  for  the  day  fixed 
for  publication, 

^  The  reporters  of  the  newspapers  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
gathering  the  facts  and  fancies  in  relation  to  its  publication.  And  in 
these  reports  there  is  much  to  amuse,  believe,  and  to  be  largely  dis- 
counted. .  .  . 

"  Next  in  interest  to  the  publication  and  sale  of  the  Te9tJiment  printed 
by  the  University  is  the  enterprise  among  publishers  and  electrotypers  in 
the  production  of  reprints.  Fagan  is  making  thirteen  sets  of  plates; 
Fergusson,  successor  to  S.  A.  George  &  Co.,  is  making  seven  sets ;  A.  J. 
Holman  &  Co.  inform  us  that  they  will  have  three  different  reprints,  and 
will  also  issue  it  in  quarto  form  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  National 
Publishing  Company,  Hubbard  Bros.,  and  Potter  &  Co.  announce  editions 
to  be  sold  only  by  subscription.  Porter  ^  Coates  have. ready  The  Com- 
parative Edition,  embracing  the  New  Revision  and  the  King  James 
Version." 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  after  this  immense  rush  the  sale  of  the  Uni- 
versity editions  and  of  all  American  editions  fell  off  rapidly,  and  a  reaction 
took  place  in  favor  of  the  old  version.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  un- 
favorable criticisms  on  the  Revision,  and  in  part,  as  I  am  informed  by  one 
of  the  leading  Bible  publishers,  to  "  the  great  change  in  the  typographical 
appearance  and  the  substitution  of  paragraphs  for  the  familiar  verses." 
He  thinks  "that  the  people  would  have  accepted  the  changes  in  the 
translation  much  more  readily  had  the  general  appearance  of  the  old 
Bible  been  adhered  to." 

RECEPTION,  CRITICISM,  AND   PROSPECT. 

The  Revisers,  familiar  with  the  history  of  pre- 
vious, revisions  from  Jerome's  Vulgate  down  to 
King  James's  Version,  were  prepared  for  a  great 
deal  of  opposition,  though  hopeful  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. They  well  knew  that  their  work  was  imper- 
fect, and  that  it  is  impossible  to  please  all.  Tliey 
themselves  had  to  sacrifice  their  individnal  prefer- 
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ences  to  the  will  of  the  majority.*  A  product  of  so 
many  minds  and  intended  for  so  many  churches 
must  necessarily  be  a  compromise,  but  for  this  very 
reason  is  more  likely  to  satisfy  the  general  wants 
and  demands. 

The  extraordinary  interest  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican public  in  the  Kevision  showed  itself  at  once  in 
the  number  and  diversity  of  criticisms.  Never  was 
any  book,  within  so  short  a  time,  so  much  discussed, 
reviewed,  praised,  and  condemned  by  the  press,  from 
the  pulpit,  in  private  circles,  and  public  meetings. 
In  the  language  of  a  British  scholar,  "  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  attention  of  so  great  a  variety 
of  well-qualified  critics  has  been  concentrated  on 
the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  Greek  text 
and  the  English  version,  and  the  best  way  of  repre- 
senting the  one  by  the  other."" 

The  first  and  the  prevailing  impression  was  one 
of  disappointment  and  disapproval,  especially  in 
England.  The  expectations  of  the  public  were  un- 
reasonable and  conflicting.  Many  were  in  hopes 
that  the  revision  would  supersede  commentaries, 
and  clear  up  all  the  difliculties;  instead  of  that,  they 
found  the  same  obscurities,  and  a  perplexing  number 
of  marginal  notes,  raising  as  many  questions  of  read- 
ing or  rendering.  The  liberals  looked  for  more, 
the  conservatives  for  fewer,  departures  from  the  old 

'  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  himself  one  of  the  Reyisere,  says  (in  his 
Charge^  18S2,  p.  18) :  "  The  Version  as  it  stands  does  not  exhibit  the  real 
judgment  of  any  of  the  Revisers.  Each  one  was,  many  iimes^  outvoted  in 
points  which  he  greatly  valued." 

*  From  "  The  Church  Quarterly  Review,"  London,  Januar}-,  1888,  p.  346. 
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Version.  Some  wanted  the  language  modernized, 
others  preferred  even  the  antiquated  words  and 
phrases,  including  the  "  whiches  "  and  the  "  devils." 
A  few  would  prefer  a  more  literal  rendering ;  but 
a  much  greater  number  of  critics,  including  some 
warm  friends  and  even  members  of  the  Committee, 
charge  the  Revision  with  sacrificing  grace  and  ease, 
poetry  and  rhythm,  to  pedantic  fidelity.  The  same 
objection  is  made  by  literary  critics  who  care  more 
for  classical  English  than  the  homely  Hebraistic 
Greek  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  adveree  critics  agree  is  opposition 
to  the  new  version  as  wholly  unfit  to  displace  the 
old. 

The  strongest  condemnation  and  the  most  formi- 
dable assaults  have  come  from  conservative  admirers 
of  the  received  Greek  text  and  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. Most  of  them  had  previously  resisted  all  at- 
tempts at  revision  as  a  sort  of  sacrilege,  and  found 
their  worst  fears  realized.  They  were  amazed  and 
shocked  at  the  havoc  made  with  their  favorite  notions 
and  pet  texts.  How  many  sacred  associations,  they 
said,  are  ruthlessly  disturbed !  How  many  edifying 
sermons  spoiled !  Even  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been 
tampered  with,  and  a  discord  thrown  into  the  daily 
devotions.  The  inspired  text  is  changed  and  un- 
settled, the  faith  of  the  people  in  God's  holy  Word 
is  undermined,  and  aid  and  comfort  given  to  the 
enemy  of  all  religion.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
at  suich  talk,  for  to  the  great  mass  of  English  readers 
King  James's  Version  is  virtually  the  inspired  Word 
i>f  God.     So  for  Roman  Catholics,  the  Vulgate  of 
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Jerome,  with  all  its  blunders,  occupies  tlie  place  of 
the  original,  and  the  voice  of  the  infallible  Church 
or  Pope  is  to  them  the  very  voice  of  God.  Eeligious 
prejudices  are  the  deepest  of  all  prejudices,  and  re- 
ligious conservatism  is  the  most  conservative  of  all 
conservatisms.  It  may  take  a  whole  generation  to 
emancipate  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the  tyranny 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  In  all  this  opposition 
we  should  not  forget  that  its  extent  and  intensity 
reveal  a  praiseworthy  attachment  to  the  Bible.  In 
no  other  nation  would  a  new  version  have  met  with 
so  many  and  such  earnest  protests  as  among  the 
English  and  Americans,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  not  among  any  other  people  the  same  de- 
gree of  interest  in  the  book. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Eevision  has  been 
steadily  gaining  grotmd  among  scholars  and  thought- 
ful laymen  who  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
rival  versions  with  the  Greek  original.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  only  proper  test.  With  a  few  con- 
spicuous exceptions,  the  verdict  of  competent  judges 
has  been  favorable,  and  the  force  of  the  exceptions 
is  broken  by  the  intemperance  and  bitterness  of  the 
opposition.  Whatever  be  the  defects  of  the  Re- 
vision— and  they  are  not  a  few — it  is  admitted  to  be 
the  most  faithful  and  accurate  version  ever  made  for 
popular  use,  and  that  it  brings  the  English  reader 
far  nearer  to  the  spirit  and  words  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  than  any  other  version.  This  is  its  chief 
merit,  and  it  alone  is  sufficient  compensation  for  all 
the  labor  and  expense  devoted  to  it.  An  able  writer 
from  the  Church  of  England,  after  reviewing  the 
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sliort  history  and  large  literature  of  the  Bevision 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  emphatically  de- 
clares his  "  unshaken  conviction  that,  after  all  rea- 
sonable deductions  have  been  made,  the  Eevisers 
have  earned  the  deep  respect  and  gratitude  of  all 
who  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  supplying  the 
English  reader  with  an  exact  interpretation  of  tho 
Word  of  God." ' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Revision  is  more  popular  in 
America  than  in  England,  although  it  is  more  an 
English  work.  Many  ministers  (especially  among 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists,  who  are  not  ham- 
pered by  church  authority)  use  it  already  in  the 
pulpit,  either  alone  or  alongside  of  the  old  ver- 
sion. The  rising  generation  is  familiarized  with  it 
in  Sunday-schools,  13ible-classes,  and  through  popular 
comments.  Religious  periodicals  present  from  week 
to  week  the  international  lessons  in  both  versions 
in  parallel  columns;  and  the  comparison  of  the  two 

*  In  the  Review  above  qiioted,  p.  34.5;  compare  the  conclusion,  p.  868, 
where  th6  critic  protests  "  against  the  absolute  indecorum  of  assailing  the 
work  of  these  distinguished  scholars  with  words  of  disrespect  and  con- 
tumely,'* and  adds:  *'In  all  the  qualities  that  are  most  requisite  for  such 
an  undertaking,  they  tower  high  above  the  heads  of  all  but  a  very  small 
number  among  their  assailants.  For  their  protracted,  patient,  generous 
labors,  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  to  whom  God's  Word  is  precious^ 
and  who  wish  the  Gospel  to  be  proclaimed  in  England  with  the  utmost 
clearness  which  the  most  exact  translation  of  the  message  can  impart." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  judgment  of  Canon  F.  W.  Farrar,  who  says 
(in  the  "  Contemp.  Review  "  for  March,  1882,  p.  380)  :  "  In  spite  of  the 
bitter  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  version,  it  will  come  to 
be  regarded  by  ever-increasing  numbers  as  one  of  the  best  boons  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  learning,  the  fearlessness,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  divines  whom  the  nineteenth 
century  can  boast." 
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is  fonnd  stimulating  and  profitable.'  Even  opponents 
use  the  Bevision,  and  admit  its  value  as  acommentarj. 
It  would  be  premature  to  predict  the  course  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury.  It  will  not  act  on 
the  Revision  before  the  Old  Testament  is  completed. 
Then  three  ways  will  be  open — to  reject,  to  recom- 
mit, to  adopt.  The  Convocation  is  not  likely  to 
disown  and  destroy  her  own  child.  A  revision  of 
the  Bevision,  by  recommitment  to  the  old,  or  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new,  Committee,  is  surrounded  by 
almost  as  many  difficulties  as  the  original  movement. 
If  the  adverse  critics  could  agree  among  themselves 
about  a  limited  number  of  changes  backward  or 
forward,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  old 
Committee  to  reconvene  and  vote  on  these  specific 
changes ;  but  there  is  no  such  agreement.  A  new 
Committee  (which  would  have  to  be  composed,  like 
the  old,  of  scholars  of  all  theological  schools  and 
denominations),  to  do  justice  to  themselves  and  to 
the  work,  would  have  to  go  through  the  whole 
laborious  and  expensive  process  of  ten  or  more 
years,  and  could  at  best  only  produce  another  com- 
promise between  conflicting  principles  and  opinions. 
The  adoption  of  the  Revision  as  it  is  will  be  strongly 
opposed  by  an  able  and  influential  part3\  But  it 
would  be  sufficient,  and  perhaps  the  wisest  course 
(we  speak  with  becoming  modesty,  as  an  outsider), 
if  Convocation  would  authorize  the  optional  use  of 
the  Revised  Version,  and  leave  the  ultimate  result 
to  the  future,  as  in  the  case  of  King  James's  Version, 
which  gradually  and  slowly  superseded  the  Bishops' 
Bible  and  the  Geneva  Bible. 
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Acknowledged  inconsistencies  and  other  minor 
blemishes  ought  to  be  corrected  by  the  Revisers 
themselves  before  the  Ee vision  is  finally  acted 
upon  and  placed  beyond  their  control.  Such  edit- 
ing would  require  no  additional  authority. 

The  non-episcopal  denominations  are  more  free 
to  use  the  Kevision,  even  without  special  legislation. 
They  had  no  share  in  King  James's  Version,  though 
strongly  attached  to  it  by  long  habit ;  they  are  not 
bound  by  canons  and  rubrics,  and  an  obligatory 
liturgy.  Some  may  formally  authorize  the  Re- 
vision, others  will  leave  its  use  to  the  option  of 
pastors  and  congregations.  It  will  certainly  be  used 
more  and  more  in  public  and  private  as  the  highest 
standard  of  accuracy  and  fidelity,  until  it  shall  be 
superseded  by  a  better  one  at  some  future  genera- 
tion. It  might  be  well  to  revise  the  Bible  every 
fifty  years,  to  induce  the  people  to  read  it. 

The  Anglo-American  Revision  is  not  the  best 
possible,  but  the  best  existing  version,  and  as  good 
as  the  present  generation  of  scholars  hailing  from 
different  churches  and  countries  can  produce.  If 
we  cannot  have  the  very  best,  let  us  prefer  the  bet- 
ter to  the  good. 

THE    MERITS    OF    THE    REVISION    AS    COMPARED   WITH 

THE   OLD   VERSION. 

The  changes  which  distinguish  the  Revised  Eng- 
lish Testament  from  the  Authorized  Version  may 
be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  An  older  and  purer  text  in  the  place  of  the 
traditional  text. 

27 
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2.  Correction  of  acknowledged  errors  of  transla- 
tion. 

3.  Accuracy  and  consistency  in  the  rendering  of 
the  article,  modes,  voices,  tenses,  prepositions,  and 
particles,  etc. 

4.  Removal  of  artificial  distinctions  caused  by 
needless  variations  in  words  and  proper  names. 

5.  Restoration  of  real  distinctions,  which  are  ob- 
literated by  rendering  two  or  more  distinct  terms  in 
the  same  way. 

6.  Intelligible  words  and  phrases  in  place  of  mis- 
leading and  obsolete  archaisms. 

7.  Revision  and  reduction  of  words  supplied  in 
italics ;  rectification  of  punctuation. 

8.  Sectional  arrangement  combined  with  the  ar- 
bitrary capitular  and  versicular  division,  which  is 
put  in  the  margin. 

9.  Poetical  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
arranged  metrically  according  to  the  parallelism  of 
Hebrew  poetry. 

10.  An  increased  number  of  alternate  marginal 
readings  and  renderings  in  cases  where  evidence 
and  argument  are  nearly  equally  balanced. 

These  improvements  occur  in  every  chapter,  and 
almost  in  every  verse.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  in 
all  over  36,000  departures  from  King  James's  Ver- 
sion in  the  English  text,  and  (probably  included  in 
the  former)  nearly  6000  changes  in  the  Greek  text. 
This  seems  a  formidable  number,  apt  to  fill  an  in- 
experienced reader  with  misgiving  and  distrust. 

Upon  examination,  however,  the  importance  of 
the  alterations  falls  far  below  their  number.    They 
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do  not  unsettle  a  single  article  of  the  Christian  faith 
or  precept  of  Christian  duty.  Thej  will  hardly  be 
observed  by  the  majority  of  readers.  Very  few 
affect  the  sense  materially.  They  may  be  compared 
to  the  150,000  variations  in  the  textual  sources  and 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  do 
not  affect  the  integrity  of  the  book,  and  only  increase 
the  facility  and  stimulate  the  zeal  for  ascertaining 
the  original  text.  But,  nevertheless,  in  the  Word  of 
God  even  the  "jots"  and  "tittles"  are  important, 
and  every  effort  to  bring  the  English  Bible  nearer 
the  original  is  thankworthy.  In  this  respect  the 
Hevisers  are  not  behind  any  of  their  predecessoi'S. 

NoTB.— I  have  stated  the  number  of  alteratioDS  in  round  figures  on  the 
ground  of  actual  calculations  made  in  England.  A  correspondent  of  "  The 
Guardian  "  (a  leading  journal  of  the  Church  of  England)  fur  Aug.  10, 1881, 
p.  1136,  and  again  p.  1675,  estimated  the  number  of  changes  in  the  English 
text  at  36,191,  or  an  average  of  four  and  a  half  changes  in  every  one  of 
the  7960  verses.  The  alterations  of  the  Greek  text  are  5788,  according 
to  Dr.  Scrivener's  notes  (as  stated  by  Canon  Cook.  The  Revised  Version 
of  the  First  Three  Gospels,  p.  222,  or  6000  on  p.  230).  A  correspondent 
of  "  The  Expositor,"  iii.  485,  has  discovered  that  not  one  verse  out  of  ten 
has  escaped  correction,  that  sixteen  entire  verses  disap|)ear,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  are  omitted,  and  that 
only  ten  new  passages,  mostly  very  brief,  are  added.  Dean  Burgon  found 
that  in  2  Pet.  i.  5-7  the  Revisers  have  **  introduced  thirty  changes  into 
thirty-eight  words ;"  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (one  of  the  Revisers) 
mentions  one  verse  in  which  **not  fewer  than  eight  changes  are  made," 
but  he  adds  that  *'  only  one  of  them  would  be  discovered  in  reading  the 
verse  aloud  or  hearing  it."  See  all  these  facts  and  figures  apparently 
endorsed  by  a  friendly  critic  in  "The  Church  Quarterly  Review"  for 
January,  1883,  p.  348  sq.  If  these  figures  are  correct,  the  venerable  chair- 
man of  the  New  Testament  Company,  in  his  address  to  Convocation, 
underestimated  the  changes  "  at  least  one  half,"  but  he  was  correct  in 
adding  that  "  the  effect  to  the  general  hearer  or  reader  will  really  hardly 
be  perceptible." 
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'  The  Rev.  RufuB  Wendell,  editor  of  tUe  "Student's  Edition"  of  the 
Bevised  New  Testament  (Albany,  N.  Y.,  1882),  has  counted  the  words 
of  the  Revised  New  Testament,  and  states  their  number  to  be  179,914, 
of  which  154,526  are  retained  from  the  Authorized  Version.  The  25,388 
words  thus  shown  to  have  been  ititroduced  by  the  Revisers  are  by  the 
same  writer  classified  as  follows : 

18,358  are  substituted  renderings  of  the  Received  Greek  Text ; 

1604  are  substituted  renderings  of  the  Critical  Greek  Text ; 

4654  are  added  renderings  of  the  Received  Greek  Text ; 

550  are  added  renderings  of  the  Critical  Greek  Text;  and 

222  are  renderings  adopted  from  the  Margin  of  the  Authorized  Version. 

In  Mr.  Wendell's  work.  The  Speeches  of  the  New  Testament  (Albany, 
1876),  p.  573  compared  with  p.  xi.,  the  number  of  words  in  the  Old  Ver- 
sion of  the  N.  T.  (the  count  being  based  upon  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety's pica  octavo  edition  of  1870)  is  given  as  180,373— an  excess  of  359 
words  over  the  Revised  Version. 


THE   GREEK  TEXT   OF  THE  BEVISED  VERSION. 

This  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  in  previ- 
ous chapters  that  a  summary  of  the  chief  points  of 
difference  between  the  traditional  text  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  and  the  critical  text  of  the  Revised 
Version  will  be  suflScient.* 

1.  An  infallible  text  is  impossible;  for  the  apos- 
tolic autographs  are  lost,  and  most  of  the  variations 
date  from  early  transcription  in  the  first  two  cen- 
turies. Dogmatism  may  ignore,  but  cannot  deny 
the  fact.  Even  if  we  had  an  infallible  text,  it  would 
not  be  available  without  an  infallible  interpretation. 
We  must  therefore  be  content  with  an  approximate 
approach  to  the  original  by  means  of  the  most  care- 
ful and  conscientious  study  of  the  existing  docu- 
ments— i,  e.j  Manuscripts,  Versions,  and  Patristic 

'  See  chapters  ii.-vi.,  and  especially  pp.  258-298. 
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Quotations.  It  is  best  that  it  is  so ;  for  such  study 
keeps  Christian  scholarship  in  constant  motion,  and 
prevents  stagnation,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  letter 
that  kills,  while  the  spirit  alone  makes  alive.  The 
Apostles  themselves  dealt  very  freely  with  the  Old 
Testament  quotations,  and  yet  liad  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  The  history  of  textual  criticism  is  a  gradual 
ascent  from  the  river  to  the  fountain,  from  the 
mediaeval  to  the  Nicene,  from  the  Nicene  to  the 
ante-Nicene,  and  from  the  ante-Nicene  to  the  Apos- 
tolic text.  This  movement  began  with  Bentley  and 
Bengel,  and  has  been  steadily  pursued  by  their  suc- 
cessors, with  a  corresponding  accumulation,  classifi- 
cation, and  sifting  of  material.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  Reformation,  which  went  back  from  the  school- 
men to  the  fathera,  from  the  fathers  to  the  apostles; 
in  other  words,  from  mediteval  traditions  and  cor- 
rupti<5n8  to  the  primitive  sources  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  traditional  text  is  derived  from  Beza  and 
other  printed  editions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
these  again  were  derived  from  a  few<5ursive  manu- 
scripts of  the  Middle  Ages  which  happened  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Erasmus  and  his  successors. 

The  critical  text  is  derived  from  the  combined 
use  of  all  the  documentary  sources  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  within  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
and  especially  in  the  present  century. 

4.  The  traditional  text  can  be  traced  through  the 
Byzantine  ( Constantinopolitan )  family  of  manu- 
scripts to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  or  the 
Nicene  age. 
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The  critical  text  can  be  traced  to  the  third  and  sec- 
ond centuries,  or  the  ante-Nicene  age;  that  is,  as  near 
the  apostolic  source  as  the  documents  enable  us  to  go. 

5.  The  traditional  text  is  supported,  (a)  among 
manuscripts,  by  Cod.  A  (Alexandrinns)  of  the  fifth 
century  (but  only  in  the  Gospels),  several  of  the  later 
uncials,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  medieeval  cursives, 
with  some  very  weighty  exceptions ;  (J)  among  ver- 
sions, by  the  Syriac  Peshito  in  its  present  revised 
shape  (whose  authority,  however,  has  been  weakened 
by  recent  discoveries  and  researches) ;  and  (c)  among 
the  fathers,  by  St.  Chrysostom  (d.  407)  and  most  of 
the  later  Greek  fathers,  who  drew  from  the  same 
Syrian  and  Byzantine  MSS.,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  counted  as  independent  witnesses. 

The  critical  text  is  supported,  (a)  by  the  two  old- 
est MSS.,  namely,  B  (Vaticanus)  and  k  (Sinaiticus), 
both  of  tlie  fourth  century ;  also  by  Cod. -A  and  the 
oldest  uncials  generally,  in  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypse ;  and  very  often  in  the  Gospels  by  L,  T, 
E,  Z  (A  in  Mark),  D,  C,  Q,  P,  E,  X  (and  even  by  A 
in  many  cases,  especially  in  John) ;  (b)  by  the  pre- 
vailing testimony  of  the  oldest  Versions,  viz.,  the 
Curetonian  Syriac  (partly  also  by  the  Peshito),  the 
Coptic  or  Egyptian  (especially  the  Memphitic),  the 
Old  Latin,  and  Jerome's  Vulgate ;  and  {c)  by  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers,  especially  Eusebius  ("  the  father 
of  church  history,"  d.  340)  and  Origen  (the  father 
of  exegesis,  d.  254),  who  were  the  most  learned  men 
of  their  age.* 

1  Canon  Cook  (p.  145)  admits  that  both  the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic 
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6.  The  traditional  text  is  abandoned,  and  the  crit- 
ical text  accepted,  by  all  the  standard  editors  of  the 
present  century,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
Von  Gebhardt,Trege]les,  Alford,Westcott  and  Hort.* 

7.  The  traditional  text  is  longer  on  account  of 
interpolations  froiri  parallel,  passages  (especially  in 

Versions  (which  are  among  the  most  ancient)  most  closely  agree  with  B, 
but  accounts  for  it  by  deriving  them  from  "  the  same  school "  and  "  the 
same  recension,"  without  any  proof.  He  also  admits  that  the  MSS.  of  the 
Old  Latin  Version  "agree  with  B  more  frequently  than  with  A"  (p.  144), 
and  that  even  the  much-lauded  Peshito  "  agrees  with  B  sufficiently  often 
to  prove  that  both  the  translator  and  the  transcriber  had  before  them 
ancient  documents  of  the  same  general  character  "  (p.  143). 

i  To  these  may  be  added  such  writers  on  textual  criticism  as  Thomas 
Sheldon  Green  (in  his  Developed  Criticism),  Samuel  Davidson  {Biblical 
Criticism),  the  two  American  scholars  Abbot  and  Gregory  (see  the  forth- 
coming Prolegomena  to  the  eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf,  prepared  by  the 
latter  with  the  constant  co-operation  of  the  former),  and  the  ablest  critical 
commentators,  as  Meyer  (prevailingly),  Bemhard  Weiss  (in  the  new  edi- 
tions of  Meyer  on  the  Gospels  and  on  Romans,  and  in  his  critical  mono- 
graphs on  the  MatthausevangeUum  and  the  Maivusevangelium),  Dean 
Alford  (in  the  last  editions  of  bis  CommaUary),  Bishop  EUicott  (jCommen- 
taries  on  the  Minor  Pauline  Epistles),  and  Bishop  Lightfoot  (jCommentanes 
on  GalcUians,  Pkilippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon).  Dean  Burgon  and 
Canon  Cook  claim  Dr.  Scrivener  on  their  side ;  but  he  is  identified  with 
the  cause  of  the  Revbion,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  third  edition  of  his 
Introduction,  In  the  second  edition  (1874),  and  still  more  in  his  later 
Six  Lectures  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (1875),  he  already  departs 
in  some  very  important  cases  from  the  textus  recepius,  as  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
16;  1  John  v.  7,  8;  Matt.  xvii.  21 ;  xix.  17;  Mark  vi.  20;  xv.28;  Luke 
xi.  2,  4;  John  v.  4,  5;  vii.  &3-viii.  11;  Acts  xvi.  7;  Rom.  xvi.5;  1  Pet. 
iiL  15 ;  Heb.  iv.  2.  Even  the  doxology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Matt.  vi.  13) 
he  now  thinks  "can  hardly  be  upheld  any  longer  as  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
text"  (^Lectures,  p.  124;  compare  his  hesitating  judgment  in  Jntrod,  p.  495). 
As  far  as  known  from  his  publications^  Dr.  Scrivener  stands  abont  mid- 
way between  Burgon  and  Cook  on  the  one  side,  and  Westcott  and  Hort 
on  the  other.  It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that,  like  all  other  Revisers, 
he  has  learned  a  good  deal  by  ten  years'  counsel  with  eminent  scholars. 
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tlie  Gospels),  supplements  of  abridged  qnotations 
from  the  Scptuagint,  liturgical  usage,  and  explana- 
tory glosses. 

The  critical  text  is  shorter  from  the  absence  of 
these  intei-polations.  And  this  is  a  strong  internal 
evidence  of  its  priority.  For  additions  once  made 
would  not  be  easily  omitted :  scribes  and  purchasers 
being  naturally  zealous  for  complete  copies.  But 
what  is  lost  in  spurious  additions  is  more  than  made 
up  by  greater  purity,  simplicity,  and  force. 

The  number  of  textual  critics  who  are  competent 
to  judge  of  the  principles  and  complicated  details  is 
exceedingly  small,  even  in  Germany  and  England. 
It  takes  many  }'ears  of  the  most  minute  and  patient 
study  to  master  the  immense  apparatus. 

Of  the  opponents  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Re- 
visers, only  two  or  three  have  shown  tlie  requisite 
learning  and  ability  to  entitle  them  to  a  respectful 
hearing  on  such  questions ;  but  they  occupy  a  reac- 
tionary standpoint,  and  place  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  authoritative  critics  of  the  present 
century.  They  swim  against  the  stream,  and  kick 
against  the  pricks.  They  take  the  same  antagonistic 
attitude  towards  the  modern  school  of  criticism 
which  Dr.  Owen  took  towards  Walton's  Polyglot, 
Dr.  Whitby  towards  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  Frey 
and  Iseliu  towards  Wetstein,  Matthaei  towards  Gries- 
bach ;  and  the  result  of  the  opposition  will  be  the 
same.  The  Council  of  Trent  anathematized  all  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Inquisition 
condemned  the  science  of  Galileo  Galilei;  but  Prot- 
estantism still  lives,  and  the  earth  still  moves.    The 
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reactionary  critics  and  anti-Revisionists  labor  under 
a  delusion.  They  profess  to  defend  the  old  fort, 
but  there  is  an  older  fort  still.  They  appeal  to  the 
fathers  of  the  dark  ages,  but  not  to  the  grandfathers 
of  the  Apostolic  age.  If  they  proceed  a  little  fur- 
ther in  the  search  for  the  "  evangelic  verity,"  they 
will  arrive  at  last  at  the  sanoe  conclusion  as  tire  Re- 
visers, and  will  shake  hands  with  them  over  the 
oldest  and  purest  attainable  text,  which  they  equal- 
ly revere  and  love  as  the  infallible  standard  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  practice. 

"  Es  hommi  der  daraVge  Geist  auf  Wegen  der  JKrfahrung 
Durch  Ueberlteftninffsgrund  zum  Quell  der  Qffenbarung" 

Note. — The  champions  of  the  textus  receptua  make  special  efforts  to 
undermine  the  value  of  Codd.  B  and  M,  which  are  the  most  weighty 
witnesses  against  it.  They  feel  that  they  are  the  very  best  sources  of  the 
text  unless  they  can  be  proven  to  be  the  very  worst  (as  Dean  Burgon  puts 
the  case).  K  and  B  are  admitted  to  be  the  oldest  known  MSS.,  as  well 
86  the  most  complete ;  K  being  the  only  complete  MS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment among  the  uncials,  and  B  complete  as  far  as  Heb.  ix.  14,  including 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  which  follow  the  Acts,  though  not  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  But  both  are  also  remarkable  for  brevity.  Now  the  question 
arises:  Is  this  brevity  due,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  non-interpo- 
lations (and  hence  a  proof  of  greater  purity),  or  to  omissions  and  mutila- 
tions? All  the  critical  editors  from  Griesbach  to  Hort  take  the  former 
view ;  the  opponents  of  the  Kevisers'  text  take  the  latter. 

The  most  recent  attack  upon  these  MSS.  hails  from  the  scholarly  pen 
of  Canon  F.  C.  Cook  (editor  of  The  Speaker's  Commentary)^  who  follows 
in  the  track  of  Dean  Burgon  (without  his  dash  and  audacity,  but  with 
more  moderation  and  courtesy).  In  his  book,  The  Revised  Version  of  the 
First  Three  Gospels,  London,  1882,  he  derives  the  omissions  of  M  and  B 
partly  from  "  extreme  haste,"  partly  (and  this  was  never  done  before)  even 
from  heretical  bias.  He  conjectures  that  K  and  B  are  the  only  remain- 
ing survivors  of  the  fifty  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  requested  Eusebius  to  provide  "on  carefully  prepared 
parchments  or  vellum,  in  easily  legible  characters,  and  in  portable  and 
convenient  form,"  for  the  rapidly  growing  churches  of  Constantinople  or 
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New  Rome  (EtneUui,  Vifa  Const,  iv.  36,  87).  This  would  defioUely  fix 
the  date  of  these  MSS.  between  the  jear  330,  when  Constantinople  was 
foundedi  and  the  year  840,  when  Ensebius  died.  (Cook  here  differs  widely 
from  Dean  Bargon,  who,  in  his  The  Latt  Twtht  Venea  ofS,  Mark,  1871, 
p.  293  sq.,  had  categorically  denied  the  EnaebiaB  origm  of  B»  and  asserted 
on  what  he  considered  "  infallible  "  notes  of  antiquity,  that  H  was  written 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  later.  *'I  am  fully  persuaded,"  he  says, 
"  that  an  interval  of  at  least  half  a  century,  if  not  of  a  far  greater  span  of 
years,  is  absolutely  required  to  account  for  the  marked  dissimilarity  be- 
tween them.")  But  Canon  Cook  further  assumes  (p.  ICl  sqq.)  that  the 
MSS.  were  not  only  hastily,  but  **  carelessly,"  prepared,  under  the  direc> 
tion  of  Eusebius  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Arian  heresy  to  which 
Eusebius  leaned,  and  which  was  in  the  ascendency  in  the  later  years  of 
Constantine  (who,  it  is  well  known,  was  baptized  by  an  Arian  bishop). 

In  reply  to  this  hypothesis  of  Canon  Cook  we  offer  the  following  objec- 
tions : 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  Eusebian  recension  of  the  text, 
much  less  than  for  a  Syrian  recension  (which  Dr.  Hort  makes  extremely 
plausible,  but  which  Canon  Cook,  with  Dean  Burgon,  utterly  denies). 

2.  Eusebius  was,  we  may  say,  a  latitudinarian  in  his  age,  but  no 
doctrinal  Arian,  although  after  the  Nicene  Council  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Arian  party ;  and  he  certainly  would  not  have  dared  to  pervert 
the  sacred  text  in  the  interest  of  dogma.  See  the  exhaustive  article  of 
Bishop  Lightfoot  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Didionaty  of  Christian  Biography, 
ii.  308-348,  especially  p.  347,  where  he  says :  "  If  we  except  the  works 
written  before  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  in  which  there  is  occasionally  much 
looseness  of  expression,  his  language  is  for  the  most  part  strictly  orthodox, 
or  at  least  capable  of  explanation  in  an  orthodox  sense." 

3.  K  and  B,  in  the  two  strongest  passages  which  bear  on  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  favor  the  more  orthodox  reading — namely,  John  i.  18  (^ovoycvifc 
Sreui'f  instead  of  6  fAovoyevr^g  viof),  and  Acts  xx.  28  (riiv  iKsXtioiav  to  if 
^eoVffjv  vipuwoifiaaro  did  roH  aifiarog  tov  i$ioy,  im^ead  of ...  rov 
jcvfoiov  .  .  .).  In  the  first  passage  a  subsequent  corrector  of  K  put  vcoc 
above  ^tog.  It  is  very  surprising,  by  the  by,  that  such  a  scholar  as  Canon 
Cook  should  suppose  that  ^*  the  asterisks"  after  K  and  B,  which  mark  the 
first  hand,  "  mean  that  the  reading  in  the  text  was  noted  as  incorrect  by 
a  critical  scholar  at  the  time  when  the  manuscript  teas  written'^  (p.  27). 
In  the  particular  case  of  which  he  is  treating,  as  is  pointed  out  in  "  The 
Church  Quarterly  Review  "  for  October,  1882,  p.  136,  they  mean  that  the 
reading  ivSoKiag  in  Luke  ii.  14  was  changed  to  tvdoKia  in  K  by  a  cor- 
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rector  of  the  seventh  centur}',  and  in  B  by  a  corrector  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  at  the  earliest  (so  Tischendorf),  or  rather  of  the  fifteenth^ 
according  to  the  Roman  editors*. 

4.  The  haste  with  which,  according  to  the  order  of  Constantine,  the 
fifty  .copies  were  to  be  prepared  does  not  necessarily  imply  culpable  care- 
lessness ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  incompatible  with  the  express  direction 
of  Constantine  to  employ  *'  calligraphers  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
art/'  as  also  with  the  costliness  and  beauty  of  the  materials  used,  the  care 
and  grace  of  the  handwriting,  by  which  K  and  B  confessedly  excel  all 
other  MSS.  They  are  indeed  disfigured  by  many  errors,  but  such 
are  found,  in  greater  or  less,  number  in  all  ancient  MSS.,  and  were  as 
unavoidable  as  modem  typographical  errors;  moreover,  both  K  and  B 
contain  many  valuable  corrections  by  later  hands. 
.  5.  K  and  B  are  sufficiently  different  in  the  arrangement  of  books  and 
in  a  great  many  characteristic  readings  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  independently  derived  from  distinct  originals.  "They  are  cousins, 
not  sisters."  This  makes  their  concurrent  testimony  all  the  stronger. 
This  result  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  rpioad 
Ktti  TiTpanad  (t.  e.,  tHple  and  quadruple)  in  the  Eusebian  description  of 
the  MSS.  ordered  by  Constantine,  which  are  usually  understood  (by 
Montfaucon  and  Gardthausen)  to  refer  to  quires  of  three  or  four  sheets 
(temiones  and  quatemiones^f  but  which  Canon  Cook  (with  Wattenbach 
and  Yon  Gebhardt)  refers  to  the  three  or  four  vertical  columns  respectively 
of.  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  Eusebius  would  not  have  sent  two 
different  texts  to  the  emperor,  and  still  less  if,  as  Cook  assumes  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  he  was  the  editor  of  a  recension. 

I  had  some  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  a  most 
careful  student  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  I  am  permitted  to  add  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  letter :  "  The  representations  of  Canon  Cook  as  to 
the  extreme  haste  and  carelessness  with  which  K  and  B  were  written 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Vatican  was  more  carefully  written  than 
the  Sinaitic,  which  has  a  rather  unusual  number  of  omissions  from  homcB" 
oteleuton.  But  in  both  of  these  MSS.,  the  transcriptional  errors  dimin- 
ish but  little  their  value  for  critical  purposes,  as  most  of  them  betray  their 
character  at  onCe,  and  cause  no  more  difficulty  or  uncertainty  than  the 
typographical  errors  in  a  printer's  first  proof.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
obviously  accidental  omissions  from  the  occasion  just  mentioned,  most  of 
the  so-called  *  omissions'  or  'mutilations'  in  these  MSS.,  when  critically 
examined,  on  the  principles  which  would  guide  us  in  determining  the 
text  in  the  case  of  an  ancient  classical  author,  afford  the  clearest  evidence 
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of  the  remarkable  freedom  of  their  text  from  the  glosses  and.ihterpola'* 
tioDS  which  vitiate  so  many  of  the  later  MSS.  In  most  of  the  important 
cases  where  they  present  a  shorter  text  as  compared  with  the  great  ma* 
Jority  of  MSS.,  their  testimony  is  so  corroborated  by  our  other  oldest  in- 
dependent authorities — ancient  versions  and  quotations  by  early  fathers 
^>and  by  internal  evidence,  as  to  demonstrate  the  pre-eminent  value  of 
these  MSS.,  especially  in  questions  of  omission  or  addition." 

SELECT   LIST   OF   TEXTUAL   CHANGES. 
Com  p.  here  ch.  v.  p.  183  sqq. 

I.  03IISSIONS  FROM  TeXT  WITHOUT  MARGINAL  NoTE. 

Matt. i. 25:  " kerfisilom" son  (rov  vibv  avr^g  rbv  Trpwrdrojcoi'); 
for  vioVf  "  a  ton.^ 

Omitted  by  X,  B,  Z,  1, 33,  a*"*,  b,  c,  g  *,  k,  Sab.,  Cop.,  Cur.  Syr.,  etc ;  sap- 
ported  by  Pesh.  Syr.,  C,  D,  and  later  uncials  (A  is  here  wanting).  In- 
serted from  Luke  ii.  7,  where  all  authorities  have  it  ('*  nhi  nemo  lecHonem 
mutavit"  says  Tischendorf).  Some  trace  the  omission  to  dogmatic  inter- 
est in  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  as  "  firstborn  "  seems  to  imply  the 
birth  of  younger  children ;  but  why  then  was  Luke  ii.  7  left  untouched  ? 

Matt.  ii.  18 :  " lamentation  and^  (^pfjvog  kcu). 

Omitted  by  X,  B,  Z,  1, 22,  Itala,  Vulg.,  Sah.,  Cop.,  Pesh.  Syr.,  Jerus.  Syr., 
Justin  M.  Inserted  from  the  Septuagint,  J6r.  xxxi.  (xxxviii.)  15,  to  com- 
plete the  quotation. 

Matt  v.  44 :  "  bless  them  that  curse  you^  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  .  .  . 
iohich  despUefully  use  you  and" 

These  beautiful  words  are  undoubtedly  genuine  in  Luke  vi.  27,  28,  and 
have  been  inserted  here  in  whole  or  in  part  by  later  authorities,  contrary 
to  the  testimony  of  K,  B,  1, 22, 209,  Itala,  Vulg.,  Cop.,  Cur.  Syr.,  TheophiL, 
Athenag.,  Clem.  Alex.,  Orig.,  Euseb. 

Matt.  XX.  16 :  "^br  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen^ 

Omitted  by  X,  B,  L,  Z,  Sah.,  Cop.  (The  Cureton  Syr.  has  iL)  In- 
serted by  Western  and  Syrian  authorities  (also  by  Origen)  from  Matt.  xxii. 
14,  the  close  of  a  similar  parable  (iroXXot  yap  ihiv  Kkfjroi,  0X1701  Sk 
tcXEtcroOf  where  all  authorities  have  the  passage. 

Luke  xxiii.  88 : '"  in  tetters  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew,"^ 

Omitted  by  X«»,  B,  C*,  L,  a,  Sah.,  Cop.,  Cur.  Syr.,  but  added  by  later 
authorities  in  whole  or  in  part  from  John  xix.  20.  In  justice  to  the  nu- 
merous witnesses  for  the  clause  (several  uncials,  all  cureives,  Itala  [except 
a],  Vulg.,  Pesh.,  Cyr.  of  Alex.),  it  deserves  a  place  on  the  margin. 

Acts  ix.  5, 6 :  ^^itis  hard  .  .  *  eaid  unto  him»^ 
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Omitted  in  all  Greek  MSS.,  interpolated  from  Acta  xxii.  10;  xxvi.  H 
(first  by  the  Vulgate  and  then  by  Erasmus). 

Rom.  viiL  1 :  "trAo  walk  not  after  thejksh,  hut  after  the  Spirit,** 

Derived  from  ver.  4,  where  the  words  are  genuine. 

1  Cor.  xi.  24 :  "  take,  eat "  (Xa/Scrs,  ^dyert). 

Omitted  by  M,  A,  B,  C*,  D,  £,  F,  6,  d,  e,  f,  g,  Sah.,  Ck)p.,  Armen.  In- 
serted from  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  ** Broken**  (jcXtitfu- 
vov),  being  better  supported,  is  retained  in  the  margin. 

1  John  V.  7,  8:  "»n  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word  [sic!],  and  the  Uoly 
Ghost:  and  these  three  are  one.  And  tJtere  are  three  that  bear  witness  in 
earth:* 

Contrary  to  the  context  and  the  trinitarian  terminology  (which  would 
require  "  the  Son,**  instead  of  *'  the  Word  **) ;  not  found  in  any  Greek  MS. 
before  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  nor  in  the  genuine  text  of  any 
ancient  translation,  nor  in  any  lectionary,  nor  Greek  patristic  quotation, 
and  universaUy  given  up  as  a  clumsy  interpolation  (probably  from  a  Latin 
gloss,  derived  perhaps  from  Cyprian,  on  the  assumption  of  a  purely  fanci- 
ful analogy).  It  was  first  printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  1514, 
and  in  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus  (1522,  against  his  better  judgment), 
from  which  it  passed  into  the  textus  receptus.  Every  consideration  of 
truth  and  honesty  requires  the  expulsion  of  these  spurious  witnesses  from 
the  text.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  needs  no  such  support,  and  could 
only  be  injured  by  it.  See  p.  136  sqq.  and  192  sq. ;  also  Tischendorf,  and 
the  notes  of  Alford,  and  Wordsworth  in  he,  I  add  a  note  from  Dr.  Hort 
{Select  Headings,  ii.  104) :  "There  is  no  evidence  for  the  inserted  words 
in  Greek,  or  in  any  language  but  Latin,  before  the  fourteenth  centur}'. 
when  they  appear  in  a  Greek  work  written  in  defence  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion, with  clear  marks  of  a  translation  from  the  Vulgate.  For  at  least 
the  first  four  centuries  and  a  half  Latin  evidence  is  equally  wanting. 
-Tertullian  and  Cyprian  use  language  which  renders  it  morally  certain 
that  they  would  have  quoted  these  words  had  they  known  them ;  Cyprian 
going  so  far  as  to  assume  a  reference  to  the  Trinity  in  the  conclusion  of 
verse  S  Qet  iterum  de  Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Saticto  scriptvm  est  £t 
tres  unum  sunt '),  as  he  elsewhere  finds  <  sacramenta  Trinitatis  *  in  other 
occurrences  of  the  number  three  {Dom,  Orat,  84),  and  being  followed  in 
his  interpretation  more  explicitly  by  Augustin,  Facundus,  and  others.  But 
the  evidence  of  the  third  century  is  not  exclusively  negative,  for  the 
treatise  on  Rebaptism  contemporary  with  Cyprian  quotes  the  whole  pa^ 
sage  simply  thus  (15 :  cf.  19),  ^quia  tres  testimonium  perhibent,  tpiritus  et 
aqua  et  sanguis,  et  isti  tres  unum  sunt,*    The  silence  of  the  controversial 
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writings  of  Lucifer,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Hieronymus,  Auguslin,  and  others 
carries  forward  the  adverse  testimony  of  the  Old  Latin  through  the 
fourth  into  the  fifth  century ;  and  in  449,  shortly  before  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  Leo  supplies  positive  evidence  to  the  same  effect  for  the  Ro- 
man text  by  quoting  verses  4-8  without  the  inserted  words  in  his  epistle 
to  Flavianus  (^Ep,  xxviii.  5).  They  are  absent  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
according  to  its  oldest  MSS.,  am,fu  [Cod.  Amiatinns  at  Florence,'and  Cod 
Fuldensis  at  Fulda],  and  many  others,  as  also  from  the  (Vulgate)  text 
of  the  Gallican  (Luxeuil)  Lectionary." 

Rev.  i.  8 :  "/Ae  hegiiming  and  the  ending"  (pipx^  Kai  rtXog), 

Supported  by  K*,  Vulg.,  Cop.,  and  a  few  cursives;  but  absent  in  K^  A, 
B  (Ap.),  C,  P,  Syr.,  Aeth.,  Arm.,  Ambrose,  Primasius,  and  most  cursives. 
Inserted  from  ver.  17  and  xxii.  13,  as  an  explanation  of  "  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega.'* 

Rev.  i.  11 :  ^^I  am  Alpha  ,  .  .  last:  and'^  (tyto  .  .  .  icai). 

Omitted  by  K,  A,  B,  C,  Vulg.,  Cop.,  Syr.,  Aeth.,  Arm.,  and  about  fifty 
cursives;  inserted  from  xxii.  13;  comp.  also  L  8  and  17. 

The  following  list  includes  the  more  important  remaining  examples,  and 
will  well  repay  a  critical  examination :  Matt  xv.  8 ;  xx.  7,  22,  23 ;  xxv. 
13;  xxvii.35;  xxviii.  9;  Mark  vi.  11;  vii.8;  xiii.  14;  xi v.  27,70;  Luke 
iv.8,18;  v.d8;  ix.  10;  xi.44,54;  xix.45;  xx.28,30;  xxii.  64, 68;  xxiv. 
1 ;  John  i.  27 ;  iii.  15 ;  v.  16 ;  vi.  11, 22, 51 ;  x.  12, 13,  26 ;  xi.  41 ;  xvi.  16 ; 
xvii.  12;  Acts  ii.  30;  iii.  11;  vii.37;  x.  6, 21,32;  xv.  24;  xviii.21;  xxL 
8,22,25;  xxii.  9, 20, 30 ;  xxiii.9;  xxiv.26;  xxvi.30;  Rom.ix.28;  xi.6; 
xiii.  9 ;  xiv.  6 ;  xv.  24 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  20 ;  vii.  5 ;  x.  28 ;  Phil.  iii.  16 ;  Col.  i.  2, 
14;  lThe8S.i.l;  lTim.iv.l2;  vi.5;  Heb.vi.10;  vii.  21;  xii.20;  IPet. 
i.  22,  23 ;  iii.  16 ;  iv.  3, 14 ;  8  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  1  John  ii.  7 ;  iv.  8 ;  v.  13 ;  Rev. 
iL  9, 13 ;  V.  14 ;  xL  1, 17 ;  xiv.  5 ;  xv.  2 ;  xxi.  24. 

II.  Passages  Omitted  from  Text,  but  Transferred  to  the  Margin. 

Matt.  vi.  13.  The  doxology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer :  "  Many  authorities, 
some  ancient,  but  with  variations,  add  For  thine  is  the  Jdnffdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  forever.     A  men" 

See  the  authorities  on  p.  186  sq. 

Luke  i,.28 :  "  Messed  art  thou  among  women" 

Inserted  from  ver.  42,  where  all  authorities  agree. 

John  V.  4, 5 :  "  waiting /or  the  moving  of  the  water.  Far  cm  angei  went 
down  at  a  certain  season  into  thepool,  and  trouUed  the  water:  whosoever 
then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of 
whatsoever  disease  he  had" 
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A  popular  superstition,  for  which  John  should  not  be  held  responsible; 
The  authorities  for  the  interpolation  vary,  which  always  looks  suspicious. 
See  p.  187  sq.  Even  the  conservative  Dr.  Scrivener  thinks  it  "  well-nigh 
impossible,  in  the  face  of  evidence  so  ancient  and  varied,  to  regard  it  as  a 
genuine  portion  of  St.  John's  Gospel "  {Six  Lectures^  etc.,  p.  158). 

Acta  vui.37:  ''And  Philip  .  .  .  Son  of  God:' 

The  baptismal  confession  of  the  eunuch  inserted  wholly  or  in  part 
from  old  ecclesiastical  usage.    See  p.  191. 

III.  Doubtful  Sections  Retained  in  Text,  but  with  Marginal 
Note,  stating  the  Facts  in  each  Cask. 

Mark  xvi.  9-20.  The  evidence  for  and  against  is  given  on  p.  189  sq.,  in 
the  critical  apparatus  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  in  the  second  volume 
of  Westcott  and  Hort   On  the  conservative  side,  see  Burgon  and  Scrivener. 

John  vii.  53-viii.  11. 

The  pericope  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  See  the  discussion, 
p.  189  sq. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  these  two  important  sec- 
tions are  additions  to  the  original  text  from  apostolic  tradition. 

IV.  Substitutions. 
.    MatL  X.  4  (and  Mark  iii.  18) :  "  Simon  the  Canansean "  (Kavavdtoc, 
from  an  Aramaean  word  meaning  "Zealot;"  compare  Luke  vul5;  Acts  L 
13),  instead  of  "  the  Canaanite  "  (Kavavirris). 
None  of  the  apostles  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Canaanites. 


O.  V. : "  Whj'callest  thou  me  good? 
(n  /*«  Xkyiig  aya^ov;)  There  is 
none  good  but  one,  that  is  God  (pvdiiQ 
dyaJ^oc,  €»  fir^  tZff,  o  6«oc).'* 


Matt.  xix.  17 :  "  Whv  askest  thou 
me  concerning  that  which  is  good? 
(n'  fu  ipiarfc  iripl  tov  aya^ovi) 
One  there  is  who  is  good  (el^  icriv 
6  dya^oii)." 

The  old  text  is  conformed  to  the  parallel  passages,  Mark  x.  18  and 
Luke  xviii.  19,  and  is  retained  in  margin.  Dean  Burgon  recklessly  calls 
the  Revisers'  reading  an  "  absurd  fabrication,"  and  Canon  Cook  (p.  92) 
unjustly  traces  it  to  "doctrinal  bias  and  Alexandrian  subtlety;"  but  it  is 
well  supported  by  the  oldest  authorities,  K,  B,  D,  L,  Cur.  Syr.,  Cop.,Vu]g., 
Orig.  (who  expressly  vouches  for  the  first  clause),  Euseb. ;  it  is  adopted 
by  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  even  by  Scrivener 
{Six  Lectures,  p.  180).  It  gives  excellent  sense,  and  sheds  new  light  on 
the  whole  conversation  with  the  rich  young  ruler,  whether  we  assume 
that  the  ruler  asked  two  questions  and  received  two  answers,  or  that 
Matthew  gives  this  form  to  bring  out  the  true  sense.    The  ruler  (from  a 
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purely  hamaniUrian  and  moral  standpoint)  had  asked  Christ  (ver.  16) 
^'what  good  thing ^  he  should  do  to  have  eternal  life;  and  Christ  directed 
him  to  the  supreme  source  of  all  goodness,  God  himself,  and  thereby  struck 
at  the  root  of  his  besetting  sin,  the  love  of  riches  (ver.  22). 

Mark  i.  2 :  **  As  it  is  written  in  O.  V. :  "  As  it  is  written  in  the 
Isaiah  the  prophet  (iv  Ttf  'Htrat^  propketi  (iv  roii;  vpofriraicy 

The  old  text  is  evidently  a  correction  to  suit  the  quotation  (verses  2  and 
8),  which  combines  two  prophetic  passages,  Mai.  iii.  1  and  Isa.  xL  8;  bat 
Mark  mentions  Isaiah  as  the  older  and  more  important  of  the  two  prophets, 
who  struck  the  key-note  to  the  later  prophecy  of  Malachi.  The  revised 
text  is  amply  supported  (by  K,  B,  D,  L,  A,  83,  Itala,Yulg.,  Cop.,  Pesh.,  Iren., 
Grig.),  yet  the  Revisers  put  the  iexius  receptus  on  the  margin. 


Mark  iii.  29 :  "  Whosoever  shall 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
hath  never  foigiveness,  but  is  guilty 
of  an  eternal  sin  (^apapTrifuiTog)" 


O.y.:  <<He  that  shall  blaspheme 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  hath  never 
forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eter- 
nal danana/ion  (judgment,  cpiactiic)«" 


An  important  change,  which  sheds  light  on  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  suggests  the  reason  why  it  is  unpardonable.  It  may  culminate 
in  an  act  of  blasphemy,  but  it  ends  in  a  state  of  absolute  hardening  and 
final  impenitence  or  perpetual  persistence  in  sin.  As  long  as  sin  con- 
tinues, guilt  and  punishment  continue ;  there  can  be  no  pardon  without 
repentance  and  cessation  from  sin.  KpiatutQ  is  supported  b\'  A,  C  ^  Syr. ; 
apaprnfiarog  by  M,  B,  L,  A,  Itala,  Vulg.  (Some  MSS.  read  apapTtaQ,  an- 
other early  correction.) 

Luke  ii.  14.  The  angelic  anthem.  On  this  much-disputed  passage 
(iiiSoKiac  or  ev^oicia),  see  p.  19d  sq.  The  old  rendering,  *^  towards  men,** 
is  wrong,  at  all  events  (instead  of  "  among  men,*'  £  v  dv^putiroiQ) ;  but  the 
Revised  Version  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  in  rendering  the  genitive 
ti/SoKiaSt  "  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased."  This  periphrase  destroys  the 
terse  brevity  in  the  threefold  parallelism  of  the  Greek  {Sola  correspond- 
ing to  vpfivrif  tv  v}pl<n^otg  to  em  yijQf  and  Qitp  to  Iv  av^pti»iroig  eHoKiag), 
*^ Among  men  of  his  [God's]  good  pleasure"  would  be  shorter  than  the 
R.  v.,  and  more  correct  than  the  "bonce  voluntatis"  (men  o/good-wiU)  of 
the  Vulgate ;  but  the  Revisers  wished  to  conform  to  the  rendering  of  the 
verb  ivSoKEiit  in  Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  5. 

John  i.  18:  "God  only  begotten"  (fiovoytv^g  9e6c)  was  originally 
adopted  by  the  Revisers  in  the  text  (as  in  Westcott  and  Hort),  but  after- 
wards relegated  to  the  margin,  and  the  common  reading, "  the  only  begotten 
Son"  (o  ^ovoyivi)g  vioc),  retained  in  text  (as  in  Tischendorf,  and  as  stig? 
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gested  by  the  AmeridEin  Committee).  The' evidence  is  nearly  equally 
balanced.  See  p.  194  aq.,  and  the  special  discussions  of  Dr»  Hort  and 
Dr.  Abbot  there  quoted. 

Bom.  V*  1 :  "  let  us  have  (e;^(i>yi£v)  peace  with  God ;"  for  **  >ve  have '' 
(cxo/ieiO*    See  p.  197. 

1  Tim.  iii.  16 :  "  He  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  f  for  **  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh." 

On  the  difference  of  reading  between  oc  and  ^tog,  see  p.  199  sqq.,  and 
an  article  by  Dr.  William  H.  Ward  in  the  Bibliotheca  JSacra,  Andover, 
Mass.,  for  Jan.  1865. 

Rev.  xvii.  8 :  "  how  that  he  (the  beast)  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  come  " 
(or  "  be  present ") ;  for  '^  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  yetis,^* 

A  manifest  improvement,  Kai  vapkarai,  (i<)  A,  B,  P,  forty  cursives), 
for  KacTrcp  lirriv,  which  is  an  error  of  transcription,  and  makes  nonsense. 

V.  Passages  Gained  by  the  Revision. 

1  John  ii.  28:  ''He  that  confesseth  the  Sbn  hath  the  Father  also""  (6 
ofioKoymf  rbv  vibv  Kai  rbv  waripa  iX'^i)* 

A  very  important  passage,  supplementing  the  preceding  clause ;  lost  in 
the  Greek  textus  receptua  by  komaoteleuton  (l^ci  stands  at  the  end  of  each 
clause  in  verse  23) ;  italicized  in  the  A.  V.  (which  inserted  it  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate, "j«»  confitetur  Filium,  et  Pairem  habei");  amply  sustained  by 
the  best  uncial  MSS.,  and  restored  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
Westcott  and  Hort.    See  p.  183. 

Acts  iv,27;  "in  this  city"  (iv  ry  v6\a  rnvrg)^  sustained  by  S^,  A,  B, 
D,  E,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Sah.,  Cop.,  Eus.,  Chrys.,  Iren.  (Lat,),  Tert.,  Lucif.,  Hil. 

Acts  viii.  10 :  "  This  man  is  that  power  [better,  *  Power  *]  of  God  which 
is  called' (^KaXovfikvrf)  Great."  KaXovfittni  is  important  to  characterize 
the  boastful  title  as  a  self-designation  of  Simon  the  sorcerer,  and  rests  on 
the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.  (X,  A,  B,  C),  versions,  and  fathers  (Iren., 
Orig.). 

Acts  xvi.7:  "The  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them  not."  *Iri9ov  is  well 
sustained  and  adopted  by  the  best  editors. 

Acts  XX. 4:  "as  far  as  Asia"  (dxpi  rfjc  *AaiaQ)»  This  is  supported 
by  many  authorities,  but  not  by  K  and  B,  and  omitted  by  Tisch.  in  his 
eighth  edition. 

Col.  i.  6 :  "  bearing  fruit  and  increasing  "  (jcac  aifKavofitvov),  supported 
by  »,  A,  B,  C,  D,  Ital.,  Vulg.,  Sah.,  Cop.,  Syr.,  etc. 

1  Thess.  iv.  1 :  "even  as  ye  do  walk"  {Ka^tag  Kai  Trepcirarttrt),  sup- 
ported by  S,  A,  B,  D*,  F,  G,  Ital.,  Vulg.,  many  cursives,  and  versions. 
Internal  as  well  as  external  evidence  favors  the  addition. 

28 
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James  iv.  12:  '*and  judge  ^  after  <^  lawgiver."  The  omission  of  rai 
KpiTi\q  is  perhaps  owing  to  hovMtoideuion  (see  vopio^k  r  17  c)-  Tischendorf 
and  Westcott  and  Hort  likewise  retain  it  with  K,  A,  B,  P,  Syr.,  etc. 

1  Pet.  ii.  2 :  ^  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  unto  salvation''  {tig  trumifiicai). 
Abundantly  sustained  by  K,  A,  B,  C,  K,  P,  Vulg.,  Syr. 

1  John  iiu  1 ;  '*  and  tuck  toe  are  "  (Kai  ifffttv).  We  are  not  only  caUed 
{kkri^Cifiiv),  but  we  really  are  children  of  God. 

K,  A,  B,  C,  P,  and  many  cursives  have  kai  iofuv,  and  the  Vulg.  et  sumus, 

Jude  25 :  **  before  all  time  "  (vp6  vavroQ  tov  aiHuvoi:),  WeltsustaiiMd 
by  »,  A,  B,  C,  L,  Vulg.,  Syr. 

Rev.  i.  8 :  "  God  "  after  "  the  Lord." 

All  uncial  MSS.of  the  Apoc.  read  cdpioc  o  ^c^,  "the  Lonl  Godf*"  in- 
stead of  6  Kvpiog, 

Rev.  iiL  2 :  "  before  my  God  "  (iiiamov  tov  etov  fi  0  v),  instead  of  "  be- 
fore God." 

Rev.  viii.  7 :  "  and  the  third  part  of  the  earth  was  burnt  up  "  (cat  rb 
rpiTov  Tfjq  yrJQ  KartKari), 

This  important  clause  dropped  out  from  the  repetition  of  Kai  rb  rpirov. 

Rev.  xiv.  1 :  ^  Having  his  [i.  e.  the  Lamb's]  name,  and  the  name  of  his 
Father,"  instead  of  **  having  his  Father's  name."  The  words  airov  xal 
rb  ovofia  dropped  out  from  komcsoteleuion  {ovofia  twice),  and  have  been 
restored  with  the  best  authorities. 

Rev.  XX.  14:  "even  the  like  of  fire"  (ij  \ifivrf  tov  irvpog). 

The  words  lost  in  the  textus  receptus  are  sustained  by  K,  A,  B  (Ap.),  P., 
Vulg.  (best  MSS..),  Sah.,  Syr.,  Hippol.,  Andr.,  Areth.,  and  many  cur- 
sives. 

SELECT  LIST  OF   IMPROVED  RENDERINGS. 

Far  more  numerous  than  the  textual  changes  are 
the  corrections  of  errors*,  inaccuracies,  and  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Authorized  Version,  whi<5h  have 
been  discussed  in  chap.  vii.  pp.  347-364:.  These  im- 
provements occur  in  ahnost  every  verse,  although  a 
superficial  reader  would  hardly  notice  them.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  selection  of  various  kinds. 

Matthew. 

Matt.  i.  18:  **When  his  mother  Mary  had  been  betrothed  (jivtiariv^ 
^liatii)  to  Joseph;"  for  "espoused  to  Joseph." 
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The  betxothal  preceded  the  dLBCoverr,  the  espouBal  followed  it ;  but  after 
betrothal,  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  woman  was  deemed  adul- 
tery. 

I.  20 :  '<  an  angel  of  the  Lord  "  (Gabriel ;  see  Luke  1 26) ;  instead  of  **  ike 
angel  of  the  Lord." 

One  of  the  innumerable  cases  where  the  Authorized  Version  (under  the 
influence  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which  has  no  article)  disregards  the  article 
either  by  substituting  the  definite  for  the  indefinite,  or  vice  versa, 

L22:  *<  spoken  by  (viro)  the  Lord  through  (^ia)  the  prophet;"*  for 
"  spoken  o/'the  Lord  by  the  prophet." 

Important  distinction  between  the  primary  agency  of  God  and  the 
secondary  or  instrumental  agency  of  man,  in  inspiratiou.  The  American 
Committee  desired  to  carry  this  distinction  through  (see  Appendix  No.  V.). 

1. 28 :  "  the  virgin"  (r;  vap^kvoQ)\  for  " a  virgin." 

The  Virgin  Mary  is  meant  by  the  Evangelist,  who  so  understands  the 
prophecy  of  Immanuel  in  Isa.  vii.  li.  See  note  on  Matt.  i.  20.  Mark  also 
the  stichometrical  arrangement  which  has  been  adopted  throughout  (as 
first  suggested,  by  the  American  Committee)  in  the  poetical  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  to  indicate  the  metrical  structure  and  the  paral- 
'  lelism  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Bible  is  lost  to  the 
common  reader  by  the  usual  typography,  which  prints  poetry  like  prose, 
and  cuts  up  the  prose  into  verses. 

II.  2 :  *'  to  worship  him,"  with  margin  (Am.  Com.). 

Probably  here  in  the  sense  of  religious  adoration ;  yet  the  American 
Committee  is  right  in  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  verb 
vpovKvvkia  denotes  an  act  of  homage  or  worship  (usually  by  kneeling 
or  prostration),  whether  paid  to  man  (as  in  Matt.  xviiL  26 ;  comp.  Sept.  in 
Gen.  xlii.  6,  Joseph's  brethren  kneeling  before  Joseph ;  xlviii.  12,  Joseph 
before  Jacob), or  to  God  (as  in  iv.  10).  The  English  verb  **to  worship" 
was  formerly  likewise  used  in  a  wider  sense  (as  in  the  Anglican  marriage 
service:  "with  my  body  I  thee  worship"),  but  is  now  confined  to  acts  of 
divine  adoration. 

II.  6:  ''which  [better  'who']  shall  be  shepherd  of  (ocrtg  irot/uxvtl) 
my  people  Israel ;"  fur  "  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel" 

The  Greek  includes  both  ruling  and  feeding. 

II.  11 :  "And  the}"^  came  into  the  house  and  saw  the  young  child  with 
Mary  his  mother;  and  they  fell  down  and  worshipped  him"  (or  more 
literally, "  And  coming  into  the  house  they  saw . . .,  and  falling  dowu  they 
worshipped  him,"  cat  iK^ovrec  .  .  .  tlSov  . . .  rai  irc(r6a/rcc  vpoorccvvi}- 
aav) ;  for  **  when  they  were  come  . . .,  they  saw  • . .,  and  fell  down  . .  .** 
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II.  16:  "and  slew  all  the  male  children"  {rove  irai^a;);  for  "all  the 
children." 

The  Authorized  Version  doubles  the  number  of  the  slaughtered  inno- 
cents and  the  cruelty  of  the  act.  The  Geneva  Version  has  "  male  children," 
and  the  Vulgate  pueros,  Herod  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  female 
children.  In  the  same  verse  "borders"  for  "coasts^"  which  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  seashore.    This  change  is  made  throughout. 

11. 17 :  «  by  [better  •  through ']  Jeremiah ;"  for  "  by  Jeremj,"* 
The  Authorized  Version  varies — as  in  many  other  proper  names — ^be- 
tween  Jeremiah,  Jeremias,  and  Jeremy.  This  inconsistency  is  indefensi- 
ble. The  proper  rule  is:  Hebrew  spelling  for  Hebrew  names,  Greek 
spelling  for  Greek  names,  with  few  exceptions  where  usage  has  invariably 
fixed  two  forms  (as  Jesus  and  Joshvuy  Mary  and  Mii'iam,  James  and  Jacob), 

III.  3 :  ^  by  Isaiah  the  prophet "  (the  order  of  the  Greek) ;  for  ^  by  the 
prophet  Esaias" 

Another  variation  of  spelling:  Esaias  (Greek)  and  Isaiah  (Hebrew). 
So  Elijah  and  Elias»    See  ii.  17. 

III.  4 :  "  Now  John  himself"  (avrb^  dt  6  ^luavvrn:) ;  for  "  And  the  same 
John." 

III.  4:  "his  food"  (rpo<lni) ;  for  "his  meatr 

''  Food "  is  more  comprehensive,  but  the  English  Kevisers  often  re- 
tained "  meat "  where  the  American  Revisers  would  have  preferred  '*  food." 
The  Authorized  Version  has  "  food  "  about  forty  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  only  four  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  "meat"  about  sixty 
times  in  the  New  Testament. 

III.  6:  "They  were  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan"  (Iv  rtfi  'lopSdvy  to- 
rufii^) ;  for  "  in  Jordan."  jrorafiiu  is  added  by  Lach.,Tisch.,Treg.,  W.  and  H. 

The  Authorized  Version,  contrary  to  English  (and  Greek)  usage,  omits 
the  article  before  the  river  Jordan.  The  English  Revisers  have  restored 
it,  except  in  the  phrases  "  round  about  Jordan  "  and  "  beyond  Jordan ;" 
the  American  Revisers  would  have  preferred  the  article  all  through. 
The  question  of  baptism  was  scarcely  raised  in  the  American  Committee. 
All  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  retain  the  Greek  word  which  has  long  since 
been  naturalized  in  English  (like  so  many  other  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words),  and  to  leave  the  controversy  about  the  mode  (immersion,  pouring, 
sprinkling)  to  exegesis  and  church  history. 

III.  7 :  "Ye  offspring  (yBwriftara)  of  vipers ;"  for  "  O  generationJ* 

III.  11 :  «  with  water,"  with  marg.  "  Or,  in." 

The  marginal  rendering,  being  more  literal  {iv  vdari),  should  have  been 
put  in  the  text,  as  recommended  by  the  American  Committee  (Appendix 
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No.  IX.).  So  ill  the  last  clause  of  this  verse.  Luke  differs  from  Matthew 
by  using  simply  the  dative  {vSari)  of  water-baptism ;  but  when  speaking 
of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  he  likewise  uses  the  preposition  (tv  vvivnari, 
iii.  16;  Acts  i.  5;  xi.  16), 

III.  12 :  "  threshing-floor  "  {ttjv  oKiova) ;  for  "  floor." 
The  Eastern  threshing-floor  is  meant,  or  the  circular  space  on  the  farm 
where  the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  oxea  or  horses.    "Fan"  (rb  irrvov) 
should  have  been  changed  into  "  winnowing-shovel." 

III.  13 :  "John  would  have  hindered  him ;"  for  "  John /orftcwfe  him." 
SuKiiikviv  is  here  the  imperfect  of  the  attempt,  as  UaXovv,  Luke  i.  59 ; 

ouvnXKatrmv,  Acts  vii.  26;  *7rop^€i,  GaL  i.  23. 

in.  15:  "Then  he  suffereth  him "  {roTi  d<l>iti<rtv  avrov) ;  for  "  then  he 
suffered  him." 

IIL  17.  The  rendering  of  this  verse  has  been  retained,  except  "out  of 
the  heavens  "  {Ik  rwv  ovpavwy),  for  "  from  heaven."  But  the  Committees 
labored  long  on  the  phrase  iv  (f  tMieriaa  (Hebraizing  construction, 
a  ytn)j  which  means  literally,  "  in  whom  I  delighted,"  or  "  with  whom 
i  was  (instead  of  ani)  well  pleased."  The  aorist  refers  to  some  definite  act 
in  the  past,  when  the  Son  assumed  the  office  of  Mediator  and  Saviour, 
and  under  this  character  became  the  object  of  the  Father's  delight. 
Comp.  xii.  18  (from  Isa.  xlii.  1),  where  Momiatv  is  parallel  with  ypkrura ; 
also  xi.  27 ;  John  xvii.  24 ;  Eph.  i.  4. 

IV.  21,  22,  and  often :  " boat"  {vXoiov,  vXoidpiov,  used  in  the  Gospels 
of  small  fishing-vessels  on  the  lake  of  Galilee) ;  for  "ship." 

IV.  24:  "epileptic"  ((TiXtivtaKofJ^ivoi) ;  for  ^^ lunatic^  (moonstruck). 
Epilepsy  was  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  or  of  evil  spirits. 

In  the  same  verse  the  inaccurate  rendering,  "possessed  with  devils"  (for 
SaifioviKofJLivoi)  is  retained,  but  with  the  marginal  alternate  "  demoniacs," 
which  ought  to  have  been  put  into  the  text,  since  there  is  but  one  Devil, 
with  a  good  many  demons  or  evil  spirits  under  his  control.  See  American 
Appendix  No.  VIII.  The  word  "  lunatic  "  now  denotes  an  insane  person, 
which  is  not  the  meaning  of  ffiXrivia^ofJievoCt  notwithstanding  the  ety- 
mological correspondence. 

V.  15:  "Neither  do  men  light  a  lamp  (Kvxyov)  and  put  it  under  the 
bushel,  but  on  the  stand"  {Xvxviav) ;  for  ** candle^*  and  "candlestick,^ 

The  portable  lamp  supplied  with  oil  was  used  by  the  Jews,  and  is  still 
used  in  the  East  instead  of  the  candle.  The  seven-armed  candlestick  in 
the  temple  was  supplied  with  oil-lamps.  "  Lamp-stand"  (Conant,  Noyes, 
Davidson)  would  be  better  than  "stand,"  though  the  preceding  "lamp" 
prevents  any  ambiguity. 
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y.  21 :  "  It  was  said  to  tbem  of  old  time  "  {rois  dpxaiois) ;  instead  of 
**  by  them."     So  also  ver.  88. 

VI,  2,  5 :  '"  They  have  received  their  reward ;"  for  "  they  have  their 
teward."  The  Greek  is  not  ixovot^  btit  airixovtrf,  «'. «.,  they  have  re- 
ceived all  the  reward  they  sought  from  men,  and  need  not  expect  any 
more. 

YI.  9-13.  The  Lokd-'s  Prayrr.  No  less  than  six  changes.  They  have 
given  by  far  the  greatest  offence,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  thejr 
had  been  put  on  the  margin ;  but  the  Revisers  sacnfioed  prudence  and 
expediency  to  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty.    The  changes  are  as  follows : 

1.  "  As  in  heaven,  so  on  earth ;"  for  '*  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven"  Be- 
quired  by  the  order  of  the  Greek  (it^  iv  oipav^f,  koX  ini  y^g),  and  by 
the  direction  of  the  petition  from  the  divine  will  in  heaven  to  its  accom- 
plishment on  earth.  The  same  order  in  the  Old  Version,  Luke  xi.  2  la 
text  (in  the  Revised  Version  on  the  margin). 

2.  **Our  daily  bread''  is  retained  in  the  text,  but  *'our  bread /or  the 
coming  day  "  is  put  in  the  margin,  as  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Greek. 
But  we  do  not  need  to-morrow^s  bread  "  this  day."  I  prefer  the  American 
margin,  **  our  needful  bread,"  The  derivation  of  the  difficult  iviowrioQ 
(either  from  inuvai  through  imtavt  iviovva,  or  from  Iv&ivaiy  as  a  com- 
pound of  iiri  and  ovoia)  is  elaborately  discussed  by  Lightfoot  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  work  on  Revision^  p.  195-242.  Meyer,  »n  loc,,  like  Fritzsche 
and  Lightfoot,  derives  the  word  from  ivdvaiy  *'  to-morrow's  bread,"  and 
objects  to  the  derivation  from  itnivtu  that  it  would  require  iirovaiog.  But 
this  is  refuted  by  such  examples  as  iviopKog  (connected  with  fextopclo;), 
iTTieiKTjg,  itriovpogf  iirioydostc.  Dr.  Weiss,  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
Meyer's  Matthew  (1883),  dissents  from  him,  and  explains:  "the  bread 
which  belongs  to  our  daily  need,"  thus  sustaining  the  American  margin. 
Origen,  Chrysostoni,  Tboluck,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Keim,  and  Holtzmann  adopt 
substantially  the  same  view. 

8,  "As  we  also  have  forgiven  [literally,  we  forgave]  our  debtors;"  for 
"  as  yre  forgive  our  debtors."  There  is  here  a  difference  of  reading,  Sk^kO' 
^uv  or  a^iifuv.  The  aorist  implies  that  we  must  have  forgiven  our 
debtors  before  we  can  consistently  ask  forgiveness  from  God.  In  the  par- 
allel passage,  Luke  xi.  3,  all  authorities  read  the  present  tense,  "We  for- 
give,^ which  gives  as  good  sense,  and  implies  simultaneous  or  habitual 
forgiveness  to  our  neighbor.* 

'  Meyer  and  Weiss  defend  apriKa}itv :  "  Jesus  sefzt  mit  Recht  voraus, 
doss  der  Gldubige,  welcher  Gott  um  Schuldenerlass  bittef,  bereits  denen 
verziehen  habe  (^Sir,  xxviii,  2i;  Mark  xi,  25),  welche  sich  an  ihm  verschuldet 
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4.  **  Bring  us  not  into  temptation  f  for  **  lead  us  not*^  (Vulgate,  ne  nds 
iaducas,  etc.).  So  also  in  Luke  xi.  4.  The  furnaer  verb  better  expresses 
ciffcvcycyc  (from  (.IfTpipia),  and  ma}'  refer  here  more  to  outward  circumt 
stances;  white  ^lead"  (wbidi  would  require  thaydyy^,  from  tladyw)  is 
a  stronger  word,  and  impliee  action  on  the  consenting  wilL  The  slight 
change  relieves  the  petition  of  a  difficulty  whidi  is  often  felt,  and  is  apt 
to  lead  into  error.  God  cannot  directly  and  inwardly  (through  our  will) 
tempt  us  (Jas.  i.  13)-^«.,  solicit  us  to  sin— but  he  may  permit  us  to  get 
into  tempting  positions  which  are  under  the  control  of  his  providence.* 
ciff^poi  is,  with  this  exception,  and  in  Luke  xi.  4,  always  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  rendered  to  bring  in  (with  cf c*  fo  bring  into,  or  to),  Luke  v.  18,. 
19;  xii.ll;  AcUxvii.20;  lTim.vi.7;  Heb.xiii.ll.  The  Revised  Ver- 
sion caiiries  the  same  rendering  through  all  the  passages,  and  uses  ^lead^^ 
for  ayitf  (Rom.  ii.  4),  or  dirdyta  (Matt.  vii.  13, 14) ;  but  it  is  inconsistent 
in  rendering  ciVayw  (with  and  without  €rV)  like  (ia^iputy  to  bring  (Luke  it 
27 ;  xiv.  21 ;  John  xvii.  16 ;  Acts  vii.  45 ;  xxi.  28, 29, 87 ;  Heb.  i.  6),  instead 
of  to  lead,  to  lead  into  (as  in  Acts  ix.  8). 
,  6.  ** Deliver  us  from  the  evil  qne^  (t.  e^  Satan,  the  great  tempter),  with 
margin,  *'0r,  eri/;"  for  **from  eviL^  This  is  the  most  serious  and  most 
unpopular  change  in  the  whole  book.  It  is  especially  oiSensive  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  personal  devil  (although  no 
one  can  deny  the  existence  of  many  devils  in  human  shape').  But  Canon 
Cook,  also,  in  the  name  of  high  Anglican  orthodoxy,  strongly  protests 
against  the  innovation.^    The  Greek  (jov  voinipov  and  pviv^ai  with  dvo) 

haben,  und  giebt  dem  Beter  dadurch  Anlasi  zur  SdbstprVfung,  ob  er  das 
auch  gethan  und  tick  dadurch  als  ein  rechtes' Gotteakind  bewdkrt  habe,  wie 
€8  allein  dies  Gtbet  sprechen  hannJ* 

*  Meyer  and  Weiss,  in  loc.:  "  Gottjuhrt  in  Versuchung,  in  so  fern  die 
versuckiicken,  d,  t.  die  zur  Sunde  A  nkus  gebenden  Lagen  und  Umstande  dutch 
ihn,  vermoge  seiner  Regierung  hergestelU  werden,  und  es  also  von  Gott 
geschieht  und  er  es  macht  (1  Kor,  x,  13),  tcenn  der  Mensch  in  solche  Seelenge- 
fahren  gerath. ,,,  So  test  sick  zugleich  der  schehAare  Widerspruch  mit  Jak, 
i.  18,  wo  von  der  subjectiven,  umeren  Versuchung  die  Rede  ist,  deren  wirkendes 
Frincip  nicht  Gott,  sondem  die  eigene  Begierde  ist.  In  letzterer  liegt  auch 
beim  GlauJbigen  vermoge  seiner  adpK  {xxvi,  41 ;  Gal,  v.  17)  die  grosse  sittlicke 
Gefahr,  wekhe  dieses  Gtbet  immer  wieder  nothwendig  macht^ 

'  As  Goethe  admirably  says  of  the  Rationalists : 

*'  Den  Bdsen  sind  sie  las. 
Die  Bdsen  sind  geUiebenJ* . 

'  He  speaks  of  "  the  extreme  surprise  and  grief*  which  this  change  hatf 
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admitB  of  both  the  masculine  and  the  neuter  rendering;  and  hence  the 
Reviaers  retain  the  old  as  an  alternative  in  the  margin.  The  case  in- 
volves the  following  points : 

(a)  In  nearly  all  the  passages  6  vevripoc,  as  a  noun,  designates  Satan,' 
who  is  emphatically  the  Evil  One,  the  Wicked  One— namely,  Matt.  xiii« 
19,  88;  Eph.  vi.  16;  1  John  ii.  18,  14;  iii«  12;  v.  18, 19  (prohably  also 
Matt.  v.  87 ;  John  xvii.  16 ;  2  These,  iii.  8) ;  while  r6  wovnipov,  as  a  noun^ 
occurs  only  twice  in  the  New  Testament — ^Luke  yu  45  and  Bom.  x^,  9. 
In  Matt.  V.  89  o  irotffipo^  is  used  of  an  evil  man. 

(6)  The  preposition  dvro  with  the  verb  pvtff^at  more  naturally  suggests 
a  person,  the  preposition  U  a  danger,  but  not  necessarily.^ 

(c)  The  close  connection  of  **not"  and  ^'but''  (^i?  •  •  •  aSXd)  favors 
the  masculine  rendering.  And  this  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  thai  Christ 
shortly  before  came  out  of  the  mysterious  conflict  with  his  great  antago- 
nist. Hence  there  is  great  force  in  the  petition  in  this  sense, "  Bring,  us 
not  into  temptatioi|,  but  deliver  us  from  the  Tempter"  i.  e.  from  the  power 
of  him  who  is  the  author  of  all  sin  and  misery  in  the  world.  Several 
fathers  remark  that  Luke  omits  the  last  petition  because  it  is  practically 
included  in  the  former. 

((2)  All  the  Greek  fathers  (Origen,  Ghrysostom,  etc),  and  most  of  the 
Beformed  or  Calvinistic  commentators  (from  Beza  to  Ebrard),  support 
the  masculine  rendering; '  while  the  post-Nicene  Latin  Church*  under  the 
lead  of  Augustin  (a  malo)*  and  the  Lutheran  Church,  under  the  lead  of 
Luther,  favor  the  neutral  rendering.    The  Heidelberg  Catechism  (Re« 

caused  to  him  and  will  cause  to  '*  millions  of  devout  and  trustful  hearts." 
To  which  Bishop  Lightfoot  aptly  replies  that  the  cause  of  truth  is  more 
sacred  even  than  the  sentiments  of  our  fellow-Chrbtians.  **lt  transla- 
tors are  not  truthful,  they  are  nothing  at  all." 

*  pvta^ai  occurs  seventeen  times  in  the  New  Testament  with  arro  and 
Ik.    Lightfoot  lays  no  stress  on  the  preposition. 

»  Lightfoot  says  (in  "The  Guardian"  for  Sept.  21,  1881):  "Among 
Greek  writers  there  is,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  absolute  unanimity  on 
this  point*  They  do  not  betray  the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  other 
interpretation  is  possible."  Then  he  quotes  from  the  Clementine  Homilies, 
Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Cj-ril  of  Jerusalem, -Gregory  Nyssen, 
Didymus  of  Alexandria.  Chrysostom,  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium. 

'  TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  however,  used  malus  of  the  Evil  One,  and  so, 
according  to  Lightfoot,  understood  the  Lord's  Prayer,  But  Canon  Cook 
claims  Cyprian  on  the  other  side,  and  not  without  reason  (^Second  Letter, 
p.  SZsq.), 
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fonned)  translates  rom  Bdtenf  Lother,  in  his  Bible  and  Small  Catechism, 
torn  UeMy  but  in  his  Large  Catechism  he  refers  the  word  to  "  the  evil 
one,  or  the  malicious  one/'  so  that  **  the  entire  substance  of  all  our  prayer 
should  be  directed  against  our  chief  enemy  **  (Expos,  of  the  Seventh 
Petition). 

*  (e)  The  testimony  of  ancient  versions  .and  liturgies  is  prevailingly  for 
the  masculine  rendering,  as  Lightfoot  has  shown. 

'  (/)  Modem  commentators  are  divided ;  the  most  exacting  philological 
exegetes  (Fritzsche,  Meyer,  also  Keim  and  Hilgenfeld)  prefer  the  mascu- 
line rendering,  and  Meyer  urges  that  it  better  suits  "  the  concrete  concep- 
tion of  the  New  Testament"  (referring  to  ten  passages);  but  Thohick, 
Olshausen,  Bleck,  Ewald,  Keil,  and  Weiss  (in  the  seventh  edition  of  Meyer 
on  Matthew)  are  on  the  other  side. 

'  (^)  In  any  case,  tov  vovtjpov  here  refers  to  moral,  not  physical,  evil, 
although  the  latter  is  a  consequence  of  the  farmer.  Comp.  the  contrast 
between  t6  irovi\p6v  and  rb  dya^ov  in  Kom.  xii.  9,  where  both 
versions  render  '* Abhor  that  which  is  evil;  cleave  to  that  which  is 
good.'* 

'  6.  The  doxolog}'.  Here  the  Revisers  are  undoubtedly  right  in  relegat- 
ing it  to  the  margin.  The  entire  silence  about  it  in  the  earliest  patristic 
expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Origen,  is 
alone  conclusive  against  its  being  a  part  of  the  original  text,  and  far  out- 
weighs the  authority  of  Chr^'sostom,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  later. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  liturgical  insertion  (from  1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  where  nearly 
the  same  doxology  is  found).  Its  omission  in  the  most  ancient  authori- 
ties, including  the  Latin  versions,  is  inexplicable  otherwise.  The  Saviour 
did  not  so  much  intend  to  enjoin  a  complete  formula  of  prayer  as  to  sug- 
gest the  essential  topics,  and  to  teach  us  the  right  spirit  of  all  prayer, 
whether  free  or  liturgical. 

The  changes  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  have  been  fully  discussed  between 
Canon  Cook  and  Bishop  Lightfoot.  See  above,  p.  378.  The  former  is 
totally  opposed  to  all  changes,  especially  the  omission  of  the  doxolog}*. 
In  his  last  book  on  The  Revised  Version  he  again  opposes  it,  but  makes 
the  wrong  statement  that  the  reference  of  the  last  petition  to  Satan  is 
"opposed  by  all  the  churches  of  Western  Christendom"  (p.  61),  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  German  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  churches,  which  hold 
to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  belong  to  Western  Christendom.  The 
Dutch  Bifiel  translates,  **  verlos  ons  van  den  booze  "  (from  the  evil  one),  in 
agreement  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  the  German  original  (rom 
Bdsen),    It  is  not  likely  that  the  Revision  will  change  the  habits  of  the 
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people.    The  Epiioopaliaiis  uae  the  prajer  in  two  forma,  with  and  with- 
out the  doxology,  and  still  adhere  to  the  older  %*e»ion:  **  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  ua"  (instead  of,  **  For- . 
give  us  our  debts, as  we  forgive  our. debtors"),  and  the.  double  "ever"  at 
the  close,  contrary  to  King  Jameses  Version. 

VI.  25 :  *'  Be  not  anxious  fur  your  life  "  (jn^  fUpifJivaTt) ;  for  "  take  no 
thought,"    So  also  ver.  84. 

Removal  of  an  archaic  phrase  which  now  reads  like  an  exhortation  to 
improvidence.  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  use  "thought"  in  the  sense  of 
anxiety,  melancholy :  e.  ^.,  "  to  die  of  thought,"  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought." 

IX.  17 :  "  wine-skins"  (dffcoi) ;  for  " bottlei,'' 

In  Egypt  and  Palestine  wine  and  water  are  put  into  bottles  made  of . 
the  skin  of  an  animal  taken  off  whole,  and  carriers  of  such  skin-bottles 
are  still  constantly  seen  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  and  Jerusalem. 

XL  28 :  "  Hades,"  for  "  hell,"  and  so  in  nine  other  passages  where  the 
word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament— Matt.  xvi.  18;  Luke  x.  15;  xvi.  23; 
Acts  ii.  27, 81 ;  Rev.  i.  18 ;  vL  8 ;  xx.  13, 14. 

Restoration  of  an  important  distinction  between  Hades  (or  Sheol) — »*.«., 
the  realm  of  the  dead,  the  spirit-world — and  JJeU  (or  Gehenna^  also  once 
TaiiaruSf  2  Pet.  ii.  4) — t.  e.,  the  state  and  place  of  future  punishment  (in 
twelve  passages).  The  American  Committee  insisted  upon  this  change 
from  the  beginning,  but  the  English  Committee  resisted  it  till  they 
reached  the  passages  in  Revelation. 

XIV.  8:  "  She  [the  daughter  of  Herodias]  being  put  forward  [or,  urged 
on,  impelled,  irpofiipao^iiaa  from  ff-po)3i^d^a«]  by  her  mother;"  instead 
of  "  being  before  instructed"  (from  the  Vulgate, /7?-ceinom/a). 

XV.  27:  "Yea,  Lord,  for  even  (rat  yap)  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  their  master's  table;"  instead  of  "Truth,  Lord:  tfet  the 
dogs,"  etc.  The  woman  put  in  her  plea  on  the  very  ground  of  the  Lord's 
words.  Not  as  one  of  the  children,  but  as  an  humble  dependant,  she 
asked  only  the  crumbs. 

XVL  13:  "  Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  man  is?"  for  "whom,"  etc 
An  error  of  grammar. 

XVI.  26 :  "  What  shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  forfeit  his  life?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
life?"  instead  of  " lose  his  own  soul ...  for  his  soul"  So  also  Mark  viiL 
36,  37. 

The  Greek  rl^xfi  means  both  life  and  soul,  but  consistency  with  yer.  25t 
where  the  Authorized  Version  Itself  translates  /{/e,  requires  the  same  ren* 
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dering  in  ver.  26.  The  difference  in  the  text  is  between  the  lower  physi- 
cal or  temporal  life  and  the  higher  spiritnal  or  etenud  life,  and  the  warning 
is  against  sacrificing  the  latter  to  the  fonner.  There  i»  indeed  a  fearfal 
sense  in  which  one  auiy  lose  bis  ao«i;  bnt  the  osual  inferences  based  upon 
this  phrase  are  just  as  applicable  to  life,  in  its  higher  sense  (life  eternal). 

XXL  41 :  ^  He  wiU  miserably  destroy  those  miserable  men ;"  for  "•  mis- 
erably destroy  those  toicked  men." 

The  Greek  raco^c  kok&s  i=pe8timo»  pessime)  &vo\ioti  is  a  parono- 
masia of  purest  Greek,  and  brings  out  the  agreement  of  character  with 
the  punishment.  Ck>mpare  the  English  phrase, "  Evil  be  to  him  that  evil 
thinks."  It  might  also  be  rendered,  **  These  wretches  will  he  wretchedly 
destroy." 

XXIII.  24:  '* Strain  out  the  gnat, and  swaUow  the  camel;"  for  *< strain 
at  a  gnat." 

A  typographical  error  which  became  stereotyped.  The  older  English 
versions  have  "  out."  A  proverbial  sentence  for  pedantic  scrupulosity  in 
trifles.  The  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  filtering  wine  and  other  beverages 
to  avoid  swallowing  a  small  iusect  pronounced  unclean  by  the  law.  So 
the  Buddhists  to-day. 

XXV.  8 :  *'  Our  lamps  are  going  out "  (the  present,  apivvvvrai) ;  for 
"  are  gone  out," 

The  flax  was  still  smoking,  as  is  apparent  from  the  virgins  trimming 
the  wick  (ver.  7). 

XXV.  46:  "Eternal  punishment;"  for  '^tterlastwgr 

The  same  word,  amvioq,  is  used  in  both  clauses,  and  the  variation  of 
the  Authorized  Version  in  the  same  verse  creates  a  false  distinction. 

XXVI.  28:  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  [new]  covenant;"  for  ^' testa" 
ment" 

So  also  in  all  other  passages  where  iia^mi  (=r'^'^2)  occurs,  except 
Heb.  ix.  16, 17,  where  the  meaning  is  disputed.  The  English  Revisen 
retained  "  testament "  in  the  margin,  but  the  American  Committee  objected 
to  this  alternative  except  in  Heb.  ix.  15-17.  The  error  came  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  has  affected  the  designation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Bible, 
which  has  become  stereotyped  in  all  modem  languages  beyond  the  power 
of  change,  although  Old  TeaiametU  (as  implying  the  death  of  the  testator) 
is  a  misnomer. 

XXVIII.  19:  "  Baptizing  them  into  (cic)  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  for  "  in  the  name  "  (from  the  Vulgate, 
in  nomine), 
•  Compare  GaL  uL  27  (baptized  into  Christ) ;  1  C^or.  x.  2  (into  Moses) ; 
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AcU  viii.  16  (into  the  name);  1  Cor.  i.  13  (into  the  name).  The  Grtck 
preposition  <ic  denotes  motion  and  direction.  Baptism  is  an  introduction 
into  the  covenant  and  communion  with  the  triune  God.  "  To  be  baptized 
into  that  name  was  to  be  consigned  to  the  loving,  redeeming,  sanctifying 
power  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost«"— Humphry  (p.  68). 

Luke. 

II.  2:  ^'This  was  the  first  enrolmient  (airoypafr^  Tpunf)  made  when 
Quirinins  was  governor  of  Syria  ;**  for  **  this  taxing  was  ^rtt "  (which 
would  require  wputrov)  **made  when  C3nrenius,"  etc 

.  Lulce  distinguishes  this  enrolment  from  another  which  took  place  ten 
years  afterwards  under  the  same  governor,  Acts  v.  87,  The  chronol(^cal 
difficulty  ought  not  to  affect  the  translation. 

II.  49:  "In  my  Father*s  house;"  for  "butineu,'" 

The  Greek  (Iv  rolf  rov,  literally,  m  the  thtngs  of)  admits  of  both  ver- 
sions, but  the  Revised  Version  is  more  probable  in  the  context;  for  the 
parents  sought  him  in  a  place.  See  the  reasons  which  influenced  the 
Bevisers  in  Humphry's  Commentary^  p.  98. 

III.  28 :  "  Jesus  himself,  when  he  began  to  leach,  was  about  thirty . 
years  of  age;*'  instead  of  "Jesus  himself  ftc^an  to  he  about  thirty  years  of 
age." 

VII.  2 :  "  At  the  point  of  death  "  (jiniKKt  TiKevrfv) ;  for  «  ready  to  die;* 
which,  in  the  sense  here  used,  is  an  archaism.  In  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  we  should  always  be  ready  to  die,  in  health  as  well  as  sickness. 
"Readiness  is  all"  (Shakespeare). 

XXIII.  15:  "Nothing  worth}'  of  death  hath  been  done  by  him  [Je- 
sus] ;"  for  "  done  unto  him." 

The  Greek  is  ambiguous  (viirpayftivov  avrt^,  but  the  context  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  Pilate. 

John. 

V.  85 :  "  He  [John  the  Baptist]  was  the  lamp  (6  Xvxi'oc)  that  bumeth 
and  shineth ;"  instead  of  the  "  light;* 

Christ  was  the  self-luminous  light  (ro  ^wc*  ^«^) ;  John  the  Baptist  was 
a  lamp  lighted  and  supplied  with  oil  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  witness  to 
the  light.     Compare  John  i.  8. 

V.  89 :  "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,"  for  "  Search  the  Scriptures." 

The  Greek  ipcvvare  admits  of  both  translations,  but  the  context 
(especially  the  5rt,  the  emphatic  vfictfr,  the  position  of  iv  avrat^;  and  the . 
contrast  expressed  in  koi  bv  ^iXert)  decidedly  favors  the  indicative  rather 
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than  the  imperative  rendering.  The  Jews  really  did  search  the  Scriptures 
very  diligendy,  though  slavishly,  pedantically,  and  saperstitiously ;  it 
was  their  boast  and  pride,  and  they  used  this  very  word  (compare  vii.  52, 
where  they  tell  Nicodemus, "  Search  lipevvri<rov]  and  see,"  etc.) ;  but  they 
studied  the  letter  only  and  missed  the  spirit,  and  do  so  to  this  day. 
Christ  turns  the  tables  against  them,  saying :  ^  Ye  do  [indeed  J  search  the 
Scriptures  [r^c  7P<i^C>  not  rov  \6yov  rov  .^cot;],  because  ye  think  that 
in  them  [not  through  them,  as  a  mere  means]  ye  have  eternal  life;  and 
these  are  they  which  bear  witness  of  me ;  and  [yet]  ye  will  not  come  to 
Me  [who  am  the  Life  and  Light  of  the  Scriptures],  that  ye  may  have 
[that  eternal]  life.'*  The  contrast  brings  out  the  inconsistency  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  Pharisees.  The  two  interpretations  are  fully  discussed  in  my 
edition  of  Lange  on  Jokrij  p.  194  sq.  See  also  Beza,  Bengel,  Godet,  Meyer, 
Weiss  (sixth  edition  of  Meyer),  Luthardt  (in  his  new  edition),  Westcott, 
Milligan  and  Moukon,  who  all  take  the  verb  in  the  indicative  sense. 
The  Englbh  Kevisers  give  the  imperative  rendering  (supported  by 
Chrysostom,  Augustin,  Luther,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Ewald,  Alford) 
the  benefit  of  the  margin. 

Yin.  58:  ^* Before  Abraham  was  bom  (yivBtr^ai),!  am"  (n'/ii);  for 
**  before  Abraham  wasj  I  am." 

This  correction  is  only  made  in  the  margin,  but  ought  to  have  been  put 
into  the  text.  There  is  an  important  distinction  between  ytvin^ai,  which 
signifies  temporal  or  created  existence,  beginning  in  time  and  presupposing 
previous  non-existence,  and  etvai,  which  expresses  here,  in  the  present 
tense,  the  eternal^  uncreated  existence  of  the  Divine  Logos.  The  same 
distinction  is  observed  in  the  prologue  of  John,  where  ryv  is  applied  to  the 
Logos,  ver.  1,  while  lyiviTo  is  used  of  the  genesis  of  the  world,  ver.  3, 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  ver.  6,  and  the  iucaniation  of  the  Logos, 
ver.  14. 

X.  16 :  "  They  shall  become  ( yn7i<rovrai )  one  flock  ( voifivti ),  one 
shepherd;"  instead  of  "There  shall  be  one  fold"  (which  would  require 
avXfi,  occurring  in  the  same  verse)  "  and  one  shepherd." 

There  may  be,  and  there  are,  many  folds  (denominations  and  church 
organizations)  for  the  one  flock  under  the  one  shepherd.  The  error  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  derived  from  the  Vulgate  (ori/«),  is  mischievous,  and 
has  often  been  used  in  favor  of  an  outward  visible  unity  culminating  in 
the  pope.  Dr.  Westcott  says  {Commentary,  in  loc.) :  "  The  translation 
'fold'  for  *  flock'  has  been  most  disastrous  in  idea  and  influence.  The 
obliteration  of  this  essential  distinction  has  served  in  no  small  degree  to 
confirm  and  extend  the  false  claims  of  the  Roman  See*    It  would  perhaps 
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be  Impoflsible  for  any  conection  now  to  do  away  with  the  effects  whicV  a 
tramlaiion  itndemabljffaUe  has  prodooed  on  ecclesiastical  ideas." 

XIII.  2:  '* During  supper"  (or, ''as  supper  was  beginning/' ^ciirvov 
•Ytvofikvov)t  for  ** Supper  being  mded^  (which  is  inconsistent  with  ver. 
26,  where  the  meal  is  still  going  on).  The  dilirvov  was  the  principsl 
meal  of  the  ancients,  and  corresponds  to  our  late  dinner. 

XIY.  16 :  ^  Comforter,"  used  here,  ver.  26,  xv.  26,  and  xvi.  7  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  retained,  but  with  a  maiginal  note.  It  is  an  inadequate  ren- 
dering of  irnpdffX^roCf  which  means  advocate,  helper,  mtercenor,  eomh 
Meihr,  It  is  passive,  one  called  to  aid  (advocatus),  not  active  {wapoKKft 
Tiap) ;  but  after  long  deliberation  the  Bevisere  retained  the  dear  old  word 
which  expresses  one  important  function  of  the  Spirit.  In  1  John  it  1, 
where  it  is  used  of  Christ,  the  Revisers  retained  Advocate  in  the  text, 
with  Comforter  in  the  margin.  Rather  inconsistent.  It  would  be  bettsr 
to  use  Advocate  all  through,  with  Paraclete  In  the  margin.  See  the  long 
discussion  in  Lange  on  John  xiv.  16  (English  edition,  p.  440  8q.)y  and 
Lightfoot  on  Revision  (p.  60  sqq.,  in  favor  of  Advocate), 

XVI.  8 :  «  Convict ;"  for  "  reprove," 

The  verb  ^ty^civ  implies  both  a  cofwtnctff^  unto  salvation  and  a  con' 
viciinff  unto  condemnation. 

Acts. 

II.  3:  "And  there  appeared  unto  them  tongues  parting  asunder"  (or, 
dividing,  distributing  themselves,  diafjupii^ofi^vai),  'Uike  as  of  fire;"  for 
^^ cloven  tongues"  (from  Tyndale,  giving  the  wrong  idea  that  each  tongue 
was  forked). 

II.  31 :  "  neither  was  he  left  in  Hades "  (or,  abandoned  unto  Hades, 
ovre  IvKaTtKEiip^  ci'c  ^Sov,  the  realm  of  the  dead,  the  abode  of  departed 
spirits) ;  instead  of  "  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,"     So  also  ver.  27. 

Christ  was  certainly  in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  and  in  Paradise  between 
his  death  and  resurrection,  as  we  know  from  his  own  lips,  Luke  xxiii.  43 
Q^To'day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise");  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  in  hell.  The  wording  of  the  clause  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  according  to  its  original  meaning,  ought  to  be  corrected,  "De- 
scended into  Hades,^  The  omission  of  "  his  soul"  is  due  to  a  change  of 
reading ;  r/  ^vx^  ahrov  of  the  textus  recepius  is  not  supported  by  any  of 
the  oldest  authorities,  and  was  probably  inserted  in  contrast  to  17  oclpK  ain-ov, 

II.  47 :  "  The  Lord  added  to  them  day  by  day  those  that  were  being 
saved  "  (in  the  process  of  salvation,  or,  with  American  Committee,  "  were 
saved  ") ;  instead  of  "  such  as  should  he  saved." 

The  false  rendering  of  the  present  participle,  rove  cui^oiikvovQ,  as  indi- 
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eating  a  class  of  persons  predestinated  for  salvation,  has  been  traced  to  a 
Caivinistic  bias  of  the  Authorized  Version  and  the  influence  of  Beza,  but 
it  is  derived  from  Tyndale  and  other  versions.  The  same  word  is  used  in 
1  Or.  i.  18,  and  contrasted  with  airdKkvfuvoi^  '*  those  that  are  perish- 
ing." 

III.  19,  20 :  ^*  that  so  (piring)  there  may  come  (tXdoxrc)  seasons  of  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  arid  that  he  may  send  (airocrrciXy) 
the  Christ  (rov  X/o.),  who  hath  been  appointed  (^trpoKix^tpurfitvov)  for 
you;"  instead  of  ^tohen  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come.  •  .  .  And  he 
shall  send  Jesus  Christ  which  before  was  preached  (irpoKiinipvyfiivov) 
unto  you." 

Both  verbs  depend  upon  otnogf  which  never  means  when.  The  Author- 
ized Version  and  older  English  versions  were  misled  by  the  Vulgate  (ut 
cum  venerifU),  The  season  of  refreshing  refers  to  the  second  coming  of 
the  Messiah. 

III.-  21 :  *'  Until  the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things ;"  for  **  restitution^ 
(from  the  Vulgate). 

The  word  airoKaTawamq  refers  to  the  general  renovation  of  the  world 
at  the  glorious  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Compare  Matt.  xvii.  11  (airoKa- 
Tafrrfitrei  Travra),  and  xix.  28  (^v  ry  vaXivyivttri^')* 

XII.  4:  "Passover;"  for  "Easter." 

The  Jewish  festival  is  meant.  Easter  is  of  medisBval  Germanic  origin, 
but  was  regarded  as  the  precise  equivalent  for  Passover.  Luther  made 
the  same  mistake  (fistern),  and  the  German  Revisers  did  not  correct  it. 

XVII.  22 :  "  Ye  are  somewhat  superstitious"  (margin, "  Or,  religious") ; 
for  "ye  are  too  superstitious"  (from  Tjmdale). 

Paul  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  and  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
begin  his  address  to  the  Athenian  philosophers  with  an  insult  rather  than 
a  captatio  benevolentice.  SfKridaifiovitrTipoi  (the  comparative  of  Beitrtdai- 
fitav,  literally,  "demon-dreading,"  but  almost  equivalent  to  our  "  God-fear- 
ing"), is  ambiguous,  but  is  no  doubt  used  here  in  a  good  sense  to  designate 
the  scrupulous  religiosity  of  the  Athenians  in  erecting  an  altar  for  an  un- 
known god,  lest  they  might  neglect  one.  The  American  suggestion  is 
still  better,  "very  religious."  We  might  say  "over-religious,"  for  the 
comparative  intensifies  rather  than  weakens  ("  somewhat ")  the  idea.  In 
the  same  address,  "What  (o)  ye  worship  in  ignorance"  (unknowingly, 
a-/tfoov%rng)t  for  "  whom  (ov)  ye  ignorantly  worship."  Compare  John  iv. 
22 :  "  Ye  (Samaritans)  worship  that  which  ye  know  not." 

XX.-28:  "Bishops"  (l^tfficoirovg),  for  "ore»'«ecr*." 

This  important  change  (ignored  by  Hurophr}*)  is  required  by  con- 
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Bistency  with  the  unirorm  rendering  of  the  word  in  Philippians  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  bishops  (overseers)  Imd 
presbyters  (elders)  in  the  apostolic  age  were  identical.  The  same  officer^ 
at  EphesuB,  who  are  here  called  ivitncoTrot,  are  in  ver.  17  called  irptaflvrepoi. 
The  change  was  strongly  urged  by  the  American  Committee  upon  the 
English  Revisers. 

XXI.  15:  '*We  took  up  our  baggage;"  instead  of  "carriages,"  which 
formerly  had  the  passive  sense,  "  the  thing  carried." 

XXVI. '28:  "  With  but  little  persuasion  (iv  dXiyift)  thou  wouldest  fain 
make  me  a  Christian." 

The  Authorized  Version,  *^A  Imosi  [from  the  Geneva  Version  and  Beza's 
propemodum'\  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  gives  very  good 
sense,  and  has  furnished  the  text  for  many  excellent  sermons;  but  is 
against  the  Greek,  both  classic  and  Hellenistic,  though  supported  by 
Chrj'BOStom,  Luther  (es  fehlet  nicht  vieQ,  and  Grotius.  "Almost"  would 
require  rrap'  6\lyov  or  6Xiyot;.  It  assumes,  moreover,  that  Agrippa,  a 
most  frivolous  character,  was  in  earnest  and  on  the  very  point  of  conver- 
sion, which  is  contradicted  by  his  later  history*  The  phrase  ip  dXiytft 
means  "in  a  little,"  and  this  may  be  understood  either  in  a  temporal 
sense, "  in  a  short  time,"  or  in  a  quantitative  sense,  "  in  a  few  words  "  (as 
Eph.  iii.  3).  The  former  is  preferred  by  Neander,  De  Wette,  Hackett, 
and  is  suggested  by  the  American  Committee  as  a  marginal  alternative; 
the  latter  is  the  interpretation  of  Meyer  ("  mit  wen^em  uben-edesf  du  mich 
ein  Christ  zu  werden "),  Lechler  (in  Lange),  Wendt,  Plumptre,  etc.,  and 
corresponds  better  to  the  quantitative  iv  fitydXtit  in  PauVs  answer  (adopted 
by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Uort,  and  English  Revisers,  iur 
stead  of  ev  voWtf).  The  periphrastic  rendering, "  with  little  persuasion  " 
(or  "ej'ort")^  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trans- 
late the  terse  and  sententious  Greek.  Agrippa  spoke  ironically,  or  per- 
haps in  playful  courtesy ;  at  all  events  evasively. 

The  change  in  ver.  28  requires  a  corresponding  change  in  Paul's  answer, 
ver.  29 :  "  whether  with  little  or  with  much  "  (icai  iv  oAiy^  jcat  iv  fiiyaXtfi), 
for  "almost  and  altogether"  (also  from  the  Geneva  Version).  The  Re- 
vised Version  requires  the  supply  of  the  word  persuasion.  The  American 
Committee  suggests  in  the  margin,  "  Or,  both  in  little  and  in  great,  t.  e.,  in 
all  respects."  The  exquisite  courtesy  of  Paul's  answer  is  obvious  whether 
Agrippa  was  in  earnest  or  not,  and  all  the  more  striking  if  he  was  not. 

Romans. 

1. 18 :  "  Who  hold  down  [or  better,  "  hinder,"  le  a  r  ex^vrwv]  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness;"  instead  o{"hold" 
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The  preposition  Kdrd  in  the  verb  has  the  sense  of  suppressing;  not  of 
holding  fast;  compare  Luke  iv.  42;  2  Thess.  ii.  6. 

III.  25 :  "Because of  the  passing  over  [or^prsBtermission,  did  r^v  irdpe- 
ffiv,  from  vapirjfUy  to  let  pass]  of  sins  done  aforetime ;"  instead  of  '*  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  passed/'     Ompare  Acts  xviu  30;  Heb.  ix.  15. 

The  praetennission  {irdpiaig)  of  sins  is  an  act  of  God*s  long-suffering  or 
forbearance  (dvoxn)i  remission  (d^sffig)  an  act  of  God's  mercy  (x^pig) ; 
the  former  is  a  postponement,  the  latter  a  granting,  of  pardon.  The 
Vulgate,  Luther,  and  Beza  confounded  the  two. 

V.  12 :  "For  that  all  sinned;"  instead  of  "have  sinned." 

The  aorist  (ijfiaprov)  points  to  a  definite  act  in  the  past,  whether  this 
be  the  potential  fall  of  all  men  in  Adam,  or  the  actual  fall  of  each  de- 
scendant. The  Revisers  ought  to  have  made  the  same  correction  in  iii. 
23. 


V.  15 :  "  But  not  as  the  trespass  (rb 
vapdTrTU)fAa)f  so  also  is  the  free 
gift  (t6  xdpi(T/ia}»  For  if  by  the 
trespass  of  the  one  (rot)  evoq)  the 
many  died  (ol  TroXXoi  dirk^a- 
vov),  much  more  did  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  gift  by  the  grace 
of  the  one  man  (tov  ivoo  dv^p^j 
Jesus  Christ,  abound  unto  the 

16  many  {jtig  rovg  woXXowc).  And 
not  as  through  one  that  sinned, 
80  is  the  gift:  for  the  judgement 
came  of  one  unto  condemnation, 
but  the  free  gift  came  of  many 

17  trespasses  untojustification.  For 
if,  by  the  trespass  of  the  one  (tov 
ivog^f  death  reigned  through  the 
one ;  much  more  shall  they  that 
receive  th^  abundance  of  grace 
and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness 
reign  in  life  through  the  one,  even 

18  Jesus  Christ.  So  then  as  through 
one  trespass  the  judgement  came 
unto  all  men  to  condemnation; 
even  so  through  one  act  of  right- 
eousness (^i'  ivbg  SiKaii/jfiaTog') 
the  free  gift  came  unto  all  men 


V.  15 :  "  But  not  as  the  offence,  so 
also  is  the  free  gift :  for  if  through 
the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead: 
much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one 
man  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded 
unto  many. 


16.  And  not  as  t^  was  by  one  thajt 
sinned,  so  is  the  gift:  for  the  judg- 
ment was  by  one  to  condemnation : 
but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences 
unto  justification. 

17.  For  if  by  one  man's  offence 
death  reigned  by  one,  much  more 
they  which  receive  abundance  of 
grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteous* 
ness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 
Christ. 

18.  Therefore  as  by  the  offence 
of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation:  even  so  by  the 
righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift 
came  upon  all  men  unto  justification 
of  life. 


29 
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19.  For  as  by  one  man's  disobe- 
dience many  were  made  sinners:  so 
by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many 
be  made  righteous." 


19 to  justification  of  life.  For  as 
through  the  one  man's  disobe- 
dience the  many  (ol  iroXXoi) 
were  made  sinners,  even  •  so 
through  the  obedience  of  the  one 
'  shall  the  many  (ol  iroXXoQ  be 
made  righteous." 

The  important  improvements  here  are  apparent  at  once  to  every  reader 
of  the  Greek,  The  chief  defect  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  the  omission 
of  the  definite  article  before  '*  many/'  whereby  a  false  distinction  is  created 
between  many  and  few f  instead  of  the  real  distinction  between  the  many— 
i,  e,j  all  (=)ravreCf  compare  ver.  18  and  1  Cor.  xv.  22)  and  the  one  (6  elc). 
The  whole  force  of  Paul's  argument  is  weakened,  and  a  narrow  particu- 
larism  substituted  for  a  grand  universalism.  For  in  this  wonderful  section 
(verses  12-21),  which  may  be  called  a  grand  outline  of  a  philosophy  of  his* 
toiy,  Paul  draws  t^bold  parallel  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam,,  be- 
tween the  universal  reign  of  sin  and  death  introduced  by  the  one  and  the 
universal  reign  of  righteousness  and  life  brought  to  light  by  the  other;  and 
he  emphasizes  by  the  repeated  *'  much  more  "  (iroWtf  ftaAXov,  a  dynamic 
plus)  the  greater  efficacy  or  more  abundant  power  of  the  second  Adam, 
whose  gain  far  exceeds  the  loss.  The  same  parallel  is  brought  out  more 
briefly  in  1  Cor.  xv.  22:  "As  in  Adam  all  (iravref;')  die,  so  also  in  Christ 
shall  all  (wavTig)  be  made  alive."  Paul  does  not  indeed  teach  an  actual 
salvation  of  all  men^for  that  depends  on  moral  conditions,  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  individual,  and  is  a  matter  of  the  future  known  to  God — but 
he  does  teach  here  a  universalism  of  divine  intention  and  divine  provision 
for  salvation,  or  the  inherent  power  and  intrinsic  sufficiency  of  Christ's 
atonement  to  save  all  sinners.  All  men  may  be  saved,  God  loiUs  all  men 
to  be  saved,  Christ  is  abundantly  aJbk  to  save  all,  but  only  those  will  be 
saved  who  accept  Christ's  salvation  by  a  living  faith.  See  Lange  on 
RomanSf  p.  171  sqq.,  where  these  questions  are  fully  discussed.  Light- 
foot  (on  Revision^  p.  97)  quotes  a  good  remark  from  Bentley,  who  pleads 
for  the  correct  rendering,  and  says:  "  By  this  accurate  version  some  hurt- 
ful  mistakes  about  partial  redemption  and  absolute  reprobation  had  been 
happily  prevented.  Our  English  readers  had  then  seen,  what  several  of 
the  fathers  saw  and  testified,  that  ol  TroXXoi,  the  many^  in  an  antithesis  to 
the  one,  are  equivalent  to  wavreg,  allf  in  ver.  12,  and  comprehend  the 
whole  multitude,  the  entire  species  of  mankind,  exclusive  only  of  the  om,^ 
In  several  other  places  the  omission  of  the  article  by  the  Authorized 
Version  before  iroXXoi  changes  the  sense  materially — e.^.,  Matt.  xxiv.  12; 
1  Cor.  ix.  4.  -     * 
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VI.  2:  "  Wd  who  died  (dfriEdavofiev)  to  sin,  how  shall  we  lUiy  longer 
live  therein;"  for  **How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,"  etc 

The  apostle  refers  to  a  definite  act  in  the  past,  namely,  that  critical 
turning-point  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  (verses  3  and  4)  when  the 
Christians  renounced  sin  and  consecrated  themselves  to  God.  The  Au- 
thorized Version  substitutes  a  state  for  an  act,  and  makes  the  question 
superfluous.  The  same  neglect  of  the  aorist  in  ver.  4  (cn/vcrd^ijftcv), 
6  (ffwtffravpiiJ^),  7  (dTro^avc^v),  8  (^dire^dvofuv);  also  viL  6;  2  Cor.  v. 
14;  Col.  ii.  20;  iii.  1,  3. 

VI.  5 :  "If  we  have  become  united  with  him  bv  the  likeness  of  his 
death ;"  for  "  have  been  planted  together.''* 

The  Authorized  Version,  following  the  Vulgate  {c'omplantati)^  mistook 
the  etymology  of  ovfA(pvToit  literally  grovm  together,  which  comes  from 
^vitf,  to  grow,  not  from  ^vrevuf,  to  plant.  Compare  Heb.  xii.  15  (pil^a 
mKpiag_^vov<rq,  a  root  of  bittf mests  springing  up). . 

VI.  17 :  "  To  that  form  [or,  pattern]  of  teaching  whereunto  ye  were  de- 
livered "  {tig  OP  irapido^riTt  rvirov  Oidaxnc)  *  ^or  "  form  of  doctrine  which 
was  delivered  unto  you." 

The  Apostolic  teaching  is  represented  as  a  mould  or  pattern  after  which 
the  Christians  were  to  be  fashioned.  Beza :  *'  JIoc  dicendi  genus  magnam 
guandam  emphasin  habere  videtur,  Ita  enim  signijicaiur  evangelicam 
doctrinam  quasi  instar  typi  cuiusdam  esse,  cui  veluti  immittamur,  ut  Hus 
figures  conformetnur,  et  totam  istam  transjbrmaiionem  aliunde  venire,** 

XIL  2:  **Be  not  fashioned  (frvtrxflt^ariZea^) according  to  this  world; 
but  be  ye  transformed  (jitraftopipova^e)  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind ;" 
for  "  be  not  conformed  ,  .  ,  but  be  ye  transformed^ 

The  Authorized  Version  is  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  original  by 
introducing  a  beautiful  play  on  words,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  accuracy  and 
the  special  adaptation  of  the  first  verb  to  the  changing  and  transitory 
fashion  ((rx^/ia)  of  this  world.    Compare  1  Cor.  vil  31  {napdyn  rb  axnfia 

TOV  KOafJLOV  TOVTOV), 

XIII.  2:  "They  that  withstand  shall  receive  to  themselves  judgment^' 
(icjoc/ia) ;  for  "  They  that  resist,  shall  .  .  .  damnation.** 

According  to  the  usual  sense  of  damnation,  the  Authorized  Version 
would  send  to  hell  all  rebels  to  any  existing  political  government  (t^ov- 
aid),  however  bad,  and  the  passage  has  often  been  abused  by  tyrants,  who 
never  look  at  the  other  apostolic  precept  that  "  we  must  obey  God  rather 
than  men"  (Acts  v.  29).  Paul,  of  course,  has  reference  only  to  temporal 
punishment  by  the  civil  power.  The  Authorized  Version  uses  danrnation 
(eleven  times),  dajamed  (three  times),  damnable  (once,  2  Pet.  ii.  1),  for  judg- 
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mentf  condetnnationf  etc.  Compare  Rom.  xiv.  23 ;  1  Or.  xi.  29;  1  Tim.  t. 
12 ;  Mark  xik  40 ;  Luke  xx.  47.  In  the  Revised  Version  these  words 
never  occur,  but  are  replaced  by  eondemnation,judgmentf  condemned, judged^ 
destructive  (2  Pet.  iL  1). 

Ck>RINTHIANS. 

1  Cor.  iv.  4:  ''I  know  nothing  against  myself"  (tfiavriji  ffuvoida")]  for 
"  by  myself"    A  misleading  archaism. 

XI.  29:  "He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  [unworthily,  compare  ver. 27], 
eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  (KpTfAa)  unto  himself,  if  he  discern  (Gr. 
discriminate)  not  the  body;"  for  *^ damnation^* 

The  same  mischievous  archaism  as  Rom.  xiiL  2  and  in  other  passages. 
The  apostle  does  not  mean  to  damn  every  unworthy  communicant,  but  to 
warn  them  of  temporal  judgments  and  punishments,  such  as  divers  dis- 
eases (see  ver.  80). 

XIII.  In  this  wonderful  chapter,  'Move**  (dyamf)  has  been  substituted 
for  "  charity  '*  (from  the  Latin  cai-itas),  to  the  great  offence  of  multitudes 
of  Bible  readers.  The  change  was  absolutely  required  by  the  restricted 
sense  which  "charity"  has  assumed  (t. e.,  active  benevolence  towards  the 
needy  and  suffering),  and  which  is  inapplicable  to  the  ever-enduring  char* 
acter  of  the  greatest  of  Christian  graces  (compare  ver.  8).  Besides,  ver.  3 
would  be  a  flat  contradiction ;  for  to  bestow  all  one's  goods  to  feed  the 
poor  is  the  greatest  exercise  of  charity.  Tyndale  and  the  older  versions 
used  love,  a  word  as  sacred  as  the  other,  besides  being  a  strong  Saxoii 
monosyllable.  Yea,  it  expresses  the  very  essence  of  God  himself.  Who 
would  think  of  changing  such  passages  as  "God  is  love,"  "Love  your 
neighbor,"  "Love  one  another,"  "Love  the  brethren,"  etc  In  all  these 
and  many  other  cases  the  substitution  of  charity  and  have  chaiify  would 
weaken  the  force.  It  has  been  objected  that  "  faith,  hope,  charity  "  of  the 
old  version  sounds  more  rhythmical  than  "faith,  hope,  love;"  of  the  new; 
but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  habit.  Good  rhetorical  taste  will  ultimately 
decide  in  favor  of  the  strong  monosyllabic  trio. 

2  Cor.  V.  14 :  "  One  died  (dm^avev)  for  all,  therefore  all  died  "  (aTrl- 
^avov)  ;  for  "  If  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead." 

The  same  serious  mistake  by  neglect  of  the  aorist  as  in  Rom.  vi.  2  and 
often.  Paul  assumes  that  potentially  all  Christians  died  with  Christ  on 
the  cross  to  sin,  and  rose  again  to  a  new  life  in  God.  He  means  an  act  of 
death  to  sin,  not  a  state  of  death  through  sin. 

VIII.  1 :  "  We  make  known  to  you  the  grace  of  God ;"  for  "  We  do  you 
to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God." 

An  obsolete  phrase,  whicb  meant  "  to  cause  to  know.** 
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Galatians. 

11.20:  "I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ  (^evvetrravpiofiai,  at  the 
time  of  my  conversion) ;  yet  I  live  (J^d  Sk) ;  and  yet  no  longer  I  (ovreri 
lyw,  with  a  comma  after  ol),  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;"  for  "  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ.    Nwertheless,  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 

The  '*  nevertheless,"  which  is  not  represented  in  Greek,  makes  the 
passage  contradictory.  But  I  agree  with  the  American  Committee  that 
the  Revisers  ought  to  have  put  their  marginal  rendering  into  the  text — 
namely,  ^'  and  it  is  no  longer  I  that  live  (^w  bl  ovketi  lyiSt,  without  a 
comma),  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.**  At  his  conversion  Paul  was  crucified 
and  died  to  the  law  (afrs^avov,  not  " am  dead"  ver.  19),  according  to  his 
old  man  of  sin  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  but  he  rose  with  Christ,  who  was 
henceforth  his  very  life ;  he  had  no  longer  a  separate  existence,  but  was 
identified  with  Christ  dwelling  in  him  as  the  all-controlling  principle. 
Compare  iii.  27 ;  iv.  19 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  6 ;  Col.  iii.  4.  Yet  this  life-union  with 
Christ  is  not  a  pantheistic  absorption  of  the  personality  of  the  believer; 
hence  the  explanatory  clause  in  the  same  verse :  **  and  that  life  which  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh  "  (t.  e.,  in  this  bodily,  temporal  form  of  exbtence)  "  I 
live  in  faith,"  etc 

lY.  13 :  "  Because  of  an  infirmity  of  the  flesh  (^i*  daHvuav  rrjc  trapKog) 
I  preached  the  gospel  unto  you,"  instead  of  ^throvgh  infirmity"  (which 
would  require  ^i'  affd'ci'ciac}- 

The  physical  infirmity  was  the  occasion,  not  the  condition,  of  PauFs 
preaching  to  the  Galatians.  The  passage  throws  some  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  mysterious  disease  of  Paul,  which  he  calls  his  **  thorn  in  the 
flesh."  Compare  2  Cor.  xii.  7-9,  and  the  commentaries  (e.^.,  the  Excursus 
of  Lightfoot,  and  in  my  Ccmmeatary), 

YI.  11 :  *'See  with  how  large  letters  (or,  characters,  irrfXiKotg  ypafifia^ 
aiv)  I  have  written  unto  you  with  mine  own  hand ;"  instead  of"  how  large 
a  Uiler:' 

Paul  refers  to  his  peculiar,  large-sized  (perhaps  bold  and  awkward) 
handwriting,  not  to  the  contents.  The  Authorized  Yersion  would  require 
the  accusative,  ypafifiara. 

From  the  Rbmaining  Books. 

PhiL  ii.  6,  7 :  **  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  counted  it  not  a  prize 
{apvayfioVf  a  thirty  to  be  grasped)  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God,  but 
emptied  himself"  (eavrbv  tKivtaai) ;  for  *'  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God :  but  made  hinlself  of  no  reputation," 

This  locus  classicus  on  the  important  doctrine  of  the  kenosis  of  the 
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Logos  is  far  better  rendered  than  in  the  Authorized  Yersion,  though 
there  was  much  dispute  about  a  proper  equiyalent  for  apirayfiog.     See 
the  American  note,  and  the  Commentaries. 
Phil  ii.  10 :  *'  In  the  name  of  Jesus"  {Iv  r^  6v6fiaTt) ;  for  '<  at  the  name." 

PhiL  iiu  20 :  *<  Our  citizenship  (iroKirevfia)  is  in  heaven ;"  for  ^  our  con* 
vertaiion  "  (in  the  obsolete  sense  for  conduct), 

PhiL  iii,  21 :  ^*  Who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation 
(to  ffiafia  Ttj^  TavuvuHreta^),  that  it  may  be  conformed  (avfifiopipov)  to 
the  body  of  his  glory  f  for  **  who  shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it  may 
he/atkioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body/' 

The  body  of  the  believer,  far  from  being  vile,  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  passes,  like  Christ,  through  two  stages — a  state  of  hu- 
miliation, and  a  state  of  exaltation  or  glory  beginning  with  the  resurrection. 

1  Tim.  V.  4 :  "  If  any  widow  hath  children  or  grandchildren"  (Jticyova) ; 
instead  of  **  nephews,"  in  the  obsolete  sense. 

-  1  Tim.  vi,  6 :  ^'  Supposing  that  godliness  is  a  way  of  gftin;"  instead  of 
'^  gain  is  godliness."  The  Authorized  Version  turns  the  subject  into  the 
predicate  and  makes  nonsense  or  bad  sense. 

1  Tim.  vi.  10 :  **  The  love  of  money  is  a  root  (pt^a,  without  the  article) 
of  all  kinds  of  evil ;"  for  "  the  root  of  all  evil." 

There  are  other  roots  of  all  kinds  of  evil  besides  love  of  money. 

Heb.  iL  16 :  "  Not  of  angels  doth  he  take  held,  but  he  taketh  hold  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham ;"  for  '*  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  o/" angels:  but  be 
took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham." 

Here  the  Authorized  Version  makes  (besides  the  wrong  punctuation) 
two  errors,  changing  both  the  tense  (tTrtXa/x/Savcrat)  and  the  meaning 
of  the  verb,  as  if  it  referred  to  the  incarnation.  ifriXanfidvia^ai  in  the 
middle  and  with  the  genitive  has  the  sense,  to  take  by  the  handy  to  helpf 
and  corresponds  to  the  deliverance  spoken  of  in  ver.  15,  and  to  *^  succour*' 
(J3or)^iiaai)f  ver.  18.  See  the  ehiborate  note  of  Bleek  given  by  Alford  xn  loc.' 
[  Heb.ix.  27 :  **  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  cometh 
judgment "  {Kpiaig) ;  instead  of  "  the  judgment." 

The  definite  article  would  point  to  the  general  judgment  at  the  end 
of  the  world.  * 

Heb.  xi.  13 :  **  Having  seen  them  and  greeted  them  [the  promises]  from 
afar  "  (jaffiratrafuvoi) ;  instead  of  "  embraced  them." 

1  Pet.  iiL  21 :  *'  The  interrogation  (intpitiTiifid)  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God ;".  instead  of  " the  answer" 

Whatever  be  the 'sense  of  this  difficult  passage,  liiripwTtifia  cannot 
meait  an  answer,  but  most  mean  inquiry  or  seeking  after  God. 


J 
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Rev.  vi.  6-9 :  " Living  creatures "  (^wa) ;  for  " beasts" 
Til  is  change  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  fouf  representatives  of  the 
^vhole  creation  before  the  throne  of  God  from  the  two  antichristiau  beasts 
(^pia)  of  the  abyss,  Eev.  xi.  7 ;  xiii.  1 ;  and  several  other  passages  down 
to  XX.  10. 

V  * 

TDE   ENGLISH   STYLE  OF  THE   REVISION. 

:  A  good  translation,  must  be  both  true  and  free, 
faithful  and  idiomatic.  It  is  not  a  photograph  made 
by  mechanical  process,  but  a  portrait  by  the  hand 
of  an  artist.  It  is  not  simply  a  transfer  from  one 
language  to  another,  but  a  vernacular  reproduction, 
in  the  very  spirit  of  the  writer,  and  reads  like  an 
original  work.  This  requires  full  mastery  of  the 
two  languages  and  intelligent  sympathy  with  the 
subject.  Only  a  poet  can  reproduce  Homer  or  Yer^ 
giJ,  only  a  philosopher  can  translate  Plato  or  Aris- 
totle, only,  an  orator  can  do  justice  to  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero,  The  best  versions  of  the  Bible  are  from 
men  who  most  heartily  believed  in  the  Bible  and 
were  inspired  by  its  genius. 

The  Eevisers,  in  obedience  to  their  rules  and  to 
public  sentiment,  have  faithfully  adhered .  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Authorized  Version,  which  is  classical 
English  from  the  golden  age  of  English  literature, 
and  has  indelibly  impressed  itself  upon  the  memory 
and  heart  of  two  great  nations.  The  Bevision  has 
the  familiar  ring  and  flavor  of  the  old  version,  an4 
whole  chapters  may  be  read  without  perceiving  the 
difference  between  the  two. 

But  some  changes  were  imperatively. required  b^ 
faithfulness,  consistency,  and  the  progress  of  the 
English  language.  .  Fidelity,  to  the.  original  liiust 
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overrule  fidelity  to  the  vernacular  in  translating  the 
Oracles  of  God.  The  Apostles  did  not  write  clas- 
sical Greek,  but  the  then  prevailing  Greek  of  the 
common  people;  and  translators  have  no  right  to 
improve  it,  or  to  break  up  the  long  and  often  anaco- 
luthic  periods  of  Paul  {e.g,^  Eph.  i.  3-14)  into  short, 
smooth  sentences,  although  these  would  be  more 
congenial  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language. 

1.  Archaisms.  —  Every  living  language  cliaDges 
more  or  less  by  throwing  out  old  words,  adopting 
new  words,  and  modifying  the  meaning  of  words, 
sometimes  turning  the  sense  into  the  very  opposite. 
Obsolete  words  and  phrases  ought  to  be  removed 
from  a  popular  version  for  practical  use,  and  replaced 
by  intelligible  equivalents.  The  people's  Bible  is  not 
a  museum  of  linguistic  antiquities  and  curiosities^ 
It  is  not  a  herbarium,  but  a  flower-garden.  The  sa- 
cred authors  wished  to  be  understood  by  their  hear- 
ers and  readers,  and  wrote  in  the  language  familiar 
to  their  contemporaries,  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as 
they  could.  They  used  no  antiquated  words  and 
phrases.  The  Hebraisms  of  the  Greek  Testament 
are  no  exception,  for  they  were  unavoidable  for  He- 
brew ideas,  and  were  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Septuagint. 

But  there  is  a  diflference  between  what  is  anti- 
quated and  what  is  antique^  or  between  the  obsolete 
and  the  old.  One  class  of  archaisms  is  obscure 
and  misleading,  the  other  is  clear  and  harmless. 
The  English  Revisers  removed  the  former,  but  re- 
tained and  even  increased  the  latter;  the  American 
Eevisers  would  prefer .  modern  forms  of  speech 
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throughout,  and  have  put  their  protest  to  a  number 
of  remaining  archaisms  on  record  in  the  Appendix 
(Classes  of  Passages,  No.  VII.).  In  this  difference 
the  two  Companies  represent  the  diverging  tastes 
of  two  nations ;  yet  there  is  a  dissenting  minority 
in  England  which  sympathizes  with  the  American 
Committee.  One  reason  why  the  English  Revisere, 
the  majority  of  whom  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, more  closely  adhere  to  archaic  forms,  is  the 
daily  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  has 
the  same  idiom  as  King  James's  Bible  and  is  its  in- 
separable companion.  The  American  Episcopalians 
have  submitted  it  to  a  modernizing  recension,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Convention  of  1801. 

(1.)  Misleading  Archaisms. — The  two  Commit- 
tees were  unanimo.usly  of  the  opinion  that  these 
should  be  removed,  and  differed  only  as  to  their 
precise  number.  The  following  is  a  list  of  obsolete 
words  in  the  Authorized  Version,  and  their  substi- 
tutes in  the  Kevised  Version  of  the  New  Testament; 

^^  Atonemeatf^  in  the  sense  of  *' reconciliation,"  Eom.  v.  12  (compare  %\. 
15 ;  2  Or.  v.  18, 19).  Etyniologically  *'  at-one^^nent "  is  a  correct  rendering 
of  KardXkayi],  but  theologically  it  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  expiation 
OT propitiation  (tXatr/ioc,  1  John  ii.  2;  iv.  10;  'iXatniiptoVf  Rom.  iii.  25). 

"-By-and-fiy,"  for  "immediately"  or  "forthwith"  (fw^c  or  «v^«wc), 
Matt  xiii.  21 ;  Mark  vi.  25 ;  Luke  xvii.  7 ;  xxi.  9. 

**i5y  myself,"  for  "against  myself,"  1  Cor.  iv.  4. 

" Carriages"  for  " baggage,"  Acts  xxi.  15. 

«  Coasts"  (ppiOf  fikpn,  x<^pa),  for  "  borders,"  "  parts,"  "countn-,"  Matt 
ii.  16 ;  xvL  13 ;  xix.  1 ;  Mark  viL  31 ;  Acts  xix.  1 ;  xxvi.  20. 

^Conversation"  (^draorpo^rf),  in  the  sense  of  "conduct,"  or  "manner 
of  life,"  Gal.  i.  18;  Eph.  iv.  22;  Phil.  i.  27;  Heb.  xiii.  5;  James  iii.  13; 
I  Pet  i.  15 ;  ii.  12 ;  iii.  1, 2, 16 ;  2  Pet  ii.  7 ;  iii.  11.  In  Phil.  iii.  20  "  con- 
versation "  is  replaced  by  "  citizenship  "  (TroXircv/ia). 

^Darnn"  and ^^ Damnation" for " condemn," " condemnation," or  "Judg« 
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ment,"  Rom.  xiii.  2;  1  (}or.  xi.  29.  ^^ DanmabU'*  has  been  replaced  by 
*'  destructive  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  1). 

**  Diddut,''  for  «  didst,"  Acts  vii.  28. 

"  To  fetch  a  compau,*^  for  "  to  make  a  circuit,"  or  "to  go  round,"  Acts 
xxviiL  18. 

♦^  ^«,"  for  "  its,"  Matt.  v.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  88,  etc 

"Horse  biidUs,"  for  "horses'  bridles,"  or  "bridles  of  the  horses,"  Ber. 
xiv.  20.  The  other  form  is  not  a  typographical  error,  but  archaic ;  com- 
pare "  horse  heels,"  Gen.  xlix.  17,  and  "  horse  hoofs,"  Judges  v.  22. 

"/«rtan//y,"  for  "  urgentl}',"  Luke  vii.  4  (owovdaiw^) ;  Acts  xxvL  7  {iv 

**John  Baptist^''  for  "John  the  Baptist,"  Matt.  xiv.  8;  Luke  vii.  2a 
Elsewhere  the  A.  V.  prefixes  the  article. 

"  To  let,''  in  the  sense  "  to  hinder,"  or  "  to  restrain,"  Bom.  i.  13;  2  Thess. 
iu  7.     The  word  means  now  just  the  reverse  ("  to  allow  "). 

"Lewd"  (originally  "ignQnant,"  then  "vicious,"  then  "profligate"), 
Acts  xvii.  5,  "  lewd  fellows,"  now  "  vik  fellows."  Also  "  lewdness,"  Acts 
xviii.  14  ("  wicked  villany  "). 

"  Livefy,"  m  the  sense  of  "  living."   Acts  vii.  38, « lively  ondes ;"  1  Pet. 
i.  3,  "  lively  hope ;"  ii.  6,  "  lively  stones." 
,  «*  Nephews,"  for  "  grandchildren,"  1  Tim.  v.  4. 

"  To  prevent "  (from  prcevemre,  to  come  before"),  for  "  precede,"  1  Thess. 
iv.  15  (pif  fiT^  ^dffutfuv),  or  "  spake  first,"  Matt^  xvii.  25  (wpoi^mnv 
avrov)^    Now  the  verb  has  just  the  opposite  meaning,  "  to  hinder." 
-  "Proper,"  for  "beautiful,"  Heb.  xi.  23  (atrrciov,  of  Moses,  "a  goodly 
child"). 

"  Room,"  in  the  sense  of  "  place,"  Luke  xiv.  7,  etc. 

"  To  do  to  wit,"  for  "  to  make  known,"  2  Cor.  viii.  1. 

" Sometimes,"  for  "some  time,"  •*.  e.,  once,  formerly,  feph.  v*8. 

«  Thought,"  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  "  anxiety."  Matt.  vi.  26 :  "  Be  not 
anxious,"  for  "take  no  thought"  (/«^  fieptfivare)*  Compare  PhiL  iv;6, 
where  the  Authorized  Version  renders  the  same  Greek  verb  by  "  Be  care- 
ful  for  nothing,"  which  is  consistently  rendered  in  the  Revised  Version, 
"  In  nothing  be  anxious," 

"  Ware  of"  (literally,  wary,  cautious),  for  "aware  of,"  Matt.  xxiv.  30; 
Acts  xiv.  6 ;  but  retained  in  2  Tim.  iv.  15. 

We  add  two  more  archaisms  which  have  been  re-" 
tained  in  the  Eevised  Version,  but  against  the  pro- 
test of  the  American  Committee : 
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*^  Ckargerj"  in  the  seose  of  a.  '^buge  dish  **  or  *'  platter,**  Matt.  xlv.  8 ; 
Mark  vi.  25,  28.  The  American  Committee  proposed  "  platter  "  (in  their 
notes  on  Mark  vi.  25).  "  Charger  "  is  now  almost  exclusively  used  of  a 
war-horse. 

** To  hale^^  and  "haling"  in  the  sense  *' to  drag"  {haul)j  Luke  xii.  68; 
Acts  viii.  8.    Entirely  antiquated  in  America. 

Some  intelligible  words  also  have  disappeared 
from  the  Revised  Version  and  are  replaced  by  more 
accurate  renderings  —  ^,  g.,  banquetings,  hishcfpriCj 
hoMleSj  hottomlei88  pit,  irdwlersy  damn^  damnation 
(replaced  by  condemn^  condemnation)^ flux^heretical^ 
hinder-part  {stem)^  piUow^  stuffy  whore^nonger  (five 
times,  replaced  hy  fornicaior^  consistent  with  other 
passages),  witchcraft  (Gal.  v.  20,  replaced  by  sorcery ^ 

^apjuidKHa), 

(2.)  Innocent  archaisms  are  words  and  gram- 
matical forms  which  have  gone  out  of  use,  but  do 
not  affect  the  sense,  and  have  become  familiar  to 
the  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  even  carry  with  them 
a  certain  charm  to  a  great  many  people.  Here  be- 
long the  uniform  use  of  the  "^A"  ending  of  the 
verb  {hath  for  has)^  the  very  frequent  use  of  "  which^^ 
(as  applied  to  persons)  for  "  who,"  the  occasional  use 
of  'f  the  which,"  "  they  "  for  "  those,"  "  they  which  " 
and  "  them  which;'"  unto''  for  "  to,^'  "  of"  for  "  by," 
the  old-fashioned  fonns  of  conjugation,  " spalce^' 
" brake;'  "drave^'  "digged;'  "holpen;'  "stricken;' 
etc.,  "  throughly  "  for  "  thoroughly,"  "  alway  "  for 
"  always,"  "  howbeit "  for  "  yet "  or  "  however,'^ 
"how  that"  for  "that,"  "far  to"  for  "to,"  "be"  (in 
the  indicative)  for  "are,"  "hewasanhungred"  for  "he 
hungered"  (Matt.  iv.  2;  xii,  1), ^^ whites"  for  "  while" 
(Matt.  V.  25;  Acts  v.  4), "  wot"  for  "know"  (retailed  in 
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Act8iii.l7;vii.40;Rom.xi.2;Phil.i.22),and«W5^" 
for  "  knew  "  (Mark  ix.  6 ;  xiv.  40 ;  Luke  ii.  49,  and  sev- 
eral other  passages),  "  entreat "  for  "  treat,"  "  amhas- 
aage^^  for " embassy"  (Luke xiv.  32;  xix.  14),  ^^enaam- 
ple^^  for  "example"  (Phil.  iii.  17,  and  in  six  other  pas- 
sages), ^^often^'^  used  as  plural  adjective  for  "frequent" 
(1  Tim.  v.  28,  "  thine  often  infirmities"),  "iw^  and 
if^^  (1  Pet.  iii.  14 ;  changed  in  three  other  places). 

Herej  however,  there  is  a  slight  difference  of 
taste  between  the  two  Committees,  as  already  re- 
marked. The  English  Revisers,  representing  an 
ancient  nation  that  is  fond  of  old  things  and  nurses 
its  very  ruins,  naturally  adhere  to  these  archaisms, 
and  have  even  unnecessarily  increased  them ;  *  while 
the  American  Revisers,  who  share  in  the  young, 
fresh,  progressive  spirit  of  their  nationality,  prefer 
to  modernize  the  diction,  deeming  it  unwise  to  per- 
petuate a  conflict  between  the  language  of  the  church 
and  the  language  of  the  school.  They  object  espe- 
cially to  the  use  of  "be"  for  "are"  in  the  indicative, 
and  of  "  which"  for  "  who"  when  applied  to  per- 
sons, as  "  God  which,"  "  Our  Father  which,"  "  Christ 
which,"  "  Abraham  which  is  dead,"  etc.  The  one 
is  just  as  good  old  English  as  the  other  is  good 
new  English,  but  each  in  its  proper  place.  Why 
should  we  censure  a  boy  for  violation  of  grammar 
when  he  imitates  the  language  of  the  Bible  ?  The 
demonstrative  that  is  the  old  English  relative  and 
the  most  common  in  Wiclif,  but  was  often  replaced 


*  E,  g,,  they  have  introduced  the  archaic  "howbeit"  in  many  passages 
for  " but,"  "yet/'  "nevertheless/'  " notwithstanding/'  or,  be  it  as  it  may. 
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in  the  Elizabethan  age  by  "which"  and  "who,"  and 
is  now  again  used  as  a  relative,  sometimes  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  sometimes  with  a  slightly  defining 
force.  "  Which^^  was  originally  an  adjective  {qucUiSy 
"of  what  quality"),  and  was  used  of  all  genders  and 
both  numbers,  but  is  now  confined  by  all  good  writers 
to  the  neuter  gender  and  also  used  as  an  interroga- 
tive. "  TFAo"  (suiy  oc,  welcher)  was  indiscriminately 
used  for  "  that "  and  "  which,"  but  is  now  confined 
to  pereons  of  either  sex  and  in  both  numbers.  The 
Revisers  have  often  changed  "which"  into  "who" 
or  "  that,"  according  to  euphony  and  English  taste, 
and  thus  conceded  the  principle;  but  sometimes 
they  are  strangely  inconsistent  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, as  Matt.  vii.  24, "  every  one  which  heareth,"  but 
in  verse  26,  "  every  one  that  heareth  ;"  Col.  iv.  11, 
"Jesus,  WwcA  is,"  and  in  the  next  verse,  "Epaphras, 
who  is"  (following  in  both  cases  the  Authorized 
Version).  But  matters  of  national  taste  and  habit 
are  very  tenacious.' 

'  Two  of  the  most  eminent  English  statesmen  (W.  £.  Gladstone,  who  is 
a  devout  Episcopalian,  and  John  Bright,  who  is  a  Friend)  told  me  some 
years  ago  that  they  liked  all  archaic  forms  in  the  Bible,  and  would  rather 
pray  '*  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven  "  than  **  toho  art  in  heaven.'*  But 
the  American  Episcopalians  have  long  since  made  the  change  in  their 
liturgy.  The  German  Lutherans  always  address  God,  not  in  the  more 
correct  modern  style,  "  Uruer  Voter "  (although  Luther  so  translated  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Matt.  vi.  9),  but  in  the  old>fashioned  and  now  ungram- 
matical  form,  "  Vater  unser"  which  Luther  retained  in  his  Catechism,  in 
accordance  with  the  old  German  and  with  the  Latin  ^*  Pater  noster,'*  The 
Pennsylvania  German  farmers,  when  asked  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  German  Reformed,  reply :  The  Lutherans  pray, 
**  Vctter  unsfr"  and  "  Erlose  uns  vom  Uebel;^'  the  Reformed, "  Unter  Vater ^'^ 
and  '^  Erloae  urn  vom  Bosen,'*   The  English  Lutherans  adopt "  Our  Father," 
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In  this  connection  I  may  mention  another  case 
which  is  not  arcliaic,  but  involves  a  change  of  mean- 
ing as  used  by  the  two  nations.  The  Americans 
wished  to  substitute  "  grain  "  for  "  corn  "  (Malt.  xii. 
1 ;  Mark  ii.  23 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  etc.),  because  "  corn  "  in 
American  English  designates  Indian  corn  or  maize, 
which  was  not  cultivated  in  Palestine;  but  the 
English  still  use  it  in  its  generic  sense,  and  over- 
ruled the  Americans. 

The  Americans  also  repeatedly  protested  in  vain 
against  the  ovorstrong  idiomatic  rendering  of  the 
phrase  of  repulsion  ju?)  yivoiro,  by  "  God  forbidy^ 
which  has  been  retained  from  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion in  all  the  fifteen  passages  where  it  occurs  (Luke 
XX.  16 ;  Bomans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians).  There 
is  neither  "  God  "  nor  "  forbid  "  in  the  original,  and  it 
can  be  suflSciently  rendered  by  such  phrases  as  "  be 
it  not  so,"  "  let  it  never  happen,"  "  by  no  means," 
"far  from  it"  (Luther:  "rfa«  aeifeme^^).  The  pro- 
fane use  of  the  name  of  God  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
and  by  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  {e.  g.^  in  her  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ely :  "  By  God,  I  will  unfrock 
3'ou"),  as  well  as  by  her  successor  James,  should 
receive  no  aid  and  comfort  from  the  English  Bible. 

II.  New  Wobds  Introduced. — While  the  reader 
of  the  Authorized  Version  will  miss  some  old  words, 
he  will  find  a  larger  number  of  new  words.  The 
following  is  a  selection  : 


and  adhere  to  '^  evil ;"  the  English  Reformed  retain  the  address,  bat  dis- 
miss *'the  evil  one;"  both  naturally  foUow  the  Authorized  Version  and 
the  American  custom. 
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'  Abyss,  active,  actually,  advanced,  aforepromised,  aim,  ancient,  anew, 
animals,  announce,  anxiety,  jsnxious,  apparition,  apportioned,  aright, 
•arisen,  ashore,  assassin,  aught,  awe. 

Balance  (in  the  singular),  bank  (rampart),  bathed,  bay,  beach,  befitting, 
believer  (in  the  singular,  1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  the  plural  occurs  twice 
in  the  Authorized  Version),  bereave,  betrothed,  billows,  blows,  boastful, 
bondservant,  boon,  bowl,  boy,  branded,  break  your  fast,  broken  pieces, 
burnish. 

Carousings,  cell,  cellar, 'circuit,  citizenship,  clanging,  cleanness,  coasting, 
collections,  concealed,  conduct  (noun),  confuted,  continency,  copy,  crowd, 
cruse,  crush,  cushion. 

Daring,  dazzling,  deathstroke,  decide,  decision,  define,  defilement,  de- 
meanor, depose,  diadems,  difficulty,  disbelieve,  discharge,  discipline,  dis- 
paragement, dispersion,  dispute,  disrepute,  doomed,  drift,  dysenter}^ 
-  Earnestness,  effulgence,  embarking,  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  21),  emptied, 
enacted,  encourage  and  encouragement,  enrol  and  enrolment,  enslaved, 
ensnare,  epileptic,  explain. 

Faction,  factious,  fainthearted,  fellow-elder,  fickleness,  flute-players, 
foregoing,  foresail,  fureshewed,  forfeit,  foster-brother,  freight,  full-grown. 

Games,  gangrene,  gear,  goad,  goal,  grandchildren,  gratulation. 

Hades,  hardship,  haughty,  healings,  hindrance.  Holy  of  holies,  holy 
ones  (Jude  14),  hyacinth  (in  the  Authorized  Version  "jacinth"). 

Imitate  and  imitators,  implanted,  impostors,  impulse,  indulgence,  inside, 
insolent,  interest,  interposed,  interrogation,  intrusted,  irksome,  its. 

Justice. 

Kinswoman. 

Late,  later,  lawlessness  (2  Thess.  ii.  7 ;  1  John  iii.  4,  avofiia),  lawsuits 
(1  Cor.  vi.  7),  lee,  life-giving,  listening,  love-feasts. 
:    Mantle,  mariners,  meddler,  mess,  midheaven,  mirror,  moored. 

Narrative,  neighborhood,  north-east. 

Onset,  onward,  overboard,  overflow,  overlooked,  over-ripe. 

Pangs,  planks,  plead,  plot,  prsBtorian  guard,  precede,  prejudice,  proba- 
tion, proconsul  (for  deputy),  progress,  prolonged,  pronounce,  put  to  sea. 

Rabble,  race  (generation),  reclining,  refined,  reflecting,  regret,  regular, 
reminded,  rid,  riding,  roll  (noun),  roused,  rudder. 

Sabbath  rest,  sacred,  seemly,  self-control,  senseless,  setting  sail,  shame- 
fastness  (for  shamefacedness;  rather  archaic),  sharers,  shekel,  shrink, 
shudder,  skins  (wine-skins),  sluggish,  snatch,. sojourner,  solid,  somewhere, 
south-east,  springs  (noun),  steersman,  story  (loft),  strict,  strolling,  stupor, 
succeeded,  sum  (verb),  sunrising,  surge,  surpass,  suspense,  swearers. 
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Tablet,  temple -keeper,  tend,  tents,  threshing-floor,  tilled,  toll,  train, 
tranquil,  treated. 

Unapproachable,  unbeliever  (the  plural  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion), unceasing,  undressed,  unfaithful,  unlifted,  unmixed,  unripe,  unsettle, 
unstedfast,  unveiljed,  usefuL 

Victorious,  vinedresser,  vote,  vouchsafed. 

Wallet,  welcome,  wet,  wheel,  wine-bibbings,  wine -skins,  workings, 
world-rulers,  wranglings,  wrong-doer,  wrong-doing. 

III.  Improvements  in  Khythm.  —  Kliy thmical 
flow  and  musical  charm  are  generally  regarded  as 
among  the  great  excellences  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion which  cannot  be  surpassed.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
true  as  a  rule,  but  there  are  not  a  few  exceptions. 
The  ear  may  become  so  used  to  a  favorite  passage 
that  all  sense  of  imperfection  is  lost.  The  following 
are  a  few  specimens  of  improvement  in  rhythm  as 
well  as  in  fidelity : 

Matt.  v.  6. 
Revised  Version.  Authorized  Version. 


Blcsfjed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they 
shall  be  filled. 


Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness:  for 
the}'  shall  be  filled. 


Matt,  a'iii.  32. 
(Compare  Mark  v.  13;  Luke  viii.  33.) 


Revised  Version. 
And  behold,  the  whole  herd  rvshed 
down  the  steep  into  the  sea,  and  per- 
ished in  the  waters. 


Authorized  Version. 
And  behold,  the  whole  herd  of 
swine  ran  violently  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea,  and  perished  in 
the  waters. 


Acts  ii.  20. 


Revised  Version. 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  dark- 
ness. 

And  the  moon  into  blood, 
Before  the  day  of  the  Lord  come. 
That  great  and  notable  day. 


Authorized  Version. 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  dark- 
ness, and  the  moon  into  blood,  be* 
fore  that  great  and  notable  day  of 
the  Lord  come* 
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Col.  I.V.  10. 
Bevised  Version.  Authorized  Version. 

M«rk,  the  cousin  of  Bamabojk        |      Marcus  sister's  son  to  Barnabas. 

2  TuESs.  I.  11. 
Kevised  Version,  Authorized  Version. 


That  our  God  may  count  you 
worthy  of  your  calling,  and  fulfil 
every  desire  of  goodness  and  eveiy 
loork  offaith^  with  power. 


That  our  God  would  count  vou 
worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all 
the  good- pleasure  of  his  goodness^  and 
the  work  of  faith  with  power. 


Revelation  vii.  17. 
Revised  Version.  •  Authorized  Version. 


For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  he  their 
shqfherd,  and  shall  guide  them  unto 
fountains  of  toaters  of  life:  and  God 
shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their 
eves. 


For  the  Lamb,  which  is  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them, 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  foun- 
tains of  waters:  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  aU  tears  from  their  eyes. 


IV.  Grammatical  Irregularities. — A  number 
of  passages  in  the  Revised  Version  are  too  closely 
rendered  from  the  Greek  or  retained  from  the  Au- 
thorized Version  lat  the  e^lpense  of  strict  rules  of 
English  grammar.  These  irregularities  have  been 
violently  assailed,  but  mostly  by  critics  who  are 
either  ignorant  of  Greek,  or  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  version  with  the  Greek,  or 
even  with  the  Authorized  Version,  which  is  guilty 
of  the  same  faults.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  Kevisers  do  not  know  the  English 
language  fully  as  well  as  their  critics;  some  of  them 
are  themselves  classical  writers,  and  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  style.  Good  English,  moreover,  is 
determined  by  classical  usage  as  well  as  by  the  rules 
of  grammar,  and  the  greatest  authors  take  some 
liberties.     Nevertheless,  compliance  with  the  rules 
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is  better  than  violation,  unless  there  is  a  good  rea- 
son for  the  exception. 

The  singular  verb  is  repeatedly  used  with  two  or 
more  subjects.     The  following  are  examples : 

Matt  vi.  19 :  ^  Where  moth  and  rust  doth  (for  do)  consume."  So  in  the 
Greek  {dipaviZiO  and  the  Authorized  Version.  Moth  and  rust  are  taken 
as  one  conception. 

MatL  xxiL  40 :  "  On  these  two  commandments  hangeth  the  whole  law, 
and  the  prophets."  Here  the  Authorized  Version  has  haw^]  following-  the 
iextUM  receptus  {Kpefiavrai) ;  but  the  Revised  Version  adopts  the  reading 
Kpkfiarai  after  vofioi;. 

Matt,  xxviu  66 :  "  Among  whom  wets  (for  were)  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee."  Washington  Moon,  the  special  champion  of  ''The  Queen's 
English "  vei'sua  *'The  Dean's  English/'  facetiously  asks:  ''If  two  Marys 
are  plural,  how  can  three  Marj's  be  singular?"  But  the  Greek  has  the 
singular  r/v,  and  the  Authorized  Version  teas.  The  verb  is  adjusted  to 
the  first  name,  and  is  silently  repeated.  The  case  is  different  when  two 
or  more  nouns  precede,  as  in  Matt.  vi.  19. 

Mark  iii.  33 :  "  Who  is  (rig  t(rnv)  my  mother  an^  my  brethren  ?"  Mr. 
Moon  exclaims :  "  Who  is  they !"  and  refers  to  Matt.  xii.  48 :  "  Who  is  my 
mother?  and, who  are  (riV€C  Mv)  my  brethren?"  But  in  both  cases  the 
Kevisers  simply  followed  the  Greek. 

Acts  xvii.  34 :  "  Among  whom  also  teas  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
a  woman  named  Damaris,  and  others." 

Rom.  ix.  4 :  "  Whose  is  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,"  etc.  Here  the 
Greek  omits  the  verb,  and  the  Authorized  Version  supplies  j9«r/atne/A. 

Compare  also  1  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;  Eph.  iii.  18 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20  ^  James  iii.  10, 16 ; 
Heb.  ix.  4. 

An  example  of  the  reverse  irregularity  we  have  in  Rev.  xx.  13:  "And 
they  were  judged  every  man  according  to  their  works."  Mr.  Moon  thinks 
it  ought  to  be  "  At5  works,"  but  the  Greek  has  avrCjv,  as  required  by  the 
plural  verb  iKpi^odv,  The  fKaaroQ  individualizes  the  judgment.  A 
comma  before  and  after  "  every  man  "  would  make  all  plain. 

V.  Infelicities. — Here  belong  some  harsh  and 
clashing  renderings  which  arise  mostly  from  a  slav- 
ish adherence  to  the  Greek,  and  could  be  avoided 
without  injury  to  the  sense. 
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John  Xvii.  24,  in  the  sacerdotal  prayer:  "Father,  ihat  which  thou  hast 
given  me,  I  will  that,  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with  me ;  that  ikpy 
may  behold  my  glory."  This  is  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  rendering 
in  the  whole  book.  It  is  literal  after  the  emphatic  order  of  the  Greek, 
and  the  true  reading  o.(for  ovg),  which  expresses  the  undivided  totality 
of  believers;  compare  ver.  2  (irai/-avroU')«  But  the  English  idiom  per- 
emptorily requires  here  a  slight  change,  or  a  return  to  the  Authorized 
Version :  "  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me 
where  I  am,''  etc.  Westcott  (in  the  Speaker's  Commentary)  proposes : 
''As  for  that  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  will  that .  .  .  they."  This 
does  not  relieve  the  difficulty.  Better,  though  less  literal,  "As  for  those 
whom,"  etc.,  with  a  marginal  note :  Gr.  "  As  for  that  which." ' 

1  Thess.  iv.  15:  ^that  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord."  Here  the  triple  that  could  have  been  avoided  by  substitut- 
ing who  for  the  second  and  third.  The  Greek  has  the  participles  (jifitlg 
01  ^wvTiQ,  01  vepiXeiirofiepoi), 

Heb.  xii.  13:  ^'that  that  which  is  lame  be  not  turned  out  of  the  way." 
Avoided  in  the  Authorized  Version  by  "  lest  that "  (iva  firi).  Or,  "  that 
the  lame  "  (Noyes  and  Davidson). 

Heb.  xi.  19 :  "  he  did  also  in  &  parable  receive  him  back."  Literal  (iv 
irapafioXy),  but  unintelligible  to  the  English  reader.  Davidson's  render- 
ing, "in  a  symbol,"  is  no  improvement.  Noyes:  "figuratively."  The 
old  version  is  preferable,  except  that  it  puts  the  words  "  in  a  figure " 
wrongly  after  the  verb.  Better  in  The  Speaker'a  Commentary :  "  from 
whence  he  did  also  in  a  figure  receive  him  back." 

2  Pet.  i.  7 :  "  in  your  love  of  the  brethren  love  "  (Iv  ry  <piXadi\<f>ig.  dyd- 
iniv).  Intolerable.  Better  with  the  Authorized  Version  and  the  Amer- 
ican Committee,  "brotherly  kindness"  for  <ftiKa^i\^ia  (so  also  Alford, 
Noyes,  Davidson),  or  "untrer«a/ love"  for  CT-yairi}. 

Matt.  V.  85 :  "  footstool  of  his  feet "  (vicovohov  rCav  woduv  avrov) ;  for 
"  his  footstool."  From  the  Hebrew,  Ps.  xcix.  5 ;  ex.  1 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  1 ,  and 
the  Septuagint.     So  also  Mark  xii.  36 ;  Luke  xx.  43 ;  Acts  ii.  35 ;  vii.  49 ; 

^  Other  modern  translations — Dean  Alford  and  Dr.  Davidson :  "  Father, 
I  will  that  what  thou  hast  given  me,  even  they  may  be  with  me  where 
I  am;"  Dr.  Noyes:  "Father,  as  to  that  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  de- 
sire that  they  also,"  etc. ;  Milligan  and  Moulton  (two  of  the  Revisers,  in 
SchafTs  Illustr,  Commentary) :  "  Father,  what  thou  hast  given  me,  I  desire 
that  where  I  am  they  also  may  be  with  me."  This  is  the  best  rendering, 
if  we  must  reproduce  in  English  the  reading  b  for  ovg* 
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Heb.  i.  IS ;  x.  18.  Reproduced  in  the  Vulgate  (icabellum  pedum  ejut)^ 
Luther  (^Sckemel  seiner  FUMte,  retained  by  De  Wette  and  Weizsacker),  the 
Dutch  Version  (voethank  tijner  voeten).  But  in  English  the  phrase  sounils 
lumbering  and  pleonastic  (as  there  is  no  footBtool  for  any  other  member 
of  the  body),  and  hence  it  has  been  rightly  omitted  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  also  by  Alford,  "Soyes,  and  Davidson. 

In  the  Lord*s  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares,  Matt  xiii.  S7-S9, 
and  in  the  passage  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  the  connecting  particle  and 
is  introduced  no  less  than  six  times  in  one  sentence  in  scrupulous  fidelity 
to  the  original  The  repetition  of  the  little  Si  does  not  offend  the  Greek 
ear,  while  the  repetition  of  and  offends  the  English  ear,  unless  It  is  em- 
phatic,  which  is  not  the  case  in  these  two  instances.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  English  Testament,  even  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  b  full  of  "  ands"  and  that  it  would  be  a  vicious  principle  to  sacri- 
fice fidelity  to  sound.  The  Revisers  have  here  simply  carried  out  con^ 
iistenUy  the  only  general  rule  which  can  be  defended  in  regard  to 'the 
rendering  of  ^e,  and  the  rule  vsuaUy  followed  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
If  ^and"  is  to  be  left  out  when  its  omission  or  some  other  particle  in  its 
place  is  more  agreeable  to  the  English  ear,  it  must  be  left  out  in  a  hundred 
places  where  it  now  stands  in  the  Authorized  Version  as  well  as  the  Re- 
vised Version,  and  the  Hebraistic  character  of  the  New  Testament  style 
is  changed.  And  we  must  remember  that  what  might  be  justified  in  a 
professedly  modem  version,  not  aiming  at  great  literalness,  cannot  be  jus- 
tified in  a  version  like  the  Authorized  Version  and  the  Revised  Version, 
which  aim  at  closeness  rather  than  elegance. 

» 

INCONSISTENCIES. 

These  are  very  few  and  insignificant,  while  in  the 
Authorized  Version  they  are 

*^  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallambrosa." 

The  Revisers  have  been  much  censured  by  some 
for  inconsistency,  by  others  for  pedantry,  in  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Greek  article  and  the  Greek  tenses; 
while  it  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  critics  that  in  both 
respects  they  have  generally  been  as  careful  and 
accurate  as  the  old  translators  were  negligent  and 
inaccurate.     No  scholar  of  good  taste  and  judg- 
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mcnt,  in  view  of  the  idiomatic  peculiarities  of  the 
two  languages,  would  advocate  a  pedantic  uniform- 
ity. Bhetorical  and  rhythniical  considerations  must 
often  decide  whether  the  definite  article  is  to  be 
retained  or  omitted,  and  whether  the  Greek  aorist 
is  to  be  rendered  by  the  simple  preterite  or  by  the 
perfect.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  translator  to  retain 
the  definite  article  whenever  it  strictly  defines  the 
noun — e,g,^  the  Christ,  as  the  official  designation  of 
the  promised  Messiah  or  the  Anointed,  in  the  Gos- 
pels ;  "  the  many  "  in  Eom.  v.  15-19,  as  equivalent 
to  "  all,"  and  opposed  to  "  the  one"  (not  to  "a  few"); 
"  the  falling  away  "  and  "  the  man  of  sin  "  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  3  (instead  of  "  a  falling  away  "  and  "  that  man  of 
sin");  "^A<?city"  (namely,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem), 
Heb.  xi.  10  (instead  of  "  a  city  ") ;  "  the  good  fight " 
of  faith, "  the  course,"  "  the  crown  of  righteousness," 
2  Tim.  i  V.  7, 8  (instead  of  "  a  good  fight,"  "  a  crown  ") ; 
"  the  crown  of  life,"  Rev.  ii.  10  (for  ''  a  crown  of 
life").  On  the  other  hand,  the  definite  article 
should  be  omitted  in  English  where  in  the  Greek 
it  is  used  idiomatically,  as  frequently  (not  always) 
in  the  proper  names  of  persons  {yhv  'Idaaic,  but 
^Afipaaij.  in  Matt.  i.  1, 2  sqq.)  or  countries  (?/  ''lovdala, 
fi  FaXiXala,  rj  ^Aoia,  ri  AXyvirro^ ') ;  in  the  designa- 
tion of  a  class  or  genus  (6  av^pwiro^,  man,  ai.aXdh- 
TTEKCCy foxes)  j  ^^  Kom.  V.  12, 17  afiapTia  and  6  davarocy 
sin  and  death,  as  a  principle  or  all-pervading  power. 
But  it  is  used  in  English  where  it  is  omitted  in 

------  .  -■  ■  ■ 

'  Winer  says  Aiyvirroc  never  rakes  the  article,  bat  Lachmann,  Tregellet, 
Weatcott  and  Hort  admit  it  in  Acts  vii.  36|  on  the  authority  of  B,  C,  etc.^ 
while  Tischendorf,  eighth  edition,  omits  it  with  K,  A,  £,  H,  P. 
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Greek  in  a  nnmber  of  adverbial  phrases  (iv  ap\yj\n 
the  beginning,  iv  ayopa,  in  the  market-place);  be- 
fore dcoc  (while  the  plural  oi  Sioi  must  be  rendered 
"/A<5  gods");  and  in  other  cases.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  Greeks  used  the  article  more  freely  than  the 
English ;  the  translators  of  King  James,  following 
the  Latin  Yulgate,  too  often  neglected  it;  but  in 
both  languages  it  may  often  be  either  inserted  or 
omitted  with  equal  correctness,  and  the  choice  is 
determined  by  subjective  considerations  or  the  feel- 
ings of  the  writer.* 

As  to  the  verb,  the  Greek  aorist  should  be  repro- 

'  See  Moulton*8  Winer j  p.  181  sqq.  (eighth  edition),  and  two  able  essays 
on  the  Use  of  the  Article  in  the  Revised  Version  by  expert  Greek  scholars, 
one  by  Professor  J.  S.  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  University,  in  "  The  Con- 
temporary Review"  for  July,  1882,  and  one  by  Professor  William  S. Tyler, 
of  Amherst  College,  in  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra"  of  Andover,  Mass.,  for 
January,  1882.  Both  charge  the  Revisers  with  minute  micrology  or 
trifling  acribology,  but  differ  among  themselves  in  several  details.  Tyler 
defends  the  restoration  of  the  article  in  Heb.  xi.  10  Q*  the  city  which  hath 
the  foundations"),  and  in  Rev.  vii.  13, 14  Q*the  white  robes  ,  ,  ,  the  great 
tribulation");  while  Blackie  condemns  it  as  *< simply  bad  English."  If 
philologists  differ,  what  shall  theologians  do  ?  BUickie  objects  to  Middle- 
ton's  principle  of  the  emphatic  use  of  the  Greek  article,  and  rather  leans  to 
Scaliger's  view,  who  sarcastically  called  it  **  toquacittimcB  geniis  jUiheUum^ 
But  he  is  certainly  wrong  in  censuring  the  Revisers  for  omitting  the  ar- 
ticle in  John  iv.  27 :  "  a  woman,"  fierd  yvvatKoq,  for  '*  the  woman  "  (the 
wonder  of  the  disciples  being  not,  as  Blackie  thinks,  that  their  Lord  was 
talking  to  that  particular  woman  of  the  heretical  Samaritan  people,  but 
to  any  woman  in  a  public  place,  in  violation  of  the  rabbinical  and 
Oriental  etiquette  which  forbids  conversation  even  with  one*8  own  wife  in 
the  street),  and  in  1  Tim.  vi.  10 :  "a  root  of  all  evil,"  pt Jo,  for  " the  root," 
which  he  explains  to  mean  " a  very  big  root."  He  says  that  ^a  root"  is 
un-English,  and  yet  admits  that  there  are  many  other  roots  of  all  evil  be- 
sides love  of  money,  <•  such  as  env}',  hatred,  anger,  and  even  the  contempt 
of  money  exhibited  In  the  squanderer  and  the  spendthrift." 
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duced  by  the  English  preterite  not  only  in  a  con- 
secutive narrative,  but  also  in  didactic  discourse, 
whenever  the  writer  refers  to  a  definite  act  in  the 
past,  as  crucifixion  and  resurrection  (Rom.  iv.  25 ; 
vi.  10 ;  Gal.  iii.  21,  etc.),  or  the  conversion  and  bap- 
tism of  the  readers  (Eom.  vi.  3, 4 ;  Gal.  ii.  19 ;  iii.  27 ; 
2  Cor.  V.  14, 15,  etc.).  As  to  the  imperfect  tense,  it 
is  easy  in  most  cases  to  express  in  English,  with  the 
aid  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  the  continued  or  repeated 
or  contingent  past  action  which  is  implied  in  the 
Greek  imperfect. 

But  in  a  number  of  cases  there  is  room  for  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  taste  among  the  best  of 
scholars.  The  following  are  instances  where  the 
treatment  of  the  article  and  tenses  may  be  dis- 
puted : 

*'  God's  righteousness  "  in  Bom.  i.  17  would  be  more  exact  for  diKatoavvri 
^iov  than  "  a  righteousness  "  (or  "  the  righteousness "  in  the  Authorized 
Version),  and  the  contrasted  "God's  wrath,"  6pyi^  ^eov,  in  the  following 
verse,  instead  of  "Me  wrath  of  God,"  which  the  Revised  Version  incon- 
sistently retained  from  the  Authorized  Version,  with  "a  wrath'*  in  the 
margin. 

In  Matt.  vii.  6  the  definite  article  before  levvig  and  xoXpot  is  generic 
(as  before  afiapria  and  ^avarog  in  Bom.  v.  12),  where  the  German  idiom 
resembles  the  Greek,  but  where  the  English  idiom  requires  the  absence  of 
the  article.  Hence,  "unto  dogs"  and  "before  swine"  would  be  better 
than  "  unto  (he  dogs "  and  "  before  the  swine."  (The  Authorized  Ver- 
sion renders  the  article  before  "dogs"  and  omits  it  before  "swine.") 
When  we  use  the  definite  article  of  the  genus  of  animals,  we  do  it  in  the 
singular,  as  "the  horse,"  " the  cat,"  " the  fox." 

In  Matt.  viii.  20,  and  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  ix.  58,  the  article  is 
likewise  generic  in  ai  aXwrreKiQf  and  hence  should  be  omitted,  although 
the  Revised  Version  corrects  the  inconsistency  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
which  retains  it  in  the  first  and  omits  it  in  the  second  passage. 

Matt.  viii.  12  and  in  several  other  passages,  "the  weeping  and  gnash- 
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ing**  (consictency  would  require  *^the  gnashing '^),  for  d  cXav^/idc  cat  o 
ppvyfibg  Tuv  dSovrutv,  The  Authorized  Venion,  which  omits  the  article 
in  both  cases,  is  preferable. 

Other  questionable  uses  of  the  definite  article  are :  "  the  bushel,"  Matt. 
V.  16;  "the  rock,"  Matt.  vii.  24;  '*1he  sower,"  "/Ac  rocky  pUees,"  «<A« 
thorns,"  "  the  good  ground,"  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower ;  "  the  breaking 
of  the  bread  and  the  pra^'ers,"  Acts  ii.  42 ;  "  the  dogs,"  Phil.  iii.  2  and  Rev. 
xxiu  15.  Compare  also  the  important  class  of  passages  mentioned  iii 
No.  XIII.  of  the  American  Appendix. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  article  is  the 
Pauline  use  of  the  anarthrous  vofiog.  The  Revisers  vary  between  "the 
law,"  "a  law,"  and  "law."  On  general  principles  we  would  say  that  o 
vofio^f "  the  law,"  meaus  the  Mosaic  or  written  law  (moral  and  ceremonial), 
while  vofioi;,  "  law,"  without  the  article,  means  the  natural  law,  or  law  in 
general,  law  as  a  principle.  But  it  is  impossible  to  carry  this  distinctiou 
through,  and  for  a  good  reason.  The  term  vofiog  had,  like  Bco^,  Kvptoct 
ypa^ai  iiyiai  (see  Rom.  i.  2)  and  the  Hebrew  Thora,  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  proper  name  with  the  Jews,  who  regarded  the  Mosaic  law  as  the 
perfection  of  all  law,  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial.  So  we  use  in  English 
"  holy  Scripture,"  "  holy  writ,"  and  •'  the  holy  Scriptures  "  alternately  with- 
out any  discrimination.  In  addressing  readers  of  Jewish  descent,  Paul 
could  alternate  between  vofioQ  and  6  vofioQ  without  danger  of  being  mis- 
understood. In  Galatians  he  uses  voiaoq  without  the  article  even  more 
frequently  than  with  it.*  In  Gal.  ii.  16,  i^  Ipyiav  vofioVf  and  in  ver.  19, 
^id  vofiov  vufitft  aiTi^avoVf  he  can  hardly  mean  any  other  law  but  that 
of  Moses,  and  hence  the  Revisers  have  correctly  rendered  the  passages 
"by  the  works  of  the  law,"  and  "I  through  the  law  died  unto  Me  law," 
although  they  have  put "  law  "  on  the  margin.  So  in  vL  18 :  ovdk  ol  irepi- 
Tifiv6fi€Poi  avToi  vofiov  if>v\d<rffovfTtVf "  not  even  they  who  receive  cir- 
cumcision do  themselves  keep  the  law  "  (so  the  Revised  Version,  with  the 
useless  margin, "  Or,  a  law  ").  The  same  holds  true  in  Rom.  ii.  17 :  "  Thou 
art  called  a  Jew  and  restest  upon  the  law"  (i/o/i^);  compare  Ver.  23  ((v 
pofttit  and  Tov  vo/xov)  and  ver.  27;  vii.  1:  yivwiTKovm  vofiov  XaXc5,  "I 
speak  to  men  that  know  the  law"  (again  with  the  useless  nbargin,  "Or, 
/aw");  X.  4;  xiii.  8, 10.« 

'  From  my  counting  in  Bruder*s  Greek  Concordance  the -figures  are 
these:  in  the  six  chapters  of  Galatians  the  anarthrous  vofiog  occurs  twen- 
ty times,  0  vofioc  ten  times;  in  the  sixteen  chapters  of  Romans  v6/ios 
occurs  thirty-four  times,  6  vofioi  thirty-five  times. 

'  Compare  here  Winer's  Grammar,  and  the  discussions  of  Meyer  and 
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As  to  the  Greek  tenses,  the  Revisers  are  as  accurate  and  consistent  as 
the  English  idiom  will  admit.  They  seldom  depart  from  the  Greek  with- 
out good  reason.  In  Matt.  vi.  12  they  translate  the  aorist  a^Kafnv  (which 
is  better  supported  than  the  present  atftiifuv)  by  the  perfect :  ^  we  have 
forgiven/'  because  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  completed  act  more  forcibly  in 
English  than  the  more  literal  ^  we  forgave."  So  John  xx.  2 :  *^  they  have 
taken  away  (iipav)  the  Lord,"  and  ver.  8 :  "  they  have  laid  him  (t^Kav)y" 
is  better  than  the  more  literal  but  less  faithful  and  idiomatic  "  took  "*and 
"  laid."  Compare  Matt.  xi.  27 :  "  all  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  " 
{navra  fioi  iraptSo^rif  in  the  Authorized  Version  "all  things  are  deliv- 
ered," which  is  certainly  wrong) ;  xxv. 20 :  "I  have  gained "  (UipSriaa). 
But  in  Matt,  xxvii.  4  the  rendering  "  I  tinned  in  betraying  innocent 
blood,"  seems  better  adapted  to  the  terse  Greek  {rifiaprov  vapaSov^)  and 
the  desperate  state  of  Judas  than  "  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  [have]  betrayed 
innocent  blood,"  which  the  Revisers  retained  from  the  Authorized  Version 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  '*  have."  In  Rom.  iii.  23,  ijfiapTov  should 
have  been  ^rendered  ^* sinned"  for  "Aare  sinned,"  consistently  with  Rom. 
V.  12;  the  aorist  pointing  in  both  passages  to  a  definite  act  in  the  past, 
whether  it  be  the  fall  of  the  race  in  Adam  or  the  individual  transgressions 
of  his  descendants. 

We  add  a  few  inconsistencies  of  a  different  kind, 
trifling  oversiglits  resulting,  perhaps,  from  weariness 
of  the  flesh  after  hours  of  hard  study,  quite  excusa- 
ble in  scholars  as  well  as  in  poets.  ^' Aliquando 
dormitat  honus  Homerus.^^ 

"  Thy  house  "  in  Matt  ix.  6  and  Luke  v.  24,  but  **  thine  house  "  in  Luke 

Weiss  on  Romans  ii.  12  sqq.,  W^ieseler  and  Lightfoot  on  Galaiians  ii.  15, 
19,  etc.  Bishop  Middleton,  in  his  famous  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  A  rticle  (1808, 
new  edition,  1841),  censures  the  Authorized  Version  for  obliterating  the 
distinction  between  I'Ofioi  and  o  i/o/xoc ;  while  Professor  Blackie,  on  the 
contrary,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Authorized  Version  in  this  case 
is  generally  right,  the  Revised  Version,  in  so  far  as  it  departs  from  it,  gen- 
erally wrong.  Professor  Tyler,  on  the  whole,  sides  here  with  the  Revised 
Version^  3*et  he,  too,  thinks  that  in  the  whole  paragraph,  Rom.  ii.  11-29, 
the  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  more  consistent  and  more  cor- 
rect I  dare  sa^*^,  however,  that  if  these  eminent  Grecians  had  heanl  the 
debates  in  the  Companies,  they  would  judge  less  confidently. 
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vii.  44.  *'  Quick"  {^dv)  is  changed  to  << living,"  Heb.  iv.  12,  but  left  in 
Acts  X.  42  C  judge  of  quick  and  dead/'  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed) ;  "quickmrnp"  {Zf»>oiroiovv)  is  changed  to  "life-giving,"  1  Cor. 
XV.  45;  but  **  quickeneth"  is  retained  in  John  vi.  63.  The  obsolete  form, 
^*he  was  an  hungred"  is  changed  in  Matt.  iv.  2,  xxL  18  into  ^hekun' 
geredf"  but  retained  in  Matt.  xii.  1,  8;  xxv.  35,  37,  42.  The  older  ver- 
sions vary  between  "  hungered,"  "  was  hungry,"  "was  an  hungred." 

NEEDLESS    VARIATIONS. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  mere  verbal  depart- 
ures from  tlie  Authorized  Version  which  convey  no 
benefit  to  the  English  reader,  but  oflfend  his  ear  or 
taste,  and  disturb  his  sacred  associations  connected 
with  his  familiar  Bible.  The  Eevisers  have  even 
been  charged  on  this  point  with  a  violation  of  their 
own  rule:  "to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possi- 
ble into  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version  consist- 
ently with  faithfulness."  This  is  thought  to  be  the 
more  censurable  as  the  English  Bible  is  not  simply  a 
translation,  but  a  national  classic  and  inestimable 
treasure  of  the  people.  Why,  for  example,  it  is  asked, 
should  "  the  fowls  of  the  air"  be  changed  into  "  the 
birds  of  the  heaven"?*  Whv  should  the  "vials" 
which  contain  the  incense  of  the  prayere  of  saints 
and  the  "vials"  of  wrath  (in  the  Apocalypse)  he 
turned  into  "bowls"?"     Why  should  the  phrase 

^  Matt,  vi.  26:  rd  trinivd.  rov  oitpavov.  So  also  Matt.  viti.  20;  Luke 
ix.  58,  etc  The  Authorized  Version  is  here,  as  often,  inconsistent  in  using 
five  times  bird  (Matt.  viii.  20 ;  xiii.  82 )  Luke  ix.  58 ;  Rom.  i.  28 ;  James 
iii.  7),  and  nine  times  fotcl  (Matt.  vi.  26;  xiii.  4;  Mark  iv.  4,  82;  Luke 
viii.  5 ;  xii.  24 ;  xiii.  19 ;  Acts  x.  12 ;  xi.  6).  ovpavoQ  is  in  most  passages 
translated  Aeaven,  four  times  «%,  nine  times  air, 

'  Rev.  V.  8 ;  xv.  7,  and  in  ten  other  passages  of  the  same  book.  The 
Greek  0idXi|,  corresponding  in  the  Septuagiut  to  p^^^*  is  &  broad,  flat, 
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"which,  being  interpreted,  is  God  with  us,"  Matt,  i. 
23,  be  made  to  run,  "  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
God  with  us"?*  Why  should  the  order  of  words 
be  reversed  in  slavish  conformity  to  the  Greek, 
even  in  the  Lord's  Prayer:  "As  in  heaven,  so  on 
earth  "  ? ' 

In  reply  to  these  charges,  we  have  to  submit  (1) 
that  in  nearly  all  the  examples  which  have  been 
singled  out  by  friendly  and  unfriendly  critics,  there 
is  a  good  reason  for  the  change ;  (2)  that  a  great  many 
alterations  were  required  by  consistency  or  necessi- 
tated by  the  sound  rule  of  uniform  rendering,  which 

shallow  bowl  or  cvp  (Latin  patera f  German  Schaale)  for  drinking  or  pour- 
ing liquids;  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  receiving  the  blood  of  sacrifices  or 
frankincenste.  The  English  vial  or  phial  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the 
Greek  ^aXri  through  the  Latin  phiala,  but  is  commonly  used  of  a  small 
bottle^  or  little  glass  vessel  with  a  narrow  aperture  intended  to  be  closed 
with  cork,  as  a  vial  of  medicine  (see  Webster).  Hence,  here,  too,  the 
Revisers  are  right. 

'  This  is  simply  to  conform  to  the  Greek  order  (u  tan  fii^ipfirivevofii'' 
vov),  and  to  make  the  translation  consistent  with  the  five  other  parallel 
passages  where  the  much-lauded  Authorized  Version  itself  observes  the 
same  order ;  see  Mark  v.  41 ;  xv.  22, 34 ;  John  i.  41  (42) ;  Acts  iv.  36.  And 
3*et,  in  culpable  ignorance  of  this  fact.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  a  special  plead- 
er for  the  superior  excellency  of  the  English  style  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, calls  thb  change  an  illustration  of  ^*  the  capacity  of  the  Revisers 
for  spoiling  sentences  with  the  smallest  possible  exertion,  and  for  no  visi- 
ble object.  Here  the  mere  transposition  of  that  little  *  is  *  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  lively,  solemn,  and  harmonious  sentence,  and  one  as  flat, 
inharmonious,  and  pedantic  as  a  modern  Act  of  Parliament  or  the  Revisers' 
Preface."     (^Should  the  Revised  New  Testament  he  Authorized?  p.  60.) 

'  Matt.  vi.  10.  The  critics  forget  that  the  Authorized  Version  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  order  in  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  xL  2,  with  the  single 
difference  of  **  in  earth  ^  instead  of  "  on  earth ;"  but  the  Revised  Version, 
with  all  critical  editors,  omits  this  passage  in  Luke  as  an  interpolation 
from  Matthew. 
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must  be  carried  out  wherever  the  Greek  words  have 
precisely  the  same  meaning  or  are  emphatically  re- 
peated. 

We  would  not  deny  that  the  Revisers  may  occa- 
sionally have  overdone  the  changing  by  an  over- 
anxious or  over-conscientious  desire  to  be  faithful  tu 
the  original.  But  if  they  have  erred  here,  they  have 
certainly  erred  on  the  right  side.  And  this  is  the 
laudatory  censure  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,  of  Lincoln, 
who  said  of  the  Revisers :  "  They  would  have  suc- 
ceeded better  and  have  performed  more  if  they  had 
attempted  less.  Not  by  doing,  but  by  overdoing, 
their  work  has  been  less  happily  done." 

In  many  instances  it  is  simply  impossible  to  secure 
unanimity,  or  to  satisfy  even  one's  own  taste,  in  mak- 
ing or  omitting  changes.  And  the  adversfe  critics 
have  certainly  shown  no  better  tact  or  promised  bet- 
ter success.  In  most  cases  the  laboring  mountains 
have  only  produced  a  "  ridiculus  mus^^  An  anony- 
mous, but  very  able  and  fair-minded  reviewer  of 
these  critics,  gives  the  following  amusing  specimens 
of  a  revision  of  the  Revision : ' 

"  We  hasten  to  turn  away  from  these  irksome  records  of  fault-finding 
to  acknowledge  the  great  and  manifold  obligatioos  under  which  the  Be- 
visers  have  laid  all  English-speaking  people.  The  critics  have  not  pro- 
pitiated our  assent  to  their  arguments  by  the  alternative  translations 
which  they  have  sometimes  been  good  enough  to  offer.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  himself  would  be  applauded  for  the  correction 
which  he  suggests  on  Rom.  xii.  11,  'in  your  hurry  be  not  laz}''  (p.  29). 
The  new  Bodleian  Librarian  would  scarcely  have  improved  the  fortunes 
of  the  Revised  Version  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Company,  with 
influence  enough  to  induce  them  to  begin  the  New  Testament^  the  'Roll 


*  In  «  The  Church  Quarterly  Review  "  for  January,  1888,  p.  885. 
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of  birth,  or  Birth-roll,  or  Roll  of  descent,  or  Family-roll,  of  Jesus  Christ;' 
and  if  they  had  yielded  to  the  'regret'  which  he  expresses,  that  the  Re- 
visers did  not  further  improve  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  rendering  '  Give  us 
our  morrow's  bread  to-day '  in  their  text.  Mr.  J.  A.  Beet,  who  complains 
of  the  'almost  total  absence  of  poetic  instinct'  in  the  Revisers,  addresses 
himself  to  the  difficult  text,  Phil.  ii.  6 ;  and  after  toiling  over  the  passage 
for  four  large  pages,  produces  at  last  his  own  rendering  (*  in  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter,' as  he  modestly  says) :  *  Not  high-handed  self-indulging  did  Ue  deem 
His  equality  with  God.' " 

Making  every  allowance  for  imperfections  which 
adhere  to  the  best  works  of  fallible  men  (including 
the  Pope — remember  the  revised  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate corrected  by  Sixtus  V.),  a  minute,  careful,  and 
impartial  examination  of  the  Revision  of  1881  must 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  text  and  rendering  it 
is  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  Version  of 
1611,  and  the  most  faithful  and  accurate  version  of 
the  Greek  Testament  ever  made  from  Jerome  down 
to  the  present  date.  Its  merits  are  many  and  great; 
its  defects  are  few  and  small,  and  mostly  the  result 
of  overfidelity  to  the  Qi*eek  original  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish idiom  of  King  James's  Version.  The  defects, 
moreover,  are  on  the  surface,  and  could  be  easily 
removed  by  the  Revisers  themselves  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  do  so.  And  why  should  they  not  do 
it  after  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament?  Do 
they  not  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  Christian 
public?  The  best  scholars  are  eager  to  correct  blem- 
ishes, which  they  always  discover  in  the  first  edition 
of  their  works.  Such  final  editing  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  a  new  revision,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  present  generation. 

We  believe  that  the  foundation  of  the  revision 
will  stand  and  outlast  all  the  criticisms. 
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We  have  so  far  reviewed  the  Revision  as  a  unit. 
Wc  must  now,  in  justice  to  the  American  Commit- 
tee and  the  American  community,  speak  of  the 
A7neriean  share  of  the  work  as  far  as  it  is  incor- 
porated in  the  text  or  relegated  to  the  Appendix. 

THE   AMERICAN   PART   IN   THE   JOINT   WORK. 

The  Revised  New  Testament,  as  authoritatively 
printed  and  published  by  the  two  English  Univer- 
sity Presses,  is  the  joint  work  of  both  Committees. 
The  English  Revisers  began  nearly  two  years  earlier, 
and  the  American  Revisers  worked  on  the  basis  of 
the  first  English  revision,  which  was  a  great  advan- 
tage; but  they  had  to  go  through  precisely  the 
same  process  of  textual  criticism  and  exegesis,  to 
examine  the  same  authorities,  and  to  discuss  the 
same  differences  of  reading  and  rendering.  They 
have  spent  probably  the  same  amount  of  time  and 
labor  since  they  began  to  co-operate.  They  trans- 
mitted to  England  only  the  points  of  difference  and 
suggestions  of  new  changes.  These  were  printed 
from  time  to  time  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Re- 
visers, and  would  make  altogether  an  octavo  volume 
of  about  four  hundred  pages.  Occasionally  an  elab- 
orate essay  was  included,  in  justification  of  a  partic- 
ular point,  as  the  difference  of  reading  in  John  i.  18 
(jiovoytvfig  S'foc,  or  6  fiovoyevfiQ  viii^) ;  on  Acts  xx. 
28  {^eov,  or  Kvpiov)]  on  John  viii.44;  on  Acts  xxvi. 
28 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  50,  see  Pres.  Woolsey  in  the  "  Bibl. 
Sacra"  for  April,  1874;  on  Luke  ii.  2  (Quirinius, 
not  Quirinus),  see  Pres.  Woolsey  in  "  Bibl.  Sacra  " 
for  July,  1878 ;  and  on  Tit.  ii.  13  (the  last  not  sent  to 
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the  English  Revisers,  bnt  published  in  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Bibl.  Lit.  and  Exegesis  "  for  June 
and  December,  1881).  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  result  only  was  stated. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  American 
share  of  the  work,  and  the  degree  of  harmony  of  the 
two  Committees,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  those 
parts  which  were  done  independently.  For  such  an 
estimate  we  have  the  materials  at  hand. 

When  the  communication  between  the  two  Com- 
mittees was  interrupted  for  a  few  months  in  1877 
(in  consequence  of  negotiations  with  the  Univer- 
sity Presses),  the  American  Committee  took  up  the 
first  revision  of  a  portion  of  Isaiah  and  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  and  finished  them  before  the 
first  English  revision  of  the  same  books  was  re- 
ceived. 

On  a  comparison  it  was  found  that  in  about  one 
half  of  the  changes  the  two  Committees  had  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusions. 

The  result  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
more  particularly  stated  in  the  following  letter  from 
Bishop  Lee,  a  member  of  the  New  Testament  Com- 
pany, to  the  writer : 

"  WiLJiiNGTON,  Dkl.,  April  26,  1881. 

"My  Dkab  Sir:  My  examination  of  the  independent  revisions  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  English  and  the  American  Companies, 
resulted  in  the  estimate  that  out  of  913  changes  made  by  the  American 
Company,  476  were  exactly  coincident  with  those  of  the  English.  There 
were  others  substantially  the  same,  but  not  precisely  identical, 

"  The  variations  were  largely  in  punctuation  and  minor  points. 

"I  do  not  claim,  of  course,  perfect  accuracy,  but  I  think  this  statement 
is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
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**  My  estinoAte  of  the  American  suc^gestions  adopted  is,  in 

The  Gospels 318 

Acts 186 

Epistles- and  Bevehition 400 

904 

"  In  the  calculation  I  aimed  to  count  each  new  suggestion  but  once, 
although  in  many  cases  it  was  often  repeated — asjbod  for  meat,  Hades  for 
hell,  tomb  for  sepulchre^  etc.  I  omitted  returns  to  the  Authorized  Version 
and  differences  of  punctuation,  except  in  a  few  important  instances,  and 
metrical  arrangements,  presuming  that  these  would  have  been  done  by  the 
British  Company  even  without  our  calling  their  attention  to  them. 

*'  If  you  wish  for  more  particular  information  upon  any  of  these  points, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  it  as  far  as  I  can. 

"  Very  truh'  yours, 

"Alfked  Lee." 

See  Bishop  Lee's  list  of  American  changes  adopt- 
ed by  the  English  Company  in  text  or  margin,  in 
Appendix  IV. 

Again,  in  the  year  1880,  the  American  Old  Testa- 
ment Company  went  through  the  first  revision  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  printed  it  (for  private  use) 
before  the  first  Englisli  revision  of  the  same  book 
was  received.  Copies  were  transmitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Old  Testament 
Company,  February  4,  1881,  wnth  the  remark:  "I 
send  you  to-day  by  European  express  twenty-seven 
copies  of  the  American  revision  of  Job,  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  members  of  your  Company.  The 
revision  was  completed  before  your  revision  came 
to  hand.  Hence,  it  has  been  printed  in  full,  which 
will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  our 
work  and  the  measure  of  its  agreement  with  yours." 

A  careful  comparison  was  made  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  American  revision  of  Job,  by  Professor 
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Mead,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Company,  and  the  result  is  stated  an  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Old  Testament  Company : 

"AsDOVKR,  FeJ.  6, 1881. 
*'My  Dear  Prof.  Green:  •  .  •  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
the  result  of  my  collation  of  the  two  revisions  of  Job.  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  to  be  very  exact,  it  being  often  difficult  to  determine  bow  to 
designate  a  change,  or  to  decide  how  far  to  analyze  a  change — t.  e.,  whether 
to  call  it  one,  two,  or  three,  when  a  whole  clause  is  transformed.  In  gen- 
eral I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  being  minute  in  the  matter,  though  doubt- 
less  not  consistent  with  myself  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  respect. 
Still,  the  general  proportion  of  things  is  probably  indicated  with  tolerable 
exactness.    The  result  is  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  changes  made  by  the  American  Revisers. 1781 

Whole  number  of  changes  made  by  the  English  Revisers 1004 

Changes  identical  in  both 455 

Changes  substantially  the  same  in  both 134 

Passages  differently  changed  by  both. 289 

Changes  in  Amer.  Revision  where  there  are  none  in  English  Revision  913 
Changes  in  English  Revision  where  there  are  none  in  Amer.  Revision    236 

American  readings  found  in  English  margin 53 

English  readings  found  in  American  margin , 13 

"The  general  result  is  that  in  about  half  the  cases  we  coincide.  More 
exactly,  the  identical  changes  form  about  45^  per  cent,  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  English.  Adding  the  cases  of  substantial  coincidence,  we 
have  made  58|  per  cent,  of  the  changes  which  they  have  made.  In 
multitudes  of  other  cases  there  would  be  a  ready  acquiescence  on  our 
part  in  their  changes — many  of  them  having  reference  to  very  small 
matters,  while  many  of  ours  also  are  of  a  similar  sort. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"CM.  Mead." 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  it  may  be  said  that  the 
two  Committees,  if  they  had  acted  independently, 
would  have  produced  two  recensions  of  the  same 
revision,  agreeing  in  about  one  half  of  the  changes 

31 
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and  improvements,  while  the  other  half  in  the  great 
majority  of  eases  would  have  admitted  of  easy  ad- 
justment, so  as  to  leave  only  a  small  residuum  of 
minor  differences. 

Both  Committees,  therefore,  may  look  upon  the 
Revision  as  their  own  work.  The  English  Com- 
mittee, however,  has  a  just  claim  to  priority  and  a 
primacy  of  honor.  The  mother  took  the  lead,  the 
daughter  followed.  The  Americans  gave  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  English  changes  their  hearty 
approval,  and  the  whole  weight  of  their  independent 
research  and  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
number  of  tlie  remaining  changes  which  they  re- 
garded as  most  important  have  been,  after  due  de- 
liberation, accepted  by  the  English,  so  that  with  a 
few  exceptions  the  points  of  difference  set  forth  in 
the  Appendix  are  of  comparatively  little  interest 
and  importance.  These  mutual  concessions  are  of 
vital  account  for  the  international  character  and  suc- 
cess of  the  work. 

THE  AMERICAN   APPENDIX. 

The  American  Appendix  is  short,  and  contains 
only  those  renderings  which  the  English  Company, 
in  its  final  action,  was  unwilling  to  accept,  and  which 
the  American  Committee  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  recorded  for  future  use.  It  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  agreement  of 
August  3, 1877,  which  is  as  follows: 

**If  any  differences  shall  still  remain,  the  American  Committee  %vill 
yield  its  preferences  for  the  sake  of  harmony ;  provided  that  such  differ- 
ences of  reading  and  rendering  as  the  American  Committee  may  represent 
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to  the  Englbh  Companies  to  be  of  special  importance,  be  distinctly  stated 
either  in  the  Preface  to  the  Revised  Version,  or  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
volume,  during  a  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  publication, 
unless  the  American  Churches  shall  sooner  pronounce  a  deliberate  opinion 
upon  the  Revised  Version  with  the  view  of  its  being  taken  for  public 
use," ' 

.  The  material  for  an  Appendix  was  gradually  re- 
duced, by  honorable  and  liberal  concessions  of  both 
parties.  The  Americans  yielded  at  least  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  preferences  (according  to  Bishop 
Lee's  calculation).  The  best  part  of  the  American 
labor  is  incorporated  in  the  book,  and  there  it  will 
remain,  whatever  may  become  of  the  Appendix. 

The  remaining  differences  are  still  more  reduced 
when  we  consider  that  the  English  Revisers  have 

*  The  introductory  note  to  the  Appendix  was  carefully  drawn  up  by 
the  American  Company  and  transmitted  to  the  Englbh  Company  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  The  American  New  Testament  Revision  Con^any,  having  in  many  cases 
yielded  their  preferences  for  certain  readings  and  rendei-ings,  preserU  the 
following  instances  in  which  they  differ  from  the  English  Company  as  in 
their  view  of  sufficient  importance  to  he  appended  to  the  Revision,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  understanding  between  the  Companies," 

The  English  Company,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  have 
taken  the  libert}'  to  set  this  heading  aside,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the 
following : 

"Z.M<  of  readings  and  renderings  preferred  by  the  American  Committee^ 
recorded  at  their  desire.     See  Preface,  page  ix." 

This  heading  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  by 
many,  as  conveying  the  idea  that  the  printing  of  the  Appendix  was  a 
favor  rather  than  a  right,  and  that  it  contained  aU  the  work  of  the 
American  Company,  Fault  has  been  fomid  also  with  the  Preface  from 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  (which  was  not  submitted  to  the  American  Com- 
pany), because  it  does  not  state  expressly  that  any  of  the  American 
suggestions  were  adopted;  but  this  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  terms 
in  which  they  are  spoken  of,  as  having  received  "  much  care  and  atten- 
tion,'^ and  having  been  "  closely  and  carefully  considered," 
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recognized  on  the  margin  many  of  the  American 
changes. 

The  Appendix  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
contains  fourteen  classes  of  passages^  and  implies 
general  rules;*  the  second  suggests  about  three  hun- 
dred specific  changes  or  alternate  renderings.  The 
former  require  many  alterations  in  the  text;  the 
latter  are  mostly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  marginal 
notes,  and  might  have  been  distributed  to  tlie  sev- 
eral passages  if  the  English  Company  had  thought 
proper  to  do  so.  The  most  important  have  already 
been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  especially  the 
archaisms.  We  will  only  notice  the  first  and  the 
twelfth  of  the  general  rules.' 

1.  The  Titles  and  Headings  of  Books. 

'< Omit  the  word  <  Saint'  from  the  title  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Revela- 
tion of  John,  the  word  <  the  Apostle'  from  the  title  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
and  '  Paul  the  Apostle  *  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  word  *  Gen- 
eral '  from  the  title  of  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  1  John,  and  Jude." 

The  Committee  had  no  express  authority  to  revise 
the  titles  of  the  books,  and  hence  the  English  Com- 
pany retained  those  given  in  the  Authorized  Vei^ion 
as  printed  in  1611.     But  the  American  Company 

'  In  Bule  XIII.  the  reference  to  '*  Col.  i.  8  "  ought  to  be  stricken  out, 
because  the  Revisers  read  r^  ^nf  irarpi  without  the  intervening  cat  of 
the  textiu  recepius, 

^  For  a  fuller  vindication  of  the  Appendix,  see  the  writer's  additional 
chapter  in  the  American  edition  of  Dr.  Roberts's  Companion  to  the  Revised 
New  Teetamenff  pp.  192-206,  and  in  an  article  contributed  to  "  Christian 
Opinion  and  Revisionist "  (Lond.,  Nos.  22  and  23,  June,  1882),  also  two 
articles  of  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  in  the  «N.  Y.  Independent"  for  May  19 
and  May  26, 1881.  '     - 
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embraced  this  opportunity  to  conform  the  titles  to 
the  ancient  authorities  and  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  text,  and  to  make  thera  consistent.  Their 
conclusions  were  determined  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

(a.)  There  is  no  documentary  evidence  whatev^er 
for  the  title  ^'  SainV^  The  best  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  (»,  B,  D,  a,  b,  e,  q,  etc.)  read  simply :  ^^  Accord- 
ing  to  Matthew  "  (Kara  Ma&SaToi;),  or  "  The  Gospel 
acco7*ding  to  Matthew  ^^  (EiayyAiov  to  Kara  M.)- 
Some  of  later  date  add  the  title  to  the  book  (not  the 
author) :  "  The  Holy  Oospel  according  to  MatthewP 

(J.)  The  technical  ecclesiastical  use  of  "  Saint^'^  as 
one  of  a  spiritual  nobility  or  aristocracy  distinct 
from  ordinary  Christians,  is  not  biblical,  but  belongs 
to  a  much  later  age.  The  sacred  writers  apply  the 
term  0710c  to  all  believers,  as  being  separated  from 
the  world,  consecrated  to  God,  and  destined  for  holi- 
ness. See  Eom.  i.  7 ;  xii.  13 ;  xvi.  15 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ; 
Acts  ix.  13,  32,  41;  Jude  3.  In  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  are 
simply  called  by  their  names,  and  this  ought  to  be 
suflScient.  They  themselves  would  protest  against 
the  claim  to  exclusive  saintship ;  nor  should  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  innu- 
merable saints  of  later  ages.  They  stand  far  above 
them. 

(<?.)  The  Authorized  Version  is  inconsistent:  it 
prefixes  the  title  "/Sam^"  to  the  Gospels  and  to 
Kevelation,  but  omits  it  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  as 
if  James,  Peter,  and  Paul  were  not  saints  as  well  as 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  or  as  if  the  St.  John  of 
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the  Gospel  and  of  the  Revelation  were  not  tbe  same 
as  the  John  of  the  Epistles.  The  inconsistency  is, 
of  course,  an  inadvertency.  The  Bishops'  Bible  re- 
tained the  title  ^^ Saint^^  from  the  Vulgate  in  twen- 
ty-six books  of  the  New  Testament;  the  Geneva 
Bible  consistently  omitted  it  in  all ;  the  first  edition 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  omitted  it  in  all 
but  five.  • 

{d.)  The  title  ^'AposUe^^  is  likewise  wanting  in 
the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  (x.  A,  B,  0),  which  read  sinv 
ply,  "T<?  the  Bomana^^  {Upoc  'Pw/iafovc)?  etc.,  al- 
though some  insert  "  of  Pavl^^  or  "  of  the  Apostle 
Pauip  or  "  of  the  holy  Apostle  PaulP  Moreover, 
the  title  '^  ApostW*^  belongs  to  Peter  and  John  as 
well  as  to  Paul,  and  should  be  given  to  all  or  none. 
Here,  too,  the  Authorized  Version  is  strangely  in- 
consistent or  careless  in  omitting  ^Hhe  AposHe^^  in 
the  heading  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  while  insert- 
ing it  in  all  the  other  Pauline  Epistles. 

{e.)  The  present  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
("  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  ") 
prejudges  the  open  question  of  the  authorship  of 
this  anonymous  epistle.  The  best  MSS.  (k.  A,  B,  K) 
read  simply,  "  To  the  Hebrews "  (ripoc  'Efipaiovg). 
The  majority  of  modern  scholars  regard  it  as  the 
production  of  a  pupil  or  friend  of  Paul.  The  opin- 
ions of  -the  ancient  Church  were  divided  on  the 
question  of  authorship  between  Paul,  Luke,  Barna- 
bas (and  Clement  of  Rome).  A  translator  has  no 
right  to  decide  that  question  in  the  absence  of  docu- 
mentary evidence. 
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(/.)  Tlie  title  "  OeneraV  ("  Catholic;'  kq^oXikIi) 
of  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude  is 
likewise  of  later  date,  and  omitted  by  critical  editors. 
It  is  misleading,  and  applies  no  more  to  those  Epis- 
tles than  to  Ephesians  and  Hebrews,  which  have  an 
encyclical  character;  while  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  John  are  each  addressed  to  an  individual. 

An  objection  will  be  made  to  this  part  of  the 
Appendix  by  those  who  deem  it  reverent  to  retain 
the  time-honored  "Saint"  in  connection  with  the 
evangelists  and  apostles.  But  then,  let  ns  at  least 
be  consistent,  and  use  it  uniformly,  or  drop  it  alto- 
gether. The  sacred  writers  must  be  our  standard 
of  reverence,  and  they  speak  of  each  other  simply 
as  Matthew^  Marh^  Luke^  John^  Peter^  and  Paul, 
The  highest  order  6f  merit  and  distinction  needs  no 
epithet  of  honor. 

2.  Rendering  of  Terms  Denoting  Coins. 

''Let  a(raafiiov  (Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6)  be  translated  ^ penny ^^  and 
Sijvdptov  *  shitting,^  except  in  Matt.  xxii.  19;  Mark  xii.  15;  Luke  xx.  24, 
where  the  name  of  the  coin,  *a  denarius,*  should  be  given." 

The  rendering  of  coins  in  our  English  Version  is 
very  objectionable,  and  makes  a  false  impression 
upon  the  popular  reader.  "  Mite  "  may  be  retained 
for  AcTTToy  (the  eighth  part  of  an  aatrapiov,  or  as, 
half  a  quadrans,  or  about  one  fifth  of  one  cent),  and 
^' farthing^'  for  icoS/oavrijc  (guadrans,  the  fourth  part 
of  an  OB,  equivalent  to  two  mites,  Suo  Xcirra),  as  in 
Mark  xii.  42,  "a  poor  widow  cast  in  two  mites  which 
make  a  farthing."  But  the  more  valuable  coins  are 
mischievously  perverted  and  belittled.  Bishop  Light- 
foot,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  English  Be- 
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visers,  lias  shown  this  so  well  that  I  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  him  in  fall  justification  of  the  American 
view.    He  says :  * 

''Why  &<T<Tapiovt  the  late  Greek  diminutive  used  for  the  at,  of  which, 
therefore,  the  Ko^pavrtiQ  is  a  fourth  part,  should  still  be  translated  a 
farthing  (which  elsewhere  represents  KoSpdvTtio)  rather  ih&npemiyj  it  b 
difficult  to  see  (Matt«  x.  29;  Luke  xVu  6).  And  as  we  advance  in  the 
scale,  the  disproportion  between  the  value  of  the  original  and  the  English 
substitute  increases.  Thus  the  dmanuSf  a  silver  piece  of  the  value  orig- 
inally of  ten  and  afterward  of  sixteen  ases,  is  always  rendered  a  penny. 
Its  absolute  value,  as  so  much  weight  in  metal,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  as  the  French  franc.  Its  relative  value  as  a  purchasing  power,  in 
an  age  and  a  country  where  provisions  were  much  cheaper,  was  considera- 
bly more.  Now  it  so  happens  that  in  almost  every  case  where  the  word 
ifivapiov  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  connected  with  th^idea  of  a 
liberal  or  large  amount ;  and  yet  in  these  passages  the  English  rendering 
names  a  sum  which  is  absurdly  smalL  Thus  the  Good  Samaritan,  whose 
generosity  is  intended  to  appear  throughout,  on  leaving,  takes  out '  two 
pence,'  and  gives  them  to  the  inn-keeper  to  supply  the  further  wants  of 
the  wounded  man.  Thus,  again,  the  owner  of  th^  vineyard,  whose  liber- 
ality is  contrasted  with  the  niggardly,  envious  spirit,  the  'evil  eye'  of 
others,  gives,  as  a  day's  wages, '  a  penny '  to  each  man.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  ask  what  impression  the  mention  of  this  sum  will  leave  on  the  minds 
of  an  uneducated  peasant  or  shopkeeper  of  the  present  day.  Even  at  the 
time  when  our  Version  was  made,  and  when  wages  were  lower,  it  must 
have  seemed  wholly  inadequate.  The  inadequacy  again  appears,  though 
not  so  prominently,  in  '  the  two  hundred  pence,'  the  sum  named  as  insuf- 
ficient to  supply  bread  to  the  five  thousand  (Mark  vi.  37 ;  John  vi.  7),  and 
similarly  in  other  cases  (e,  g,,  Mark  xiv.  5 ;  John  xii.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  41). 
Lastly,  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (vi.  6),  the  announcement,  which  in 
the  original  implies  famine  prices,  is  rendered  in  our  English  Version,'' A 
measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny.' 
The  fact  is  that  the  word  xotvi^,  here  translated '  measure,'  falls  below  the 
anaount  of  a  quart,  while  the  viot^  Btivapiov,  here  translated  'a  penny,' 
approaches  toward  the  value  of  a  shilling.  To  the  English  reader  the 
words  mast  convey  the  idea  of  enormous  plenty." 


■    '  "^  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English  New  Testament^  London,  1871, 
pp.  165-167 ;  Amer.  ed.  (Harpers),  1873,  pp.  141-143. 
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But  in  this  case,  again,  the  scholarship  of  the 
English  Revisers  was  overruled  by  the  timid  con- 
servatism of  the  majority,  and  custom  was  allowed 
to  prevail  against  truth.  So  the  ^'farthing^^  was 
retained  twice  for  a<y<Tapiov  (Matt.  x.  29 ;  Luke  xii. 
6),  and  twice  for  KoSpavrriQ  (Matt.  v.  26 ;  Mark  xii. 
42),  and  the  ^' penny  "  (with  ^^perwe "  and  '^ penny- 
worth^^) for  iiivapiov  in  fifteen  places.  Where  the 
penny  occurs  for  the  first  time,  Matt,  xviii.  28,  the 
marginal  note  is  added  with  killing  effect  on  the 
text :  "  The  word  in  the  Greek  denotes  a  coin  worth 
about  eight  pence  half-penny,"  i.<3.,  in  plain  Saxon, 
worth  eight  and  a  half  times  more  than  the  text  in- 
dicates. .  But  in  all  other  passages  the  reader,  unless 
he  looks  up  that  marginal  note,  w  ill  still  be  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  a  penny  or  two  cents  can  be  fair 
wages  for  a  day's  labor,  or  a  liberal  gift  to  save  a 
sick  man,  or  a  famine  price  for  a  whole  measure  of 
^  wheat  and  three  measures  of  barley. 

Yet,  in  justice  to  the  English  refusal  of  so  reason- 
able f^  change,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
impossible,  without  circumlocution,  to  find  a  precise 
idiomatic  equivalent  in  English  for  the  Greek  Sijua- 
piov  and  the  Latin  denarivs.  Sometimes  a  little 
matter  gives  great  trouble.  This  is  an  instance. 
The  inevitable  penny  Avas  discussed  over  and  over 
again  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  and  in  the  Bible 
House.  ThB  English  Company  at  an  early  stage 
was  about  to  adopt  the  Anglicized  form  "  denary," 
when  the  late  Dean  Alford  killed  it  by  the  humor- 
ous objection  that  denary  might  be  mispronounced 
deanery^  and  give  rise  to  the  jest  that  the  Kevisers 
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sold  a  deanery  for  a  penoy.  The  precise  rendering 
would  be  ^^  eight  pence  and  a  half,"  but  this  is  no 
single  coin.  ^^ Six  jpence^^  in  this  respect  would  do 
better,  but  falls  short  of  the  full  value.  Still  less 
would  Englishmen  tolerate  "  sixteen  cents,"  nor 
would  Americans  intrude  their  coins  into  the  Bible/ 
The  Americans  wavered  between  "  shiUing^^  ^^franc^'* 
^^  ailverling,^^  ^^  drachma^'*  ^^  denarivs^^  ^^  denary^'* 
"  denarP  The  Latin  "  denariuB^'^  with  a  marginal 
explanation,  would  have  been  unanimously  adopted 
but  for  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
plural  (Matt,  xviii.  28;  Mark  vi.  37;  xiv.  5;  Luke 
vii.  41 ;  X.  35 ;  John  vi.  7 ;  xii.  5) ;  for  denarii  sounds 
too  much  like  Latin  for  an  English  Bible.  They 
agreed  at  last  upon  ^^  shilling ^^^  but  would  prefer  any 
other  of  the  proposed  renderings  to  ^^pennyP  A 
shilling  is  not  absolutely  correct,  but  is  a  genuine 
English  silver  coin,  and  does  not  convey  the  idea  of 
a  ridiculously  small  sum.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  if  found  in  the  old  version,  shilling 
would  have  been  retained  by  both  Companies. 

THE  PUBLIC  VERDICT. 

The  Revision  is  subject  to  the  verdict  of  the 
Christian  public,  which  will  be  pronounced  by  the 
official  action  of  churches  and  Bible  societies.  In 
England  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  Order  of  Council 
may  be  necessary  in  addition  to  the  votes  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  and  York  before  it  can 
be  used  in  public  worship.  No  such  action  can  bfe 
expected  before  the  Old  Testament  is  published  and 
sufficiently  examined.     If  approved,  the  Revision 
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will  gradually  supersede  the  old  version ;  if  reject- 
ed, it  will  still  remain  a  most  important  help  for  the 
private  use  of  ministers  and  Bible  readers,  and  bo 
made  the  basis  of  some  future  revision ;  and  such  re- 
vision will  become  inevitable  in  case  of  rejection ;  for 
the  churches  will  never  be  contented  with  the  version 
of  1611  after  all  its  innumerable  defects  have  been 
made  known.  "  Revolutions  never  go  backward." 
The  American  Appendix  will  be  printed,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  in  every  copy  of  the  University 
editions  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  fourteen 
years — i.  e,y  till  May,  1895.  If  approved,  it  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  text,  if  not,  it  will  be  dropped. 
The  Church  of  England  is  not  likely  to  surrender 
her  love  for  the  archaic  forms  of  language,  as 
"  which  "  for  "  who,"  "  be  "  for  "  are,"  "  Ghost "  for 
"Spirit,"  "devils"  for  "demons,"  "wot"  and  "wist" 
for  "know"  and  "knew,"  etc.,  but  she  may  possibly 
give  to  the  specific  renderings  a  place  among  the 
marginal  notes,  though  they  are  already  very  nu- 
merous. Of  English  critics,  some  sublimely  ignore 
the  Appendix,*  some  approve  it,'  none  has  con- 

'  So  Dean  Burgon,  Canon  Cook,  and  even  Mr.  Humphry  in  bis  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revised  Version,  One  of  the  adverse  critics  naively  con- 
fesses that  till  the  year  1882  he  was  happily  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
any  eminent  biblical  scholars  and  critics  in  America. 

'  Dr.  Angus,  one  of  the  English  Revisers,  says :  '*  The  first  three  sug- 
gestions^of  the  American  Committee  ought  in  consistency  to  be  accepted/* 
and  speaks  favorably  of  the  rest.  A  critic  in  the  London  A  tkenamm  (May 
28, 1881)  says:  ** Several  of  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee might  have  been  adopted  with  advantage.  The  general  excellence 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  American  Revisers  is  undoubted,  and  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  often  neglected."  Mr.  Thoms,  the  compiler  of  the 
Complete  Concordance  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  PuIh 
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demned  it.  In  the  Uuited  States  public  opinion 
seems  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  American  readings 
and  renderings.^  Several  editions  have  already  incor- 
porated them  into  the  text  with  an  Appendix  reversed ; 
but  such  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  does  great  injus- 
tice to  the  English  Revisers,  for  they  only  retained 
certain  words  and  phrases  of  the  old  usage  which  is 
still  preferred  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen.* 

lished  under  the  Authorization  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Umversities 
(London,  18S2),  notices  the  American  snggestions  throughout,  and  sa^-s 
(Preface,  p.  vii.)  that  '*  most  of  them  are  very  yaluable,  and  desenre  far 
better  treatment  than  to  be  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  book  without  so 
much  as  a  reference  mark  in  the  text  to  indicate  their  existence." 

*  A  very  competent  Greek  scholar,  Professor  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  says 
(in  the  <*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  Andover,  January,  1882,  p.  161):  '<  We  think 
the  feeling  is  wide  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  almost  universal  in  this 
country,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  changes  which  were  proposed  by  the 
American  Committee  and  rejected  by  the  Anglican  Committeer  should 
have  been  accepted,  and  that  consistency,  not  less  than  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  proposed  emendations,  required  their  adoption." 

'  The  following  are  specimens  from  the  Appendix  in  one  of  these 
Americanized  editions: 


Amkricak  Edition. 
'*  List  of  Readings  and  Renderings 
preferred  by  the  English  Committee, 

II.  In  the  title  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  (except  those  to  the 
Galatians,  Titus,  and  Phile- 
mon) insert  ^the  Apostlef  in 
the  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  insert  *  of  Paul  the 
Apostle;^  in  the  title  of  the 
Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  1 
John,  and  Jude  insert  the 
word  *  General ;'  and  let  the 
title  of  the  Revelation  run, 
« The  Revelation  ofS,  John  the 
Divine,^ 


University  Edition. 
"  List  of  Readings  and  Renderings 

preferred  by  the  American  Commit- 

teey  recorded  at  their  desire, 

II.  Strike  out '  the  Apostle '  from 
the  title  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, and  *  of  Paul  the  Apostle ' 
from  the  title  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews;  strike  out 
the  word  *  General*  from  the 
title  of  the  Epistles  of  James, 
Peter,  1  John,  and  Jude ;  and 
let  the  title  of  the  Revelation 
run,  <  The  Revelation  of  John.* 
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It  is  barely  possible  that  there  may  be  ultimately 
two  standard  editions,  an  English  and  an  American. 
But  these  would  be  only  two  slightly  different  re- 
censions of  one  and  the  same  revised  version  (as  we 
have  different  editions  of  the  Greek  text),  and  the 
changes  will  no  more  affect  the  unity  of  the  version 
than  the  differences  of  English  and  American  spel- 
ling now  affect  the  unity  of  the  English  language. 
On  the  contrary,  the  essential  unity  will  be  all  the 
more  apparent  and  effective  for  the  variety  in  un- 
essential details. 


American  Edition. 

III.  Wherever  ^Holy  Spirit^  oc- 
curs, substitute  '  Holy  Ghostf 
except  in  Mark  iii.  29 ,  Luke 
ii.25,26;-iv.l;x.2l;  xi.l3; 
xii.  10,  12 ;  John  i.  33 ;  xiv. 
26;  Acts  ii.  4;  vi.  5;  1  Cor. 
xii.  3;  Epbes.  i.l3;  iv.30;  1 
Thess.  iv.  8;  Jude  20. 

VI.  Use  ^which^  of  persons  as  well 
as  *  who '  or  *  that;*  *  6e*  as  well 
as  ^are*  in  the  present  indica- 
tive; *wot*  or  ^wUt*  as  well  as 
*  know  *  or  *  knew  ;*  and  '  hale  * 
for  *  drag,* 


VII.  Substitute  for  ^  demon*  Q de- 
mons*} the  word  ^devil*  (*cfer- 
t&');  and  for  ^demoniac*  or 
*  possessed  with  a  demon  *  Q  de- 
mons*} substitute  ^possessed 
withad€vU*Cdevils*y 


University  Edition. 
III.  For  ^Iloly  Ghost*  adopt  uni- 
formly the  rendering  *Holy 
Spirit,* 


VI.  Substitute  modern  forms  of 
speech  for  the  following  ar- 
chaisms, viz.,  *who*  or  Uhat* 
for  *  which  *  when  used  of  per- 
sons; *ai'e*  for  ^be*  in  the 
present  indicative ;  '  know,* 
^kneWf*  for  ^wotj*  ^wist;*  *draff* 
or  ^ draff  away*  for  ^hale* 
VII.  Substitute for<det;t7'Ccfert&') 
the  word  *  demon  *  (*  demons  *) 
wherever  the  latter  word  is 
given  in  the  margin  (or  repre- 
sents the  Greek  words  ^ai- 
fAioVfSaifioviov);  &ndfoT*pos- 
sessed  with  a  devil*  (or  devils*) 
substitute  either  *  demoniac* 
or  ^possessed  with  a  demon '  (or 
*  demons  ').'* 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
American  Appendix,  it  is  of  very  little  account  as 
compared  with  the  text  of  the  Eevision  as  it  now 
stands.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  congratulation 
that  two  distinct  Companies  of  scholars  of  various 
denominations  and  schools  of  theological  thought, 
divided  by  the  ocean,  and  representing  two  inde- 
pendent and  higli-minded  nations,  should  have  ar- 
rived, after  several  years  of  unbroken  and  conscien- 
tious labor,  at  such  harmonious  conclusions  in  the 
translation  of  their  most  sacred  book,  which  is  recog- 
nized by  both  as  their  infallible  guide  in  all  matters 
of  Christian  faith  and  duty. 

The  Anglo-American  Kevision  is  the  noblest 
monument  of  Christian  union  and  co-operation  in 
this  nineteenth  century. 

And  herein  is  the  finger  of  Providence,  and  the 
best  guarantee  of  ultimate  success.  The  Kevisers 
of  1881  will  ere  long  be  forgotten,  like  their  prede- 
cessors of  1611,  and  some  of  them  have  already 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  blame;  but 
their  united  work  will  live  until  it  is  superseded  by 
a  better  one. 
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APPENDIX   I. 


LIST  OF  PRINTED  EDITIONS  OF 

THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Bt  Pbofbssob  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Philadelfhia. 


Note.— The  followiDg  list  consists  of  the  "  Index  I.  Editio- 
num"  from  the  Biidiotheea  Nqvi  Testamenti  Grceei^  BrunsTigse, 
1873  (pp.  289-301),  by  Professor  Edcard  Reuss,  D.D.,  of 
Strassburg,  with  a  few  bracketed  remarks  or  additions,  and 
a  *  to  mark  the  more  noted,  or  the  epoch<making  publica- 
tions; omitting,  however,  the  Gosjiel  Harmonies  and  other 
mere  portions  of  the  N.  T.  Editions  not  enumerated  (or  not 
known)  by  Reuss,  but  within  his  plan,  are  added  in  brackets, 
in  chronological  place. 

A  supplementary  list  of  editions  published  since  1870,  the 
date  of  his  compilation,  is  added,  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Reuss  included  all  published  editions  of 
the  entire  N.  T.,  together  with  such  larger  portions  thereof 
(Gospels,  Harmonies,  Epistles,  etc.)  as  exhibited  editorial  care 
in  text  or  form,  but  omitting  uncritical  school-books.  He 
also  omitted  published  copies  of  MSS.,  and  editions  based  on 
a  single  MS.  Repetitions  of  the  same  edition,  with  chang^es 
only  in  the  title-page,  or  by  minute  corrections  in  the  text, 
were  denoted  by  the  same  number  in  the  "  Index,'^  but  put- 
ting the  repeated  number  in  parentheses.  This  method  is 
followed  here  also,  as  far  as  his  numbers  reach  or  apply. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  list  is  perfect,  but  diligence  has 
been  exercised  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  number  of  Harmonies  and  other  forms  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  omitted,  as  above  stated,  from  the  list  of  Dr.  Reuss, 
is  about  fifty ;  while  that  of  other  portions  of  the  N.  T.  is 
rather  less  than  twenty-five.  A  list  of  each,  supplemented 
and  continued  to  the  present  time,  would  add  at  least  half  as 
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many  more  Harmonics,  etc.,  and  more  than  quadruple  the 
number  of  other  portions  of  the  N.  T. 

Estimating  each  edition  of  the  entire  Greek  N.  T.  at  1000 
copies,  the  whole  number  of  copies  printed  would  exceed 
1,000,000,  besides  a  vast  multitude  of  repetitions,  etc.,  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  estimate. 

I.  :fiDItI0N8  OF  THE  ENTIRE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT 

FROM  1614  TO  1870. 


List  of  Reuss  enlarged. 

(The  nambers  are  Reass's;  editors'  names  In  shall  CAPitALs;  publishers'  in 
hitufj  type;  places  of  publication  in  Ualiet.) 

*l.  1514.  Biblia  polyglotta  Compluteruia,  fol.  [Card.  Ximenes. 
Alcala.    The  first  printed,  published  1522.] 

*2.  1516.  Erasmi  I.  gr.  lat  BasU.  Froben.  fol.  [The  first  pub- 
lished.] 

*S.  1518.  Biblia  gr.  Aldina.    Venet.  fol. 

4.  1519.  Erasmi  II.  gr.  lat.  Basil.  Froben.  fol. 

5.  1521.  Gerbelit.  Hagenoce.  Anshelm.  4. 

*6.  1522.  Erasmi  III.  gr.  lat.  BasU,  Froben.  fol.  [1  John  v.  1 
admitted.    The  basis  of  the  tezttu  rectpttu,  except  in  Revelation.] 

7.  1524.    CephalaBl.     Argent.  8. 

8.  1524.    Bebelii  I.    BaaU.  8. 

9.  1527.     Erasmi  IV.  pr.  lat.    Bcuii.   Froben.  fol.    [WithVulg.] 

10.  1581.    BebelU  II.   BasU.  8. 

11.  1581.    Reieii.  Lovan.  8. 

13.  1534.  Colinaei.  Paris.  8.  [The  first  attempt  at  a  critical 
edition.] 

14.  1535.  Erasmi  y.  gr.  lat.  Basil.  Froben.  fol. 

15.  1535.  Bebelii  III.   BasU.  8. 

16.  1536.  Valderi.   BasiJ.  32.     [The  first  miniature-sized.] 

18.  1538.  Flateri  I.   BasU.  8. 

19.  1538.  Ant  de  Sabio  II.  Venet.  8.  [Ed.  I.,  1533,  contained 
only  part  of  the  N.  T.] 

20.  1540.  Flateri  II.  BasU.  8. 

21.  1541.  (al.  1539, 1540.)  Erasmi  VI.  gr.  lat.  BasU.  Froben.  fol. 

22.  1541.  (al.  1542.)  Erasmi  VII.  gr.  lat.   Basil.  Froben.  foL 

23.  1641.  Brylingeri  I.  gr.  lat.   BasU.  8. 

24.  1542.  Brylingeri  II.  gr.  lat.   BasU.  8. 
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26.  1548.  Brylingeri  III.  Basil.  8. 

26.  1643.  Bogardi.  gr.  lat.    Fat^is.    Gnillard.  12.     [Toussaint. 
Displays  some  critical  effort.] 

(26.)  1648.  Soignyi.  gr.  lat.  Paris.  Gnillard.  12.     [Toussaint.] 

21.  1643.  Plateri  HI.  BasU.  8. 

(27.)  1644.  PUterilll.  Basil,  S. 

28.  1644.  BryUngeri  IV.  gr.  lat.    Basil.  8. 

29.  1646.  CnrioniB.    BasU.U. 

'  [  1644.  Erasmiana.    Honter.  gr.  lat.     Coronce.  4.] 

30.  1646.  Frobenii    BasU.  4. 

31.  1546.  Biblia  gr.   BasU.   HerTBgU.  fol.   [Melanchthon*s  ed.] 

32.  1646.  Brylingeri  y.  gr.  lat   Basils. 

♦38.  1646.  Rob.  Stephani  I.    Pam.  16.     ["  0  Mirificam."] 

34.  1647.  FroaehoYeri  I.    Tiguri.  8. 

36.  1648.  Brylingeri  y I.    BasU.  8. 

36.  1549.  Brylingeri  yil.  gr.  lat.   Basil. ». 

37.  1649.  Dnpniiii.  gr.  lat.   Paris.  16. 

(37.)  1549.    Grai^on  (Mamef,  Feiandat).  gr.  lat.   Pans.  16. 

38.  1649.    Rob.  Stephani  II.    Pam.  16.     ["  O  Mirificam  "  II.] 
89.    1549.    Frevotii.    Paris,   Hanltin.  16. 

(39.)  1649.    FrevotU.    Parisi  Birkmann.  16. 
*40.    1650.    Rob.  Stephani  III.    Pam.  fol.    ["  Editio  regia."   Eng- 
lish texius  receptus,  so  called.] 
41.    1650.    BryUngeri  ym.  gr.  lat.   Basil.  S. 
♦42.   1551.    Rob.  Stephani  ly.  gr.  Int.   (Genev.)l6,    [First  divided 
into  modem  verses.] 
43.    1662.    Oporini.    Basil.  16. 

Brylingeri  IX.   Basil.  8. 
Brylingeri  X.  gr.  lat   Basil.  8. 
Jo.  Crispini  I.   (Oenev.)  16. 
Brylingeri  XI.  gr.  lat.    Basil.  8. 
Brylingeri  XII.  gr.  lat.   Basil.  8. 
Brylingeri  XIII.   Basil.  S. 
Ftdchoveri  II.    T^furi.  8. 
lomflBtii.  gr.  lat.    Zugd.  8. 

Barbirii.  gr.  lat.    Basil,  fol.    [Pieudo-'BEZJE.    It  has 
Beza's  Latin  only.] 
(62.)  1669.     Tiffuri.  gr.  lat.    fol. 
(62.)  1560.    Barbirii.  gr.  lat.   Basil,  fol. 
54.    1562.    Brylingeri  Xiy.  gr.  lat.   Basil.  S, 
56.    1663.    Brylingeri  Xy.   Basil.  8. 


44. 

1568. 

46. 

1563. 

46. 

1563. 

47. 

1666. 

48. 

1568. 

49. 

1658. 

60. 

1659. 

61. 

1559. 

62. 

1559. 
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56.    1668.  To«goliai  I.  gr.  lat.   X»/m.  8. 

67.  1668(1664).     Voegelinlll.   Zt/M.8. 

68.  1664.  Bryliageri  XYI.  gr.  lat.   Xt/w.  8. 

69.  1664.  Jo.  Gritpiai  IL   (Genev.)!^. 
(69.)  1666.  Jo.  Griipisi  II.   (Genev,)  16. 

*60.    1566.  Beza  major.  I.  gr.  lat.    (Genev.)  Stepli.  fol. 

61.  1665.  BEZiE  minor.  I.  gr.  lat.   (Genev.)   Stepli.  8. 

62.  1666.  Voogolini  III.  gr.  lat.    Iap8.S. 

63.  1666.  Trotohoveri  III.    7HffuH,S. 

64.  1566.  Brylingeri  XYII.  gr.  lat.   BasiLS, 

66.   1667.  BczjK  minor.  II.  gr.  lat.   (Genev.)  Steph.  8, 

66.  1668.  Rob.  Stephani  jun.   Paris.  16. 
(66.)  1669.  Bob.  Stopbosi  juo.    Pam.  16. 

67.  1669.  Tbxxellii  triglotton.   (Genev,)   Stepli.  fol. 

68.  1670.  FlaciiI.   Perna.    Banl.  fol 

69.  1570.  Voegelini  IV.  gr.  lat.   Lipe.S. 

70.  1571.  Brylingeri  XVIII.  gr.  lat.   Ba9a,8, 
(67.)  1671.  Trexku.ii  triglotton.   Zvffd.  fol. 

*71.   1671.  Biblia  poljglotta.   Antwerp.   Plantin.  fol.    [Antwerp 
Polyglott.] 

72.  1572.  Flantini  I.  gr.  lat   Antwerp.  io\, 

73.  1578.  Flantiiiill.   Antwerp,  S. 

74.  1574.  Plantinilll.   Antwerp,  S2. 

75.  1574.  VignonUI.   (Genev.)  l^. 

76.  1676.  Henb.  Stephani  I.    (Genev.)  16.     [Preface  contains 
his  celebrated  essay  on  the  style  of  the  Gr.  N.  T.] 

77.  1577.  Brylingeri  XIX.  gr.  lat   BagiLS. 

78.  1578.  Steinmanni  I.  gr.  lat   Lips.  8. 

79.  1680.  Beza  minor.  III.  gr.  lat    (Genev,   Stepb.)8. 

?      1581.  Biirgis  Araconenaium.  fol.     [Same  as  No.  72  ?] 

80.  1582.  Bez^  major.  II.  gr.  lat    (Genev,   Stepb.)fol. 

81.  1582.  Steinmanni  II.  gr.  lat    Lips.  8. 

82.  1588.  Plantini  IV.  gr.  lat   Antwerp.  %, 

83.  1588.  Selflaehii  I.  gr.  lat    VUeb,%. 
(83.)  1583.  Jegeri.  gr.  lat   Amst.  8. 

84.  1584.  Plantini  V.  gr.  lat    Antwerp.  to\, 

85.  1684.  VignonUII.   (Genev.)  \^. 

*86.    1584.  Boderiami  triglotton.   Paris,   PrOTOtean.  4. 

(86.)  1686.  Boderiani  triglotton.    Paris.   Le  Bono.  4. 

87.  1586.  Oiteniil.    Basil.  S. 

88.  1687.  Henr.  Stephani  II.   (Genev.)  l^. 


[With  No.  106, 

'  the  chief  basis  of 

our  A.  V.  N.  T.] 
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89.  1587.  VantroUerii.  Zonrf.  16.   [First  Gr.  N.  T.  pub.  in  Eng.] 

90.  1687.  VignonuIII.    (Genev.)  16, 

91.  1688.  OitenU  IL  gr.  lat.    ^n/.8. 

92.  1688.  Bteimnanni  III.  gr.  lat.    Zt/w.  8. 

?     1688.  StoeriL  [gr.  lat  Masch.]  Oenev.  foL  [Same  as  No.  80  ?] 

*9d.    1688.  BezjB  major,  in.  gr.  lat.    {Oenev. 
8teph.)fol. 

*(9d.)  1689.  Beza  major.  III.  gr.  lat.     {Sine 
loco  et  typog,  sed  Oenev.   Stepb.)  fol. 

*[(98.)  1689.  BEZiE  major.  III.  gr.  lat.    Oenev. 
Kwr.  Stepb.  fol.] 

94.    1690.  Bez^  minor.  IV.  gr.  lat.   {Oenev.   yignoii.)8. 

?     1690.  Flantiniana.   Antwei-p.S.    [Doubtful.] 

96.    1691.  Bapbelengii  I.    Lvgd.BatZ^. 

96.  1691.  Lanienbergeri  I.  gr.  lat.    lAps.  8. 

97.  1692.  Londinensis  e  typogr.  regla.    16. 

98.  1692.  XyUi.  gr.  lat.    Colon.   Birkmann.  8. 

100.  1694.    Voegelini  V.  gr.  lat.   Lips.  8. 

101.  1696(1694).    Voegelini  VI.    Zt/w.  8. 

102.  1696  (vel  antea).    fiibelii.  gr.  lat.   Ai^ent.  8. 

103.  1696.    FaltbenU.  gr.  lat.   Franco/.  S. 

104.  1696.    WoLOERi  trilinguis.   Hamb.   Lnoini.  fol.  ^ 

106.  1697.    Biblia  gr.  Weebeliana.    Franco/,  fol 
(61.)  1697.    Bonnini.  gr.  lat.   Lugd.%. 

♦106.   1698.  BEZiE  major.  IV.  gr.  lat.   {Oenev.)  VignoiLfoL    [See 
No.  98.] 

♦(106.)  1698.  Beza  major.    Sine  hco  et  typog.   fol.    [Other  varie- 
ties exist.]  -'  ' 

107.  1699.  Biblia  Commelinlana.  gr.  lat.   Heidelb.to\. 

108.  1699.    Commelini.  gr.  lat.    {ffeiddb.)S. 
(108.)  1699.    '^neentii.  gr.  lat.    Lygd.  8. 
(108.)  1699.     G'enw.  gr.  lat.  8. 

Harsyi  I.  gr.  lat.   Lugd.  8. 

Lanienbergeri  II.  gr.  lat.   Lips.  8. 

HuTTERi  dodecaglotton.    Norimb.  fol. 

Weobelii  II.    Franco/.  16. 

Wecbeliilll.    Franco/,  fol 

BapbelengU  II.   Lugd.  Bat.  48. 
(108.)  1602.    Commelini  gr.  lat.    {Heiddh.)  8. 
116.    1602.     HuTTERi  tetraglotton.   Norimb,  4. 
116.    1604.     P.  StephaniI.    {Oenev.)  16. 


109. 
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110. 

1699. 

♦111. 

1699. 

112. 

1600. 
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1601. 
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117.  1604.  Bez^  miDor.  y.  gr.  lat.    (Oenev,   Tignon.)  8. 

118.  1606.  SelflioliU  II.  gr.  lat.    Viteb,   Seaberlieli.  8. 
(118.)  1606.  86lflfleluiII.gr.lat.    r«^«6.   Senbarlieh.  8. 

?       1609.  BaphelengiL  gr.  lat.   Ztiffd,Bat.S. 
[         (1609.)  Lond,S.] 

120.  1609.  BoTerii  I.  gr.  lat.   (Oenev,)  fol 

121.  1609.  Boverii  II.  gr.  lat.    Aurd.  AUobrog.  %, 

122.  1609.  Boveriilll.   (Qenev.)^^, 

123.  1609.  Stoerii  I.  gr.  lat.    (Genev.)V2. 

124.  1610.  Bo^erii  IV.  gr.  lat.  AureL  Allobroff.  IQ. 

125.  1611.  Hariyi  II.  gr.  lat.    JJuffd^U. 

126.  1611.  Bez^  minor.  VI.  gr.  lat.    (Oenev.    Vignon.)  8. 
(126.)  1611.  Bez^  minor.  VI.  gr.  lat.    (Oenev,   Crispin.)  8. 

121    1612.  Baphelengu  III.   Luffd.Bat.^2. 

128.  1612.  Sam,  Griipini  I.  gr.  lat.    Oenev.  12, 

129.  1618.  Bapbelengii  IV.  gr.  lat.    Lugd.Bai.%. 

130.  1614.  LuBiMi  trilinguis.   RobU   Fedanai.  4. 
(130.)  1614.  LuBiNi  trilinguis.   Amst.   Janion.  4. 

131.  1616.  VignoniilV.    Oenev.  16. 
(116.)  1616.  HuTTERi  tetraglotton.    Amsf.i. 

(107.)  1616.  Biblia  Commeliniana.  gr.  lat.   (Heiddh.)  fol. 

133.    1617.  P.  Stephani  II.   S.  Crispin.   (Oenev.)\6.    [Text same 
as  Vignon.] 

(130.)  1617.  LuBiNi  trilinguis.   Bost.   Hallerfeld.  4. 

.    134.    1618.  Hafenrefferi.  gr.  lat.    Tub.   Werlin.  4. 

136.    1618.  Selfischii  III.  gr.  lat.    Viteb.   Senberlioh.  8. 

136.  1619.  Boverii  V.  gr.  lat.    (Oenev.)  fol. 

137.  1619.  Boverii  VI.  gr.  lat.    Aurel.  AUobrog.  8. 
(137.)  1619.  Boverii  VI.  gr.  lat.    Sine  loco.  8. 

138.  1619.  Boverii  VII.  Col.  AUobrog.  ^. 
(138.)  1620.  BoverUVII.  Col.  Allobrog.  4. 
(138.)  1620.  Boverii  VII.    Oen£v.4. 

139.  1622.  Geroani.    Witteb.   Borbeok.  4.    [For  use  in  Greece.] 

140.  1622.  BilUi.    Zond.S.     [R.  Whitaker.] 

141.  1622.  Sam.  Crispini  II.  gr.  lat.    (Oenev.)  12. 
143.    1623.  Selfischu  IV.  gr.  lat.    Viteb.S. 

*IU.  1624.  Elieviromm   [  Elieviriomm  ]   I.     Zugd.  Bat.   24. 
[European  textus  receptuSy  though  not  so  called  till  after  1633.] 

146.    1626.  Stoerii  II.  gr.  lat.     Oenev.  12. 

[(168.)  1626.  BuokU.     Cantab.  8.] 

(130.)  1626.  LuBiNi  trilinguis.    Rost.    Ferber.  4. 
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146.  1626.    [Henrid  Laiir(eiitii),  not]  Laurii  I.  gr.  lat.    Am^.  8. 

147.  1627.    Stoerii  III.  gr.  lat.    Genev,  8. 
149.    1628.    Tonmeiii  I.    (Genev.)  24. 

(149.)  1628.    Tonmetii  I.   Aurel.  Allobrog,  24. 

160.  1628.    Toumeflii  II.  trilinguis.    Genev.  S. 

.    151.   1628.    Jannonii.    Sedan.  32.    [The  smallest  ever  published, 
except  No.  450.] 

152.    1628.    MoRiMi  biblia  grseca.    Fatis.  fol.     [4  edd. ;  Sonnius, 
Chappelet,  Buon,  and  A.  Sieph.] 
(150.)  1629.    ToornenilL    Gen^.8. 
158.   1629.     WeoheUi  lY.     Uanov,  12. 
11154.    1680, 1688.    Biblia  polyglotta  PaWnmna.     Vitrd.  fol 

?     1630.    Jannonii.   Amtt.  16. 
(137.)  1681.    aoverli  [VI.]  gr.  lat.    Aurd.  Allobrog.  8. 
156.    1632.    Jannonii  I.    Arngt.V^. 

156.  1632.    Jao.  Griipini.   (Genev,)  \^, 
(156.)  1682.    Tonrneiii  III.    16. 

157.  1682.    Tonrneiii  IV.    {Genev.)1A. 

158.  1682.    BaeUi.    Cantabr,%. 

169.  1632.    GoRDOMi.  gr.  lat.   Pam.   Cramoiqr.  fol. 

*160.  1638.    £bBeTirornm[Elie7irionim,and8oNo.  167]II.  Lugd, 
Bat.  24.     [The  faoMUS  teztus  receptus.] 

161.  1688.    WUtakeri.   Zond.8.    [Elievir.] 

162.  1633.    Blaemi.    ^m«^.  82. 

163.  1685.    Selflaehii  V.  gr.  lat.    VUeb.S. 
[  1635(?).    B.  Whitakexi   4.] 

164.  1638.    Ctrilli  Lucaris  bilinguis.    Sine  loco.     [With  the 
first  Modern  Greek  version.] 

165.  1689.    Janssonii  II.   Amst.  16. 

166.  1689.    Janssonii  III.   Amst.S. 

(152.)  1641.     MoRiNi  biblia  groeca.    Paris.    Piget  fol. 

167.  1641.    Elievironim  III.    Lugd.  Bat.  2A. 

(161.)  1641.    WMtakeri.   Lugd.  Bat.   Elievir  [1633].  8. 

168.  1642.    Danielis  I.  gr.  lat.    Cantahr.  fol 

169.  1642.    Mazariniana.   Paris,   typ.  reg.  foL 
?      1648.    Amsterd.S.    [Senr.  Laurentii?]  . 

170.  1645.    BoECLSRi  I.     Argent.    Miilb.  24. 

172.   1647.  [Lanrentii,  not]  Laurii  II,  gr.  lat    Amst,  8. 

178.    1648.  fterU.    Lond.  12. 

176.   1652.  DanieUi  IT.    Lond.  12. 

[        (1662.)  Danielis.    Lond.  82.] 
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177.  1668.  Danielii  III.  [lY.]   L(md.4, 

178.  1663.  Witteb.   BoeteL  gr.  lat  8. 

179.  1663.  HooLiiI.   Lond.   Horton.  12. 

180.  1664.  LoeriUL    Jioterd.12. 
(163.)  1666.  AmmonU.   Jfatnb,  12, 

181.  1666.  Eli6virornm[£lievixionim,andsobelow]iy.^nuif.32. 

182.  1667.  Kirchneri.  gr.  lat.   ZtjM.fo]. 

*18d..  1667.  Biblia  pol jglotta  Waltoni.    Land.   BofQroftfoL 

184.    1668.  Leenii  II.   Boterd.  12. 

*186.    1668.  CuRCELL^i  I.   AfMt.   Elievir.  12. 

186.  1668.  Er.  Schmidii.  gr.  lat.    Norimb.  fol. 

187.  1669.  Flacii  II.  gr.  lat.   Francof.   Boyer.  fol 

188.  1660.  Pfucfii  Comment.   Lrmd.   Fieiher.  foL 

189.  1660.  BoECLERi  II.   Argent.   StaedeL  24. 

190.  1661.  "Wtiita  I.  gr.  lat    TOeft.  8. 

191.  1661.  EndterL  gr.  lat.   Fraru!of,%, 

192.  1662.  Elsevirornm  y.    ^m«^.  16.' 

193.  1663.  Bodmeri  I.  gr.  lat.    7¥^rt.  8. 

194.  1664.  HooLiiIL   Lond.   Norton.  12. 
196.    1666.  Pearsomii.    Cantahr.   Field.  12. 

196.  1669.  Hampelii.  gr.  lat.    0U8.A. 

197.  1670.  ElMvironim  VI.   Amst.l^. 

198.  1671.  Bodmori  II.  gr.  lat.    Tiguri.%. 

199.  1672.  HooLii  III.   Lond.   Banew.  12. 

[         1673.  HooLii.   Land.  12.    (Wrongly  suspected  by  Reuss.)] 

200.  1678.  Montenais  trilinguis.    lEigeot  8. 
(196.)  1673.  WtUtli  IT.  gr.  lat.    Franco/.  4. 
(196.)  1673.  Wiiita  II.  gr.  lat.    Franco/.  8. 

201.  1674.  Molini.   Luffd.l2. 

202.  1674.  HooLii  lY.   Lond.   Kearne.  12. 

203.  1674.  BedmainUI.   Lond.S. 

204.  1674.  Wiiitii  III.  gr.  lat    Franco/.  S. 

206.  1676.  CoccEii  I.   Amtt.  Van  Someren.  fol. 
*206.    1676.  Fellil    Oxon.   Sheldon.  8. 

207.  1676.  OuRCELLJEi  II.   Amst.   Elievir.  12. 
1676.  Leusdenti  I.    TrajectL   Smytegpelt.  16. 

1676.  PsEUDO-LsusDENiAHA.    Trajecti.    8myte|^t  24* 

1677.  Bodmeri  m.    Tiguri.1^. 

1678.  ElaeTirornm  YII.   Amst.  16. 
1686.  CuRCELLiEi  III.    Amst.   Blaeu.  12 
1686.  WiistU  IV.  gr.  lat    Franco/ \% 
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214.  168Y.  Dnld  biblia  griBca.    Venet.io\. 

215.  1688.  Leusdenii  IL   Anut.   Boom.  16. 
(216.)  1688.  Leusdenii  II.   Land.   Smith.  16. 

216.  1688.  Gezklii.    Abone.  8. 

217.  1689.  CoccEii  II.   Franco/.   Wutt  fol. 

218.  1691.  Rbohenbuioii  I.   Luneb.   Upper.  12. 
(218.)  1691.  Rechenberoii  I.    Lips.  Heiniohen.  12. 

219.  1692.  Fatavinal.   Cagnolini.  16. 

220.  1692.  RuD.  Leusdenii.   Franco/.   Wilst  8. 
(220.)  1698.  RuD.  Leusdenu.    Fh-anco/.    Wttit.  8. 

22L    1698.  WiSamy.gF.\a,t   Franco/.  12. 

222.    1693.  WiNKLERi.  gr.  germ.   Luneb.   Upper.  8. 

224.  1697.  Rechenberoii  IL   Lips.  Biehter.  12. 

225.  1697.  Frickii.   Lips.   Xoenig.  8. 

(183.)  1698.  Waltoni  N.  T.  polygl.   Lond.    Smith  ft  WiOford.  fol. 
[Other  copies  of  the  N.  T.  vol.  exist  with  different  titles.] 

226.  1698.  Leusdenii  IIL   (Wetstenii  L)  Am^.  12. 
(226.)  1698.  Leusdenii  IIL   (Wetstenii  L)  gr.  lat.   Amst.  12. 
(226.)  1698.  Leusdenii  IIL   (Wetstenii  L)  gr.  belg.   Amst.  12. 

227.  1699.  CuRCELL^i  TV.   Amst.   Blaeu.  12. 

228.  1699.  Leusdenii  IY.   L^.  Bat.   Luohtmans.  24. 
281.    1700.  Wiistii  VL  gr.  lat.    Franco/.  12. 

232.  1700.  Cantabriffio!.   JeAray.  12. 

[  1701.  HooLii.  Lond.  8.  (Sgspected  and  omitted  by  Reuss.)] 

233.  1701.  GoccEii  IIL   Amst.   Blaen.  fol. 
[         1701.  Bnddimanomm.   FditA.  16.] 

234.  1701.  WetstenUIL   Amst.  16. 

235.  1701.  Londini.   Churchill.  8. 

236.  1701.  Londini.   Churehill.  12. 

237.  1702.  Frankii.    Lips.   Xoenig.  8. 

238.  1702.  Rechenbergii  IIL   Lips.   Biehter.  12. 

239.  1703.  Greoorii.    Oxon.  Sheldon,  fol. 

240.  1703.  PritiiL    Lips.   Oleditsoh.  12. 

242.  1704.  Qnillan.   Paris.  24. 

243.  1705.  Mail    Oissai.    Vulpins.  12. 

(243.)  1705.  Mail  gr.  germ.    Oisste.    Vnlpini.  12. 

244.  1705.  Erasmi  VIL  gr.  lat.  Van  der  Aa.   Luffd.  Bat.  lol 

245.  1705.  BedmainiilL   Lond.  8. 
*246.   1707.  MiLLiL    Oxon.  Sheldon,  fol. 

248.   1708.  BodmerilY.    %i<n.  12. 

(248.)  1708.  Bodmeri  IV.  gr.  lat    TiffuH.  12. 


X    V> — ^ 
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249.    1708.  BeyherL  gr.  lat.    ^'orA.  12. 

260.  1709.  Pritii  II.    Ups.   Gleditioh.  12. 

261.  1709.  Rechembergii  IY.  IJp».  Biohtor.  12. 
*262.  1710.  KusTKRi.  Anist.iol  [Kuster's  Mill.] 
(262.)  1710.  KusTKRi.   RoterdAo\, 

268.   1710.  Qrpbanotroph^i  I.  biliDguis.   Hol^n. 

(249.)  1710.  HamoUi.  gr.  lat    Chth.  12. 

264.  1711  [error  for  1709].  Wxllsii.  gr.  eng.  Oxf.  Knapton.  4. 
[First  English  attempt  at  a  critical  text;  10  parts,  1709>19.] 

«266.   1711.  GerhardiI.    ['' G.  D.  T.  M.  D."]   AfMi.   Wetitein.  8. 

(266.)  1711.  Gerhardi  I.  Am$t,  .  Wetstein.  8.  [Varied  in  pag- 
ing, etc.    Ttie  editor  was  Gerhard  yon  Mastricht.] 

(249.)  1712.  HamohU.  gr.  lat.    OotK  12. 

266.  1718.  Reineccii  quadrilinguis.    IAp».    LaiUdioh.  foL 

267.  1714.  Maittairii  I.   Lortd.   Tonson.  12. 

268.  1716.  BowTERi  I.    Lond,  12. 

269.  1716.  Ctpriani.    Ooth,  Beyher.  12. 

260.  1716.  Emeryi    Pari9.%. 

(228.)  1716.  LxusDENii  IV.    Lugd.  Bat.    Lnolitmaili.  24. 

[  1716.  Lyon,   Saoy.  82.] 

261.  1717.  WetitenU  III.   Amti.  12. 
(261.)  1717.  WetitenU  III.  gr.  lat.    Am^.l% 

262.  1717.  WiLiscHii.  gr.  lat.    Chemnitz.   Stoeiiel.  8. 
268.    1717.  WiLiBCHii.  gr.  germ.    Chemnitz.   SteeiieL  a 

* —     1720.  Bentleii  specimen.    Lond.  8. 

264.    1720.  Aboai.8. 

266.    1722.  BroeaiU.    Paris.  16. 

266.  1722.  Vofldi  I.  gr.  lat.    IApe.n. 
(262.)  1728.  KusTERi.    Ups.   GleditielL  fol. 

267.  1724.  Voirii  II.    JUps.  12. 

268.  1724.  Pritii  III.   Lips.   Oleditaeh.  12. 

269.  1726.  Reineccii  I.   lAps.   Breitkopf.  8. 

270.  1726.  Fatavinall.   Maafri.  12. 

271.  1727.  Voiiu  III.  gr.  lat.    Lips.  12. 

272.  1728.  Bowyeri  II.    Lond.  12. 
278.    1728.  Lond.   Knaplock.  8. 

274.    1728.  Maittairii  II.    Lond.   Tomon.  12. 

276.    1729.  (Macii.)  gr.  ang.   Lotid.   Beberti.  8. 

276.  1730.  Neudeckeri.   ffal.   Benger.  8. 

277.  1780.  VoMdllV.    Lips.  12. 

278.  1780.  Maittairii  III.   Lorui.   Tcausm.  12. 
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(262.)  1730.  WiLiscHii.  gr.  Ut    Chemnitz.   StoeneL  8. 

(263.)  1730.  WiLiscHii.  gr.  germ.    Chemnitz,   StoeneL  8. 

279.  1731.  Stockii.   Jence.   Mayer.  8. 

280.  1732.  VoMdi  V.  gr.  germ.    Xtjw.  12. 

281.  1733.  Reineccii  II.   Lipe,   Breitkopl  8. 
«282.    1734.  BenoeliiI.    Ihtbinff,    Cotta.  4. 

288.    1734.  Bengelii  II.    Stuitff.   Faber.  8. 

284.   1736.  PRiTiiiy.   JUp9,   OleditBOh.  12. 

286.    1736.  Gerhardi  [Mastrichtii]  II.    Amet.    WeUtein.  12. 

286.  1736.  Rechenberoii  Y.    Lips.  .  Hei&iiai.  12. 

287.  1736.  GeoroiiI.    Witteb.   Teabner.  8. 

288.  1737.  Georoii  II.  gr.  lat.    Witteb.   Tenbnei.  8. 

289.  1737.  BuTnoii.   lApe.   Weidmann.  8. 

290.  1737.  Vosiii  VI.  gr.  lat.   Zip9.l% 
(283.)  1738.  Bengelii  II.    Jktbinff.   Ber^r.  8. 

291.  1739.  VoHuYII.    Xt/M.  12. 

292.  1740.  Bnddimanornm  I.   JEdinb.S. 

293.  1740.  Debielu.  gr.  lat.    Vin(JM>.   KaliWoda.  8. 

294.  1740.  Qrplianotrophei  JI.  Hal.  12. 
296. '1740.  WetttexiUIV.    .^m«^.  12. 

296.  1740.  liuTHMAMNi.    ZuUichov.   Orpha&etr.  4. 

(296.)  1740.  MuTHMANNi.  gr.  germ.    ZuUichov.   QrphailOtr.  4. 

(296.)  1741.  WetsteniilV.  gr.  lat.   Amst.U. 

(294.)  1741.  Bdlle.  gr.  germ.    WaiMnhau.  12. 

297.  1741.  TatfWm.  typogr- regia.   12. 

298.  1742.  Oxonii.   Bronghton.  8. 

299.  1742.  Reineccii  III.   Zips.   Breltkopf.  8. 

300.  1743.  BowTKRiIII.   Lond.  12. 

301.  1744.  ScHOETTOENii  I.   lAps.  lEarelL  8. 

302.  1746.  Patavina  III.   Manfrd.  12. 

303.  1746.  Vosni  VIII.  gr.  lat.    Idpe.  12. 

304.  1746.  Ewingiil.    Dublin.  12. 
(262.)  1746.  KusTERi.    Amet.   Wetstein.  fol. 
(266.)  1747.  Reineccii  quadrilinguis.    Lipe.  ful. 

306.   1749.  BiRRii.   Baeil.   Meohel.  8. 

306.  1760.  VosiUIX.   JBerol.  12. 

307.  1760.  Bnddimanornm  II.   Minb.S. 

308.  1760.  Olasguoi.    Urie.  8. 

309.  1761.  VendiU.   BortoU.  12. 

(228.)  1761.  Leusdenii  IV.    Lugd.  Bat.    LnehtmaBi.  24. 
*310.   1761, 1762.    J.  J.  Wetstxnu.    Amvt,    Sommer.  fol. 
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811.  1758.  BENOnjiin.    Thtbinff.   Beigw.  8. 

812.  1768.  ReimbociiIY.   Lip§.  Breifkopt  8. 
818.   1708.  GoLDHAOEMii.  Moff.  Varrentrapp. 

814.  1758.  VoMii  X.  gr.  lat.   Berol.  12. 

815.  1755.  Patavina  17.   llaiifri.  12. 

816.  1756.  Orphanotropliei  III.   Hal,  12. 

(816.)  1756.  OrphaaotvoplMi  IIL  gr.  genu.    Hal.  12. 

817.  1756.  Maittaiiui  IV.   Land.   Tonion.  12. 

818.  1757.  VoMirXI.   Berol.  1% 
(818.)  1757.  VoMii  XI.  gr.  lat    Bei*ol  12. 

819.  1758.  StregnenoB.   Collin.  8. 

820.  1759.  Charnleyi.    Olaag.   Fonlia. 

821.  1760.  BowYKRi  IV.    Lmd.  12. 

822.  1761.  VoHdi  XII.  gr.  lat.    Berd.  12. 
828.   1762.  FcUamnaY.  Manfrd.  12. 

824.  1762.  Fatavina  VI.  (tine  typog.)  12. 

825.  1762.  BengeliiIV.    Tubing.   Berger.  8. 

826.  1762.  Orphanotrophei  IV.   Hal.  12. 

827.  1768.  BowYERi  V.    Lond.  12. 

828.  1768.  Baikenillii  I.    Oxon.   €lareiid.4.  % 

829.  1768.  Baikenrillii  II.    Oxan.   darend.  8. 

880.  1765.  ScHOETTOKNii  II.    Vratid.   Gampart  8. 
(228.)  1765.  LeusdeniiIV.   Lugd.Bat.   Lnohtmaiii.  24. 

881.  1766.  ReinecciiV.   Upt.   Broitkopf.  8. 

882.  1768.  (Habdti  I.)  Lond.   Bialiardioii.  8. 
888.    1770.  BowYERi  VI.    Lcmd.  12. 

884.  1771.  Bnddimanonim  III.    Edinb.  8. 

885.  1772.  WetttenU  V.  gr.  lat.   lMgdBat.\% 

886.  1774.  VoMdiXIII.   Berol.n. 

887.  1774.  PaiavinaWl.    Kanfri.  12. 

*888.   1774.  Griesbachii  SynopsiB  I.    -^'^l  r  These  two  toeether 
Curt  8.    [Matt  Marc.  Luc]  I  *■   -         /i  •    u    ui- 

-.„-„    -  Jl-  ri  T      IT  7    #«.-*  Q  \      'o™i  Griesbach'a 

*839.   1775.  Griesbachii  I.    Hal.    Curt  8.        „    ^    ,.^.     , 

r  T  1-   A  4  i»  *        T  first  edition.] 

[Jon.  Act  Epp.  Apoc.]  ^  -' 

840.  1775.  Bwingii  II.    Ihihlin.  12. 

841.  1775.  Orphanotropliei  V.    Hal  12. 

342.   1775.  MAirTAiBii  V.    Lcmd    Bivington,  12. 

848.   1776.  Benoklii  V.     Ihtbing,    Berger.  8. 

844.  1776.  Harwoodii.  Lond.  Johnion.  8.  [Critical  edition  of 
some  merit,  but  neglected.] 

(888.)  1776.  Griesbachii  Synopsis  I.  Hal.  Cart  8.  [Vol.  2.  Epp. 
Apoc.  1775.] 
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[  1776.    I/rtid,    7.  D.  Oornith.  8.] 

(389.)  1777.    Griksbaciii  I.    Hal,   Curt.  8.    [Mt.,  Mc,  Lc.  not  in 
Synopsis ;  1776,  Job.,  Act. ;  toI.  2,  Epp.,  Apoc.] 
(389a.)  1777.    Grissbachi  I.   Hal,   Cort  4. 

846.  1777.    BowYKRi  VII.    Land,  12. 
?      1777.     Stregneaiai.  8. 

847.  1777.    FiscHERi.    Prag,  Hagen.  8.  » 

848.  1778.    Hardyi  II.    Lcntd.   Bichardfon.  8. 

849.  1778  sqq.    Koppii  L    GoetHnff.    Dietrieb.  8.    [Sine  Erv.] 

861.  1779.    £.  Stephani.    ArgetU.    Stein.  8. 

862.  1782.    ScBOETTOENU  III.    Vt^id,    Kom.  8. 

*S68.  1782-1788.    MATTHiEi  I.  gr.  lat.    Riga.   Harfk&och.  8. 

864.  1788.    BowTERiVIII.    Liynd,    Nieholi.  4. 

866.  1783.    Reineccii  YI.    Up»,   Breitkopl  8. 

(228.)  1786.    Lecsdenii  IY.    fjugd.  Bat.   Laehtmani.  24. 

866.  1786.    Maittairii  YI.    Lwid,    BiTington.  12. 

*867.  1786, 1787.    Alteri.    Vienna.    De  Trattnent  8. 

868.  1787.    Detmold,    Helwing.  8. 

869.  1787.    BowTERiIX.    I/md.    NiohoU.  12. 

*860.  1788.  BmcHii.     [Evangelia.]    Havn.    SelinlB.  4. 

861.  1789.  Fatavina  YIII.    BettineUi.  12. 

862.  1790.  Benoblu  YI.    Tulnng.    Heerbrandt  8. 
864.  1794.  Londim.    Longman.  12. 

866.    1794.    Londini,  gr.  lat.    Wingrave.  12. 

866.  1794.    Dublinii,    Ekihaw.  12. 

[  1794.    Bowteri.  Lond.  Hieholi.12.    This  deranges  Reuss^fl 

numbering  of  the  Bowyer  editions.] 

867.  1796.    Schoettoenii  IY.    Vratisf,    Xotvl,  8. 

868.  1796.    Fatavina  IX.    Venet,    TniotMO:  12. 

869.  1796-1806.    Griesbachii  II.    Hal.    Curt  8. 
(869.)  1796-1806.    Griesbachii  II.    Hal.    Cnrt.  4. 

871.  1797.    Enappii  I.    Hal.    Orplianot.  8. 

872.  1798.    Whitii.    Oxon.    CoUingwood.  12. 
[  1798-1808.     Whitii.    Oxon.    2  voll.  8.] 

878.   1800.     Wigomiai.    [Alexander.  Milliana.]     Thomai.  12. 
[First  American  edition.] 

874.   1800-1802.    Paulus  I.    IM,    Bohn.  8. 

876.   1801.    Londini.    WoodfalL  12. 

[         1801.    Bowteri.    Lond.    Nieliolf.  12.    This  again  deranges 
Reuss*s  numbering  of  the  Bowyer  editions.] 

876.  1803.    Londini.   Beeves.  12. 


381. 

1806. 

[ 

1806. 

388. 

1806. 

384. 

1806. 

886. 

1806. 
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877.   1808-1807.    Griesbachii  III.    lAps.    Goeichen.  fol. 
378.    1808-1807.    MATTHJii  II.    WUtd),  etc.     [Matthaei,  vol.  2,  at 
end,  says  this  is  an  error  for  Curiai  Variscorum.'\ 
879.    1804.    Zofu^tn.  gr.  lat.    Wingrave.  12. 
(868.)  1804.     IhdaifyurgcB.   Baedeker.  8. 
380.    1804.    PaulusII.    IM.   Bohn.  8. 

Biblia  gr.  '  Oxon,   CSlarendon.  4. 
Oxon.  E  typ.  Clarend.  16.] 
ScHorrii  I.  gr.  lat.   lAps,  Marker.  8. 
Griesbachii  III.   IA.j».   Ooesohen.  8. 
[Leusdeniana.  gr.  lat.]    Fhiladelphue.   Bradford.  12. 
[(386.)  1806.    [Leusdeniana.  gr.  only.]  Philaddphice.  Bradford.  12.] 

886.  1806.     Up^aUoB.   Edman.  8. 

887.  1807.    Minburgi.   BeU.  12. 

888.  1808.     Dakinsii.    Lond.  12.. 

889.  1808.    Whitii.    Oxon.    Clarendon.  8. 

890.  1808.  WiLSONii.  Neo-Ebor.  Wallis.  12.  [An  error.  Wil- 
son's N.  T.  first  appeared  in  1822.] 

391.  1809.    Londini.   Longman.  12. 

392.  1809.     Gbiesbachii  II.    Lond.   M'Kinlay.  8. 

898.    1809.     Griebbachiana  III.    Cantabr.  [Mass.]    Wells.  8. 

896.  1809.     Griesbachiana.  gr.  lat.    Zips.    (lins.)  8. 
396.   1809.    AiTTONi.   Luffd.  Bat.   Luchtmans.  12. 

897.  1810.     Ch€lseai.hi\mga\B.   Tilling.  12. 
(397.)  1810.    Londini.  bilinguis.   TiUing.  12. 

898.  1810  sqq.  Eoppii  II.  Ooett.  Dietrich.  8.  [The  various 
parts  of  this  edition  have  different  editors'  names ;  and  some  parts 
passed  to  a  3d  ed.] 

?      1810.  Constaniinopolitana. 

[(888.)  1810.  Dakinsii.    Lofid.  12.] 

899.  1811.  ScHOTTii  II.  gr.  lat.    Lips.   Mfirker.  8. 
[(414.)  1811.  DiCKiNSONii.    Minb.  12.] 

401.  1812.     Bowyeri  X.    Lond. 

(888.)  1812.  Dakinsii.    Lond.    Wilson.  12. 

[(380.)  1812.  Paulus  II.    Lips.   Barth.  8.] 

402.  1812.  Gailii  I.    Paris.    Delalain.  12. 

403.  1813.  Londini.   Bagster.  32. 

404.  1813.  Oxonii.   Clarendon.  8. 

406.    1813.     Gaillardi.    Genev.   Bonnant  12. 
406.    1813.    KnappiiII.    ffal.   Orphanot.  8. 
(897.)  1814.     Londini.  bilinguis.    TUling.  12. 


412. 

1816. 

[ 

1816. 

413. 

1817. 

414. 

1817. 

416. 

1818. 

417. 

1819. 

418. 

1819. 

[(414.) 

1819. 
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408.  1814.     [MiLLiANA.]    Bostonii.   Thomas.  12. 

409.  1814.     Gailii  II.   Paris,    Delalain.  12. 

410.  1814.     London.   Fytt  12. 

[(382.)  1814.    Mastrichtiana.   Minb.   Carol.  Stewart  12.] 

411.  1816.    BowTERi  Xr.    Zond.   HiOholi.  12. 
Valpyi  I.   Lond.   Valpy.  8. 
ArrroN.    Gltuffuai.  12.] 
Glasffuce.   Duncan.  24. 
DiCKiNSONii.    Edinb.  12. 
Griesbachii  II.   Lond.   Bivington.  8. 
Londini.  bilinguis.    Tilling.  12. 
Oxonii.  Clarendon.  12. 
DiCKiNsoNii.    Edinb,  12.] 

[(397.)  1819.  Bilinguis.    (7/ie/^<?cp..  TilUng.  12.] 

419.  1820.  Patavinayi.   typ.  Semin.  8. 

420.  1820.  HardtiIII.    Lond.    BUM.  8. 
(420.)  1820.  Hardti  III.    Lond.   AUman.  8. 

421.  1820.     GailliiIII.    Paris.    Delalain.  12. 
TiTTMANNi  I.   lApn.   Tanchniti.  16. 
(Polyglot!)   Bagster.   Lond.  12.] 
Gratzii  I.  gr.  lat.    TMng.   Faet.  8. 
Biblia  gr.    Moaqitensia,.  4. 

(388.)  1821.  Dakiksii.    Lond.   Wilson.  12. 

(405.)  1821.  Gaillardi.    Lvgd.   Rusand.  12. 

[  1821.  AiTTON.    Glasgua.Z^.^ 

[  1821.  Leusdeniana.  gr.  lat.    ^eo.-^6or.    Long.  12.] 

425.  1822.  Gtasgiia!.   typ.  aoad.  24. 

426.  1822.  [Griesbachiana.]    Kneelandii.  [gr.  angl.]  Philadd- 
phue.   Pry.  8. 

[(426.)  1822.    (Griesbachiana.)    Kneelandii.  (gr.  only.)    Phiiadel- 
phi(e.   Pry.  8.] 
(390.)  1822.    WiLSONii.    Hartford.   Wallis.  [error  for  Cooke.]  12. 

428.  1823.    Londini.   Bagster.  8. 

[(426.)  1828.    (Griesbachiana.)  Kneelandii.  Philadelphia!.  Fry.  8.] 

429.  [563.]    1824.     [Pseudo  -  Leusdkn.  gr.  lat]    Neo  -  Ebor.    CoU 
lins.  12. 

(417.)  1824.  Londini.  bilinguis.    Tilling.  12. 

(428.)  1824.  Londini.   Bagster.  8. 

481.    1824.  Boissonadil    Paris.   Eberart.  24. 

432.  1824.  TiTTMANNiII.    Lips.   Tauobniti.  8. 

433.  1824.  Londini.    Whittaker.  12. 


422. 

1820. 

[ 

1820. 

423. 

1821. 

424. 

1821. 
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484.   1824.  KnafpiiIII.   Hal   Qrphaaot  8. 

486.    1824.  Kmappiana  III.    Lond,   Valpy.  8. 

486.  1824.  Yateri.   Hal,   Oebaaer.  8. 

487.  1826.  BanUcB,   ThnrAMien.  8. 
(428.)  1826.  Londini.   Bagiter.  8. 

488.  1826.  Boothii.  gr.  aDgl.    Londini.  8. 
(890.)  1826.  WiLSONii.    Hartford,   Cooke.  12. 

489.  1826.  ScHOTTii  III.  gr.  lat    Lips,   lOLrkor.  8. 
440.   1826.  Grusbachii  IV.   Lips.   GoMehen.  8. 

[         1826.  HiLUANA.    OxoH.  £  typ.  CUurond.] 

442.    1826.  YalptiII.    Lond,    Yalpy.  8. 

444.  1827.  Gratzii  II.  gr.  lat.   Mogunt.  Xapferberg.  8. 

445.  1827.  Yan  Essii.  gr.  lat.    TiUnng,   Fnes.  8. 

446.  1827.  Londini,  bilinguis.    Wattl.  8. 

447.  1827.  GriesbachianaSchulzii.  [VolLEvv.]  ^fix)/.  Laae.8. 

448.  1827.  Faria.   DeUlain.  12. 

[(890.)  1827.  WiLSONii.    Hart/ojd,    Cooke.  12.] 

460.  1828.  Londini.    Fiekering.  64.     [Smallest  edition.] 

461.  1828.  Londini,  bilinguis.   TUling.  12. 

462.  1828.  Llotdii.    Oxon,  Clarendon.  12. 
468.    1828.  LEriscBii.  gr.  lat.    Lips,   Serig.  8. 

(422.)  1828.  TiTTMAMNi  I.   Lips.  Tanobniti.  16. 

465.  1828[-29].    [Triglotta.   Bagiteri.]   Lottd,   Watts.  4. 
[  1828-80-82.     HiLARiON.  bilinguis.    Lond,S,] 

(414.)  1829.  DiCKiNSONii.    Minb.  12. 

(888.)  1829.  Dakinsii.    Lond.   Cadell.  12. 

466.  1829.  Londini,   Bagster.  12. 

467.  1829.  GREENnELDii.   Lond,   Bagtter.  32.    [Polymicrian.] 
(890.)  1829.  WiLSONii.    Hartford,   Cooke.  12. 

(890.)  1829.  WiLSOMii.   Wallis  [error  for  Towar].    Phiiadelphi(i&. 
12. 

(446.)  1829.  Lmdvni.  bilinguis.    Watti.  8. 

468.  1829.  KnappiiIY.    Hal.   Orphan.  8. 

469.  1829.  Meyeri.  gr.  germ.    Chett.   Yandenhoeck.  8. 
[(462.)  1829.  Olaagua.   HntehiKn.  24.] 

[  1829.  Griesbachiana.   I/md.   Bivington.  12.] 

[(466  ?)  1829.  (N.  T.  Polyglott.)   Bagiter.    Lond.  4.] 

461.  1880.  Llotdii.    Oxon.    Clarendon.  12. 
(446.)  1880.  Londini.  bilinguis.    Watts.  8.     * 

462.  1880.  Olaagua.    Hutchison.  24. 

*468.    1830-1886.    Scholzii.    Lips.    Fleieoher.  4. 


464. 

1830. 

465. 

1830. 

[ 

1830. 

466. 

1831. 

467. 

1831. 

468. 

1831. 

469. 

183i: 

*470. 

1831. 
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Zondini.   Valpy.  48. 

Fans,   DelalaiiL32. 

Dnnean.    Edinh,  12.] 

BuRTONi  I.    Oxon.  8. . 

Bro^ktu.  .  Paris,   Didot..  24. 

Valptj  III.  X(md, .  Valpy.  8. 

Narbii.  gr.  lat.    Lip8.>  Xoehler.  8. 

Lachmanni  I.    Berol,    Beimer.  12. 
(432.)  1831.     TiTTMANNi  II.    Lips,    Tanclmiti.  8. 
[(390.)  1831.     WiLSONii.    Towar.    PhUad.  12.] 
[  1831.    (Bibl.  Polyglott.)    Bagster. .  Lond  fol.] 

[467.   1831.    Greenfieldii.    Lond.     Bagfiter.  32.    Polymicrinn.] 

471.  1832.    GoESCHENii.  gr.  lat.    Lips.    Weidmann.  8. 

472.  1832.    Jaumanni.    Monach.    lindauer.  8. 
474.    1832.     BLOOMnsLDU  I.    Cantab.  8. 

(462.)  1832.  Olaaguo!.   Brookman.  24. 

.    476.    1838.  VeneHis. 

(390.)  1833.  WiLsoNii.   Philad.   Towar.  12. 

477.  1834./  BoEKLiNi.    Christianstadt.   Schmidt.  8.  . 

478.  1834.  Smithii.   Lond.   Hant.  12. 

[  1834.  ScHOLEFiELD.  gT.  sogl.    Cambndffe.  12.] 

482.  1836.  BuRTONiII.,  Oxon.S. 

483.  1836.     [Xnappiana:]  Pattonii.    Neo-Ehor.   Starr.  4. 
(414.)  1836.  DiCKiNSONii.    Edinb.    StirUng.  12. 

[(429, 663.)  1836.     Pseudo-Leusden.   Collin».  gr.  lat.  Neo-Ehor.  12,1 

486.  1836.    Blookhkldii  II.   Lond.   Loxigman.  8. 

487.  1836.    ValpyiIV.   Lwid,   Valpy.  8. 

488.  1836.     Oxonii.   typ.  acad.  12.     , 

(472.)  1836.  Jaumanni.   Mwiach.   lindauer.  8. 

(462.)  1836.  OlasgucB.   Brookman.  24. 

[  1886.  ScH0LEFiELD.gr.ang1.    Deighton  &  Bell.    Camhridge. 

16.] 

491.  1837.  Cardwellii.    Oxon.    typ.  acad.  8. 

492.  1837.  Trollopii.   Lond.   Bidkerby.  8.  . 

493.  1837.  Berol.   Bauck.  gr.  germ.  8.  . 

494.  1837.  BLOOHFi£Li)ii.{Amer.  L].   Boston.   Perkins.  8. 
(470.)  1837;  Lachmanni  I.   Bei-d.   Beimer.  12.        . 
(467.)  1.887.  Brqssetii.    Paris.    Didot  24. 

[(686.)  1837.    Griesbachiana.   Lond.   Taylor  ft  Walton.  16.] 
[(627.)  1887.    Bloomfieldii  minor  I.    Lmd.  12.] 
[  1387..   AiTTON,    Lond.  12 J   .    . 

33 
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496.  1838.  Londini.   Parker.  16. 

(890.)  1888.  WiLSONii.   Philad,    HafWelL  12.. 

497.  1839.  Kebstenii.   Leod,  Xertten.  8. 

498.  1839.  Belezii.   Pam.   Delalain.  12. 

499.  1839.  ScHOTTii  IV.  gr.  lat.    Lips.   Barth.  8. 
(463.)  1839.  Leutschil  gr.  lat   lApt.    8erig.  8. 

[  1839.  Griesbachiana.   ArrroN.    QUugucs,  24.] 

[  1839.  Bloomfieldii  III.    Lond.  8.] 

601.  1840.  Darollu.    2'olos.   Delioi.  32. 

602.  1840.  EnappiiY.   Hal.    Orphan.  8. 

603.  1840.  HahniiI.   JJpt,   Tanobziiti.  8. 
(388.)  1840.  Dakinsii.    Lond,   Cadell.  12. 

[(429,  663.)  1840.    (Psrudo-Leusden.)  Dean.  gr.  lat.   Neo-EhorA^.'] 

604.  184L  HahniiII.    Lips,   Tanolinlti.  16. 
^'606.  1841.  TiscHENDORvii  I.  lAps.  Koehler.  16. 

606.   1841.  Bloomfieldii  IV.    Lond.  8. 

(473.)  1841.  GRERNnELDii.   [Exoles.]  Philadelphia!.  Perkini.  82. 

[  1841.  Gkiesbachiana.    Lond.  12.] 

[(619.)  1841.  ScHOLZiANA.    Eng.  Hexapla.    Bagiter.    Lond.  4.] 

608.    1842.  [Hahn.]    Robinsonii.    Neo-Ebor.    Leavitt.  12. 
*609.   1842-1860.    Lachmanni  II.  gr.  lat.    Berol.    Eeimer.  8. 

610.  1842.  TiscHENDORFii  11.    Paris.    Didot  12. 

611.  1842.  l*iscHENDORFii  III.  gr.  lat.    Paris.    Didot  8. 

612.  1842.  TiscHENDORFii  IV.  [T'sownNo.IIL]  Paris.  Didot  12. 
616.    1842.  Pharmacidis.    At?ien.  8. 

[(667.)  1842.  ScHOLZiANA.  gr.  angl.    Bagster.    Lond.  16.] 

616.  1843.  JowETTii.     Cantahr.    Pitt  16. 

617.  1843.  Grimfieldil    Lond.   Pickering.  8. 

[(627.)  1843.  Bloomfieldii  minor  III.    Lond.    Longman.  8.] 

[  1843.  Bloomfieldii  V.    Lond.   Longman.  8.] 

618.  1844.  [MiLLiANA.]    Oxonii.    typ.  aoad.  16. 

619.  1844  [error  for  1841].    Bagfteri  Hexapla.    Lond.  4. 

620.  1844.  Venetiis. 

621.  1844.  Theilii  I.     Lips.    Tanchniti.  16. 

[(668.)  1844.  (Pseudo-Leusden.)  gr.  lat.    Dean.    Neo-Ebor.  12.] 

[(627.)  1846.  Bloomfieldii  minor  IV.    Lotid.    Longman.  12. 

623.  1846.  Theilii  Polyglott    Bielefeld.    Velkagen.  8. 
(608.)  1846.  [Hahn.]    Robinsonii.    Neo-Ebor.    LeaTitt.  12. 

[  1846.  Valfyi  minor.    Whittaker.    Lond.  12.] 

[(483.)  1846.  Knapfiana.    Pattonil     Neo-Ebor.    Biker.  4.] 

624.  1846.  MuRALn  minor.    Hamburg.    Xeinner.  16. 
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(470.)  1846.  Lachmanni  I.    Be^'ol.   Beimer.  12. 

526.  [(494)]  1846.    Bloomfieldii.    Boston.    Perkins.  8. 

(473.)  1846.  Greenfields    [Enoles.]    Philad,    FerkinB.  82. 

[(478.)  1846.  Greenfieldii.  [Engles.]  Fhilad,  Perking  ft  Porves. 
32.] 

[(519.)  1846.  ScHOLZiANA.    Eng.  Hexapla.    Bagtter.  4.] 

[  1847.  Lloydii.    Oxon.    E  Typ.  Aead.  18.] 

526.  1847.  Reithmayri.    MonacL    Weiss.  8. 

(512.)  1847.  TiscHKNDORFii  IV.   [T.'s  No.  III.]    Paris.   Didot.  12. 

527.  1847.  BLOOMnELDii  [minor]  Y.    Land.    Longman.  12. 

528.  1847.  Venetiis.   Pkoeniz.  8. 
(516.)  1847.  JowETTii.    Cantabr.   Pitt.  16. 

•    530.   1847.  Spenceri.   Neo-Ehor,   Harper.  12. 

1847.  Theilii  (Polyglott.).    Biel.%.^ 

1847.  Bloomfieldii  VI.    Land.  8.] 

1847.  ValpyiV.   Lcmd.   Bohn.  8.] 

531.    1848.  BuRTONiIII.    Oxon.   Parker.  8. 

(521.)  1848.  Theilii  II.   Lips.  Tanchniti.  16. 

(524.)  1848.  MuRALTi  major.   Hamb.    Meissner.  16. 

[(511.)  1848.  Tischendorfii  V.    (T.'s  No.  III.)    gr.  lat.   Pam.  8.] 

[(494.)  1848.  Bloomfieldii  (Amer.  V.).    Boston.    Perkins.  8.] 

*533.   1849.  Tischendorfii  V:  [T.'sownNo.IV.]  Lips.  Winter.  8. 
♦534.   1849-1861.    Alpordil    Land.  8. 

(523.)  1849.  Theilii  triglott.    [Polyglott]   Bielef.   Velkagen.  8. 

[(524.)  1849.  MuRALTi.   Hamb.   Meissner.  16.] 

[(568.)  1849.  (Pseudo-Leusden.)  gr.  lat.   Dean.   Neo-Ebor.  12.] 

536.  1850.  [Griesbachiana.]   Londini.   Taylor  ft  Walton.  16. 

537.  1850.  Tischendorfii  VI.    [T.'s  own  No.  V.]    Lips,    lanoh- 
nits.  8. 

(521.)  1850.  Theilii  III.   Ltps.   Tanch.  16. 

(462.)  1850.  OlasgucB.   Brookman.  24. 

[  1850.  Ex  ed.  Steph.    Cambridge.  18.] 

[  1850.  Scholefield.  gr.  engl.    Cambridge.  16.] 

[  1850.  Scholefield.  gr.  engl.    Cambridge.  4.] 

(512.)  1851.  Tischendorfii  IV.    [T.'s  own  III.]   Paris.   Didot  12. 

516.    1851.  JowETTiL    Cantabr.    Pitt  12. 

(444.)  185|.  Gratzii  II.  gr.  lat    Mog.   Kapferberg.  8. 

540.  1851.  Oxtmii. 

541.  1851.  Venetiis. 

[  1851.  Large  Print  Crit   Lond.   Bagster.  8.] 

542.  1852.  BuRTONiIV.    Oxon.  8. 
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643.    1862.  Thkilii.  gr.  germ.   Zips.   TaQGhnilx.  16. 

(621.)  1862.  TheiliiIY.   laps.   Taaehnits.  16. 

[  1862.  Large  Print.  Grit.    Zond.   Bagster.  8.] 

[(630.)  1862.  Spenckri.    Neo-Elxyr.   Harper.  12.] 

646.  1863.  Valpti  V.  [VI.]    Lond,    Valpy.  8. 

647.  1863.  Stuttgardt,  gr.  germ.    Liescluiig.  8. 

649.    1864.     TiscHKNDORFii   VII.     [T.'a   own   No.  VI.]    triglott 
Lips.    ATonarini.  8. 

660.    1864.    Theilii.  gr.  lat.    Lips.   Tanohniti.  16. 

66.1.    1864.    Macmichaeus.    [Whittaker.   Lond.^  16. 

(608.)  1864.    [Hahniana.]    Robinsonii.    Nea-Bdor.   Leavitt  12. 

663.   1864  [etc.].    Neo-Ebcr.    Amer.  Bible  Union,  gr.  angl.  4. 

(623.)  1864.    Theilii  Polyglott.    Bidef.    Velliagen.  8. 

(621.)  1864.    Theilii  V.    Lips.    lanehniti.  16. 
[  1864  sqq.    Alford  II.    Lond.  8.] 

[  1864.     Large  Print.  Grit.    Lond.    Bag8ter.  8.] 

[(390.)  1864.    Wilsonii.    PhUad.    Lippinoott,  GrambOf  ft  Co.  12.] 
[(390.)  sine  anno  (sed  1864.)    Wilsonii.    Phila.    Barrington  ft 
Haswell.  12.] 

(649.)  1866.    TiscHENDORPn  VII.    (T.'s  own  No.  VI.]    Lips.    Men- 
delnohn.  16. 

(623.)  1866.    Thkilii  Polyglott    Bidef.    Velhagen.  8. 

(636.)  1866.     LoHdinL    Walton  ft  Maberly.  16. 

666.  1866-61.    Websteri  [ft  Wilkinsonii].    XoW.  .  Parker.  8. 
[  1866.    Bloomfieldii  IX. .  Lond,    Longman.  8.] 

[  1866.  Bloomfieldii  minor  VII.    Loi%d,   Longman.  12. 

[(663.)  1866.  (Pseudo-Leusden.)  gr.  lat.    Lippinoott.    Philad.  12.] 

•     666.    1866.  Cobnice  Agripp.    8oe.  Bibl.  32. 

667.  1866.  BcRTONi  V.     Oxon.  8. 

658.   1866.    BuTTMANNi  I.    Lips.    Tenbner.  16. 

(521.)  1856.    Theilii  VL    Lips.    Tauchniti.  16. 
[  1856.     JowETTiL    Colon.    BritBibl.  Soo.  12.] 

r  1866.     MiLLiANA.     Oxon.  16.] 

[  1856.    Dakinsii.   Lond.    Longmans.] 

'560.    1857.     CaiUabingice.  gr.  angl.  12. 

(508.)  1857.     [Hahniana.]    Robinsonil    Neo-Ehor. 

(549.)  1867.    TiscHENDORFU  VIL    [T.'s  own  No.  VL 
Lips.    Mendelsiolin.  16. 

561.   1857  [1856-60].    Wordsworthii  L    Z/md.    Bivington.  4. 
[(567.)  1857.    ScHOLZiANA.  gr.  lat.    Lond.    Bagtter.  4>] 
[  1857.    ScHOLEFiELDiANA.    "  R.  0.^'  gr.  angl.    Zond.  16.]  - 


Leavitt  12. 
Ed.  acad.  V.] 
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[  1857-79.    Tregellesii.    Bagtter.    LondA.] 

562.  1858.    Londlni,  gr.  angl.   Bagiter.  18. 

(528.)  1858.    Theilu  Polyglott.   Bielefeld.   Velbagen.  8. 
(521.)  1858.    Theilii  YII.   Lips.   Taaohniti.  16. 
(549.)  1858.    Tischendorpii  VII.     [T.»8   ed.  VI.]    gr.  lat    Lips. 
MendelnoluL  8. 

563.  1858.    [Pseudo-Leusden.]   FhHadelphia.gjr.  Isit.  Lippincott. 
12. 

(390.)  1858.  WiLSONii.    Philad.   lippinoott  12. 

(512.)  1859.  Jageri  [Tischendoritana].    Paris.   Didot  12. 

•566.    1859.  TiscHEMDORFU  VIIL  [crit.  maj.,  T.'s  ed.  VII.]    Lips. 
Winter.  8. 

(565.)  1859.  TiscHENDORFii  VIIL  [crit.  min.,  T.'s  ed.  VII.]    Lips. 
Winter.  16. 

566.   1859.  Bloomfieldii  [minor]  VIIL    [Lond.] 

(457.)  1859.  Greenfikldii.^   Lond.    Bagtter.  32. 

(530.)  1859.  Spenceri.    Neo-Ebor.    Harper.  12. 

(536.)  1859.  [Griesbachiana.]    Lottdini.    Bohn.  16. 

667.  1859.  [Bagster.    Scholziana.]    Neo-Ebor.    Wiley.  16. 
[            1859  sqq.     Worosworthii  II.    Lond,  8.] 

[(563.)  1859.  (Pseudo-Lkusden.)  gr.  lat.    Phila.    lippinoott.  12.] 

[  1859.  MiLLiANA.    £  typ.  Clarend.  4.] 

[  1859.  MiLLiANA.    E  typ.  Clarend.  16.] 

[(390.)  1859.  WiLSONii.    Philad.    Lippinoott.  12.] 

[  1859.  ScRiVENERi  I.     Caniabriffice.  16.] 

668.  1860.  Bdttmamni  IL    Lips.    Tenbner.  16. 
(524.)  1860.  MuRALTi  major.    Harnb.    Meiaener.  16. 

569.    1860  sqq.     Alfordii  IV.    Lond.  8. 
(619.)  1860.     [Scholziana.]    Bagateri  Hexapla.    Lond.  4. 
[(663.)  1860.    (Pseudo-Leusden.)  gr.  lat.    Phila.    Lippinoott.  12.] 
[  1860.     Ornsbyi.    Dublin.  8.] 

[  1860.     Scriveneri  IL      CarUabr.  16.] 

[(492  ?)  1860.     Trollopii.    Tegg.    Lond.  8.] 
[(624.)  1860.     MuRALTi  minor,    ffamb.    Meissner.  16.] 
[  1860,  etc.    Amer.  BibL  Union,  gr.  angl.    Neo-Ebor.  4.] 

[  1860-61.     Giles,  gr.  angl.    Lond.  12.] 

[  1861.    "Narrowed.'*    Scholziana.    Lond.    Bagfter.  12.] 

[551  ?)  1861.    Macmichaelis.    Lond.    Bell  ft  Daldy.  16.] 
[(611.)  1861.    TISCHENDORFII  IV.     [T.'s  No.  IIL]  gr.  Jat    Didot 
Parts.  8.] 
[(649.)  1861.    TiscuENDORFi:  VIL   (T.'s  ed.  VL)  Xw  MendeU.,16; 
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(537.)  1862.  TiscHKNDORFii  VI.  [T.'#ed.  v.]   Lips,   Tanchniti.  8. 

572.  1862.  BuTTMANNi  III.    Berol,   Deeker.  8. 
[           1861-63.     WoRDSWORTHii  III.    Lond.S.] 

573.  1862.  LocHiL    Hatiab.   Mans.  8. 

<550.)  1862.  Thiilii.  gr.  lat.    Zips.   Tanchniti.  16. 

[  1862.  SCRITBNKRI  III.    Cantabr.  16.] 

674.    1868.  Colon.  Affr.  gr.  &ng[.  IQ, 

[  1863.  Llotdil    Oxon,  18.] 

[  1868.  Llotdii.    Oxon.4.] 

[(491.)  1863.  Cardwrllil  gr.  angl.    Oxoru  MaemiUan.  8.] 
[(677.)  1863  ^  64.    B.  Wilsonh  Emphat.  Diaglott.     Geneva^  HI.] 

575.    1864.  Colan.  Agr.  gr.  germ.  16. 

(649.)  1864.  TiscHKNDORFiiVlI.  [T.'sed.VI.]  Z?>«.  Mendels.  16. 

[(527.)  1862.  BLooirnELDii  minor  IX.    Loiid.    Longman.  12.] 

(549.)  1864.  Tischkndorfii  VU.  [T.'s   ed.  VI.]  gr.  germ.    Lips. 

Mendelssolm.  8. 

(568.)  1864.  BuTTMANsi.    Lips.   Tenlmer.  16. 

[  1864.  Hansellii.    Oxan.  8.] 

[  1864.  WoRDSWORTHii  IV.    Lcmd.  8.] 

(568.)  1865.  BuTTMANNi.   Lips.  Tenbner.  16. 

.577.    1866.  [B.  WiLSONii  Emphat.  Diaglott.]    Neo-Ehor,   Fowler. 

[  1866.  Ornsbti.    Dublin.    Dniiy.  16.] 

[  1865.  WORDSWORTHII  V.    Lortd,  4.] 

[  1865.  Thkilii  Polyglott.  8.] 

(521.)  1865.  Thkilii  VIII.   Ups.   Tanclmiti.  16. 

[  1866.  The  Twofold  N.  T.    Green.   Bagster.   lAmd.^.] 

[  1866.  WORDSWORTHII  VI.    Land,  4.] 

[  1866.  Candti.   L(ynd.  8.] 

[  1866.  Duncan.   Simpkin.] 

[(649.)  1867.  TiscHENDORFii  ed.  acad.  V.   Lips.   Mendelnolin.  16.] 

[  1867.  SCRIVENKRI  IV.    Cantabr.  16.] 

[  1867.  Candyi.   Lond.%.] 

[  1867.  Candyi  minor.   Lond.  8.] 

[  568.   1867.  BuTTMANNi  III.   Lips.   Tenbner.  16.] 

[(508.)  1867.  [Hahn.]    Robinsonii.    Neo-Ebor,    Appleton.  12.] 

[(508.)  1868.  [Hahn.]    Robinsonii.    Neo-Ebor.    Appleton.  12.] 

[  1868.  MiLLiANA.    Oxon,  12.] 

[  1868.     MiLLiANA.    Oxori.  4.] 

[(494.)  1868.  Bloomfikldh  (Amer.  XIV.).    Fhila.   Lippinoott  8.] 

*681.    1869[-72].     TiscHENDORFii  IX.  [ed.  crit.  maj.  VIII.]  Lips.   L. 
Winter  [post.,  Gieieoke  ft  Devrient].  8. 
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1869.    Alfordii  minor.    Fhiladelphiae,    Lipiniioott  8.] 
1869.    Alfordii  minor.    Land.    Bivins^ton.  8.] 

1869.  Lloydil    Oxon.    Claiend.  Ij5.] 
682.   1870  [-1876].    Westcottii  &  Hortii.     Cantabr,  12.     [Pii- 

ate  issue.] 

1870.  Bloomfieldii  minor  XII.    Lond,    Longmani.  12. 
(1870.)  Bagtter.  gr.  angl.    Lond.  4.] 

1870.  Llotdil    Oxon.   E  typ.  Clarend.  ft  Maemillan.  12.] 

1870.  MuLiANA.    Ozofi,    Maendllan.  16.] 

1870.  WoRDSWORTHii.    Lond,    Bivington.  (ed.  vii.)  8.] 

1870.  Tregellesii.     Parts  1.-V.  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles. 
Bagiter.    Lond.    Also,  Neo-Ebor,    Wiley.  4.] 

1870.  Travelers'  N.  T.  gr.  angl.   Neo-Ehor.   Wiley.  16.] 

1870.  TiscHENPORFU.  cd.  acad.   Lipa.   Mendelnolm.  16.] 


SINE   ANNI   NOTA. 

(470.)  Lachmanni.   Bercl,   Beimer.  12. 

(467.)  GREENnELDii.  L(md.  Bag8ter.32.  [k\so,  Neo-Ebor.  Wiley; 
also,  PMa.  LippUiOGtt] 
(667.)  Lond.   Bagster.  16. 

683.  Fix.   Paris.   Deiobry.  12. 

684.  (Lrfranc.)   Pa}^.   Belin.  24. 

(473.)  GREENnELDii.    [Engles.]    PJaladelphice.   Peek.  32. 
[(473.)  Greenfieldii.    [Engles.]    PhiladelpJiice.   Bli8i.473.] 
[(478.)  Greenfieldh.    [Engles.]    Philadelphice.   Lippincott  32.] 
[(466.)  Bag8teri  triglotta.    Lond.  4.] 

[(390.)  WiLSONii.   PhiladelphuB.   Barrington  ft  HaswelL  12.] 
[  The  Twofold  N.  T.    Green.    Lond.   Bagster.  8.] 

[  Etyp.aoad.  Cantabr.  d:  Lond.  Bivington.  16  (no  paging).] 

[  Large  Print  Ci-it.   Lond.   Bagster.  8.] 

[(667.)  Scholziana.    Grit.  gr.  angl.    Bagtter.    Loiid.  16.] 
[(667.)  Scholziana.    Grit.  gr.  angl.    Wiley.    Neo-Ebor.  16.] 
[(608.)  [Hahn.]    Robinsonil    Neo-Ebor.    Leavitt  ft  Allen.  12.] 
[  Scholziana.    "Narrowed."    Lond.    Bagster.  12.] 

[  Lond.    Bagster.  16  (ex  Polyglottis.)] 

[  Lond.    Bagster.  32.] 

[(483.)  Pattonil     Neo-Ebor.    Biker.  4.    (In "The  Student's  Bi- 
ble.")] 
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II.  SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  EDITIONS,  1871  TO  1883. 


1871.  B.Wilson.  Emphatic  Diaglott.    Geneva,  III.    (Reuss,  577.) 
1871..  Twofold  N.  T.    Green.    London,   Bagtter.  8.    (With  App.) 

1871.  A1.FORD.    Boston.   Lee  ft  81^par4.  8.     (Reuss,  534.) 
187][...  JowBTT.    Colonice.  12. 

1872.  Scrivener  V.    Cantabr.  IQ. 
1872.  THEas  X.    Lips.    Taachmtz.  16. 
1872.  Wordsworth  VI.    Lond.  8. 

1872-77.  TiscHENDORF  VIII.  (new  ed.  crit.  minoi-.).   Lips.  Xendels- 
fohn.  16. 

1872.  TiscHEMDORF.   Lips.   TAnehnits.  8. 

1873.  Scrivener  VL    Cantabr.  16. 

1873.  MiLLiANA.    Ozon.   £  typ.  Clarend.  ft  Xaemillan.  16. 
1873.  Alford.    Boston.    Lee  ft  Shepard.  8.    (Reuss,  534.) 
1873.  TiscHENDORF  (ad  ed.  VIII.  conformata).    Lips.   Tauchniti.  8. 
1873.  TiscHENDORF  IX  (ad  ed.  VIIL  conformata).    Lips.    Broek- 
hans.  8. 

1873.  TISCHENDORF.  ed.  acad.   Lipsj  Mendelscolm.  16. 

1874.  BuTTMANN.   Tenlner.    Lips.  8. 

1874.  Analytical  Gr.  T.    ZoTirf.    BagEter.  16. 

1875.  Lond.   Gea  Bell.- 16.'^  (Reuss,  5pj3.) 

1876.  Scrivener  VII.    Cantabr.  16. 

1875.  TiscHENDORF.  ed.  acad.    Lips.  16. 

1876.  Hahn  II.    Kelly.    Dublin.  16.    (Reiiss,  504.) 

1875.  [Hahn.]    Robinsojj.  JV«o-^^r.   Appleton.  12.  (Reuss,  508.) 

1876.  PsEUDO  -  Leusden.  gr.  lat.     Fhiladelphia.     Lippineott   12. 
(Reuss,  563.) 

1875.  ScriOLZiANA.  gr.  engl.    New  York.    Wiley.  16.    (Reuss,  567.) 

1875.  The  same.   Loftd.   Bagster;  and  New  York.  Wiley. 

1876.  Brit,  ft  For.  Bib.  See.    (In  Paragraphs.)    Canihndge.    Univ. 
Pren.  32. 

1876.  TiscHENDORF.   Lips.   Tauclinitz.  8.  . 

1877.  ScHOLZiANA.  gr.  engl.    New  York.    Wiley.  16.  (Reuss,  667.) 
1877.  Englishman's  Gr.  Test.    Bagster.    Lond.  8. 

1877.  MiLLiANA.    Oxm.   Clarend.  16. 

1877.  Llotdii.    Oxon.   Clarend.  ft  Macmillan.  16. 

1877.  Scrivener  VIIL    Cantabr.  16. 

1877.  Wordsworth  VII.    Lond.   Bivingtcn.  4. 
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1877.  JowETT.    iKmd.   Brit,  ft  For.  Bib.  Soe.  16. 

1877.  TiscHENDORP.  ed.  acad.   Lips.   Kendelsiolui.  16. 

1878.  Alford.    Boston.   Lee  ft  Sliepard.  8.   (Reuss,  634.) 

1878.  Pseudo-Leusden.  g'r.  lat.  JPhilada.  lippinoott.  12.  (Reuss, 
568.) 

1878.  B.  Wilson.   Emphatic  Diaglott.  JV.  Y.  Wells.  (Reuss,  677.) 

1878.  TiscHENDORF.    Lips.    TanclmitE.  8. 

1878.  TiscHENDORF.  ed.  acad.   Lips.   Kendelssolm.  16. 

1878.  ScHOLEFiKLDiANA.    "  E.  A.*'  gr.  CDgl.    Loiid.  <k  Cambridge.  16. 
•   1879.  ScHOLEFiELDiANA.    "  E.  A.'*  gr.  cngl.   Lond.  <&  Cambridge.  16. 

1879.  TiscHENDORF.   Lips.   TanohnitB.  8. 
1879.  Lond.  Geo.  Bell.  16.     (Reuss,  636.) 
1879.  Llotd.    Oxon.   Clarendon.  16. 

1879.  Scrivener.   New  York.   Holt.  16. 

1880.  TiscHENDORF.   Lips.   Brockhans.  8. 

1880.'  TiscHENDORF.  cd.  acad.    Lips.   Kendelssohn.  16. 
1880.  B.  Wilson.   Emphatic  Diaglott.   A".  Y.   Wells.  (Reuss,  677.) 
1880.  Pseudo-Leusden.  gr.  lat.  Phila.  Lippinoott.  12.  (Reuss,  663.) 
1880.  SchOlziana.  gr.  eugl.    J^ew  York.   Wiley.    (Reuss,  667.) 
1880.  Alford.    Boston.   Lee  ft  Shepard.  8.    (Reuss,  634.) 

1880.  'Ev  BafftXci^  [Basel].  (BibelgeseUaohaft.)  sine  editoris  no- 
mine. 16.  '  Also,  the  same,  Riggenbach  &  Stockmeter.  Also,  an 
edition  with  Greek  church-lessons  and  Psalms  appended. 

1881.  TISCHENDORF.   Lips.   TanohnitE.  8. 

1881.  TISCHENDORF.  ed.  acad.   Idps.   Kendelssohn.  16. 
1881.  Scrivener.   (A.  V.  text.)    CawftHflS^rf.   Univ.  Press.  16. 
1881.  Palmer.    (Rev.  V.  text.)    Oxford.   Clarendon.  16. 
♦1881.  Westcott  &  HoRT.    Cambr.  <&  Lond.   Kaemillan.  16. 
1881-82.  Westcott  &  Hort  (Schaff).   New  York.   Harpers.  16. 
1881.  Tischendorfiana.   Von  Gebhardt.    Lips.   TanolmitB.  8. 
1881.  Tischendorfiana.   Von  Gebhardt.  gr.  germ.    (Luther,  Rev.) 
Lips.   TanehnitB.  8. 

1881.  Perowne.    Cambridge.   (Only  part  yet  published.) 

1882.  Palmer.  (Rev.  Vers,  text  with  marginal  references.)  Ox- 
ford.  Clarendon.  8. 

1882.  Westcott  &  Hort.  gr.  engl.  (Rev.  Vers.)  New  York.  Har- 
pers. 16,  

WITHOUT   DATE. 

The  Student^  Analytical.    Scholziana.    Lond.  Bagster.    Small  4. 
(Tischendorfiana.)  Cohn^s  Hexaglott.  Lond.  Abraham  J.  Ley.  4. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  BEUSS's   LIST,  UP  TO   1870.* 

(467.)  1830.  GRSKNiiELDn  Poljmicrian.    London.    Bagiter.  32.] 

(663.)  1838.  Pseudo-Leusden.   Neo-Mbor,  Collins,  also  Dean.  12.] 

(473.)  1840.  GRKKNnELDii.  (Enolss.)  Philaddphia.  FerkiilB.  32.] 

1840.  Griesbachuna.    Londini.    Taylor  ft  WMttaker.  12.] 

(473.)  1844.  Grxrkfieldii.   (Engles.)  FhHadelphice,  PerkixLi.  32.] 

(608.)  1846.  [Hahn.]    Robinbonii.    Neo-Ebor.    Leavitt  8.] 

1847.  Llotdii.     Oxon.    £  t3rp.  aead.  18.] 

(494.)  1848.  Bloomfieldii  (Amer.  v.).   PhiladelphicB,   PerkinB.  8.] 

Also,  the  same  with  a  slightly  different  title-pnge.] 

1861.  Trollopii  II.     Lond.    Tegg.  8.] 

(663.)  1863.  Pseudo-Leusden.    Gr.-Lnt.    Neo-Ehor.    Dean.  12.] 

(473.)  1864.  Greenfieldii.  (Engles.)  Phila.  Clark  ft  Heiser.  32.] 

(627.)  1864.  Bloomfieldii  minor.    London.    Longman.  8.] 

(390.)  1860.  Wilson.    Phila.    lippincott  12.] 

(663.)  1863.  Pseudo-Lkusden.    Phila.    lippincott.  12. 

(608.)  1870.  [IIahn.]    Bobinsonii.    Neo^Ebor.    Appleton.  12.] 


ADDITIONS   TO   SUPPLEMENTAEY  LIST,  SINCE  1870.* 

1873.  Gr..Erig.     Cologne.    Brit  ft  For.  Bible  8oe.  Sq.  16.  * 

1876.  Milliana.     (hon.    E  typ.  Clarend.  ft  Maemillan.  16. 

1876  (misdated  1866).     Cologne.    Brit  ft  For.  Bible  See.  16. 

1876.  B.  Wilson.  Emphatic  Diaglott.  New  York.  Wells.  12. 
(Reuss,  677.) 

1876.  In  Paragraphs.  Gr.-Eng.  Cambridge.  Univ.  Press  for  Brit 
ft  For.  Bible  Soc  Sq.  16. 

1878.  Theile  (Yon  Gebhardt).    Lipsice,    Tanohniti.  16. 

1879.  Hahn.    Lipsice.    F.  Bredt  12. 

1880.  Theile  (Von  Gebhardt).    Gr.-Lat    Lipsice.   Tanohniti.  12. 
1880.  Wilson.    Philadelphia,    dazton,  Remsen,  ft  Haffelfinger. 

12.     (Reuss,  390.) 

1880.  Gr.-Germ.    Berlin.    Brit  ft  For.  Bible  See.  16. 

1881.  Gr.-Eng.  *  London.    Boo.  From.  Cbr.  Knowledge.  16. 
1881.  Lloyd.     Oxon.    £  typ.  Clarend.  ft  Maemillan.  16. 


*  These  additions  have  been  made  since  the  foregoing  pages  were 
electrotyped. 
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[1882.]  n.d,  Tafrl.  Interlinear  6r..Eng.  Philadelphia.  Tafel; 
London.    Nntt.  8. 

1882.  ScHOLZiANA.    Critical  Gr.-Eng.    yew  York.    Wiley.  16. 

1882.  ScRivKNKR.  The  Parallel  N.  T.  Gr.-Eng.  (A.  V.  text,  with 
A.V.  andR.V.)     Cambridge.    Univ.  Press.  Small  4. 

1882.  Palmer.  The  Parallel  N.  T.  Gr.-Eng.  (R.V.  text,with  A.V. 
and  R.  V.)    Oxfoi^.    Clarendon  Press.  Small  4. 


Note. — Eight  editions  in  the  list  of  Dr.  Reuss,  denoted  by  a  ?  in- 
stead of  a  number,  were  classed  by  him  as  ^^Edttiones  Dubls," 
because  he  had  not  been  able  personally  to  verify  or  disprove  their 
existence.  Eighty-four  others,  mentioned  by  former  bibliographers, 
he  classed  as  "  Editiones  Spuria,"  and  excluded  from  his  list,  having, 
as  he  thinks,  disproved  their  existence.  His  list  (the  "  Index  Editio- 
num  "  above  referred  to)  comprises  767  editions.  Of  these,  83  are 
here  omitted,  being  only  portions  of  the  N.  T.,  with  two  others,  found 
to  be  Englifih^  leaving  672.  Two  of  the  portions,  however,  are  re- 
tained, to  show  their  historical  place:  viz., Bentley's  Specimen,  1720  ; 
and  Birches  Gospels,  1788 — all  that  the  burning  of  the  royal  press  at 
Copenhagen  suffered  to  appear.  The  new  additions  to  this  list  of 
672,  made  above,  number  169. 

The  Supplementary  List,  1878-1882,  comprises  82  editions,  making 
the  entire  total  928. 

This  list  discloses  the  fact  that  many  repetitions  exist  which  have 
been  either  not  catalogued  separately,  or  not  catalogued  at  all.  (See, 
for  example,  Nos.  106, 162, 183  [anno  1698],  in  the  list  above,  as  well 
as  the  editions  of  Bloomfield  and  Alford.)  The  undated  editions 
have  mostly  been  many  times  reissued.  Besides  this,  the  English 
presses  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  the  Scotch  at  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  at  Cologne 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  have  all  been  busy  in  printing  the 
Greek  Testament;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  all  their 
issues  have  been  here  enumerated.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  the 
American  editions. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  total  number  of  printed  copies  of 
the  entire  New  Testament,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  1000  for 
each  edition,  must  exceed  one  million.  Beyond  that  we  can  only 
guess;  but  the  number  must  be  great.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  issued  as  many  as  60,000  of  a  single  edition ;  so 
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that  the   basis   of  1000,  here  tjaken,  muist  be   smaller  than  the 
average. 

The  number  of  editions  of  the  entire  Greek  New  Testament  issued 
in  America,  including  reprints  of  European  editions,  together  with 
(the  comparatively  few  of)  those  actually  printed  abroad,  but  bearing 
an  American  imprint,  is  about  one  hundred.  The  number  of  editioDS 
of  harmonies,  and  other  portions  of  the  Greek  text,  issued  in  America 
is  not  far  from  seventy.  (See  my  article,  "  The  Greek  Testament  as 
Published  in  America,"  Tratu.  Amer.  PhiloL  Asaoc.y  vol.  xiii.,  1882.) 


APPENDIX    II. 


FAC-SIMILES  OF  STANDARD  EDITIONS 

OP  THE 

GREEK  TESTAMENT. 


I.  CoMPLUTENSiAN  FoLTGLOT,  1514.    The  first  printed  Greek  Testa- 

ment. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page  (reduced).    Hat  and  Shield  of  Car- 

dinal Ximenes.    Size  of  original,  11|  in.  X  7  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  Colophon  (reduced),  Rev.  xxii.  17-21.    Size  of 

original,  11^  in.  X  7  in. 

II.  Erasmus,  1516.    The  first  published  Greek  New  Testament. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page  (reduced).    Size  of  original,  8f  in.  X 

4t$jin. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  last  page  (reduced),  Rev.  xxii.  8-^1,  showing  the 

last  six  verses  translated  into. Greek  from  the  Vulgate. 
Size  of  original,  9  in.  X  6  in. 

III.  CoLixjscs^s  New  Testament,  1634.    Text  of  Erasmus,  with  vari- 

ations, partly  from  the  Complutensian,  partly  from  exam- 
ination of  new  MSS.    Transition  to  the  edition  of  Stephens. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Full  size. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  1  John  v.  7.    Full  size. 

lY.  Stephens's  ^t7to  Jie^ia^  1560. 

.  1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page  of  Gospels  and  Acts  (reduced).    Size 
of  original,  10^  in.  X  5}  in. 
2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Matt.  viii.  12-80,  with  readings 
contrary  to  all  his  authorities.    Size  of  original,  11^  in. 
X  7^  in.,  including  marginal  notes. 
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y.  Stefhens*s  Editzon  oy  1661.  The  first  edition  with  the  modern 
Tersicular  division. 

1 .  Fac-sinaile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  4^  in.  X  2^^  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  fol.  18  b,  Matt.  vi.  13-17.    The  version  of  Eras- 

mus always  occupies  the  outer,  the  Vulgate  always  the  in- 
ner, column.  The  latter  shows  the  absence  of  the  Doxology 
at  the  end  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  which  is  present  in  the 
other  texts.  Size  of  original,  4^  in.  X  B^  in.,  including 
marginal  notes. 

VI.  Beza^s  Edition,  1698.  The  latest  of  Beza's  folio  editions,  and 
one  of  those  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  common  Eng- 
lish version  of  1611. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  lOJ  in.  x  b}^  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Rev.  x.  9-xi.  8,  showing  the 

unauthorized  addition  to  the  Greek  text  of  6  dyye\oc  iitrrriKi^ 
and  the  corresponding  Latin  *'  adstititque  Angelus,"  in  xi.  1, 
which  has  passed  into  our  common  English  version.  Size 
of  original,  11^  in.  X  6f  in. 

VIL  Beza^s  EninoN,  1604.  The  latest  of  Beza^s  smaller  editions 
which  could  have  aided  in  forming  the  text  followed  in  our 
common  English  version  of  1611. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  Q^  in.  X  3|  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Heb.  x.  36^xi.  6,  showing  Beza^s 

interpolation  of  ^^  quis  "  in  x.  88.  Size  of  original,  6^  in.  X 
3|in. 

VIIL  Elzevirs'  Edition,  1638.    The  "Textus  Receptus." 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Full  size. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Rom.  vi.  19-vii.  4,  showing  the 

omission  of  rov  vofiov  in  vii.  2.  •  Full  size. 

IX.  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  general  title-page.    This  is  the  title-page  to  the 

first  volume.  The  sixth  volume  has  a  full  title-page  like 
the  first.  The  other  volumes,  including  the  fifth  volume 
which  contains  the  New  Testament,  are  prefaced  by  sub- 
titles only.    Size  of  original,  14|  in.  X  9|-  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  left-hand  page  containing  the  Greek  text,  and 

the  Syriac  and  part  of  the  Ethiopic  versions,  with  corre- 
sponding Latin  translatiop,  of  1  Tim.  iii.  1  S-iv.  4.  The  opposite 
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(right-hand)  page  contains  the  "  Versio  V uigata  Latins,^*  the 
**  Versio  Arabica  cum  Interpretatione  Latina/'  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ^'Yersio  ^thiopica  cum  Intei*pretatione 
Latina,"  of  the  same  passage.  Size  of  original,  15^,^  in. 
X  9}  in. 

X.  MiLL^s  Edition,  1707. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page  (reduced).     Size  of  original,  12}  in. 

X  7i  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  James  ii.  12-2.3,  with  note  at- 

tempting to  defend  and  justify  a  false  reading  in  verse  18. 
Size  of  original,  11|  in.  x  6^  iu. 

XI.  Bengel's  Edition,  1784.     The  first  German  critical  edition. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  7}  in.  X  6|  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Gal.  vi.  7-18;  Eph.  i.  1-6;  the 

notes  showing  BengePs  judgment  on  the  words  iv  'E^ltr^ 
in  Eph.  i.  1.    Size  of  brigiual,  7^  in.  X  5 J  in. 

XII.  Wktstein's  Edition,  1751. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page  (reduced).    Size  of  original,  10}  in. 

X  5}  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  p.  891,  John  vii.  61-viii.  2,  showing  a  part  of  the 

disputed  nCPI  MOIXAAIAOS  nEPlKOHH.  Size  of  orig. 
inal,  10}  in.  X  5}  in. 

XIII.  Griesbach^s  Second  Edition,  Halle  and  London,  1796-1806. 

The  first  edition  appeared  at  Halle,  1774  and  1775. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  Q^^  in.  X  3}  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Matt.  xix.  29 -xx.  6,  showing 

some  of  the  signs  used  to  denote  different  grades  of  prob- 
ability.    Size  of  original,  6}  in.  X  8f  in. 

XIV.  ScHOLz's  Edition,  1830-1836. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  7}  in.  X  5}  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  1  Tim.  iii.  13-16.    The  notes 

show  the  close  following  of  Griesbach,  even  to  an  accidental 
appropriation  of  the  authorship  of  Griesbach^s  "  SymbolsB 
Criticse."    Size  of  original,  7JJ  in.  X  5J5  in. 

XV.  Lachmann's  Edition,  1831.    The  first  text  constructed  accord- 

ing to  actual  documentary  evidence,  without  reference  to  the 
"  Textus  Receptus." 
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1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  6^  in.  X  ^  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Mark  xvi.  14-20 ;  Luke  i.  1-8. 

Size  of  original,  6}  in.  X  8}  in. 

XVL  Lachmann's  EDinON,  1842-1860. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  6f  in.  x  3|  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  1  Thess.  iii.  2-8,  showing  the 

division  of  the  uncial  writing  followed  in  yer.  7  {to  fitiBiv 
dffcuviaOai).  The  Latin  version  is  the  Vulgate,  with  the 
readings  of  the  most  noted  Codices.  Size  of  original,  7^  in. 
X  4  in. 

XVII.  TiscHENOoiiF^s  Edition,  1841.    Made  before  the  editor's  jour- 
neys, or  established  reputation  as  a  critic. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  5}  in.  X  4  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  1  Tim.  iii.  13-16,  showing  in 

the  note  to  ver.  16  the  uncial  variation  which  would  produce 
the  reading  of  SrBog  for  oc.     Size  of  original,  6}  in.  X  8}  in. 

XVIIL  TiSCHKNDORP'S  EDITION,  1869-1872. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.    Size  of  original,  6}  in.  X  8f  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  1  John  v.  6-8,  showing  the 

interpolated  passage  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses.  Size 
of  original,  6f  in.  X  8|  in. 

XIX.  Tregelles's  Edition,  1857-1879. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page.     Size  of  original,  7}  in.  X  6J  in. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  page  containing  Apocalypse  i.  1-5.     Size  of 

original,  7^  in.  X  6j^  in. 

XX.  Westoott  and  Hort's  Edition,  1881.    London  and  New  York. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  title-page  of  the  Harper  edition  from  English 
'  plates.    Full  size. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  p.  14,  containing  the  Lord's  Prayer.    Full  size. 

XXI.  Fac-simile  of  the  engraved  title  (by  0.  Boel)  in  some  copies  ol 

the  first  edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible. 
Size  of  original,  13-|  in.  X  8}f  in.    See  description^  p.  801. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  fac-similes  the  author  has  been  kindly 
aided  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Conant,  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  rarest  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 


apocalFpAe. 


<*Btt 


ow".1ouTiJU"»d^i('nii«il'tn'mfTa"ini»ifoQi*rt    ■liut».'a"ii'i|ipoSioH'al'btei(vo«t 
Xi'<np>Ta|i'AdTiaiifTDu,'BiaAtoumn'  mpo-     'M'wrtw'libi^pioptrtk  s 


,  ,, ■>D'*IO(/TO'Jiepei;'av  umus.  jumm  vow  psnqaua  (toon 

^tol^^Way^ol;'TlI>ll*Y•yptuui^«/rolToa■al  .■lblo«b(»*iiB(*«](i'fclii'ritaB«[8 

BAia'Tt>vTa.*^Y"'a'uCH>'Tvpib|iSiivTt^|Kii  'lll».-piar4'MBw8in>'ct'ito'rt»t/g 

•tpxoiiai'™Xu.'amV-'l«i''ipXou'K«pii'iH-  aftaoB- cmrmil.Stm'Mttifucai 

oo^^'Mqnc/TOinn/piai/tiHaou'xpiarou'jii  'graila;e<iniiliiV*i'ti)ani'aneain 


NO  VVM  IN 


AERASMO  ROTERODAMO 
H|HM  riam  aJ  itinlMtiim  nrrinfirr  lingllScCMlkllRI,  COnUtUf  0^ 

lennii  Cinj  K  cmea^itaniin  fioan  >  poOttnw  ad  pco> 


aJ.)tnacuAnnoiatu»ubiis,c]ive 
Quilqats  iflcni 


Theolof 


fo.acddndciMlka. 

Neq  flaiun  oliendcte.  fi 

quid  mutitaim  t!Eaidais,fid 

cxpcnde.miii)  utoiduisinutacuni  Cb 

APVD     INCLYTAH 
OBRMANIAB     BAtlbASAIL 


Cvn  PKIVII/EGIO 
yiAXiniLIANI  CAESARIS  AVOVBTIi' 
NH  Q.VIB  AI-IVB  IN  fiACRA  ROMArf 
til  IMl-BRII  DITIONE,  INTRA  Q.VATV 
DR  ANNO«  EXCVOAT,  AVT  aUEBI 
BXCVBVH  lUPOKTBT. 
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(II.-2.) 


JklLOKAA^IttS 


a:)V^Ao«  IS  J'exvtforros  (let  TauroAoci  X2^ 
fa  juof  ,0  ja  /iiLoxtt)A)VXo'$  tfV  Taj  lufu  i^  '^ 

▼00$  V70US  Tov  3ieXiot  Tovrov*  'V  ^^ 

^Y^  sPl  ^o<prrtiou;lF  i&i63u'i»  rirow*  on 
Htft^  %')^v«  22ij»«o  IiJ^inS/i  a/»u(0^T«i  th, 

•)tirrtttTfy  1(9^^0  a>fo$0r>ia4^i{T«tritH94 
W'ott  tjfXof^  Tccxv*  xoi  ^  /xiSoi  ftod  fux 

TKTok  W'Xas&v'RPJia  Ksca  ji  o^ovaia  U» 
«1i/  Itt 1 10  lv?iOp  ^  3»i>$*  1(9^  W(  TtvXtw 

1(96]  01:9  K^/iaxoTiiiac  7ro<^»oM(ai^i  ^o«e{,ii) 

01  li/'UX97ia3]ptfI,X0d  VOQ  (>  ^Xw/i,KOlt  TTOf 

«^/i4>V(ros.t>wlHZOTX  trf/4«  Top  oy(i! 
Xo)i|u.ov  jULTc^rufx^dtc  w/a7/»  T«wrnt  Tcas  ix/ 

M«NQ&)tiv/«9f  AtVoM7/>/aOt\i|9M  o^RiBitt^ 
liir«TMiUet.iifl4o  J'i4«^;«A0tT».iioao  ^tV^ 
^ir,XiflCAeear«ru  ^  v/u^'^m^  {«f  m^  ^¥>>' 
/uifrvfow/Mtc  >C6^  iccar  r/  Suftoworri  iov«  Xo  / 
ytn^  s^o^cniot^  i^ex;oiili-nf.tiTis<«iTi6i 

ldivTjii»aifui^<nioJith  "to  Mtf^  cnns  «m* 
fr'CXov  IttiCiicoilTro'XKdS  a>fas»M^'^7i^ 
)SoV^fJttfw/rsi«^  0ieXN|i  Toimp.Xt'Vfii  0  /lafTu 
(ufrroBUTouvar  iff  X^f^^  7«X''*«V*^»  •«'»»?/ 
X«WNVffrrnzor.K  X«J'5'*w  Hwji'dw  V5^  ih/ 
XorxstitoxftxcoLvintip  vfLw^.A^DLltu* 


AE0CALYPBI8 

angeliqui  mihilvBcoftaideba&E^du 
cicmihi.  Videne  feoeris.  Coleraasem 
tuus  (u»8C^c3tmmoy:;ppheua^bCeo^ 

Si  (cnianc  uexbapphctuclibrihuius* 
cum  adora.  Etdidc  mihi.  Nc  fig^ia^ 
pens  ueiba  propheriz  1  ibri  huiu&Te* 
pus  enim  propeeft.  QuLnooer.  nooeac 
adhuc  >  &  qui  in  (bid  jbus  dl: ,  (brdeibc 
adha(;Kquiiu(b]sc(l,ia(tificeturad/ 
hue  SC  Cctus  (ccificetur  adhucfiCecce  ue 
nio  dto,&  merces  mea  mecu  eftjut  red' 
daunicuic^topusiUfuseriLEgoliini 
alphaK  n.primus  6C  noni(1imus»priii/ 
cipiumflcBnis.  Bead  qui  rcniantman^ 
data  illius  ut  He  potdlas  eoramin  li^ 
giiouitz.Kperportas  intrentinduiia 
^em  .^0115  autrm  canes  6C  ueneftd  U 
impudid  CC  homidda;  SL  idolts  feruieit 
le^QC  omnts  qui  amat  6C  fade  tnenda^ 
dum.Ego  leHismifi  angdu  meii  teftifi 
cari  nobis  hxcin  ecdefiis .  Ego  fum  ge/ 
nus&tadixDauid;ftellar^endida& 
inamtina.£t  feirinisfiC  fponfkdicunt; 
ueni£cquiaadicdicarueni»Etqulfidc 
ueniitf,K  quuxulr,acdp{acaquant  uitae 
gradis » Cqnteflor  enim  omni  audiend 
uetba|>plicdasL'bri  huius.  Si  qu&ap 
pofuentad  haec.apponetdeus  fuperll 
lum  plagas  (cnpcasin  libro  iflx>£t  (i  qs 
diminucncdeueibisIibri^phedsB  hu/ 
ius^ufetetdeuspartedusde  libro  ui" 
isr.Kdeduitaceiancfta.Kdehisa  fen/ 
pta  funtitt  libco  illo.Dicicqui  uA  imo 
niu  phibetiCbo^.Etia.uenio  dtn.Ame» 
Edam  Vent  diic  Icfix.  Graria  dfiinO' 
(IdlefiiChriftixiLoibus  uobis.  Amen. 


Finis  TedamcntLtottusadgnecaneritate  nem{li(Iimoriiq)  CodicumLjdnoje 
fidemfiCad^pbadiHrnoi^audiorudcadone^intetpretationemacat. 
late  lecogoid^  open  nndioc^P^ErafiniRocexodanii. 
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(III.-l.) 

H     K  Al  K  H       A.I_A  0    H  K  H. 


^yi'dls  jO,.  <p.  A.  o1. 


(111.-^2.) 

EPTITOAH 
$7;  M/LtoTy  .^$  tfhv  0  nxJi^  T^r  KoafJiof\  A  fui  i 

AtfltPivf  oca;n^*^:^'  Trtftfu/x^, W  r»  ifc/fc^  kj  s 

tuotvTH  N^^Ncv  Til?  i)u«t;6vd3ir.o  i^r?^/ 
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Tiiz  KAINlll   AIAS^KHS    jilTANTA. 

KimMitjwa',' 

KdV  Anwif  .' 
KsTB  lacurlu'. 

nPjCzEis  TriN  Xno2x6AfiN. 

NouumlESVaHftiD.N. 

Tcftamcntum. 

EX  BIBIIOTHECA  SEClA. 


1,V,TETIAE 


(IV.-2.) 


KATA    MAT0..  J3        "^^ 

■"ir^i   "   ^i|.9iniwaoi.K(UiA3»i03iO|C«^cri9a)OAC^^ 


JWL>Ji 


d»»Mr  OUTlW  0  WpiTDtf-  C  »l>4p»,Kj  <*»W«>'4  ^fWIC.   U>^ 


Uf.Uk 


t^ineajih^yAyl^iip^e^rwmflioniofA%>n,cto  ^- 
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Nouum  lESV  CliriftiD.N. 
Teftamentum. 

Cum  diiplid  mtcrpretationr,X>.  Hrafmi,  K  Vete^ 
mintcrpretis:  Harmonia item £uangcUu^ 2? 
copiofo  Indicc, 


Ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani 
M.  D.      II. 


(V.-T-2.i 


cap.vr. 


Jufxi  i}.r*>f 


Hann.T.)! 


It  neinjucas 
nos  in  tentatio- 
nem ,  fed  libera 
no9  4  I  malo. 
Quia  tuu  eft  re- 
gnu  ra,&pottn' 
tia,&  gloria  in 
fccuU.Amen, 


Irroindelire- 
mifericif  Jiomi- 
nibuserratafua. 
remittet  8c  vo- 
bis  Pater  vefter 
cxleiUs: 

Qu^d  a  no  re- 
sniferiris  lioini* 
tiib'  errata  fua,. 
nee  Pater  vciier 
remittet  errata 
veftra^ 

Porr3  quum 
ieiunaueritls.ne 
iitisveluti  hypo 
critxtetrid:  ob- 
fcurantenim  fa. 
cicsruattquo  per 
fpicuum  iit  ho«> 
minibus  ipfofic 
lunare.ame  n  di-> 
(oyobiffhabent 
^ercede  fuain. 

Tii.ver3quuin 
icJuHM  *  vn^e 


1  V  A  N  8. 

A«tf ,  4  If  JiwafM^^K^n 

X4        Eou'  fz^  a9Hn  t;/^ 

vjAiYa-mnp  VfJUJ^O  Of- 

^iAfctimiq  tit  fZ^^'Trlcij'^ 

m'(;9p6}?n>/  t  dfoLfl^oun 

^rt;  vjLUYOTi  ATi^im  'nv 
uitdiiY  ajU7U)Y^ 
17         ^V  a  Vn^VfOfY  AhH' 


tt  Bf  BtfV 

iBdncai  Iq 
cenutioB#a 
fed   libera 
not  i  in<» 
)o.i 


Si  mifn 
dimifetitit 
hominibtt* 
pcccata  ffo^ 
turn,  dJmk 
trf  i(  vcbis 
Tzttr  veft^r 
calrfth  de- 
lta* Tciinu 

si  atttrm 
ROD  dimif* 
gitU  homl* 
Bibusf  ncc 
Fatec  vcAcr 
dimlrtct  vo 
bit  prccau 
vcAta. 

^VBiavi 
ternlriuaa* 
tit.,  Bollte 
fieri  OcQihf 
-pocrlm  tri 
tici :  ester* 
YnioateDioik 
faciei  faat« 
Tt  pareant 
faominibm 
Jclunaacej. 
•men  dico 
-Tobis9a  re* 
Cfperacmer 
cedl  faam. 

TuaBteia 
^uttoa  ie* 
lauac  t  T*« 
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lEsy 


CHRISTI 

DOMINI  NOSTR.I 

Nouum  Teftamentum, 


illn^TliccidoiiBi 

ziyjDEu  Tff-sez^  j^iroTjxio-Nzs, 


SVMPTIBV5 

gjBSiEB.  sysT.  yiQKoN. 


(VI.-2.) 
lOAttHIt 


^  i^w|hij>^i>ii<»n  hh  vii 


NOVVM 

lESVCHRISTI 

TESTAMENTVMi 
Theodora  B<i^  i/aefnte 

Additx/uiit  abeoiemrutnmxhreuaioQxmxvno- 
(^upqiieEusngeliorum^&AdoruinlococDnipK-' 
bcnu>.Iteni,MechodrA;oflo)l£<u:unicplftolariiiit 
bfeuis  npliotio. 

Jluic  aktem  tjuiinn.  cdiitent ,  fritter  titn/hntm  Itarmn 

ftaa.txpeGilmci  ,<*r  ^i^^'t^'^'"^i''''i>tiSxwnriiUt 
aim  tx  mmribtu  ip/wj  Si'^fiveKOimh'.  «"• 
tUmvde  excerpu. 


Anno,  M:   DCIITT. 

642 


(VII.~20 


Icapxr. 


AD    HEBR^OS. 


M^ 


tok.l.i». 


Ca.4.4. 


K«/,44.i7. 


ff«mc.iM^'0R<&k  1(114  tV«^. 


3^ 


37 


IS 


W 


Nam  patieotc  aaimo  vo- 
bis  eft  opus ,  vc  volunUti 
Dei  obreijutttl  reporteUs 
promilfionein  illam.^ 

Adhuc  enim  f  pafiHum 
quanKuluincunqur,&  qiii 
vcptucus  e^  vcalec^ne^ne 
cacdtbUT" 

?  "  luflai  antem  ex  fide 
viQccac  fifMw  fefubdtf- 
xerie.  non  eft  gratam  «- 
nimoroeo. 

'At  noi  non  ij  famm  qui 
nos  fubducaoitts  ad  exi- 
tium.fed  qui  credatnus  ad 
animx  Talulem. 


C  A  p.     XL 

».  TrallatvpjHtadfintmcMpiTuinnMdiufiieJtlutem  aieffs 
<gifatru,i,mieun^iig  ah  initio  n>utUDe9frob*ufutnit.qtutmt» 
fitU:vtfciat  ludm  hacfiU  ft  nUiggriptniOtu  m  [kn^i  vnitMi. 

P2-n  Jf ?nV'«»i'xwfo^'fl(»    i  1  TJ  St*  autem  fidei,  ■  lllud 


ITiVm  jsAhW  av0>«L»  A- 
tfiynic  )K;nd«yaiy  in  xaah- 


f  p. 

fmututkmfm. 
fftft^amvt- 


<i«ipr«ftMt{i 


f 


quof  ibbfiilunt-  qiif 
/perancur,&  que  dun^n* 
ft  rat  qa«  noo  cernuntur. 
'Ob  cam  eaim  teftimo- 
nfo  fuecuotpinaU^iiU' 
iores.^. 

'^Perfidem  InteUiri. 
mus  compaftum  fuifle 
niundum  vecbo  Dei ,  *  vt 
qux  videmos  non  fioi  ex 
appaxeocibtts  ix&»i 

•^  Abel  per  /idem .  ma' 
totisprccij  facrificiumob 
tulle.  Deo.  quim  Cain: 
per  quam  (eftimonium 
obtinuitquod  elTet  iuftus, 
leftimohium  perhibente 
Deo  dc  donis  eius:&  mor 
tuus  adl|ue  pet.  earn,  lov 
quiiur. 

V  Per  fidem  Enoch  foil 
triQ^tui^ne^videtct  roor-> 
tem  ;  oec  fuit  inacoius, 
propterca  quod  tcanftu- 
lerat  CDn  Deus:priurqui 
enim  (rantferreturt  tcftfc' 
moniumobiiauerat  qadd 
gratus  fuerit  Deo«. 

Atqui  fieri  nSpoleftvt 

abrqtfide  quifqui  Dm  fit 

gratui  :  nam  qui  acccdit 

T    ii 


vltijlertMil 
taatat  Off. 


*  Exctncm 
ptia  ab  cfc. 

•Hbmc  in  lf« 

Ctnmttfn. 

libilia  vcluu 
OCMlil  fyfcii. 
cut. 


a  DocfiPa. 
nc«ctluc4« 
■Mia  viftalv 
•A 


mimnJJMirt' 
lit*  i   fnhH 
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A  I  A  6  H'  K  H. 

Novum 

TcflamentuniM. 

Ex  Repit  sHiequt  i^mU  tditiamliitt,hMe 
JKVM  exfrtjfftm;cuiquiditcce0rif, 
"ETtfatio  datthitL,.    '"• 


tvoO.     BATATORVy, 

Ex  Officina  Elzcviriorum. 


(vm.~2.) 


S  0  ^  (Sit  ^  S'iXot  nTi  r?  ^fACUpHciSiiX^^aoi 

^y  A0(>tal)  (971 0  fOfi^  'xvQ4^{  ^ 0,^^ 
*«KMg>  f  AdOjjg^  8?IV  >ij  5*  w^8*  5* ^  jj  «yrt^ 

5  d  Vs 


35  545 


(IX.— 10 


BIBLIA    SACRA 

POLYGLOTTA, 

COMPLECTENTIA 

TcxtusOriginale,  S"'^^^'^^^' ^"^P«^-  I  $  ChaLD  AICUM, 

I    wtcucho Samanuno,"    5(G»-^cum. 


Vernonunujoe 
fmi^uinuni 


SAMARITANiC, 

GRiECiE  LXXIIInterp. 

Ch  ALD  AIC^, 
SVRIACiE, 


Quicquid  comparari  pocerar. 


r  ARABlCiE, 
i^THlOPICiE, 
P  E  R  S  I  C  it* 

VuLc.  Lat, 


Qtm  Textuum,  o-  Verfonim  Ortfntalium  TrMptioniSiu  Ladntt, 

E  X 
VETUSTISSIMCS  MSS.    UNDIQ.UE   CONQUISITI^ 

optimifque  Excmplaribus  imprelsis ,  fummi  fide  colkux.  "      ' 

QgjB  in  prioribus  Editionibui  dccranc  (upplaa, 

Mulu  atuibac  inediu ,  denovo  acijcAA. 

Omiiuco  ordincdi/pofiu,  wTexius  cum  Verfioniaiuno  intuitu oonfmipoffiat. 

Cum  Apparatu,   Appendicibus,  Tabulis,  Varus 

LbcTJONIBUS,    AvNOTATIOHIBUSy    ImDICIBU5,     &C. 

Opus  totum  in  fex  Tomos  tributum. 


Edidic  BRIANUS   VVALTONUS,    S.  T.  D. 


^ttones  auilus  Of  us  hoc  fufrepium. 
Quorum  Ju/ficiis  O*  mun'tfccniiaprmiotum. 
Quorum  collatii puMis  O"  luborilms  ferfedum, 
QuiJque  in  hoc  fJitione  pr^  rclijuts  prafitum, 
Sequeiu  Tfjcfatio  inikaltu 


L  0  rsc_v  I  :ac/, 
ImprimcbatTHOMAS    ROYCROFT, 

M  DC  LVII. 
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...   ^.  .    B-iJUif/j 


7rfi^j-ai(.l».,.y..t^ili,\V|iHl  i'l 


H     K  A  I  N  H 

A  I  A  0  H  K  H 

NOVUM 

TESTAMENTUM. 

Com  Lectioxjbds  Yaliahtibits 

MSS  Eiemplirinm,  VeHionum,  EJItioniun,  SSFatTnm& 
Sciipmnun  EcdeGafticonun;  &.iaaSiietalHQXit, 

I«caSaipt1ineF4KALLEt.A,  alixque  i$7n<^>  &Apfendix 
ti  Vniinlci  Ljaiooa. 


0  xo  Nir, 

\   THEATRO   SHEI.DONIANO,   MDCCVIL 
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(X.~2.) 

Ke^.  p',  2..         I A  K  n  B  o  r,  ,^sr7 

S^  ^ifdfiou  ihA/jseioK  fiJk7i\smi  xdxQ-m,    I  j  H  -yS  xeio-t;  '^pcfD^Aic"' 

f^8  SiwetTOi  h  vUk  aSauf  auwfi  J  $  £^  ^  W  o&A^^  n  ctS^T^.  70U.V3I 
'ksard^etdi,  ^tffk   ismp^ai  'Sat  tw;  kpi^eov  ^9^/  1 6  '4?rw  Si''  V 

Si  ce^oTc  ^wi  ^kriSiUL  n  o»jua.'&,  2(  r  o^fAo; ;  1 7  Ouira  .(^  n  ;rinC) 
1^*  A«  Ifya  1;^,  «3^  6^  ^u^*  fouji{w,  18  AM*  if«  ^*  0^  »-»$w 
«^ciffyxa>«  rgja  Ij^w*  Sfe«Jo»  fto*  Tfu)  xtjw  fft;  °c«''  ijif  f^m  ^Gv' , 
lutyu  tl^a  Gi  ^ht  lip"  Ig^aw  ^fwu"  Titu  ttisw  fwy"^  I9  Z«  wspjcic  Su 
b  Qtlc  Jm  6^"  *7[gJ^i  wuS;'  *i(gtj  m  Stt.ipjavutTiis^ova't,  iy  <fc*MW«. 
20  ©6Aa?  Sis  ytavsij,  ^  » "  AtDpfflns  xcVS)  on  »  T»5JC>%4if<«  .^  ^fy»r  ''«-:• 

"Vcrf.  i3:.*«i^.r»^."  Vcrrij.  3£*r.d.i^d'  i8.3f.^af4i^FI,f).IXfr;ii::iA:£ar.itfAf.c;ar4a.zr. 
Prat'.zi.if.  dr%8.>7-7M.33-tf,7,9>io,ii.  b^r\^  *  i7«4.i7,iS.  Mm.*.-'.  VcrC  14.  fvpr.l.ij.ijir/r, 
v.i7>ao,34>*<("M^.7.x((..  Vcrr.if,if.  Zitf.3.ii.G«/A.iu.i7«.|.i7,i8.  * PltWfU.jt.io..^*  tlhe.6.i^ 
Vcrf.  17.  *»fr.  w.  14.  Iw/V.v.  ao, 25.  Vcri'.  ly.  Dtur. 6. 4.  A/.ir.  12. 2j,  •  j2.  *  ^  i.::^.  ^  1.7.  il£rr.8.29« 
X«f4- 34.  Aa.16. 17.  ^  iy->T'*  rM/-a.io.»Pff-24.  Jmd.v.6.  Aftc.90.vy. .  VaLzo.  S»fr.v.ij.lKfr.v.z&i 
Vcrf.  21.  la/r. v. 34.  •  Gem. 22.9, 12, Itfw    Verf^Ja.  Hc!&.ll. JTi/^a    VArf^^i* Cm. lKtf.JRv«,.4.  z. 

4  C^'wte^nr  i4lrr.   i  Al(^Mr  M^i.x.Cc7.35  2eo  aa)  conftcc  fcnllKT  nam 'fi3ci  oftenSi'aon 

Ptff.  5.  AHAH*  ^/cx.  0<irf«.  L4lli.2.  Ltn.  N.2,  poteft  nifi  faftit,  inquit  £r4/>ffirx.  Addc,  qand 

P«r.  I.  Civ.x-Grarr.  Ofcimra^    «  tA«e»  Barter,  Lc£tio  rtcenca  fcnluni  prcbcat  omnino  faci^ 

24r^4- .N-a.  i** t.3. 0/*-/.  CtU.    d  Dceft  /i/«x*  Icm.  Be  Apoltort  fcopn  congrucnciflimum :  Di- 

Jjmd.2,  C»W.T.  Cunt.!.  C«r.2.34.  Ptt.1.3.  G*<.  xfrir,  inquit,  ^ tw  rttequt  Chr'^itma  MUq»i,  b»,, 

mv.  M^i.J,  N.I.2.  Uh.  Vutg.  Sjr,  «  Kam^sw*  imtu  itutii  ifii  qai  tx  wti*  pdei  fruf^^nu^iueglt-^ 

Tfi^  Alex.Cai7.^tiut,  f  ^>  *mh  Akx.BMth.v,  Bt  fittttU  ftadit .  /*  fslntem  nHfetuturum  grht- 

Vb^.At^.,  itM,  Lin.  N.i.2,  B«r$t.Cna.j^  rrMtttr:  Age  vmt  tu  fdtm  tuba,  etmqut  mhi 

lA»i.i,Bukt^.GtlU7.0lCiaiUH.  '  g  I:XNr  OV-}.     inSitgli  lg«,  it  fit  VU*  TMtHT,  tptTM  bdiftti  Fi~ 

h  DeeftCiv.4.  ^r«^./  i  DeeSLC$li.7.  Lcgunc  dtiqui(qMmfTepti)liigmiffm.f'tU4etmribm 

%  AUx.Artb.JExbitf,  ■*  A.  Km  fivry  AItx.CM.7-0»'  txfthm.  Ofienig  mbi  Jitm  ttum  tx  fjtSii  fiut ; 

HKt.Svr.AnA.^hitf.  JOtexcdtUn.  m  EmV  JpxfAaiSti}iqnmiutqtunimtluU.immUtri- 

Codd.  al.  G  Efiit  Fides.  Ego  qaidcm  in  nuUos  dirt,  Vermn  bu  ntn  fttti :  apera  mn  babes,  qu^ 

liaAcnns  iaddl,  qni.ita  legant:  nee  putp  fie  t/lttidat.  ^»  vtn  tHterhn  ex  eptribiu  mat  unlit 

icripfiilc  jMtbam,  jut-nr  >  pro  fine,  nafquam  ptgetit  Ftdem  metm  mditaUn  Optt*  t^4  qn*  »&• 

occunic  in  N.  T;  v'ti  nee  apnd  Lzx  quidem  (t,  fnnt  Ofer»F$dei;  fndnntqnt  IntnlentifMis, 

Intcqtretes,  qaod  fciam.  'Xo^iV  Sttpb.  m.  Alex*  tt'utm  mi  tdtente,  ftntem  iffam  ex  que  ft^nnnt* 

Cev.z,  Bah.i,  Oli?-  CM.  Edicial,  Vnlg.  Sjt. '  Clara  hie  omnia:  nee  rcccdcndum  ab  Editis 

JEtbi»p.  Fdi^ut  RtgUtifit,  in  Epiftula  qu^dam.  noitris;    ■»  DedtAUx:  Bdrb.  i.  CM.  7.  Vn^t 

LcAioncB  banc  idno  ccrtfe,  inveftam  arbitror ,  Sjr.  Totnm  illad  U  ^  ii^  m  ooiittit  Oeamtn* 

^nbd altera  ilia  abfiirdi  aliouid  in  fc  habere  vi-^  #  TA  tp>i  lua  h  '^  Wfiafr  fKi  Clcv.4.  Qtnn.  omnino 

oexctttr.  QwmiiAotxixaiiaKmexeftt'Amo^xee-  perpcram.    p  Pccft  Vn^.  CMh.7^   if  Ominic 

dac,  qui  verbis  proumi  pnccdentibus  ope-  C1V.3.  ■  r  k^^  Ctov  4.  Gnmr.   / US  Umlti  ad- 

Xom  cxpers  deicribicar^  Ad  evitandam  bane  die  ^bktp.  ex  verf.  X7.    t  Dceft  L$n,  Sed  ad 

difficolutem.  mnuram  b  in  x«C^>  in  antiquif-  oram  Libri  pofuit  rcccntior  calamus.'  t» 


fimis  ali^.  Exemplaribos.  Qoanqnam  ncque    >«  Alex,^    x  Non  fcddoac  fitj;.  S^,  AhAk 
£c  sfcdidi  omnia.  Si  kgafnit  iyiri>««iioo  ▼!•    Mlaif' 
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ITA  ADORNATVM 

TEXTVS 

PROBATARVM   EDITIONVM  WEDVJLLAM 

MARGO 

VARIANTIVM    lECTIONVM 
IN    SVAS    CLASSES     DISTRiaVTARVM 

LOcoavMcn'E  parallelorvm 
dElecivm 

APPARATVS  SVBIVNCTVS 

CRISEOS    SACRAE    MILLIANAE   PRAESERTIM 
COMPENPIVH'UMAM,  SVPPLEMENIVM  AC  ERVCIVM 

EXHIBEAT 

10'  AI^ERTO*BENGEUO. 


IVBINGJE 

IVHCTIBVS  lO.  GEORCri  COTTAE 

AD,blDCOU££lV. 


(xr.-2.) 


yr 


TSVOH     rXAATAg. 


a7r 


fet&tj  &iai  It  /AVKTnc/^irar  0  y«^  tat 

8    W7  0  rr^^m  tit  t^  r^^xo  ieuni,  on 
tJ«  «i^iMf  ^tf/a-si  ^0^i»-  0  ^  oTft- 


W 


\    «- 


Cv9u9  f    aX<»  KOitii  xxianii*     ngf  tm  i  6 
TU  xagnt  rarrof  ^oixwimvi  ^rn  fr* 


Ttf(  etKttiti  i^iirt^iUi. 


ya^  01  vBcrtiLmfAtvoi  avre)  tofuy  ^w 


Djtr  )«AflfKr  f}>f^  ■«»  fiVMr«> 


npox   E0E2I0Y2 

EniSTOAH  nAYAOY. 


yi0;$  T0<(  K0iy    cf  s(pf0'a)  1(9^  vi- 

£uA07irr0<  0  ^-f o<  KPV  fRtrif^  Ty  Jw^v 

VL  2  r-«  >«  —  Xi*««rrfly  J  %«  —  /tcv 
I J  9tfmfuiiunt\  ntfrn/f/utftlnt  i 


c*  «ra0Tj  cuAryMK  »7«>/M«-/x»r  cm  roti    * 

TTut  aurtif  CM  iyavri    >     -aCf^C/^af  k"  '  S 
fia4  ^i  vleS-ecutv  Aet  iiiri  Xg/i^H'w 
avTOVy  Kartc  rt/v  tvJ^tuM  ri  B-i^ftMi^ 
T^  rtwj/",   Hi  tireutiv  ^0^  T95  XW'    ^ 

Era.  I.  I  fr«^»]  ^  t 


Mm 


T^ 
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0LU.-I.) 

H  KAINH  AIA0HKH 
NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM 

G   R  A   E   C   U  M 

CUM  LECTIONIBUS    VAR.IANTIBUS 

CODICUU  MSS,    EdITIOHUk    ALIJIB.UW, 
VBB.110HUK  ST    Fir&DK 


OPERA  ET  STUDIO 

JOANNIS  JACOBI   VVETSTENIt 


AMSTELAEDAMI, 


(XII. -2.) 

VIII.  KATA       laAKMHK  891 

f  1  n^  nfiut  xftm  Tw  ^»(^p«xo»,  w  f*)i  kxoioif  orap'  avTov  vpirt^ ,  ly  yiC  1 '  cwtTi 

jTJ  ^TW  U  •?  ToAi^AMS  CW  JyiiyvO- Kai  •«'<i(*Jfl«i  ixae^  «»-+  wmaurS, 

I  —    A'^*^*  ^*  iafo^ufl/iTj  Ti.oj©-  -W  »£x«imC''O/»0/»ou  ^  voAw  va^y6tTP 
a  —  ti«  T«  ifj^ai ,  ns*  VoA  0  A«M«  VX*T»  Vf^  ouTflV  V4  JuiftW  WiiauTMi  aJartiu 

*A- 

duris  acniranubiis  ablblvit,  iple  pntdpiens  ci .  at  pm  pecrarr  deluwrrt.  A^JUh.  ie  AAiker.  Conjut  71  .'6. 7„ 
Poftottuh  Cbriftai  ait  adulicne:  nee  ego  tc  condcmnvbo  i  quit  non  intelkpt.  debcre  igDofecR  maiium  i  quod 
videt  ignoviile  Domnuia  aroboram.  ace  jiln  ft  debere  adakinam  dioexc ,  eujus  poenitciitii  erimen  diviiu  cre- 
dit nuftntioDC  dcktiiin  i  Sed  koc  videlicet  infidehum  fcnint  cxbotrct.  ita  w  nonnnitt  modicae ,  -rcl  fotiut  inU 
Diici  verae  fidci,  credo  metucnut  pwcan  impuiiitetem  dari  muhcribus  fuis,  iOnd  ijuod  d«  adulterac  uidulxeniia 
domJnai  fecit,  aufcncnt  dt  Codicibiu  but.  Hurmfimtt  ram  omnia  conquirerei  •tdverfus  Ftia^ianos  L  tl.  eiiam 
kacc  TcnpCt:  In  Evangclio  ficnudum  Joannem  in  muHir  k  Qxiecii  &.  Latinij  Oodkibas  invenitor  de  aduken 
nwlieicqtiac  aceuftta  cA  apud  Dommum.  M'tn  e.  Amicnios:  <(aajc  i^  tv  ItfCm  n*  ht*n»r»r  i/M|, •<  *r*r< 
wiX**  Ta  l«ra  yim  «  f*«zi*fMra,  vaJk  u'rM^A-,  TrHMSx  ■iyoLfitit  t*Xirm  K,ti  tr'  ^at^-,  anx'«ttr«t  «c«rr«{,  ij 
«iA  «a^  T«  xyi''""*"V>'"*>  "CiMiMi^  flAa6i<B(  tMu  *<'tottm  r«i  vcAAoi  tk  tm««t«>  mtfimtn.  Joannes  qno> 
<)Uf  Otefonai  in  praefatione  ad  oblcrvationcs  bcras  nami ,  fc  a  ouodam  Jtrmmurmm  ficcrdote  acrepiSe ,  ncc 
ipAis  Pericopae  3«  aduitrra  in  £«an^clio  locum  conccdere,  ftdad  ealcem  Rjicere  coniuetTc,  tanooam  &rpc« 
dam.  ju/mnffnt  m  SynopTi  banc  perwopeniiiemoiat>  fed  fatentc  Scldeno  dk  uxort  Hebr.  111.  ii.  iU  ut  man!' 
fcftam  interim  dnbiundi  notam  rclinqoat,  (Vri^fti.^9«e({i  r  m^rwrtf^wn  i^i  f-tytU.  tuftiiut  H.  B.  III.  ]9. 
de  Papia  UlAtm  A  -t(  nAUer  itafiw  «<fi  rWHiKif  hi*  miX^%  itftmftim  ^ffV(><rw  '*tt  ra  avp  «  ,  «  «;  m«  ffximt 
■EMrrtXw  v^  •,  qoae  dc  hUtoiia  adnheiw  intclheaM  >h»/batf  ,  £hi/ww ,  C«MmHkx ,  A««  J  Z>n^^ 
mmta,  nwr/Miw.A^wwi.atqueindeiiiferTml.foyitecM.auodinBvangelioadHebMeof  ex  inEvann- 

jio  Joansis  non  leg^Te.  Denique  forpcAa  ctiam  baec  biiforia  fnit  £ntfm»t  Ttlhtm»,  Olnmtio ,  Cb^a^w,  Bh- 
nn ,Cahim ,^nM y  Jmifimio  CuiJtntiifi,  H.  Cnrie.  Jf.  HmmmmJo ,  j.  C/irkv.  Anat. verba  haec  lunt:  Ad  mc 
quidem  qnod  iltinct*  non  difltmulo ,  mihi'mento  lulpedum  eil^ .  quod  veuresilti  tanio  conlenln  vei  tejrrc- 
runt,  Tcl  ignenTum.  Deinde  quod  narat  Jefum  iblvmfiulfe  nli^m  cum  molicit  In  tempio,  neCt^  qnamfit 
^nobabiki  iiec  &lis  cobactctcum.  co  qnod  mox  id  eft  ]>.  la.  dicitur  coi  rarfni  aOacutni:  &  quod  firibit  Jeiiini 
digits  icripfidc  in  teiram ,  nowm  roihi  8c  iniblero  vidnnri  nee  pnfliim  conJKere,  quomodo  poffit  fiii«  com. 
mode  expiKaii.  TanU  dcniqw  leAionis  vaiieUt  fivit,  nt  dc  totmt  iftus  narcationii  fide  dubilem.  iiMm^hm 
Confiikii  veterei  Gnecoram  Codicea  mailtos,  nulhu  ex  MSS.  tiabebat  pneter  unom,  in  quo  Leentii  font  com- 
'mentarii ,  tt.  iOa  ipft  ita  habebai ,  ut  tea  Uftoria  vera  trantfofla  eflct,  H.  Leontiuxno antiMionem.  qoidm  dc 
inia  tthm  ficeieti  icd  ca  praeterila  itBqua  expHcaitt^  Kon  babcbat  antiquiflbnus  ille  Vatican!  codex,  qwih. 
iatpe  nomiaavimiu  >  non  Gtaeca  Galena ,  in  qua  cum  tnt  £  viginti  audorct  &M ,  nemo  ejus  meminit. 

Quid  qwd  ipfe  Ayks  &  Joanne  diflkfttil?  Joannes  cnim  wo  con)unAionet ,  rariuj  h  kabet  t  quod  Mc  eomm. 
1. 1. 1.  $.  6.  7-  9*  >o-  i  >•  bii  occiinit.  Joannis  A^rVu  valde  eft  fimpiex,  hie  vcro  omitior  comm.  9.  10.  Nrn 

Jnca  ctiam  kic  mranur  .quae  dUBculter  cum  veriute  roncilari  poffimt :  lege  Mofi»  idnlttras  fuifle  bpidandas} 
efiim  pinxiflc  in  tern ,  quod  haeicntit  eft .  8c  ad  aliquid  excogitandum  (cmpus  fibi  fumentis  \  judicem ,  qui  e> 
yutdem  itA&i  commilB  Ubi  iple  fit  conlbiua ,  aon  debere  animadveitcie  in  driinquentcm  {  leHim  tempore  (t- 
K\  born  matnlina  Ibkim  cum  muliatc  in  tempio  fttiffir*,  Be  non  damnandam  judicaflVt  quam  icx  Mofia  damnaTc 
lat.  Pono  bK  hifloiil  e  Textu  fitUata>  comwdctsr  comma  ia.  Ic  leqqt  Capitis  VIII.  cum  VII.  fx.  ut  in- 
teUamtur  omnia  dida  (vide  eodcm  tempore, fdScet  die  £efti  nbimo,  quae  etiimeftOraeconunPatramicnten- 
tia:  eadem  rem  inftrta  neccflario  confequereturt  rem  gcftam  efle  die  feaacnii  ultimum  diem  ficflivid.  'cap.VJl. 
39>  Vlil.ar  8e .  quae  a  coihmaie  1  a.  dicnntur  usque  ad  finem  capitif .  diAa  fuifle  ftft  fttmm-  Jam  H  qth  per- 
pendnil,  JndMos  toto  illiut  fefti  tempore  ft  jaAub  de  eflufiona  aquaium.  dc  hicemi*  accenfit  8c  biceleeis,de 
Bbeitate  &  de  peccalomm  venia die  )e)unii  proxiao  impetau,  fadleintelKget ^  non fohim  quae  de  aqna^tn* 
aK  tfrantnr  yi\.\).  led  etiam  quae  habcnlur  de  tenebiis  in  quibut  Judaei  verCuentur  Vill.  11,  de  pcccaiiiju' 
daeorum  aoaihim  condonstii  comm.  11.  8c  dc  ierritnte  judtcornm  comm,  )s.  muho  apiiori  tempore  81  con- 
vancBtinidici,d«m  aecbantur  diet  ftfii ,  quam  pofica.  Oeinde  tamen  apud  Craeret  pablice  leAa  eft,  vcl  b</i>- 
<»ep>SrT«  iafnipU  CoX  1.  ft  jf.  vdy'vi  n/mtset  Erang^if,.>  Vd  OAobris  VIII.  feflo  r  aywf  lUXmyutt  n.  >i. 
1 ).  l6'  !?■  10.  19<  *o.  vei  *<■•  TaKr.fif  y,  a/pacw  •*  v|  9tTtpar.»f^  17.  v«l  pnmo  A^rOii,  fcfto  MaJoae^^f 
•HKi*.    J)n'«(v  eliam  vertit  Monei  Amidac  Epifiropus,  quod  teftatur  D.  Barfkhitiu. 

1. 1ie«»»'^  3  «$  •  itcwt  Colb.  duo  40.  6^  11.  7/^  ;<•  So-  </•  89.  .90.  ju      ^  1itf«*(  tr.ju.  69^ 

ieipn^tl  ie^pn>T«  fj.  64.  «»]  9f^  rA. 

•  ;eoAr|  •(•4««i'a<kf.ii.)8.4o.47.48.p.fl.n.^4.tff.7)  74.76.73.87.90-9I-  I«rt*y"Ar- 

trntmiffy  •i»^r»»»«D.  ^ia  ti.  j8.  47.  ji.  ft.  $%.  6;.  M.  in  or*.  7J.  7f.  7*-7*-9e- 9«Colb.4iD^ 
•^«1«M*i  II.  40.  7).  7^  78.  Colb.  duo.      .MKptiami^.  €9.  i^miti  4e>t  4fj:ir>  ■!<«  airb  J  99. 

Aa2tl  ix>-^  *7. 4f'  47.  fi.  n-  r7<  7V      «Mns  Siepbiui  L  e.  tx.*x^%'  fro  t  Asti, 

M^  n;«««] EGH  »k  41.  f6.  ft.  60.  tfi.  *].  Colb'. 

e^xaSiev't  sA^eewM***)  J  — ■  J>  99.  prabantc  J.  MiUio  proL  1180. 

1)1111:  quit 3et  nuhidirdpalam  fipientk^  morde-  jwpulo  izmt^ 

lem  eomtttaflnuS.  Kon  qaod  odifTct  fipientes  ,  fi.  ^mnfU.  HertdU.  iSo.  vi't  •#  A«(f  ■(/»<», 

icd  qnhimtabatt  eotfiiparbiK  &infolcfccKcon-  a  -n-^  Vt*'>»<>'  -  —r  <s»P>>«*C#.t>;,^Ai;ra«^;^J 

tn  popoIOS  tUIKr  8c  <fm  di&ipuU  fapientom  o-  r,Jtofinaiu  m  Vefp.  724.  ar*   ^cSf  i,,  i^^  ;e>Var  • 

deiant  cos; -turn  eti&ti.  i{Bi»  non  permittcbant  fe  «»'r..«c  a^o««  •■•^'nV  *■■  *r  >u«r«.|.  ^fmit»,  B. 

taigiabiia.  ^MA  II.  t-  PobuIui  terme  non  eft  C,  Ul.  p.  Jtr.  -^  "^'tMttHf,  iu>j„: r'^'„$^ 

ipins  •ron.  TAwj*"*  Hot  J  v.  14.  &  cum  gca©-  tl^m  «»/<>  ■■«>>(  i.  «:<  ««rv^af ,  •<,,  Cifin-f*^ 

]Btione>  quacnM  novitiA  le^.  StUihiatb  {.  fj.  i^m  »<m  i»»»r  »ftm.u.  Jtf  Ji,  XIV.  9.  3.  ««» 

Y?VYVX  Jii- 
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(xni.— 1.) 
NO  V  VM 

TESTAMEN^TVM 

G    R    A   E    C   E. 


T  E  X  T  V  M 

AD  riDEM  CODICVM  VERSION VM  ET  PATRV3I 

EECENSyiT 

LECTIOJNIS  varietatejw: 

ADJECIT 

D.    JO.    JAC.    GRIESBACIt 


YOLVMEN   L 
IV.    EVANGELIA 

COMPLECTENS. 

-   ■-  ■    ■  - 

XDITIO    SECVNDA. 

XMEICSAtXOA    MrX.TOQVS     LOCTTtLTIOn. 

HALAE  SAXONVM 

AFVD      JO.      TA.C.      CVIVTIi;     IfAERSDES 

XTf  LONDINI 

A  P  y  D     T  E  T  ll,      E  L  M  S  I.  Y. 
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(xni.— 2.) 

CAP.xir.xx,       KATA  MATeAION. 

•  "j&Xv.a/'   ^  Tfc'xva,  ^'  tt7^i^V>   5  TrfXtt^ya  aurou*       Kal  IgsXr 

^  inarovravXaaiovoL"   ^vjvf/t-       *•  iiSsv-'  aAXoy>  iffTuiTo?  iu 

^af^    VaL  jlyi'^J  oliaviov  xX^  4  ^  ayoQf-  rtpyouf '  /  ^  cP  K^** 

50  govohjasu   •  HoXXol  ci  tdov-.       xf/vot;*'-  sTirtV  w*y«Tfi'  >ukl 

7<i^  iariv'ij  fiaatXsfa  Ttcv  ou-  ^5  0*'  ^*  air^Xi?ov.-iraAiV "" ijt^- 
javteK  «rv5pawrw  oixoosffTroT^,  ^toi?  irfpi  €kt);v  -Kftl  a  ciP  iv- 
oUT/f  iJ-^i/wi^fV  ojjia  irpwi"  jxi"  varyy/'  uoaVf  i7roAp£^f  tucrou- 
ftStuOacSoi  Ipyaratj'  f^V  Tov  6^  .rwf.  IIcpl  5I«tj/v  ivJtJ'urnr.' 
fi  2fjii7riXcova;auTCu.  €cND2u|Xr  **  IT  woav"  f^iXSrwif,  Ji  fiu- 
(pcovijffaj'ge"  fisra.'Twv.ipYa-  pjv"  aX?vOU<  iffTcoraf  ^ -f', 
-Ttwv  w  S/;vftp/ou  r/Jy  >;pfav;        xai  Xg-^ei  aJro7>*  t/  coSf  etrrij- 

F  5  itara 

n  cp  «v«t;jv.        q  "I  aj^Youj. 

(e)  n  BDl  1.  Syr,  tier.  cant.  verc.  veron.  .corb./i.  2*  clar. 
Orig.  dif,  Iren,  Hilar.  Ambr.  femel.  Paulin.  (f)  9aeXX«irAa7«ov«. 
L*  Barb.. r.  .Syr.  hier.  Sahid.  Orig.  Cyr.  1 1  -|- 7*»ffSV./.  Er.  44. 
(g)  EFGHKMc  12.  17.  77.  log- 118*  124. 127.  I3r.  218  (cum. 
al.  3.)  £v;  J.  2.  18- 19-  33-  86.  al-  59.  Mt.  BH\^.  z**  al.  13. 
Ed.  Arm..  AntiocU.  Chryf.  etiam  ia  Mt*  6  codd.  (h)  ZT 
BDEFGHKLMS.  1. 13.  17.  69*  124.  13  r.*  157.  Ev.  r.  2.  4.  S- 
18-  32r  33-  36*  al'  5I»  Mt.  BH.  al.  13.  Ed.  Orlg.  Cyr.  Theo- 
phyl.  (i)  tupiv.  D*  Ml  o.  canr.Teron.  -verc.  colb...corb.  2.  clar. 
Jur.  (k)  FGH-  alii.  Mt^BUV,  alii.  Ed.  Thcophyl  (0  +  Ms«. 
.13. 17.  33.  69'  124'  233.  al«  8*  Mr.  n.  vf.iEd.  Arr.  Acth.  Arm« 
iSahid.*Syr.  p  mf.  Slav.'ap-  Beiig.  Vulg.  mf,  verc.  corb-  1.2. 
clar.  brix.  colb.  germ.  gaf.  Chryf.  Op.  jmp.  Gregor.  (m)  -f-- 
%.  CDL.  51.  77. Mt.  «.  Ed. Syr.  Arr.  Aeth.  Arm.^lov.'apf.Beng. 
Syr.  p.  cum.  alt  Vulgi  cam."  verc.  veron^  rorb.  5.  for.  Cyr. 
Op.  imp.  (a)  CE.  alii.  Mr.  UV.  alii-  Ed.  (0)  ~  BDU  Aeth, 
Sahid.  Slav.  2.  Vulg.In  (exr.  brix.  colb.)  Orig.  Cyr.  Op.  imp, 
(p)  cfe«tr.  6o*  ap.  Mill.  90.  1 16'  Sahid.  Chryf.  ioMt.-  6  codd* 
(cp  —  BC*DL.  Copt.  Sahid.  Aeth.Arr. "ViilgASax.  It.  (cxc, 
brix.  clar.)  Orig.  Cyr.  Arnob.  ||  Ante  «ffn«r»j  habent  7i>, 
Mt.  q. 
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(XIV.-l.) 


IV    0    V     U     M 

T  E  S  T  A  M  E  IV  T  U  M 

G  R  A  E  G  Ba 


Textum  ad  jfidem  testium  criticorum  . 

lection  U!m    f  a.  in  i  I  i  a  s 

■  vlieeiC,' 

e    gtttcis    co3tc!Inu    ixuinascriptis,    qui    in    Kuropae    et   Asiae   'bibliotliecis 

reperiuntur  fere  omnibiu,    e  Versionibos  antiqaisy   conciliis^  .  Sanctis  Patribus 

ct  Bcriptoribua  ecclesiasticis  qulbnscanqae   'vel  primo   vel  itemni 

coUatis  copias  criticas 

atquo  conditionem  Konun  testium  crlticonim  liistoriaragne  lextus  Vq\1 

Testamenti  in  prolegomenis  fusius 

f xpoawif  » 

practcrea  Synaxaria  codlcum  )\JII  ^62.  274  Cypis  exscciben^a 
Dr.  £  UABT.  AncnSTIHVS  SCBOU. 


YoL   I. 

rV  Evangelia.  .comj^Iectens.. 


LIPSIAE      18  30, 

vxvxxBus    JE!aiDEB.icx    Fi^jKX  sen  E  lU 


(Tjf{U  AaJitM  JTnwa&iTa  a.  31,} 
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CFIStOIA  I  U)  -miOTB.  CIFCT  DL 


rtifi*',    ilnliar  a»& 


r.'L'";.?"*™^"''^''"'"''"'^"''*'   "1"^  •*?■  "^  "?!»-■■  T^  »  iw '* 


— . >^  h  •nlnTpM  [Mini  «IU  .l-l  fiS^.  fia 

fl'lf'^^l-  '  E.,93,  III  Al£ais(I««~liulu.B  >.  Ir^ 

t>l^1--,.    '        .     _      _         ,      .  Ikw  iiinoniiill  •Tta>i<j'jniu,mLlitn 

ifestis^W act" !"'"'*'''*  ^"^"^s^sK^Si??!^^' 

6  Be  MMiiinul  ^  (M.                        '    '  IriiHai  »  Cir,  Al  winiw  .J  k.  1  »«t. 

^-l^**"^^'™!;'^"!"!^^  luiiM.  In.  »«aSw  t  ri>l(i  WMin 

<»■  lii>«M  Ooii.ytnt.tar.  jr.  a Itt  ,M  >|>pdl«M>  Elu^Dw   a^it  wabJii'jii. 

1  ■j-^,*'-  ■U~'  MnipMt,  Of  pinU  Htnwto    IJ  Cbdnol.  WWrt  paliul  bm 


^  >.  (iU Sit lui. I^jJuTb'*^  ruM   ** 


(XV.— 1.) 

NOVUM 


TESTAMENTUM 


d    R   A   E    C   E 


SX   XSCEKSIORE 


CAROXI  LACHMANNI. 


JRiUio   9iertotypVm 


BEBOLINI 

6*       B     X      X     M      I     R, 


MOCCCXXXi; 
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(XV.-2.) 

w  KATA  MAPKON.  99 

^oxaQSieff  on  roTg  d-iaoaftivoig  airbv  tyijytQfifyoy  ise 
^ftxQwv  ovx  inhrtvoav*  "xo«  klniv  twxoXq  IIoQtvdivTtg 
tig  xbv  xofff^ov  anavxa  XTjgv^an  to  ivayylXtoi^  ndan 
rfl  xiiatu  %  mojtvoag  xal  fianr tad-tig  auid^mTai,  o 
di  dmat^aagxajoxQid'^otrai,  "aijfitVa  di  ToTg  mauv^  s 
cactv  nagaxoXovd-^ati  javra,  tv  Tip  oyofiaTi  fiov  ^at^ 
IJtovia  h^aXovatv,  yXuaaatg  XaXijaovai^v  xaivaTg,  ^'^ocptig 
dQOvatv*'xdv  O-avdotfiov  ti  nltaaiv,  ov  /jitj  avTovg  jSXd^ 
ipji*  inl  dgQiicTOvg  X!^^^^  intdijoovoif,  xa<  'xaXujg 
'V§ovatv,  ^0  fiiv  oiv  xvQtog  ^Irjaovg  fJLtvd  to  XaXijaai  lo 
avToXg  dvtXTJf.t(p&ij  tig  tof  ovgayuv  xal  ixafiaiv  ix  j£- 
iiuiv  Tov  &tov'  ^^ixttyoi  di  i^tXS^ovitg  ixTJovl^av  nav- 
Tax^^j  ^ov  xvqIov  awtgyovvTog  xal  tov  Xoyov  fitpai^ 
cvvxog  did  r2v  iTiaxoXovd^ovvTuv-arjutidoy^. 


EYArrEAION  RATA  AOYKAN. 

^^nii^f\  mg  noXXol  intx^^QV^o^^  dvaxdiaadat  SiTJyriatv  is 
ntgl  Tuiv  "ntnXtjQoapOQTjfiiytDV  iv  ijftiy  nQor/fAaTwyy  .*xa- 
d-wg  nagidoaay  rjf^Ty  ol  an  dgx^g  avxonTat  xal  vmjgi" 
rat  Ytv6fitvoi  tov  XoyoVf  'tJo^c  xdfiol  nag7}xoXovd^i]x6rt 
av(t)dtv  naaty  dxgificjg  xaOi^g  oot  ygd'ipaty  xgduau 
OeutpiXt,  *iVa  imyvf^g  nsQl  toy  xaTjjx^^g  Xoytav  T^y  20 
do(pdXiidy* 

^^EyiviTO  iy  xaXg  ^fxloatg  'Hgd^ov  tov  PaaiXiug 
t5c  ^lovdaiag-  Ugivg  Tig  ovoftaTt  Zaxagfag  i^lrprnAt-- 
glag  j^jSid,  xal  yvvrj  aviip  ix  Twv  dvyadgwv  l4aQ(6y\ 
xal  To'oVojua  avrijg 'EXtadfitT.  ^yaay  di  dixaiot  df^-^S 
(poTtgot  hdtTiioy  tov  0-fov,  nogivofjityot  iv  ndaatg  xaTg 
ivToXatg  xal  dixatwfiaatv  tov  xvgiov  a/nifjinTOu  ''xal 
pvx  ^v  avjotg  Ttxvoy,  xa^oxt  rjv  'EXiadflir  axttga^  xal 
ducpougoi  ngofftfir^xortg  iv  Taig  r^i^igaig  a^ruiv  rjaav^ 
^iytviTO   di  iv  tw   iegaTtvuv  avTov  iv  Tjj   jaiii  TrjgV) 

24.  xa\  n  yw^h  avxov 

E  2 
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(XVI.— 1.) 

NOWM  TESTAMENTVM 


GRAECE  ET  liATlNE 


CAROLYS  liACBHANNVS  BECENSVIT 


PBILIPPYS  BVTTtf  ANNVS  PH.  F.  GRAECAB 
liECTIONIS  AVCTORITATES  APPOSVIT 


TOMVBPRIOIt 


BSaOLINI 

IH  AXDIBTf  OIOKOIt  HIIMMI 

Ai  MDCCCXXXXIt 
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(XVI.— 2.) 

IZF0J  BBJaJAomKEa ji.      ci.a-9   521 

Tailni/;*  aJ^fo)  ^9  olVaTi  tffi  i/ip  TO^ro  irif/if^a-  ^al  ftip  0ti 
9i^f  il#<«l(  ^ff%f,  iifOfX^/iflr:^^IV  Sfi  lUkUfiW ^Xt0%99tUifNi9^ 
irai  2;^rifO  jial  ofJan.  *^iil  ToSn  niif^  lifinixt  otfywr  fffffiV^' 

Cow  na]  tic  mvif  y/v^rai  J  jt^ao;  ^ftuw,  ^Squ  ii  MivtoQ  Ttfto* 
Mv  ngif  ^fiSif^  i^  ^/t&f  nA  tiayytXiaofiipov  ^ftfp  t^  nhur 
vaLiiff  d/dnipr  v^tSnF,  ml  8ti  ^*Tf  fivf/av  .{yiiSr  iYa9^  ndnou 

fMlif^iffin',  'iStXfot,  iff  ^filV  iffi  if^  ij  StifnY*ji  .Kol  9lhpu 

Ii  ira^a«tt>fCffl  JBJOfgVf  M  vftag  C       £  vnif  ABAtf,  fugi  ^ 

€aiptc9at  9f  fnidivat9ia9t  A,  /ifi^tp  am  irto^ot  (U  «fl  liii^lta 
9ttJ9to9^i)  O,  nemo  nofeatar  #jf  Aid  t«l  teirMitiir'|f«  nenoviitar  / 
4.  esiemui'  ^,  iiiiaini  f  /vr^ofAryvpir  ^Brff,  praedicaTunaf  f)^, 

nfoatXiftfiUf  A     .  OTi  ^fUo/ifi'  9XtfiM9ai  ABAQi^i  pifwnM  nos 
trilmlatioiieiB  f     4*  S,  Ka^»c  W  ABA99,  Ka9n>(  Ofy     6.  ffiasif 
frffoir  AAOfgog,  v/Amw  ntajof  B        .  7*  «ic  itoi»ov  O,  inanb  fy9 
Temente  /g9  -  '    sutlbeo  ft  g,  timotlied  mtT  g       8.  bene  (om  fv) 
nnuotiante  fgv       vj/iip  BAOfgve,  v/419  A       9.  i^"'  ittuap  vytufr 
Att^,  ftviav  ffxcTOi  9fu»r  AOg,  nenorian  nottri  kabetii  ^0 
SO.  v/iug  ADJGgg,  et  toi  f       naQtuXii^iifdtP  BAOg,  nagoMuXij' 
ftt9a  A       IJ.ia  Tobti  fdv       im Xtr  Ogof)  rmoti  nj  avayuti  ua^^ 
^Infftt  (91.  Ml  <|y.  g)  ABAQgof,  per  omaeiii  neceuitiitaiii  et  tii- 
boUtioneiD  ^         12.  fuu»9  9ia  t^c  v/i«y  niativc  BAOfgg,  v/itnt 
not  Jia  T<}C  XiOiffttic  v/ziif  ii       mqiri^ff  BAOf,  ajijjuii  A,  tUtia 
^1  f  teteritia  f  •     - 

ge1i5  Cliritti,  tA  confbrfandot  (confinnaodoi  L)  not  et  exliorUii4of 
(ezoit.)  pra  ^e  vettn,  *at  nemo  jBOoeatnr  io  tribnlatioubiifl  Utit: 
ipti  (ipie)  eAiBi  idtit  quod  in  Jioc  poiiti  lomin,  ^nim  tt  cum  apat  (hI) 
Doa  easemofi  praedicebamua  <  oobia  paaaoioa.iioa  trSralatioiieaf  aicnt 
et  fattomeat  et  adtia.  (10)  *Fkopterea  e(  ego  anplraa'ttMiaaatineiia 
via!, ad  conoaeoidani  fidem  neatram^  jie  forte  temptanerit  00a  ia 
(hif  JF)  Qoi  temptat^  et  inanta  fiat  labor  noater.  (]i)*Naiie  auten 
neniente  Tirootiieo  ad  noa  a  aobia  et  adoootiante  nobia  fiden  et  ca<- 
ikatem  ocatraaiy  et  qoia  nenmifaai  noatri  babetia  boaam  aemper 
diaaidfeniiUea  boo  utdere  aicnt  (et  L]  noe  <|ooqMe  uoa,  ^ideo  eooaelati 
aamiiay  |ratret»  in  oobu  io  onmi  neceaaitan  et  tribnlatiooe  ^t.  et  n.) 
aoatra  per  neatnun  fiden  (f.  n.  F  nl^,  *qaooiain  none  ninunna,  n 
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(XVIL-I.) 


*,'  t^  -J . 


NOVUM 


TBSTAMBNTUM 

6    R    A    E    C    E. 


TEXTUM  AD  FIDEIHL  ANTiaiKHUM  TESTIDM: 

JRECENBUIT 

fiREVEH  APPARATDH  CRTTICUH 

UNA  CUM  VARUS  LEGTIONIBUS 

BUEBTIUOBinil^  KVArPH*  SCmi^SIl^  ULCMMAim 

8UBIUNXIT 

AUGUMENTA  ET  LOCOS  PARALLELOS 

INDICATIT 

COMMENTATIONElil  ISAGOGICAM 

NOTATIS  PROPRnS  LECnONIBUS « 

EDD.   STEPnANTCAE   TEAIIAE   ATQUE  HOLLIANAE^ 
MATTHAEIAMAE,  GRIESBAGIIIANAB 

PBAEMiaiT 

AEironi  FBiD.  coimiT.  TMStMEmnowae 

THEOL.  Lie  PBIL.  DR.  SOCI£T.  QIST^  TBEOL.  LIPS.  SODAU^ 


LIPSIAE^  MDCCCXU 
aUMPTUS  FECIT  C  F.  KOBULBIL 
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(XVII.— 2.)   ' 


Stmnnii  Soclrinae  it  Clio  terralocelrevUer  ^roponUarii.:!  TO! .|1^  10.>543 

dir  pQadvvoi,  iva  eid^g  nojg  dit  iv  oih(»  ^eov  araatQicpea&atf  i^tt^ 
i<nh  litxXiyTta:  '&eov  J^mvtog,  atvXos  r-al  i^Qauonosi  Ttjg  aXtfiiloff^ 
^^xal  ofioXoyovfitmg  ufya  forJj^'.ro.T/yff  eifaepeuzg itvati^QU^,  fi$ i^ 
iq>aftQt6(hjipGaQxt,  idiwuti&Ji  hnrfvuait,  wp^ayyikotg^  Iki^^ 

y^thj  iv  il^vBffif^  iniaiBv&ri  iv  xotjfic&j  aviXl^bij  iv  hoijd^ 

■  f        ■  ■      ■■>.  ^ 

J4.  Om.  nq. ai FG al.  Armrj  eliamante ft^. Pom-^Kc.KN, 5X.Tar4or^ 

[/»rajr.c.ACD*aL]       '  f-       .      .     . 
45.  flab.  Jfc  a<  Df  Arm.Vjp.  d.'Oi'.  Ainliril 

^6;  Kc.  Kn.  Sz.  pro'oc  h.  ^ed?. . .  9C;  COC)  leclloncRlliaee  commenSant: 
f.)  o'cli.  A*C*  (o?  Icctionem.  v.cram.  cdd.  A  et  C  esse,  a  Woidio  atiisq. 
addubifalam.  illam^qvidcni,  confirreanint  Wist,  et  GriesbJ)  FGgr..l7« 
(1.XI.)  73;  (s\Xl.)  181.  (s.  Xlll.)^  Ljiiant  BEH  aliique.]  cdd.  eoruni  411C 
(ut  Victor  tun.^  ;Liberatus,  ^incmarus,)  J^lacedonium  ittft  Anastasio 
•imp.  oc  in  0\6t;  mutasse  jefefttnt;  Cpt.  Sah.  Syr.  p.  in  m.jCyr.  alexw 
(ra  ftiy^'tVttvoeff^jivoTJQi-rovxiottvXQtoto^^'oq  i^avtfftid^  ete« 
ct  alibi;  tetltUoncs  reptignantibna ints«  aaepe  ■&i6q  hab.)  Tbdr.mopivj 
JEpi  ph.^.Gclas..  cy  x.  fe.Mac.  hr.ap.  Gelas.;llier. ;  Acta  concil.  citlnop.'2« 
{^cilatnra^Thdr.moptv.)  |l.)  Ji.  0  D*  Vg.  )t.  Hil.'Augr.  Pet  Ambnt. 
omnesq.  reliq^  praetei^.  Hier.  modo  citatunir  JII.)  s.  c?  a.  o  hab.  8yr« 
%itr.£rprAetb:  ArRf4  IV.')  certie  nQn,^f6f  legissc  videntar:  Thdotaa 
(o  awT^Q  vfpOn  naxvur  %Qi<;  axWAo«f.')^-Jast.'ad  JOiogii.  {dnlvn^Xif 
jiofoy^  tvoi  3toot*a'j^poirjff  iS;  tftoi  anootoXtav  Tiif^^X^^^  vno^Qywf 
fnmriv&fi,')  ClemLap.  Oec. .  (  nvatriqtof  ju9\  rifuav  udov  o*  ayfiXoB 
cor' JT^Mrrdv. )  Or,  (^Jijaovq  ip  Jd(/;  dvaXa/ipdveaOtu^yetcu.)  et 
OrL  lilt  Jtufintf  (Jt  qui  Verbum  eara  faeiut  fipparuit  poiilit  {tX, 
jt9titftt)  tin  eame^  Mieut  epottofta  Hfcftf  quia  tftanifeitahta  ett  ifL 
^arnlfj'  JMttf/iealui  eteJi  Gr.  nysi*  (to  /lyotj^tov  iv  aaq^d  i^ayt-* 
^&ri.^  xaJlwc toDro^  Z//mi»,..o?to<  o  /^lUtt^oq  X6yo'0  Bat.  {rov'/it-* 
^XoV  fi'V.OTifoloV  h'u  a  xvQtoq  i^avtQfi&if  iv  ad^'ni.^^  ^Teston  ap^ 
/kxnolh)vm*(toivTfiMaqt^ytvvfi04v  tte^i^vtqK&fix'iq,-  ^fipiv,  itif 
pttifnlt  i^Mai»9'ij'ii/ Jtv.")  Sermo  Intec  0pp. Cbfi.  iofioloyovtiirug /Uym 
ihfV?t9 r. tiotfi,  iAvbrij^tov*  v^&n  dyyiXot^i  intotivd-ii  iy jida/»f».J.**« 
i&^i<  (OC)  y^  let  Bdd;  reliqul  litmlamcolia  ler.  praeter  trei  aoprft 
ullaioa  fere  omnat;  Xeett ; ^ArApr.SL.ms.  Chn «  Thdret.  Did.EQt1iaL 
Hftiefd. J)aihi0»  Oac*  JhpliyL  Praetcreaque  hnie  lectionl  favcn  pa<« 
taut;  Itiu  (alEp^^cov  iv&Qvnlvuq  ^mml^vuhov,)  Cititt.  apoiU 
^^10^  kOm  6  im99Vfk  ^Infivcticni.)  HIppoL  (»toc  h  Wfivtt  Igmvt- 
jpM^.^  6r.  thanm.  i.  pottai'ApolUa.<ap.Pkot/(^«6c  4r  0«(»«  f ai'fC*** 
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GISSECKE  ArDEVlKIEin!* 
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;    (XYIII.-2.) 


%mro7i9tviid  iettp  tojiOQtv^w,  Srt^o^ptvfta  iattir  ^  aXj&tm, 
1  hi  teti9  ticip  oi  ^toQ^aovFtw,  8  w  mn'ita  xou  to  vdoi^  }ial 

torn  HIBL  al  pla  arm  Cft^ohat.'  m  «tntiis«i  •iaeiN-^phjl  Ocft  ... 
xr  hjl5.  9».  93.  34.  »8.  39.  t{6.  lOp.  19S.  e«t  sah  jLt^^tt*  ^j^t^n 
#i|<r. ...  «*  AfV.  o  ;r(Mrr.  cam  minuse  >i«  jna.  ayrP  (Thplgrl  el  Oco In 
comm««»«0  I  /loropi  m /ton*  |  aXJi  cum  )<bxlp  ate  ..r'.jLoUa  ...  5. 
€.  8.  66**  80.  al*«er  «ijUa  xcMy  item  ayr?  (  ir  r.  u^ar*-^  ot^r*  (ear 
tol  aeth  add  «f  JjpirAii):  f  81*  83.  arai  t.  t.  mtiaU  -  -  vJav*  ...  JL  SI. 
41.  Cyr*«J»  •*•  #.  r.-v^ttr»  -  «.  -ffyfif^ari,  66**  «0.  f .  ^  aijtor^>*  -  3f»itf* 
/i«T»  I  ii'  Urfe  cam  ABLP  i.  5.  13. 17. 18. 31.  33. 40. 41.  66**  80.  89« 
ai8.  j««'  k»««'.cat  Cyr««»i«'« ...  com  cum  hk  a1  plu  vg  Cyr»»«»t"«  (om 
tL  *•»)  etlphJ*  etMiM  ThphyL  Oeo  B«baptM*  |  To-TTMi'/ta  sec  el.in'» 
3(«bapt*<*  JkmbVirMO  al . . .  84.  ^g  (et^  am:  fu. cav  demid  liarl  lux  Col 
etppaUqlat)  «rmuM  Chrutui,  -jif^urTotr  (::  quae  lectin  XatiDaOraec« 
5n  eodicem  84.  Dablinensem  ilium  MontfortiannmreceptaJuculenter 
laitarar  versionemTuIgatam  ad  eum  eonflciendum  valuUse.^ 
7.  on  Tpfia  (et.  Cyta«»«M»  oiaetM)  ,,.m  69.  «•«  or*  o(  Tf* 

T  et  8.  oi  t*agtVQ9VPtt(r:  <  (ssGb  Ss)  add  lir.^  oJ^arfT,  o  /larj)^,  ^ 
•/ioyoi,  *ai  «o  ayto9  JIvtv/ta'  *ai  ouTQtr ot TffiZq  SV  ciori..  'JiCa*  T^itc 
ciViv  of  /la^ri'^t/rrcc  'i'  ^.V  )^:  'haeo'yarba  «r  omnibus  edd  Graacia 
duo  tantum  iuantnr,  alter  saecull  16.  Idter  Oraecui  ILattuus  fera 
15.  saecull,  immexlB'  slgnati  84  (Dublin^  et  168  (Vat.),   ^siogulis 
\ero  satis  ab  editis  dlffernnt.   8Ic  enlni. 84.:  or»  rguff. ff»ir»y  ot  /to^rtf* 
(owriff  *¥  rt»  ovQctpuf  ^artiQ  Xnyod  n€u  ^Ttvtvuts-.  o/«oy,  xa*  ovro*  o^ 
7^10-  tv  iMTi.  »a*  XQtto  9MH¥  Ot,  ftaQtv^owTtiT '  iP  t^  yift  pergeusi 
TtMvftavdttQ'nuuatfta^ux^  pa(ftvi}ia9.  Item  168  s  ht^  r^ito.Mtct^ 
oi  /to^Tv^ovyrfff  tuto  tov  ov^avou^  jratiiQ  Xoywr  xtu  jtMv/tat  ayMt¥t 
;ia»  o»  T^f*<f  Mur  to  vf  ttat,  %at  xQtur  «*atif  offM^v^vvxta  tuto  <ri}(r 
7^^t  pergens:  to  ^rvev^v  ToTvJctf^  »a»  tto  ai/ta.  «»  Tijf  fta^xvQiap^ 
Bis  dnobus  aecedere  vldebatur,  BirchloieC  Scholsio  tastibus,  173. 
>At  is  verba  ista  noaliabefc  visl  inmarglue  manu  recent!.  uniusitCr 
)nihi  videtar  ex  blbllothecariis,  paec.  fero  17. '  adscrlpta:  id  quol 
alienumvaib'antiqaorum.  cbdieum  anctoritateiesse  apparef.  ]Praebet 
aatem  snargo  eiua  codieisjoeuni  sic  lit  ex  solis  editis  innotuit!.<ci^'rc# 
Oi-^ayw,  o  TtatiiQ  x<w  (ita  malti  ediderant,'  ut  Beza  1590«  GoIdbaj;eq 
1753.  atque  lam  aniea  Compl.)  o  Xoyotr  Kat-zto  o/ior  'nfivnaf  *a§ 
o\fxot  o»  mtHT  er  iuti,-^tu  tqua  liai¥  ot  ftaqrvQovvttir  t»  ttj  yif,  Siml^ 
liter  .ax^ed.  Complut.  enndem  iocnm^exscriptum  liabeb.  codex  qui 
diciturRavianns:  «y.T6»  oi/parM,  o  rraTr,^  »ay  o  JLoyocxctfrto  a/»oir 
Ttrtvfta,  icm  Oi'tgua  .f»a  to  f r  nat.  »at  xqtnr.'utti¥~o^  uagtvffovrtHF 
I.TI r^0'|ri24r,  post  qnao  -verba'pergituri to  nnvutt  xtuxovdu^  *a$  tA 
««.««a.   9t.riiP  fta^vQiaVi    Tttlgataa  codleesj  quorum  plus**  1^ 
VetstOb  (in  diatribe  inslgilLbunc  inlbcum-addita,iditionia.l806. 
y- 1 — 85.)  aliisque  notat!  cum  eisque  qn!  postbac  Innoluenintr  dmnlam 
intiqaiisimi  am  et  fa,  itemqn«  qulAlculnl  fiussa  cxedltur  YaliIctU% 
tucuupoBF,  :^.  T.  ed.  8.  nM 
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(XIX.-r2.) 


AH  OXAAY^ISi^  IOA.no  Y. 


AMIQ. 

A. 


•iyif<ll»)i|gf 
CM.  ml. 


6  fftoff  Sti^cii  Tw  SauAmr  avrov  a  Stl  Y9»4tr0ai,i» 
rayitt  kou  itrqitxanv  aaroarfiXat  8ta  rov  ayyeXov 
twrov  ru  SovAm  avrov-  *■  Utdtrn , .  '  or  tuaoTvpna-w 
'701'  Aoyov  rov  otov  "ictu  n/v  /laprvptav  liftrou  xpt" 
.  OTor,  O0W  *  c2fif)^  -^fuuaiptot  6  atwyowMrmDV, 'xiii  ol 
cuMiJoyrtff  row  Aoyovr  r:7r  vpdtfnjrtiaft  imi  rypovvris 
fa  4y  aAr§  ytYpoftftiiw  i  yap  Ktupot  ^yyvf- 

*  *  '.hkunff'  rait  eirra  tKKXi^Uuf  rout  iv  rj  'Ao^* 
^apiff  vfuv  jca2  upfivri  airo  *  *6  MV  km  6  ^y  xoi  o 
fpXJofuvoff  iSbu  airo  rSv  citra  9r»<i>/0ira>i''^r<0v'  etwr* 
^<ov  rou  Opovpv' avrovy  ^  kcu  airo  'Ii70'ov  ypttrrov,  'o 
jjuipTvs  o  7{0Tor,   o  VfooTcroxos  *  riSf  viKprnv,  icai  o 


q— ^tedh  UW  tow,  pjtoa 
faevn  lorvte  mm  qiwB  MOrtn 
iMi  clio,et  «lgaiB«Mr{t«rtll«« 
par  wiiielaa  mmn  Mm  nw 
lohamil,  -■  Ml  iMliimakiM 
pMliilMit  'Ww  M  ct  taitU 
nmtaM  r— Oriid.qiiMeiMB. 
qM  Tidte.  •Bmhi*  Ml  l«|to 
A    MMlMft  rmnm  -piw* 


ml  in  Aria.  GraiU 
pn  nb  c«  qal  «■  M 
q«l  «!■(  M  ^ai  TvntnnM  cat,  •( 
« lapw  ■fiflcjbiw'itai  i«  «Mi- 
•!»««  tk««nijBiii(  wiai,  *ai  ab 
ln«  CkriMn,  qui  ert  i««ia 
iUlalii^  priaMgcBitM 


Taaeripito' 

AnocAArtn  lOAwmr  mcc*«>m*- 

•t  A.  is  aabacr.) 

AIIOKAAr*IS   TOT  kh  10AWK0T 
KAI  ETAITKAIX  TOT  V. 

^noKAArris  lo  toy  oKQAoror^ 
XAi  nrAiTiuizTor  q. 

•ItMiTM*  aaaaaXajac  fS>, 

fl. 
T»a»»»»  faw  hAmytm  awaJufic  >.' 
taawA*^  raw  ijiom  «■  i*J«|a»  •«a> 
#riAM>  aw  laaTyiXMraa  I 
fwX«]w*  qir  <»  n4i*|iv  rq 

•naaAv^  raw  «7w»  IaaMw»'(iM)  m 
AaA«ya»  !>. 

1.  aarfi  DUm.  Met.  a|^  Ea&  lit  tS. 
—  *••*««  Dkm.  Mu,    X  .*?••«  »•" 


TtMvffaij  on.  Dkm, 


t.  IV  'aA^r)  ra«  laiJUv  A. 
^  «  Alac  ct  A  ^f  t  ytMaffai  j 
.^Ju-.  ap.  Kaa.  Il.K 

—  Itmvn  tie  M.  ia  iaaeilntioiia]  I««»ti 
K».  I  :  iMMry  r.  AM",  rtl  [h.  C] 

—  iM  om.  tS.||  f  all  T«  17. 1.  Arm. 
eM.  mmndU.  St.  tm.  AMC  6. 7.  U. 

:  W.  i'Q.  9i.«5.'VBlf.'MMpk.  Arm. 
«M,  Ack.  8rr.  Dkm.  Mtr.  Cm^l. 

—  uh^(}a,w  AH.  7.  q.)  a  I. «.  14.  m. 

r.  91.  M.]  aiM.  Ml  irwm  unami 
(AriM  3S)  xyq  yntt»m  0arm  nmti 
7.  (sa.)  •  I.  Arm.  Cbirf.  A.  la  Aa^oi. 
I    om.  nl.  YbI(.  >l«pk.  .Ah.  ^. 

S.  rwiv>»ya»rA(C).l«I.Tal^'  |   ray 
>»7»i<  KQ,J£th.  (r«*c  AaTHVravraac 

—  pva^qnwc]  a*.!,  iwarqe  T.  Valj.  CL 
jtm.  }If  m|^  Jkm,  eU.  9ijt.  iVma.  mo. 

4.  I««»9{N.  I  *  iMiTtc  r.  AG  nL 


4i  i  (Mr]  f  |WMm.  raw  T<' A>.  | 

9tmtU.il.Arm.tM.Pnm.    \    irfbit 

>aliaM  AIKX  1. «.  7.  3t.  P.  91.  M. 

Talir.  M««ipli.'Arm.eM.  JUk,  Sxr. 

.  CHp<.  JSr.  ia  ilaaac 

r"y«J"»«t]  "M.  ornnlpolam  JVmj 

-iq»]«Cq»i:^v 

—  rwAK..!  <ia«.1«.<|.  I  t*<wir 
,     r.  U  r.  «.P^9I.  9«k  Mamph.  Ank. 
Sr.Cmpl.  q«t  fa  caH|NCU  tllMl  q^aa- 
MM  Valf. 

-•«rw]  IXMrial  jMaOuWAh.  | 
del  MM  Pram- 

a.  .r«»  MipMv]  tftMOir-wv.  I.  •!< 
Am.  cM  2BIII.  «(jM  ffi^  (LagM«t 
180.)Sr.aa^  (tM.OoLL)  |  om. 
AMC.  «.  7.  14.  31.  1><|.  9S.  Yalg^k 
M«aipb.  Syr.  MtA.  (Jaha.  67.  91.) 
Ptui,  ia  mortals  Arm.«f. 


I.  niMai  ••  I  I.  ai 
l«aaiar||>ua; 


a  I 
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(XX.-2.) 
14  KATA   MAeeAION  VI 

avTcuv.     aov  Sk  irciovvro^  iXev^fioavvriv  firi  yvdrto  Ji  apt-  3 
fTTtpa  crov  rl  iroict  rj  8c(ia  fTOV,  oiros  J  crov  ij  i\€r}fjLoa'vvrj  4 
iv  T<3  KpvTTTW'  KoX  6  iranf/J  crov  6  Pkiirtav  iv  tw  icpwr^  airo- 
£(u<rce  (Tot.  Kal  orav  vpo<T€V)(7]a'0€,  ovk  €(T€(r6€  $ 

(09  oi  vvOKpiToi*  Zti  ifiikovcriv  iv  rats  crwaycDyais  xat  ei' 
rats  v<i>Ftat9  rtiiv  7AArcia>v  corcurcs  irpoa'€u\€a6aif  oTroif 
^avwriv  rot9  av^poiirois*  ajuii^v  Xcyio  vfiii',  air€;(ov(ri  roi' 
fuaOov  avrwv.     o-u  8c  orav  irpo<r€v;(7/,   eiceA6€   eic    TO  6 
TAMcioN    COY  KAi  kA6i'c(XC  thn   SVpAN   COY  JipoceylM 
Tw  irarpl  <tov    t^    ^k  Tip  KpvirT^'  koL  o  iranyp  orov  o 
pX,€Tru)v  iv  T^  Kpvirrw  avoSoMrci  (roc      npoo'ei;;(Ofi€vot  8c  7 
fii7  jSarroXoyi/cnTrc  iMTwep  ol  iSviKotj  ioKovatv  yap  on  iv 
T^  TToXvXoyia  avrcCi'  ciaaxoixr^TycroKrai*  /A17  oSk  ofWuaO^Tt  8 
avrois^  o78cv   ycip  [(>  ^cos]  o  irarfjp  ipMV  mv  xpeiav  c;(crc 
irpo  rod  v/xas  atr^crat  avrdv.     Ovt(i)9  oSv   vpoa€V)(€a'6€  9 

Iloircp  i//A(i>i'  o  CI'  rocs  ovpavots* 
*  Ay  ta(rOiJTia  to  ovofid  cov, 

iXOdrta  17  jScuriXcui  (tov,  20 

f  ytvTfOiJTH}  TO  OiXrjfid  coVy 

(J;  cv  o^pav^  Kal  ciri  y^s* 
Tov  aprov  );fi(i)V  toi'  cttiovo-coi'  ix 

809  l/ZAll'  <Trjp.€pov' 
ical  a0c9  i/fiii'  rci  o^eikijfiaTa  lifiiaVf  xa 

(09  fcal  i7fici9  d<f}i^KafjL€V  roi^  ()<^ciXcr(U9  i/fKui'* 
Kat  fii/  Ci(rcvcyin79  i^fiai  C19  irtipaa-fioVy  13 

y(^.  '  aXXct  pwrai  i^fidq  diro  rov  vovqpov. 

Eiov  yap  a<^rc  Tor9  av6p(airoii  rd  irapaimifiara  avrQv,  14 
d<finj(T€i  Koi  vfuv  6  varrjp  vfiuiv  6  ovpdvio^'    idv  8c  fiiq  15 
ail>iJT€  roii  avSptairoi^  [tci  irapairrcJ/xaTa  avT(3>'J ,  ov&€  6  ira- 
Tijp  vfKui'  a^i/o'ct  TCI  irapairrtafiara  vpLuiv.  "Orav  16 

8c    n7(rTCv»;TC,    fii;    yiv€ar$€    (J9  ot  viroicpiTai  fTKvOpanroiy 
ai^ajvi^oxxTLv  yap  rd  irpoatawa  aur(i>v  07r(i)9  ^avcikrtv  T0i9 
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GENERAL  Officers  of  tub  %vhole  Committee. 
Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 
George  E.  Day,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


(1)  Old  Testament  Compaxv. 
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Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (Burn  Jan.  27, 
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vinity School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Born  March  19, 
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.  Theological  Seminar}^  Princeton,  N.  J.     (Born  Oct.  30, 1827,  in  Man- 
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Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
N.Y.,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.    (Bom  Feb.  25, 1819,  in  Carlisle,  Pa.) 

Rev.  Thomas  Jefferson  Qonant,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(Born  Dec.  13,  1802,  in  Brandon,^Vt.) 

Rev.  John  De  Witt,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nar}', New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (Bom  Nov.  29,  1821,  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.) 

Rev.  George  Emlen' Hare,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Divinity  School,  Philadelphia.     (I^rn  Sept.  4,  1805,  in  Philadelphia.) 

Rev.  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth;  D,D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Provost  of  the 

'  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and  Professor  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia.     (Born  March 

'    17, 1823,  in  Martinsburg,  Va.;  died  Jan.  2, 1883,  in  Philadelphia.) 

Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of.  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.     (Born  March  27, 1802,  in  Northumberland,  N.  Y. ; 

•   died  May  11, 1877,  in  Schenectady.) 

Rev.  Charles  Marsh  Mead,  D.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Theological  Sem.  at  Andover,  Mas^.  (Born  Jan.  28, 1836,  at  Cornwall, Vt.) 

Rev.  Howard  Osgood',  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Theo- 

>  logical  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Born  Jan.  4,  1831  j  in  the  Parish 
of  Plaquemines,  La.) 

RevJ  Joseph  Packard,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological 

'  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.     (Bora  Dec.  23, 1812,  in  Wiscasset,  Maine.) 
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Rev.  Calvin  Ellis  Stowr,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  formerly  Professor  of 

Hebrew  in  Aodover,  Mass.    (Bom  April  26, 1802,  at  Natick,  Mass.; 

resigned  1876.) 
James  Strong,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Drew  Theological 

Seminary,  Madison,  K.  J.     (Born  Auj^.  14, 1822,  in  New  York.) 
Bev.  Cornelius  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  D.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  in  the  American 

CoUege  at  Beirftt,  Syria.    (Bom  Aug.  18,  1818,  in  Kiuderhook,  N.  Y. 

Advisor}'  Member  on  questions  of  Arabic.) 

Old  Test,  Company  f  15. 

(2)  New  Testament  Company. 

Bev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Chairman),  Ex-President  of 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.     (Bora  Oct.  31, 1801,  in  New  York.) 

Bev.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.  (Secretary),  formerly  Professor  of  New 
Test.  Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.  (Bora 
Nov.  27, 1828,  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  now  resides  in  Cambridge.) 

Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New 
York.     (Bora  May  28,  1821,  in  Haverhill,  Moss.) 

Ezra  Abbot,  D.D.,  LL.D.,Trofe8sor  of  New  Test.  Exegesb  in  the  Divin- 
ity School  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Born  April  28, 
1819,  in  Jackson,  Maine.) 

Bev.  J.  K.  Burr,  D.D.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  (Born  Sept.  21, 1825,  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn. ;  died  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  24, 1882.) 

Thomas  Chase,  LL.D.,  President  of  Haverford  College,  Pa.  (Bora  June 
16, 1827,  in  Worcester,  Mass.) 

Bev.  George  B.  Crooks,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
Madison,  N.  J.  (Accepted  the  original  appointment,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible to  attend,  and  resigned.    Born  Feb.  3, 1822,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Bev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ex-Chancellor  of  the  Univcraitj'  of 
New  York.     (Born  Feb.  27, 1826,  in  New  York.) 

Bev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Test.  Exegesis  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Oun.  (Born  Nov.  16, 
1828,  in  Norwich,  Conn.) 

James  Hadley,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  (Bom  March  30, 1821,  in  Fairfield,  N.  Y. ;  died  Nov.  14, 1872, 
in  New  Haven.) 

Rev.  Horatio  Baixii  Hackett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  New  Test. 
Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bochester,  N.  Y.  (Bora  Dec 
27, 1808,  in  Salisbury,  Mass. ;  died  Nov.  2, 1875,  in  Bochester.) 

Bev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.     (Never  attended  the  meetings, 
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bnt  oorresponded  with  the  Committee.  Born  Dec.  18, 1797,  in  Phila* 
delphia ;  died  June  19, 1878,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.) 

Rev.  AsAHEL  Ci^RK  Kendrick,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.     (Bom  Dec.  7, 1809,  in  Poultney,  Vt.) 

Right  Rev.  Alfred  Lee,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Delaware.    (Born  Sept.  9,  1807,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Rev.  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Test.  Exegesis  in  the 
Theological  Seminar}*,  Hartford,  Conn.  (Bora  Oct.  17, 1836,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  (Born  Jan.  1, 1819,  in  Coirc, 
Switzerland.) 

Rev.  Henry  BorirroN  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  (Attended 
one  session,  and  resigned  from  ill-health.  Born  Nov.  21, 1815,  in  Port- 
land, Me.;  died  Feb.  7, 1877,  in  New  York.) 

Rev.  William  Fairfield  Warren,  D.D.,  President  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Boston  Mass.  (Accepted  the  original  appointment,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  attend,  and  resigned.    Born  March  18, 1893,  in  Boston.) 

Rev.  Edward  Ariel  Washburn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Calvary  Church, 

New  York.     (Bom  April  IG,  1819,  in  Boston;  died  Feb.  2,  1881,  in 

New  York.) 

Kew  Teat,  Company^  19. 

In  both  Companies,  34. 

[A  number  of  Bishops  and  Professors  of  sncred  learning,  who  had  been  In- 
vited  to  join  the  Amerienu  Committee  at  its  first  organization  \n  1871,  de- 
cliued,  from  want  of  time,  or  other  reasons,  bat  expressed  interest  hi  .the 
work  and  confidence  In  its  snccess.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Bish« 
ops  McBvaine,  Whittingham,  and  Williams,  Dr.  Whedon  (Methodist),  Dr. 
Nevin  (Reformed),  Dr.  Shedd  (Presbyterian.)] 

Number  of  English  and  American  Revisers  on  the  Old  Test.  Com- 
pany     52 

Number  of  English  and  American  Revisers  on  the  New  Test.  Com- 
pany      49 

Total iol 

The  English  Committee  up  to  date,  t. «.,  April,  1883,  lost  by  death  and 
resignation  15  members ;  leaving  the  number  still  living 52 

The  American  Committee  up  to  date,  i,  e.,  April,  1888,  lost  by  death 
and  resignation  1 1  members ;  leaving  the  number  still  living 23 

Total "75 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


LIST  OF  CHANGES 

PROPOSED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  AND 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  ENGLISH  COMMITTEE. 

Bt  Alfred  Lee,  D.D., 

BI8U0P  OF  THE  PBOTBbTANT  EPUSOOPAI.  DIOOXSK  OF  DRLAWARE. 


[This  list  WAS  prepared  from  the  official  records  of  ihe  American  Coftimit- 
tee  (priuted,  bnt  not  published),  and  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
venerable  Bishop  Lee,  one  of  the  most  foithAil  and  regular  members  of  the 
New  Testament  Company  of  Revisers.  He  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  list  is  far  from  complete.  The  A.  V.  is  placed  flrtut,  the  R.  V.  second.  In 
some  cases,  slight  differences  between  the  rendering  suggested  and  that 
adopted  are  not  noticed.] 


I.    AMERICAN   SUGGESTIONS   ADOPTED   IN   TEXT. 

Matthew. 

I.  18.  "  When  as  his  mother  .  .  .  was  "  :  "  When  his  mother  .  .  . 

had  been  " 
20.  "while"*:  "when" 
22.  Instead  of,  "  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,"  ricad  "  by  the 

Lord  through  the  prophet."     This  change  is  placed  in 

the  Appendix,  General  Kule,  No.  V.,  as  preferred  througli- 

out. 
24.  "  from  sleep  "  ;  "  from  his  sleep  " 
II.     9.  "  went  on  before  "  :  "  went  before  " 
10.  "When"  :  "And  when" 
18.  "would  not"  :  "she  would  not" 
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II.  20.  "which  Bought"  ;  "that  sought" 
23.  "  shall  be  called  "  :  "  should  be  called  " 

III.  4.  **  meat "  ;  "  food  "  ;  and  so  elsewhere  for  rpo^. 
13.  "Jordan"  :  "the.  Jordan"  ;  and  so  elsewhere. 

IV.  24.  "  lunatic  "  :  "  epileptic  " ;  and  so  elsewhere. 
V.     1.  "was  seated"  :  "had  sat  down" 

15.  "  candle  "  :  "  candlestick  "  ;  **  lamp  "  :  "  stand  "  ;  and  so  in 

Mark  Iv.  21 ;  Luke  xi.  88. 

25.  "  lest "  :  "  lest  haply  "  ;  and  so  often  for  firjirort. 
36.  "neither"  :  "nor" 

VI.     6.  "when  thou  hast  shut"  :  "having  shut" 
T.  "  But  when  ye  pray  "  :  "  And  in  praying  " 

8.  "  Be  not  ye  therefore  "  :  dele  "  ye  " 

16.  "sour"  :  "sad"  ;  and  new  paragraph. 

.  26.  "  much  better  "  :  "  of  much  more  value  " ;  and  Luke  xii.  24. 

VII.  9.  "  of  whom  if  his  son  shall  ask  bread,  will  he  give''  :  "  who, 

if  his  son  shall  ask  him  for  a  loaf,  will  give" 

10.  "  a  fish  "  ;  "  for  a  fish  " 

"  will  he  give"  :  "  will  give " 

VIII.  1.  " came  down"  :  "  was  come  down "  (A.  V.). 

9.  "  this  man  "  :  "  this  one  "  ;  and  Luke. 

11.  "and  west"  :  "and  the  west'' 

18.  "  multitudes  "  :  "  great  multitudes  " 

"  other  shore" :  "other  side" ;  and  so  elsewhere.  (With  A.  V.) 
34.  "the  whole  city"  :  *'all  the  city" 
IX.  31.  "And  they"  ;  "But  they" 

"  that  country  "  :  "  that  land" 
X.  21.  "and  father  shall  deliver  tip  child"  :  "and  the  father  his 

child  " 
XI.     5.  "  the  gospel "  :  "  good  tidings  " ;  and  so  in  Luke  vii.  22. 
7.  "  look  upon  "  :  "  behold  "  ;  and  so  in  Luke  vii.  24. 
10.  "order  thy  way"  (E.  L)* :  "prepare"  (A.  V.).« 
23.  "  Hell "  :  "  Hades  "  ;  and  so  elsewhere.    This  change  was 
urged  by  the  American  Revisers  from  the  outset,  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  British  at  the  last  review. 

26.  "  that  so  "  :  "  for  so  "  ;  from  margin. 

XII.     2.  Read,  "  But  the  Pharisees,  when  they  saw  it,  said," 

4.  "  save  for  the  priests  alone  "  :  "  but  only  for  the  prie^ts  " 

(A.  v.). 

»..i  ■  .1    ■  III      I  I      .  II 

'  First  English  Revision.  .^Authorized  Version. 
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XII.  12.  !  instead  of  ? 

28.  "  but  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God  "  :  <*  but  if 
I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  devils  " 
'  46.  "  is  "  :  **  becometh  » 

XIII.  2.  "  the  whole  "  :  "  all  the  " 
12."  taken  "  :  "  taken  awa v  ■  * 

16.  "  should  understand  "  :  "  understand  " 

21.  "he  is  offended"  :  pro.  "falleth  away"  :  ad.  "stum- 

bleth" 
26.  "amidst  the  wheat"  :  "among" 
83.  Margin,  "  is  "  (E.  I.) :  "  denotes  " 
44.  "for  joy  thereof  "  :  "in  his  joy"  ;  from  margin. 

XIV.  1.  "  report  of  Jesus  "  :  "  report  concerning  Jesus  " 
19.  "and  took  "  :  "and  he  took" 

22.  "his  disciples"  :  "the  disciples" 
26.  "in  their  f^r"  :  "for  fear" 

XV.  18.  "All  plants":  "Every  plant" 
26.  "to  cast"  :  dele  "to" 
XVII.    4.  "good  that  we  be  here"  :  "good  for  us  to  be  here" 
(A.  V.) ;  and  so  in  Mark  and  Luke. 
8.  "  no  man  "  :  ".no  one  "  ;  and  Mark  ix.  8. 
11.  "  truly  ":"  indeed  " 
XVIII.    8.  "  be  converted  "  :  "  turn  "  ;  and  John  xii.  40,  etc. 

22.  "seventy  times  and  seven"  ;  "seventy  times  seven" 
Exchange  text  and  margin. 
XIX.     6.  "  For  this  "  :  "  For  this  cause  "  (A.  V.)  ;  and  Mark  x.  1. 

8.  "the  hardness  of  your  hearts"  :  "your  hardness  of 

heart"  ;  and  so  Mark  x.  6. 

9.  "  whoso  marrieth  "  :  "  he  that  marrieth  " 
10.  "beso". :  "is  so" 

XX.     6.  "the  sixth  and  ninth "  :  "the  sixth  and  the  ninth  " 
7.  "  hired  "  :  "  hath  hired  "  (A.  V.). 
14.  "  that  is  thine  "  :  "  that  which  is  thine  " 
"  it  pleaseth  me  "  :  "  it  is  my  will " 
XXL  10.  "  moved  "  :  "  stirred  " 

16.  "  And  when  "  :  "  But  when  " 
86.  "  likewise  "  :  "  in  like  manner  " 

88.  "  But  when  the  husbandmen  saw  f .  .  they  said  " .:  "  But 
the  husbandmen,  when  they  saw  .  .  .  said  " 
"  keep  his  inheritance  "  :  pro.  "  have  "  :  ad.  "  take  " 
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XXI.  41.  "bis  vineyard*' :  "the  vineyard'^ 

42.  "  tlii9  was  the  Lord*s  doing  *' :  "  this  was  from  the  Lord  *' ; 

and  so  Mark  xii.  11. 
XXn.  13.  "ministers"  :  pro. " attendants "  :  ad.  "servants" 
26.  "  the  seven  "  :  "  the  seventh  "  (A.  V.). 
84.  "were  gathered"  :  pro.  "gathered"   :  ad.  "gathered 

themselves  " 

43.  "  in  spirit "  :  "  in  the  Spirit " 

XXin.     8.  "master"  :  "teacher"  :  (Another  reading.)    The  Amer- 
ican Revisers  preferred  always  to  translate  Siddtnca- 
Xoc, "  teacher." 
14.  Margin,  "and  that"  :  "even  while"  ;  and  so  Mark 
xii.  40, 

23.  "to  leave  the  other"  :  " to  have  left  the  other?* 
26.  "  may  be  **  i  "  may  become  ** 

83.  "  escape  from  the  judgment  *' :  dele  "  from  ** 
XXIV.    8.  "pains**  :  pro."pang8** :  ad.  "travail**;  and  Mark  xiii. 8. 
14.  "  gospel  **  :  margin, "  Or,  these  good  tidings  ** 
16.  "  which  be  ** :  "  that  are  ** 
22.  '^should  have  been  *' :  "  would  have  been ** 
26.  "  foretold  you  ** :  "  have  told  you  beforehand  ** ;  and  so 
Mark  xiii.  23. 

43.  "  the  thief,  cometh  *' :  "  was  coming  ** 
XXV.     9.  Dele"iVay" 

XXVI.  16.  "  betray  him** :  "deliver  him  unto  them^^ ;  and  elsewhere. 

24.  "good  were  it  for  him  if  that  roan  had  not  been  born  ** : 

"  good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born  ** 
(A.  v.). 
39.  "  praying  and  saying  ** :  "  and  prayed  saying  ** 

44.  "saying  the  same  words  again**  :  "saying  again  the 

same  words  ** 
49.  "forthwith"  :  "straightway" 

"  kissed  him  **  :  margin,  "  6r.,  kissed  him  much  **  ;  and 

elsewhere. 
BO.  "w  it  this  for  which  thou  art  come?"  :  "«fo  that  for 

which  thou  aft  come.** 
66.  "guilty**  (of  death)  :  "worthy** ;  and  so  Mark  xiv.  64. 

XXVII.  6.  "  silver  pieces  ** :  "  pieces  of  silver  ** 
21.  "They  said"  :  "And  they  said** 

24.  "  a  tumult  was  made  "  :  "  a  tumult  was  arising  *' 
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XXVII.  44.  **cast  tbe  same  in  his  teeth'*  :  "cast  upon  him  the 

same  repi'oach  ** 
47.  "Some"  :  "And  some" 
50.  "  And  Jesus,  when  he  had  cried,  again  .  .  .  yielded  "  : 

"  And  Jesus  cried  again  .  .  .  and  yielded " 
58.  "begged '' : "  asked  for" ;  and  so  in  other  places  for  aiVloi. 
Gl.  "And  there  was  there  Mary  Magdalene  "  :  "And  Mary 

Magdalene  was  there  " 
XXVIII.  11.  "  were  done"  :  "  were  come  to  pass  " 
16.  "appointed"  :  "had appointed" 

Mark. 

I.    4.  "  there  came  John "  :  pro.  "  John  appeared "  :  ad. 
"John  came" 
26.  "  having  torn  him,  and  cried"  :  "  tcfaringhim  and  crying" 
43.  "  solemnly "  :  pro.  "  sternly "  [Put  in  margin]  :  ad. 
" strictly"  ;  and  Matt.  ix.  80. 
IT.  .  3.  "carried":  "borne" 

15.  "  Cometh  to  pass  "  :  "  came  to  pass  " 
in.    8.  "  all  the  things  "  :  "  what  great  things  " 

10.  "for  to  touch  him "  :  "that  they  might  touch  him " 
26.  "  riseth  up  "  :  "  hath  risen  up  " 

IV.     8.  "thirty  ..  .  .  sixty  ...  a  hundred"  :  "thirtyfold  .  .  . 
sixtyfold ...  a  hundredfold'* 
22.  "  but  rather  that "  :  "  but  that '' 
30.'  **^place  it?"  :  " set  it  forth  ?" 
82.  "  it  groweth  up  "  :  dele  "  it " 
"  all  herbs  "  :  "  all  the  herbs  "• 
"putteth  forth"  :  pro.  "maketh"  :  ad.  "putteth  out" 
86.  "  take  him  "  "  take  him  with  them  " 

39.  "  arose  "  :  "  awoke  " 

V.    8.  "  among  the  tombs  "  :  "  in  the  tombs  " 

11.  "  nigh  unto  the  mountain  "  pro.  "  by  the  mountain  "  : 

ad.  "  on  the  mountain  side  " 
86.  "  Be  not  afraid  "  :  "  Fear  not " 
88.  ^^ people  ". :  pro.  Boman  type  :  ad. "  many  " 

40.  "  when  he  had  "  :  "  having  " 

VI.     2.  "  the  many  "  (E.  I.) :  "  many  "  and  change  margin. 
22.  "  his   daughter  Herodias "  :  substitute  margin,  "  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  herself  " 
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VI.  24.  "should  I  ask'' :  ''shall  I  ask'' 

54.  "  they  "  :  "  the  people  " 
VII.     8.  "  lay  aside  "  :  pro.  **  let  go  "  :  ad.  "  leave  " 

18.  "Is  it  so  that  ye  also  are"  :  pro.  "So  then  are  ye  also"  : 

ad.  "Are  ye  so  •  .  .  also" 
21.  "proceed  all  evil  thoughts "  :  "evil  thoughts  proceed" 
Vm.  18,  "neither  had  they"  :  "and  they  had  not" 

18.  " remember,  when "  :  "remember?  When" 

19,  20.  "  ye 'took  up  "  :  "  took  ye  up  ?" 

IX.    3.  "  such  that  no  fuller  .  .  .  can  so  whiten  them  "  :  "  so  as 
no  fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  them  " 
8.  "when  they  had  looked"  :  "looking" 
.  12.  "truly":  "indeed"  .  ,   -  . 

18.  Exchange  margin  and  text,  "rendeth  him"  :  "dasheth 

him  down  "  ;  and  Luke  ix.  42. 
X.    2.  "and  they  asked"  :  dele  "they" 

87.  "  thy  left  hand  "  :  "  thy  "  italics. 
XI.    8.  "  leaves  "  :  pro.  "  bouglis  from  leaves  "  ;  and  dele  margin ' : 

ad. "  branches  " 
XTL    9.  "  shall "  :  "  will "  : 

10.  "so. much  as  this"  :  "even  this" 

XIII.  2.  "  on  another  '^ :  "  upon  another  " 

11.  "lead  you"  :  pro.  "lead  you  away"  :  ad.  "lead  you  to 

jitdgemerU" 
14.  "which  be"  :  "that  are" 

19.  "  as  hath  not  been  "  :  as  there  hath  not  been  " 

20.  "  should  have  been  saved  "  :  "  would  have  been  saved  " 
23.  "  foretold  you  all  things "  :  "  told  you  all  things  before- 
hand" 

27.  "  from  the  end "  (E.  L) :  " from  the  uttermost  part" 
36.  "either"  :  "whether" 

XIV.  8.  "  to  the  burying  "  :  "  for  the  burying  " 
26.  "  drink  no  more  "  :  "  no  more  drink  " 
32.  "  while  I  shall  pray"  :  "while  I  pray" 
66.  "  all  the  council "  :  "  the  whole  council " 

XV.  37.  "when  he  had  uttered  .  .  .  gave  up"  :  "uttered  .  .  .  and 

gave  up  " 
43.  "begged"  :  "asked  for" 
"counsellor"  :  "councillor" 
XVL    7.  "go  your  way "  :  " go " 
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I.  21.  "  was  waiting  "  :  "  were  waiting  " 

28.  Exchange  margin  and  text.    "  Endued  with  grace  *' :  **  high- 

•  ly  favoured  ** 
80,  "  grace  "  :  "  f avpur  '* 
87.  "  from  God  no  word  "  :  "  no  word  from  God  " 

68.  "  how '':"  that " 

69.  "were  calling"  :  pro. "were  about  to  call"  :  ad.  "would 

have  called  " 
II.     2.    "  Quirinus  "  :  "  Quirinius  " 

8.  "  keeping  "  :  "  and  keeping  " 

9.  "  stood  over  "  :  "  stood  by  " 

86.  "  shall  pierce  ":"  shall  pierce  through  " 

49.  Read,  "in  my  father's  house?"  with  E.  I. 

III.  8.  "  worthy  of  your  repentance  "  :  dele  "  your  ** ;  put  in  margin. 
18.  "  Many  other  things,  therefore,  in  his  exhortation  preached 

he  unto  the  people  "  :  "  With  many  other  exhortations, 
therefore,  he  preached  good  tidings  unto  the  people  " 
86.  "  Salah  "  :  "  Shelah  " 

IV.  26.  "  a  great  famine  came  "  :  "  there  came  a  great  famine  " 
41.  "forbade  them"  :  "suffered  them  not" 

V.  22.  "  What "  :  "  Why  "' ;  put  in  margin.  - 

VI.     8.  "  so  much  as  this  "  ;  "  even  this  " 

27.  "  do  well "  :  "  do  good  " 
VII.     1 .  "  After  that "  :  dele  "  that " 

2.  "  held  in  honor  by  "  (E.  I.)  :  pro.  "  highly  valued  by  "  :  ad. 
"  dear  unto  " 
"  Ready  to  die  "  :  pro.  "  about  to  die "  :  ad.  "  at  the  point 
of  death" 
86.  "was  justified"  :  pro.  *'hath  been"  :  ad.  "is" 
VIII.    1.  "  proclaiming  ":"  preaching  " 

6.  "  fell  down  on  the  rock  ** :  dele  "  down  " 
14.  "  as  they  go  "  :  "  as  they  go  on  their  way  " 
26.  "  who  then  is  this  ?  for  he  "  :  "  who  then  is  this,  that  he," 

29.  "caught"  :  "seized"  ;  and  Acts  vi.  12,  and  elsewhere. 

"  Bound,  being  kept  with  chains  "  :  "  kept  under  guard 
and  bound  with  chains  " 
IX.    7,8.  "of":  "by"  (<«•). 

12.  "here  we  are"  :  "  we  are  here" 
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IX.  68.  Margin :  ** roosting  places** :  "lodging  places*' 
X.    1.  '*  seventy  and  two  **  £.  I.  \  "  seventy  **  and  change  margin, 
and  V.  17. 

7.  "  workman  **  :  "  labourer  ** 

21.  *<  that  so  ** :  "  for  so  **    Ex.  text  and  margin. 

22.  "to  whomsoever** ':  "he  to  whomsoever" 
29.  "willing**  :  pro.  "wishing**  :  iid.  "desiring** 
41.  "  careful  **  :  "  anxious  ** 

XI,  89.  "dish**:  "platter** 

45.  "  thus  saying/* :  "  in  saying  this  *' 
XII.  11.  "unto**:  "before** 

86.  " and  ye  yourselves ** :  "and  be  ye  yourselves" 

46.  "faithWs**  :  "unfaithful** 
68.  "exactor**  :  "officer** 

XIII.  4.  "  debtors  **  E.  I.  :  "  offenders  ** ;  margin,  "  Gr.  debtors" 
9.  Insert  ''well''  after  "thenceforth** 

16.  "  to  be  loosed  '* :  "  to  have  been  loosed  ** 

XIV.  1.  " chief  Pharisees** :  " rulers  of  the  Pharisees*' 

23.  "  compel  ** :  "  constrain  ** 
XV.     7.  "  just  ** :  "  righteous  ** 

18.  "  a  country  afar  off  '*  :  "  a  far  country  **  (and  Luke  xix. 
12,  A.  v.). 
XVI.    2.  "mayest  be*' :  "canst  be** 

8.  "  I  cannot  dig  ** :  "  I  have  not  strength  to  dig  ** 
14.  "  mocked  "  :  "  scoffed  ** 

16.  "  the  kingdom** :  pro.  "  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  *' : 

ad.  "the  gospel  of** 
28.  "  warn  ** :  "  testify  unto  ** 
XVII.    2.  "  profitable  *' :  pro.  "  gain  ** :  ad.  "  well  '* 
6.  "  would  obey  '* :  "  would  have  obeyed  ** 

17.  "  were  there  not  the  ten **  :  "  were  not  the  ten** 
83.  "shall  quicken  it** :  "shall  preserve  it**  (A.  V.). 

XVIII.    9.  "  the  rest  *' :  "  all  others  ** 

22.  "  yet  lackest  thou  one  thing  ** :  "  one  thing  thou  lackcst 
yet** 
XIX.     2.  "  being  himself  also  rich  **  :  "  and  he  was  rich  ** 
XX.  46.  "  Take  heed  of  '*  :  "  Beware  of  ** 
XXI.  25.  "  waves  " :  pro.  "  swelling  waves  **  :  ad.  "  billows  ** 

86.  "  break  in  **  E.  I.  :  "  come  *' 
XXII.  29.  Read  "I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom" 
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XXII.  3Y.  "for  indeed  that"  :  dele  "indeed" 

XXIII.  1.  "number"  :  pro.  "multitude"  :  nd.  "company" 
12.  "together"  :  "with  each  other" 

"  with  each  other  "  :  "  between  themselves  " 
28.  "requiring"  :  pro.  "demanding"  :  ad.  "asking" 
85.  "derided"  :  "scoflfed  at" 
56.  "  sepulchre  "  :  "  tomb  "  ;  and  so'elsewhere  for  /iitififiov. 

XXIV.  22.  "  made  us  astonished  "  :  "  amazed  us  " 
89.  "  behold  we  have  "  :  "  behold  we  having  " 

John. 

I.     5.  Exchange   text   and   margin.    "  overcame "  :   "  appi^ 
hended  ". 

6.  "  there  was  "  :  pro.  "  appeared  "  :  ad.  "  came  " 

7.  "  through  him  might  believe "  :  "  might  believe  through 

him" 

8.  "  but  that  he  might "  :  "  but  came  that  he  might " 
12.  Exchange  text  and  margin,    "power"  :  "the  right" 

14.  "  the  glory  "  :  "  glory  " 

15.  "spake"  :  "said" 

18.  Exchange  text  and  margin.    "  God  only  begotten  " :  "the 
only  begotten  Son  " 

88.  "  Holy  Ghost "  :  "  Holy  Spirit "  ;  and  Acts  vi.  6. 
42.  "(Which  is  by  interpretation,  Peter)." 

48.  "  before  that  Philip  ":"  before  Philip  " 
II.    6.  "  the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews  "  :  "  the  Jews' 
manner  of  purifying" 
10.  " largely "{E.  I.)  ;  "freely" 

III.  8.  Exchange  margin  and  text.    "The  Spirit  breatheth"  : 

"  The  wind  bloweth  " 

IV.  21.  "  at  Jerusalem  "  :  "  in  Jerusalem  " 
22.  "of  the  Jews'^  :  "fi-om  the  Jews" 
25.  "tell  us"  :  "declare  unto  us" 

27.  "  talked  "  :  pro.  "  was  talking  "  :  ad.  "  was  speaking  " 
84.  "  perfect "  :  "  accomplish  "  ;  and  xvii.  4. 

89.  "  for  the  word  "  :  "  because  of  the  word  " 
V.    6.  V  wilt  thou  "  :  "  wouldest  thou  " 

80.  "of  mine  own  self"  :  "of  myself" 
89.  "  scriptures ;  for  ye  think  " : "  scriptures,  because  ye  think  " 
VL     1.  "over"  :  "tothedthersidcJof"         
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VI.  89.  "all  which"  :  "all  that  which" 

41.  "  at "  :  "  concerning  " 

66.  "  After  this  "  :  "  Upon  this  " 
VII.    6.  "  present "  :  "  come  "  (A.  V.). 
16, 17.  "doctrine"  :  "teaching" 
18.  "his  glory  that  sent  him"  :  **the  glory  of  him  that  sent 

him"       • 
46.  "Why  have  ye  not  brought  him?"  :  "Why  did  ye  not 

bring  him  ?" 

61.  "hear  him"  :  "hear  from  himself" 

62.  Exchange  margin  and  text.     "  see :  for  out  of  Galilee  "  : 

"  see  that  out  of  Galillee  " 
VIII.    8.  "  when  they  had  "  ;  "  having  " 

12.  ■ "  Jesus  therefore  again  "  :  "  Again  therefore  Jesus  "  etc. 

42.  "  came  out ". :  "  came  forth  " 

46.  "  say  the  truth  "  :  dele  "  the  " 
49.  "  ye  do  dishonour  "  :  dele  "  do  " 

IX.    6.  "Whensoever"  :  "When" 
X.  12.  "scattereth</«/ocA:"  :  "scattereth  <A«m" 

88.  "If  I  do":  "If  I  do  them" 

41.  "  John  did  "  :  "  John  indeed  did  " 
XI.  12.  "he  shall  be  saved"  :  "he  will  recover" 

20.  "  Mary  sat  still "  :  "  Mary  still  sat  " 

28.  "  her  sister,  saying  secretly  " : "  her  sister  secretly,  saying" 

47.  "  miracles  "  :  "  signs  "    Exchange  margin  and  text 
60.  "  reckon  "  :  pro.  "  consider  "  :  ad.  "  take  account "    - 

XII.  28.  "from  heaven"  :  "out  of  heaven" 
86.  "  was  hidden  "  (E.  I.)  :  "  hid  himself  " 
88.  "  who  believed "  :  "  who  hath  believed" 
60.  "whatsoever"  :  "the  things  which" 
XIII.  18.  "I  chose"  :  "I  have  chosen" 
23,  28.  "at  meat"  :  "at  the  table" 
84.  "  I  loved  you  "  :  "  I  have  loved  you  " 
"may  love"  (E.  I.) :  dele  "may" 
XV.     8.  "  Even  now  "  :  "  Already " 

6.  "  without  me  "  :  "  apart  from  me  " 
16.  "  have  heard  ":"  heard  " 
XVI.    8.  "  of  sin  "  :  "  in  respect  of  sin  " 

18.  Return  to  A.  V.    . 
XVIL  18.  "And  now"  :  **But  now" 
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Xyil,  24.  "  they  also  may  be  with  me. where  I  am  "  :  "  where  I  am, 

they  also  may  be  with  me  " 
XVIII,    6.  "  As  soon  then  as  "  :  "  When  therefore  " 
9.  " of  them  which "  :  " of  those  whom" 

1 6.  **  and  that  disciple  "  :  ''  How  that  disciple  ** 

20.  "whither  all  the  Jews  resort"  :  ** where  all  the  Jews 

come  together  " 
80.  "  would  not "  :  "  should  not " 
XIX.  12.  "whosoever"  :  "every  one  that" 

17.  "a  place"  :  "the  place" 

30.  "gave -up  the  ghost"  :  *'gave  up  his  spirit"  (irapidwKB 

•  rb  irvtvfia). 
89.  "  which  "  :  "  he  who  " 
XXI.  11.  "went  up"  :  "went  aboard"    (In  margin.) 

17.  "seest"  :  "knowest" 

20.  "  leaned  on  his  breast "  :  "  leaned  back  on  his  breast " 

f 

Acts. 

I.     4.  "»ai//iA«":  "sairfAe" 
13.  "room"  :  "chamber" 

18.  "acquired  a  field"  :  "obtained" 

21.  "  Whierfefore  of  the  men  "  :  "  Of  the  men  therefore '?     . 

23.  "  appointed  "  :  pro.  "  set  forth  "  :  ad.  "  put  forward  " 
II.     6, 11.  "speak":  "speaking" 

20.  "before  the  great  aud  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come": 
"  before  the  dny  of  the  Lord  come,  that  great  aud  no- 
table dai/" 

22.  Exchange  text  and  margin.    "  powers  "  :  "mighty  works  " 

24.  "  pains  "  :  "  pangs  " 
26.  "  rest "  :  "  dwell " 

82.  "  of  whom  "  :  "  whereof  "  ;  and  so  iii.  15. 

38.  "for  the  remission  "  "unto  the  remission" 

89.  "  unto  you  "  :  "  to  you  " 

47.  *'  such  as  were  in  the  way  of  salvation."  (E.  I.) :  "  them  that 
were  being  saved."     [Further  change  suggested  by 
American  Committee  and  not  adopted.  J  See  Appendix. 
m.     1.  "  for  the  hour  "  (E.  I.) :  "  at  the  hour  " 
'    10.  "  gate  "  :  "  Gate  " 

20.  "  which  was  "  :  "  who  hath  been  " 

22.  "  say  "  :  "  speak 


n 
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IV.    2.  "  being  troubled  "  :  "  b^ng  sore  troubled  "  ;  and  xvL  18. 
9.  "  be  examined  '* :  *'  are  examined  " 

12.  **  our  salvation  is  not  in  any  other'*  (E.  I.) :  **  in  none* other 
is  there  salvation  " 

24.  *'ha8t  made'* :  "didst  make" 

25.  '*  hast  said  ** :  "  didst  say  *' 

27.  **  hast  anointed  "  :  "  didst  anoint  *' 

28.  "  determined  before  to  be  done  "  :  "  foreordained  to  come 

to  pass  ** 

82.  "  and  of  one  soul "  :  dele  "  of  one  " 

V.  16.  "  some  of  them  "  :  "  some  one  of  them  " 
21.  "early  in  the  morning"  :  "about  daybreak" 
30.  "  ye  hanged  on  a  tree  and  slew "  :  "  ye  slew,  hanging  him 

on  a  tree  " 
88.  **  wished  "  :  "  were  minded  " 
84.  "  reputation  "  :  "  honour  " 

"  little  space  "  :  "  little  while  " 
86.  "  intend  to  do  "  :  "  are  about  to  do  " 
86.  "  brought  to  nought "  :  "  came  to  nought " 
VI.     1.  "  And  in  these  days  "  :  "  Now  in  these  days  " 

14.  "delivered  us"  :  "delivered  unto  us" 
VII.    4.  "  he  removed  "  :  "  God  removed  " 

11.  "dearth"  :  "famine"  ;  also  xi.  28. 

12.  "  first "  :  "  the  firet  time  " 
16.  "Emmor":  "Hamor" 

83.  "  from  oflP  thy  feet "  :  dele  "  oflf " 

40.  "  brought "  :  "  led  " 

46.  " receiving  it  after"  :  " in  their  turn" 
62.  "  ye  were  even  now  "  :  "  ye  have  now  become  " 
VIII.  10.  "great":  "Great" 

21.  "this  word"  :  "this  matter"  (A.  V.). 

23.  "  for  gall "  :  "  in  the  gall "    Margin,  pro.  "  art "  :  ad.  "  wilt 

become  gall " 
88.  "  went  down  both  "  :  "  both  went  down  " 
IX.  17.  "mightest":  "mayest" 

28.  "  counsel "  :  "  counsel  together  " 

82.  "  passed  ":  pro.  "  was  going  ":  ad.  "  went " 

83.  "  and  was  sick  of  the  palsy  "  :  " for  he  was  palsied" 

84.  "maketh  thee  whole"  :  "healeth  thee" 

41.  '*\vhen  he  had  called"  :  "calling" 
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X.  10.  "  would  have  eaten  " :  pro. "  wished  to  cat " :  ad. "  desired 

17.  "porch":  "gate" 

28.  "and  to  me"  :  "and  yet  unto  me" 
88.  "  are  commanded  "  :  "  have  been  commanded  " 
86.  "he  sent  the  word"  :  "tlie  word  which  he  sent"  :  "he 
is  Lord  of  all "  in  (  ). 
XI.    4.  "  rehearsed  "  :  pro.  "  set  forth  "  :  ad.  **  expounded  " 

18.  "which  stood  and  said"  :  "standing  and  saying" 

19.  "They  then  which"  :  pro.  "Now  they  that"  :  ad.  "They 

therefore  that " 
28.  "in  the  purpose  of  their  heart "  :  ^*  with  purpose  of  heart" 
26.  "assembled  themselves"  :  pro.  "came  together"  :  ad. 

"  were  gathered  together  " 
"  in  the  church  "  :  "  with  the  church  " 

XIII.  5.  "their  minister"  :  pro.  "assistant"  :  ad.  "attendant" 
^.  "  who  called  "  :  "  The  same  called  " 

10.  "  thou  child  "  :  "  thou  son  " 

18.  "sailed"  :  "set  sail "  ;  also  xvi.  11,  xx.  3. 

16.  "with  his  hand"  :  "with  the  hand" 

18,  20.  "about"  :  "for  about" 
34.  "faithful"  :  "sure" 

46.  "  waxed  bold"  :  "spake  out  boldly  " 
"  have  been  spoken  "  :  "  be  spoken  " 

XIV.  6.  "  perceived  it "  :  "  became  aware  of  it " 

19.  "And":  "But" 

"  came  thither  certain  Jews  "  :  "  came  Jews  thither  " 
"drew"  :  "dragged" 
XV.     1.  "  manner  "  :  "  custom  "  ;  also  xvii.  2. 

10.  "  to  put "  :  pro.  "  by  putting  "  :  ad.  "  that  ye  should  put " 
17, 18.  Read  "  who  maketh  these  things  known  "  ;  and  margin. 
25.  "  being  assembled  with  one  accord  "  :  pro.  "  having  come 
to  one  mind  "  with  marg.,  "  having  come  together  "  : 
ad.  "  having  come  to  one  accord  " 
81.  "at  the  exhortation "  :  " for  the  consolation "  (A.  V.). 
38.  "  right "  :  pro.  "  meet "  :  ad.  "  good  "  (A.  V.). 
XVI.    4.  "  that  were  ordained  "  :  "  which  had  been  ordained  " 
6.  "  preach  "  :  "  speak  " 
8.  "and  they  passed  by  Mysia,  and  came"  :  "and  passing 

by  Mysia,  they  came  " 
18.  "  tlie  spirit  came  out "  :  " it  came  out" 
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XVn.  23.  "things  that  ye  worship  "(R  I.):  "objects  of  your  worship" 
XVIII.  10.  "hurt":  "harm" 

18.  "  unto  Syria  "  :  "  for  Syria  " 

24.  "born  at  Alexandria"  :  "an  Alexandrian  by  race" 

25.  "in  the  spirit"  :  "in  spirit"  ;  and  xix.  21,  same  change 

proposed. 
•   26.  "John.  .  The  same"  :  "John;  and  he" 
" synagogue :  but "  :  " synagogue.    But " 
27.  Excliange  text   and   margin  :   "helped  much   through 
grace  them  which  had  bcliered "  :  "  helped  them 
much  which  had  believed  through  grace"' 
XIX.    2.  In  margin  for  "  be  a  Holy  Ghost "  :  "  is  "  etc. 

7.  "  all  the  men  were  "  :  "  they  were  in  all " 

8,  9.  "  disputing "  :  pro.  "  discoursing  "  :  ad.  "  reasoning " 
15.  "Jesus  I  aclcnowledge "  :  "I  know" 

81.  "  which  were  his  friends  "  :  "  being  his  friends  " 
39.  "  enquire  "  :  pro.  "  seek  for  "  :  ad.  "  seek  " 
XX.    3.  "  three  months  were  past "  :  "  he  had  spent  three  months 
there'' 
6.  "  had  come  "  :  "  had  gone  before  "  :  change  of  text. 
10.  "  trouble  not  yourselves  "  :  "  make  ye  no  ado  " 

27.  "  all  the  counsel "  :  "  the  whole  counsel " 

28.  Exchange  text  and  margin.     "  overaeers  "  :  "  bishops  " 
XXI.    9.  "  Now  the  same  man  "  :  "  Now  this  man  " 

20.  "  zealous  of  the  law  "  :  "  zealous  for  the  law  "  • 
25.  "  strangled  "  :  "  what  is  strangled  " 
31.  "  sought ":"  were  seeking  " 

"chief  captain"  :  margin,  "military  tribune" 

"  an  uproar  "  :  "  confusion  " 
.  XXII.  13.  "  standing  over  me  "  :  "  standing  by  me  " 
15.  "his  witness"  :  V a. witness  for  him" 

19.  "believe":  "belicYed" 

XXIII.  6.  "of  the  hope"  :  pro.  "for  the  hope"  :  ad.  "touching" 
15.  "  for  that  ye  would  "  :  "  as  though  ye  would  " 

27.  "  would  have  been  slain  "  :  "  was  about  to  be  slain  " 
"  my  soldiers  "  :  "  the  soldiers  " 

29.  "touching"  :  pro.  "concerning"  :  ad.  "about" 

XXIV.  11.  "understand"  :  pro.  "ascertain"  :  ad.  "take  knowledge" 
12.  "gathering"  :  "stirring  up" 

14.  "  so  wdrship  I "  :  "  so  serve  I " 
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•  XXIV.  14.  "  and  written  "  :  "  and  which  are  written  " 

18.  ( : )  after  "  offerings  "  instead  of  { .  ) 
24.  **  his  own  wife  "  :  "  his  wife  " 

XXV.     1.  "  the  province  "  :  "  his  "  :  ad.  in  margin. 

8.  "answered  for  himself"  :  "said  in  liis' defence" 
11.  "  if  I  be  a  wrong  doer  "  :  "  if  I  am,"  etc. 
16.  "that  he  which  is  accused "  :  "that  the  accased" 

19.  "superstition"  i  "religion"  :  text  in  margin. 
22.  "  should  wish  "  :  "  could  wish  " 

XXVI.     3.  "because  thou  art  specially  expert"  :  "especially  be- 

,  cause  thou  art "  :  text  in  margin. 

14.  "pricks"  :  "goad" 

16.  "  wherein  thou  hast  seen  me "  :  "  which   thou  hast 

seen  "  ;  put  in  margin. 

22.  "  the  succour  of  "  :  "  the  help  that  is  f  i-ora  "   . 
XXVII.     9.  "already  past"   :   "gone  by"  :   ad.  "already  gone 

by" 
lY.  " run  into"  :  "fall  away  into"  :  ad.  "be  cast  upon" 
19.  "  furniture "  :  pro.  "  movables."  :  ad.  "  tackling "  (A.  V.). 
21.  "  not  set  sail "  :  "  not  have  set  sail " 
XXVIII.    4.  "justice":  "Justice" 
6.  "mind":  "minds" 
8.  "  it  came  to  pass  "  :  pro.  "  happened  "  r  ad.  "  it  was  so  " 

"  to  whom  "  :  "  unto  whom  >»        - 
lY.  "  were  of  the  Jews  first "  :  "  were  chief  of  the  Jews  "  ; 

dele  margin. 
19.  "  not  because  "  :  "  not  that " 

Romans. 

I.     1.  "bondman"  :  "servant"  ;  margin,  "Or,  bondman" 
2.  "  holy  scriptures  "  :  "  the  holy  scriptures  " 
4.  "  resurrection  "  :  "  the  resurrection  " 

17.  "the  righteousness"  :  "a  righteousness" 

26.  "  affections  "  :  "  passions  " 

32.  "do"  :  "practise"  (6m)  :  "commit"  :  "do" 
II.     1.  "inexcusable"  :  "without  excuse" 
17.  "art  named"  :  "bearest  the  name  of" 

23.  "in  a  law":  "in  the  law" 

27.  "through  the  letter"  :  "with  the  letter" 
III.     6,  "  as  a  man  "  :  "  after  the  manner  of  men  " 

38 
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III.  20,  28.  "  works  of  law "   :   **  the  works  of  the  law "  ;  from 


margin. 


81.  "law"  :  "the  law"  (bis)  ;  dele  margin, 
"through  the  faith"  :  "through  faith" 
IV.  12.  De\e''tluU/iemi^htbe''{KI.). 

18.  "was  spoken"  :  "had  been  spoken" 

19.  "  regarded  "  :  "  considered  " 

y.    5.  "  maketh  not  ashamed  "  :  "  putteth  not  to  shame  " 
8.  "  establisheth  "  :  "commendcth" 

11.  "  our  reconciliation "  :  "  the  reconciliation" 

20.  "alaw":"thelaw" 

VI.    2.  "  live  any  longer  "  :  "  any  longer  live  " 

4.  "  even  so  we  "  :  "  so  we  also  " 

18.  "from  being  dead"  :  "from  the  dead" 

21.  " therefore  had  ye  then"  :  "  then  had  ye  at  that  time" 
VII.     1.  "  know  law  "  :  "  know  the  law  " 

5.  "  by  the  law  "  :  "  through  the  law  " 
7.  "  lust "  :  "  coveting  " 

12.  "  Wherefore  "  :  " So  that" 
VIII.    2.  Dele  "  thee  "  in  margin. 

28.  "  with  them  "  :  "  to  them  " 
IX.     1.  "therewith  bearing  me  witness"  :  "bearing  witness  with 


me" 


5.  A  marginal  rendering  was  suggested  (see  American  Ap- 
pendix), for  which  three  others  were  substituted. 
21.  "one  vessel"  :  "one  part  a  vessel"  ;  from  margin. 
X.     7.  "  deep  "  :  "  abyss  " 

12.  Pro.  "being  rich"  :  ad.  "and  is  rich" 
14.  Dele  margin,  "  of  whom  " 
16.  "obey"  :  "hearken  to" 
XI.  22,23.  "abide":  "continue" 

80.  "yet":  "but" 
XII.     8.  "  not  to  be  highminded  above  what  he  ought  to  be  minded ; 
but  to  be  so  minded  as  to  be  soberminded "  :  "  not  to 
think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think ; 
but  so  to  think  as  to  think  soberly  " 
18.  "  following  after  hospitality"  :  "given  to  hospitality^* 
16.  "be  not  highminded"  :  pro.  "mind  not  high  things":  ad. 
"  set  not  your  mind  on  high  things  " 
XIV.  28.  "  it  is  not "  :  "  ^ie  enUeth  not "  (A.  V.). 
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1  Corinthians. 

I.    2.  Insert  '*  them  that  are  "  before  "  sanctified  '* 
8.  "grace":  ••Grace" 

11.  "shewn"  :  pro.  "made  known"  :  ad.  "signified" 

12.  "and  this  I  say"  :  "Now  this  I  mean" 
22.  Dele  "  likewise  "  before  "  Greeks  " 

II.    4.  "  my  message  "  :  "  my  preaching  "  (A.  V.). 
VII.  26.  "  necessity  "  (E.  I.)  :  "  distress  "  (A.  V.). 

37.  "  virgin  "  :  "  virgin  daughier  " 
IX.  17.  "willingly"  :  "of  mine  own  will" 

"  unwillingly  "  :  "  not  of  mine  own  will " 
19.  " being"  free  :  pro.  "  though  I  am  "  :  ad.  "  though  I  was  " 
X.    2.  **into  Moses". :  "unto  Moses" 
XI.    7.  "  a  man  "  :  "  a  man  indeed  "  (A.  V.). 

XIII.  1, 2, 8.  "  and  have  not "  :  "  but  have  not " 

5.  "  reckoneth  not  the  evil"  (E.  I.) : "  taketh  not  account  of  evil" 

12.  "  in  a  glass  "  :  "  in  a  mirror  "  ;  and  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 

13.  "  greater  "  :  "  greatest " ;  margin,  "  Gr.,  greater  " 

XIV.  22.  "  wherefore  the  tongues  " :  dele  "  the  " 
XV.     1.  "  declare  ":"  make  known  ** 

Dele  "  as  touching  "  before  "  the  gospel " 
34.  "  as  is  right "  :  "  righteously  " 
XVL  12.  "God's  will"  (E.  I.)  :  "his  will" 

"  that  he  should  come  "  :  "  to  come  " 


2   CORINTniANS. 

III.  13.  "  Moses  put "  :  "  Moses,  w/to  put " 

IV.  8.  "  afflicted  "  :  "  pressed  " 

15.  "having  multiplied  may  through  the  many"  :  "being 
multiplied  through  the  many  may  " 
V.  21.  "  sin  for  us  "  :  "  sin  on  our  behalf" 
VII.     2.  Margin,  "  Gr.,  Contain  us  "  :  "  Make  room  for  us  " 

"  defrauded  "  :  "  took  advantage  of  " 
VIII.     3.  "  of  their  own  "  :  "  iliey  gave  of  their  own  " 

4.  "  tlkxy  offered  the  grace  "  :  **  for  the  grace  "  :  ad.  "  in  regard 

of  "etc. 
17.  "for  he  accepted"  :  "for  indeed  he  accepted" 
IX.  13.  "  for  the  subjection  of  your  profession  to  the  gospel "  :  "  for 
the  obedience  of  your  confession  unto  the  gospel " 
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X.    8.  Dele  ^^an  mUlwriiy''^  and  enclose  "which  .  .  .  down^' 
in(    ). 
9.  "  as  it  were  to  "  :  "  as  if  I  would  "  (A.  V.). 
10.  "forcible":  "strong" 

12.  "do  not  understand"  ;  "are  without  understanding" 
XI.    2.  "  hare  espoused  "  :  dele  "  have  " 

"may  present"  :  "might  present" 
6.  "  in  everything  we  have  made  manifest  the  gospd  among 
all  men  unto  you "  :  "  in  everything  we  have  made  it 
manifest  among  all  men  to  you-ward  " 
20.  **taketh  you"  :  pro.  "catcheth  you"  :  ad,  "taketh  you 

captive*^ 
23.  "  I  am  more  tJum  they  "  :  "  I  more  " 

"exceedingly  " :  pro. ** beyond  measure" :  ad. "above  measure" 
XIII.     8.  "mighty"  :  "powerful" 

4.  "  might "  (E.  I.) :  "  power  "  bin. 
1,  "  should  "  :  "  may  "  bis. 

Galatians. 

II.    6.  "  what  they  once  were"  (E.  I.)  :  "  whatsoever  they  were" 
(from  margin), 
"imparted  nothing  more"  :  "imparted  nothing" 

16.  "  works  of  law"  :  "  works  of  the  law "  6i«,  and  iii.  5. 
"  except  it  be  "  :  pro.  "  but "  :  ad.  "  save  " 

III.  11.  "  in  the  law  "  :  "  by  the  law  " ;  margin,  "  Gr.,  in" 

IV.  11.  "I  have  toiled  for  you"  :  "I  have  bestowed  labour  upon 

you"  (A.  v.). 

17.  "zealously  court  you"  (E.  I.) :  "zealously  seek  you" 

18.  "courted"  (E.  I.)  :  "sought";  (.)  after  "you"  instead 

of(,). 

19.  "my":  "My" 

V.    4.  "  put  away  "  :  "  severed  " 
"  fallen  "  :  "  fallen  away  " 

13.  "For  ye  were  called  .  .  .  brethren"  :  "For  ye, brethren, 

were  called  " 

Ephesians. 

II.     6.  "  raised  us  up  "  :  "  raised  us  up  with  him  " 
"  to  sit  together  "  :  "  to  sit  with  him  " 
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II.  15.  ^^even  the  enmitv,  in  his  flesh, having  abolished"  :  ^* having 
abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity  " 
16.  " slain  the  enmity  in  it "  :  " slain  the  enmity  thereby" 

III.  lY.  "ye  being  rooted"  :  "to  the  end  that  ye,"  etc. 

18.  "  that  ye  may  have  strength  "  :  pro.  "  may  be  fully  able  "  : 
ad.  "  may  be  strong  "   . 

21.  Insert  "Amen"  at  end  of  verse. 

IV.  21.  "byhim":"inhim" 

22.  "  decayeth  according  to  "  ;  "  waxeth  corrupt  after  " 

V.  19.  "speaking  to  yourselves"  :   "speaking  one  to  another"  ; 

and  Colos.  iii.  16. 
VI.  18.  "  take  up  unto  you  "  :  "  tnke  up  " 

24.  "in  incorruption "  :  pro.  "with  a  love  incorruptible"  :  ad." 
"in  uncorruptness " 

Philifpians. 

I.    8.  "compassions"  (E.I.)  :  pro.  "tenderness"  :  ad.  "tender 
mercies  " 
10.  "  giving  no  offence  "  :  "  void  of  offence  " 
IV.  "supposing"  :  "thinking" 

20.  "  ashamed  "  :  "  put  to  shame  " 
28.  "to  them"  :  "for  them" 

II.    8.  "  themselves  "  :  "  himself  " 
4.  "  on  his  own  "  :  "  to  his  own  " 
8.  "  unto  death  "  :  "  even  unto  " 
10.  "in  earth"  :  "on  earth" 
12.  ( ; )  after  "  trembling  "  instead  of  ( . ). 
22.  "unto"  :  "in  furtherance  of" 
IV.     7.  "  keep  your  hearts  "  :  "  guard  your  hearts  " 

8.  "make  account  of"  (E.  I.) :  "think  on"  (A.  V.). 
18.  "enableth  me"  :  pro.  "giveth  me  power"  :  ad.  "strength- 
enethme"  (A.  V.). 

21.  "chiefly"  :  "especially" 

Ck)L0SSIANS. 

I.    2.  "  holy  "  :  exchange  with  margin,  "  saints  " 
14.  "the  redemption"  :  "our  redemption" 
28.  "  be  not  moved  away  "  :  dele  "  be  " 
II.     1.  "with  how  great  striving  I  contend"  :  pro.  "how  great  a 
contest  I  have  "  •  ad.  "  how  greatly  I  strive  " 
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II.  10.  "fuiaUed"  :  *•  made  full" 

18.  *' taking  his  stand  upon"  :  "dwelling  in" 
23.  **  not  of  any  value  "  :  ^ but  are  not  of  any  value" 
IV.     2.  "instant"  :  pro.  "stedfast"  :  ad.  "stedfastly" 
8.  "  would  open  "  :  "  may  open  " 

" a  door  of  utterance "  :   "a  door  for  the  word "  ;  from 
margin. 

1  Thessalonians. 

IL     2.  "  with  much  contention "  :  "in  much  conflict " 
4.  "  put  in  trust "  :  "  intrusted  " 
1.  "babes"  :  "gentle" 

13.  "of  us"  :  "from  us" 

IV.     6.  "  forewarned  you  "  :  pro.  "  told  you  before  "  :  ad.  in  margin, 
"  told  you  plainly  " 

2  Thkssalonians. 

I.  11.  "  the  calling  "  :  "  your  calling  " 

II.    4.  "  an  object  of  worship  "  :  "  that  is  worshipped  ^  (A.  V.). 
6.  "to  the  intent "  :  " to  the  end " 

"  his  season  "  :  "  his  own  season  " 
8.  "appearing  of  his  presence"  (E.  I.)  :  "manifestation  of  his 
coming  " 
III.     9.  "  power  "  :  "  the  right " 

1  TiMornv. 

I.     6.  "Now'':"But" 

10.  "  whoremongers  "  :  "  fornicators  " 

12.  "to  minister"  (E.  I.)  :  "to  Am  service" 
III.     1.  "  a  good  report  of  "  :  "  good  testimony  from  " 
V.     6.  "liveth  in  pleasure"  :  "giveth  herself  to  pleasure*' 

11.  "come  to  wax"  :  pro.  "have  grown"  :  ad.  "have  waxed" 

14.  ^^ women"  :  "widows^*    Text  and  margin  exchanged. 
22.  "thine  own  self"  :  "thyself" 

25.  "be  otherwise"  :  "are  otherwise" 
VI.     2.  "  the  more "  :  " the  rather" 
8.  "other":  "a  different" 
10.  "  all  evil "  :  "  all  kinds  of  cvU  "  ;  so  E.  L 
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2  Timothy. 

I.  14.  "by":  "through" 

II.  14.  "testifying  unto"  :  "charging" 

18.  "who  concerning  the  truth"  :  "men  who"  etc. 

19.  "  iniquity  "  :  "  unrighteousness  " 
25.  "might":  "may" 

ni.    9.  "  Howbcit "  :  pio.  "  Yet "  :  ad.  "  But " 
IV.     1.  "  I  protest "  :  "  I  charge  thee  "  (A.  V.). 

8.  "having  itching  ears"  after  "but,"  instead  of  "teachers  " 

6.  In  margin,  "  poured  "  :  "  poured  out " 

16.  "supported  me"  :  pro.  "was  by  my  side"  :  ad.  "took  my 
part " 

Trrus. 

t 

I.     5.  "  are  wanting  '* :  "  were  wanting  " 

8.  "  a  lover  of  hospitality  "  :  "  given  to  hospitality  " 

12.  "  slow  bellies  "  :  "  idle  gluttons  " 

II.  1.  "  become  ":"  beifit " 

4.  dele  margin  "  discipline  " 

7.  "  a  pattern  "  :  "  an  ensample  " 

III.     1.  "principalities"  :  pro.  "governments"  :  ad.  "rulers" 

6.  "  the  laver "  (E.  I.) :  pro.  "  a  washing "  ;  ad. "  the  washing" 
"the  renewing"  :.pro.  "a  renewing"  :  ad.  "renewing" 

Philemon. 

2.  "  our  sister  "  :  "  the  sister."    Put  in  margin. 

Hebrews. 

I.     2.  "  by  whom  "  :  "  through  whom  " 

8.  "  a  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  "  :  "  the  sceptre,"  etc. 

II.  10.  "having  brought"  :  "in  bringing"    Text  in  margin. 
14.  "Forasmuch  then  as"  :  "Since  then" 

III.  2, 5, 6.  "his  house"  :  pro. "  His" :  margin  added,  "That  is,  God»3 

house  " 

3.  "  insomuch  "  :  pro.  "  by  as  much  "  :  ad.  "  by  so  much  " 
18.  "daily":  "daybvday" 

14.  dele  (    ). 

"  partakers  of  Christ "  :  add  in  margin,  "  Or,  with  Christ" 

IV.  2.  "  a  gospel "  :  "  good  tidings  " 

8.  "  would  he  not "  :  "  he  would  not " 
10.  "  himself  also  hath  "  :  "  bath  himself  also  " 
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IV.  12.  "of  joints  and  marrow"  :  "of  both  joints  and  marrow " 

14.  "  profession  "  :  "  confession  "  • 

15.  "but  that"  :  "but  one  that*' 

V.    9.  Arrangement  (that  of  A.  Y.)  changed. 
VI.  13.  "because":  "since" 

20.  "as  our  forerunner"  :  "as  a  forerunner" 
VII.  19.  "bringing  in"  :  "bringing  in  thereupon" 

VIII.    4.  "  have  been  a  priest "  :  "  be  a  priest " 

6.  "  serve  an  example  "  :  "  serve  that  which  is  a  copj  " 
6.  "  was  established "  :  pro.  "  hath  been  established "  :  ad. 
"  hath  been  enacted  " 
IX.     1.  "Even  the  first  covenant  then"  :  "Now  even  the  firet 
covenant " 
2.  ^^are'*  :  ''were'* 
4.  "M":"tfla«" 
9.  "  unto  the  time  "  :  "  for  the  time  " 

"  perfect  .  .  .  him  that  doeth  the  service "  :  "  make  the 
worshipper  perfect " 

10.  "  (which  rest  only  .on  meats  and  drinks  and  divers  wash- 

ings) "  :  "  bein^  only  (with  meats,  et<i.) " 

11.  In  margin,  "have  come"  :  "are  come" 

12.  "  gained  ":"  obtained  " 

22.  "  blood  is  "  :  "  blood  there  is  " 

24.  "  to  be  manifested  "  :  "  to  appear  "  (A.  V.). 
28.  "without  sin"  :  "apart  from  sin" 

X.  16.  Arrangement  changed  :  "  upon  their  mind  also  will  I  write  " 

25.  "manner"  :  "custom" 

34.  "  ye  have  yourselves  for  a  better  possession  "  (E.  I.)  :  "  ye 
yourselves  have  a  better  "  etc.    Exch.  marg.  and  text. 
XI.  17,  "and  he  that  had  received"  :  pro.  "yea,  he  that  had  ac- 
cepted "  :  ad.  "  yea,  he  that  had  gladly  received  " 
XII.  15.  "  many  be  defiled  "  :  "  the  many  "  etc. 

22.  "  innumerable  hosts  "  ;  add  in  marg.,  "  Gr.,  myriads  " 
XIII.  20.  "by  the  blood  "  :  "  with  the  blood" 

James. 

I.     2.  "among"  :  "into" 

21.  " supei-fiuity "  :  pro.  "excess"  :  ad.  "overflowing" 

23.  "  any  be  "  :  "  any  one  is  " 

II.    3.  "  in  honour  "  :  "  in  a  good  place  "  (A.  V.) :  pro.  for  marg. 
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.  II.    8.  "  jet  if  "  :  pro.  "  if  however  "  :  ad.  "  howbeit  if  " 
9.  "  work  sin  "  :  "  commit  sin  **  (A.  V.). 
13.  "glorieth  over"  :  "glorieth  against"  (A.  V.). 
22.  "  liis  faith  wrought "  :  dele  "  his  " 

III.  16.  "This  wisdom  is  not  one"  :  pro.  "This  is  not  a  wisdom 

that "  :  ad.  "  This  wisdom  is  not  a  toisdom  that " 
17.  "doubtfulness"  ;  pro.  " partiality "  (in  marg.)  :  ad.  "vari- 
ance " 

IV.  4.  " desireth  to  be  "  :  pro.  " chooseth  to  be "  :  ad.  "  would  be" 

6.  "  planted  "  :  "  made  to  dwell "  ;  both  in  text  and  margin. 

12.  "The  lawgiver  and  judge  is  one,  even  he"  :  "One  ofilt/  is 

the  lawgiver  and  judge,  he  " 
.  V.  13.  **  psalms  "  ;  pro. "  praises  "  :  ad.  "  praise  " 

1  Peter. 

I.  12.  "  reported  "  :  pro.  "  declared  "  :  ad.  "  announced  " 

13.  "entirely"  :  "perfectly" 

20.  "verily  was  foreknown"  :  "was  foreknown  indeed" 

22.  "  with  a  clean  heart"  :  "from  the  heart"    Exchange  marg. 

and  text. 

23.  "  born  again  "  :  "  begotten  again  " 

24.  "  For  "  put  at  end  of  line  preceding  :  «  all "  :  "  All " 
II.    2.  "  sincere  "  :  pro.  "  pure  "  :  ad.  "  which  is  without  guile  " 

12.  "  whereas  "  :  "  wherein  "  :  and  so  iii.  16. 
20.  "be  buffeted"  :  "are  buffeted" 

25.  "overseer"  :  "bishop"  (A.  V.). 
ni.     3.  "  that  outward  "  :  "  the  outward  " 

V.     2.  "feed"  :  "tend" 

3.  "  exercising  lordship  "  :  "  lording  it "  ;  from  margin. 

2  Peter. 

I.     1.  "Symcon  "  :  "Simon"    Exchange  margin  and  text 

8.  "  being  yours  and  abounding  unto  you  "  :  pro.  "  belonging 
unto  you  and  abounding  "  :  ad. "  are  yours  and  abound  " 
II.     1.  "were"  :  "arose" 

4.  "  into  dungeons  "  :  pro.  "  into  the  abyss"  :  ad.  "  to  hell " 

7.  "  oppressed  "  :  pra  "  wearied  out "  :  ad.  "  sore  distressed  " 
10.  "dignities  "  ;  add  marg.,  " 6r.,  glories"  ;  and  so  Jude  8. 
16.  "  Beor  "  ;  add  marg.  note  of  the  reading  Bosor. 
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III.  12.  "hastening** :  pro.  "eagerly  desiring** :  ad.  "earnestly  de- 
siring ** ;  margin,  "  Or,  hastening  '* 

1  John. 
II.     1.  "sin  not"  :  "may  not  sin'* 

8.  "  perceive  we  ** :  "  know  we  '* ;  and  so  vs.  6,  18,  etc. 
y.  16.  "sin  a  sin'* :  "sinning  a  sin*' 

"of"  :  "concerning" 

2  John. 

9.  goeth  "before**  :  pro.  "forward** :  ad.  "onward** 

8  John. 

8.  "  I  rejoice  greatly,  when  brethren  come  and  bear  witness  ** : 
"  I  rejoiced  greatly,  when  brethren  came  and  bare  wit- 
ness ** 

8.  "  support **  :  pro.  " sustain *'  :  ad.  "  welcome** 


JCDE. 

4.  "  sentence  "  :  pro.  "  judgement  ** :  ad.  "  condemnation  '* 

7.  "  as  an  example  of  eternal  fire,  suffering  punishment  ** :  "  as 

an  example,  suffering  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire** 
Text  and  margin  exchanged. 

8.  "  dreamers  also  "  :  pro.  "  also,  dreaming  ** :  ad.  "  also  in  their 

dreamings  " 
12.  "shepherds  to  themselves** :  "shepherds  that  feed  them- 
selves ** 

Revelation. 

I.     2.  "  of  the  witness  "  :  "  of  the  testimony  ** ;  and  ver.  9,  vi.  9. 
16.  "  went "  :  pro.  "  went  forth  ** :  ad.  "  proceeded  ** 
19.  "after  them** :  "hereafter"  ;  and  so  iv.  1. 

II.  19.  "faith  and  love'* :  "love  and  faith** 

III.  2.  "  perfect  **  :  pro.  "  perfected  **  :  ad.  "  fulfilled  ** 

IV.  1.  "open"  :  "opened" 

V.     1.  "  sitteth  ** :  "  sat  ** ;  and  v.  7. 

9.  "out  of  every  tribe"  :  "m«i  of  every  tribe'* 
VI.    8.  "  sat  thereon  *' :  "  sat  upon  him  '* 

9.  "  beneath  the  altar  "  :  "  underneath  the  altar  ** 
VII.  12.  "all  blessing"  :  pro.  "the  blessing**  from  margin  :  ad. 
blessing  '* 
"  unto  our  God  ** :  "  6c  unto  our  God  ** 
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YII.  15.  "  tabernacle  among  them  "  :  *'  spread  his  tabernacle  over 

them  '* ;  from  margin. 
IX.     6.  "  mankind  shall  seek  "  :  "  men  shall  seek  " 
XI.    4.  **  which  are  before  the  Lord  of  the  earthy  and  there  stand  " : 

**  which  stand  (standing)  before  the  Lord  of  the  earth  " 


II.    SUGGESTIONS   OF   THE   AMERICAN   COMMITTEE   PUT 

IN   MARGIN. 

Matthew. 

I.  '  1.  "  The  book  of  generation  "  :  "  The  genealogy  " 
11,  12, 17.  "  carrying  away  "  :  .**  removal " 

V,  86.  "  by  "  Jerusalem  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  toward  " 
VL  19.  "  break  through  "  :  Gr.,  "  dig  through  "  ;  and  xxiv.  43. 
Vm.     8.  "say  in  a  word  "  (E.  L) :  Gr.,  *»with  a  word  " 
20.  "  nests  "  :  Gr.,  "  lodging  places  " 
IX.     6,  8.  •*  power  "  :  "  authority  " 

X.  21.  "cause  them  to  be  put  to  death"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  put 
them  to  death  "  ;  and  so  Luke  xxi.  16 ;  Mark  xiii.  12. 
XI.  17.  did  not  "mourn"  :  Gr.,  "beat  the  breast" 
Xn.  32.  "  world  "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  age  "  ;  so  elsewhere. 
XIV.  19.  " sit  down"  :  Gr.,  " recline"  ;  and  so  elsewhere. 

This  explanation  becomes  important  in  such  passages  as 
,   Luke  vii.  38  and  John  xiii.  23. 
XVII.    4.  "  tabernacles  " :  add  marg. "  Or,  booths  " ;  and  Mark  ix.  6. 
XXIIL  23.  "  anise  "  :  add  marg. "  Or,  dill " 
XXVI.  41.  add  margin,  "Watch  ye,  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not"  ; 

and  so  Mark  xiv.  88. 
XXVIL  28.  "stripped"  :  Some  ancient  authorities  read  "clothed" 

Mark. 
XIV.  68.  "  porch  "  :  Gr.,  "  forecourt " 

Luke. 

II.  1 9,  61.  "  sayings  "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  things  " 

49.  restore  in  marg.  "about  my  Father's  business" 
VI.  86.  (A.  V.)  "  hoping  for  nothing  again  "  (E.  L)  :  "  never  de- 
spairing "  ;  add  margin,  as  a  various  reading,  "  de- 
spairing of  no  man  " 
XV.  16.  "husks":  Gr.,  "pods  of  the  carob  tree" 
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XVII.  18.  "stranger"  :  "alien" 

XX.  16.  "  God  forbid "  :  Gr.,  "  Be  it  not  so*' 

John. 

11.  19,  20,  21.  "temple"  :  add  marg.  " Or, sanctuary "  ;  and  so 
in  other  places  where  vaos  occurs. 
VII.  20,  21.  "  marvel.     For  this  cause  hath  Moses  given  "  :  "  mar- 
vel because  of  this.     Moses  hath  given  " 
VIII.  68.  "  Abraham  was "  :  "  was  bom "  :  ad.  marg.  "  Gr.,  was 
bom  " 
XI.  38.  "against  it"  :  add  marg.  "Or, upon  it" 

46.  "that  which"  :    Many  ancient  authorities  read  "the 
things  which  " 
XII.  27.  "hour"  :  add  marg.  " Or,  hour ?" 
XVIII.  12.  "chief  captain"  :  add  marg.  "Or, military  tribune  ;  Gr., 
chiliarch  "  ;  and  so  elsewhere. 
XIX.  28.  "coat"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  tunic" 
XX.  1 7.  "  Touch  me  not "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  Take  not  hold  on  me  " 

Acts. 

II.  23.  "  lawless  men  "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  men  without  the  law  " 
III.  13.  "Servant"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  Child,"  etc. 

22.  "  like  unto  me  "  :  "as  he  raised  up  me  "  :  text  in  marg. 
V.     6.  "  young  ":"  younger  " 
VI.     2.  "  fit "  :  "  pleasing  "  :  marg.  "  Gr.,  pleasing  " 
VII.  35.  "deliverer":  "redeemer"  :  marg.  "Gr.,  redeemer" 
XIV.  16.  "passions  "  :  "nature"  ;  and  so  James  v.  17. 
XVII.  31.  "the  man":  "a  man" 

XVIII.  4.  "  persuaded  "  :  pro.  "  exhorted  "  :  with  marg.  "  Or,  strove 

to  persuade  "  :  ad.  marg.  "  Gr.,  sought  to  persuade  " 
XXI.  16.  "put  up  our  baggage"  :  "made  ready" etc. 
XXIV.  17.  "many"  :  "some" 

18.  "amidst  which"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  in  presenting  which" 
26.  "  temperance "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  self-control "  ;  and  so 
Gal.  v.  23 ;  2  Pet.  i.  6. 

Romans. 

I.  20.  "  that  they  may  be"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  so  that  they  are" 
II.  13.  "  just "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  righteous  " 

"justified"  :  add  marg.  "  Or, accounted  righteous 


it 
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1  Corinthians. 

IX.  26.  "  fight » :  Gr.,  "  box  " 
XV.     2.  "  in  vain  "  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  without  cause  " 

2  Corinthians. 

V.  17.  "/w  M  a  new  creature"  :  add  marg.  "Or,  tJiere  is  a  new 
creation  " 
XII.     1.  Some  ancient  authorities  read,  "  Now  to  glory  is  not  expe- 
dient, but  I  will  come" 

Galatians. 
I.  18.  "visit"  :  "become  acquainted  with" 

Ephesians. 

I.    4, 5.  add  marg.  "  Or,  him  :  having  in  love  foreordained  us  ** 
10.  "  in  the  heavens  "  :  Gr.,  "  upon  "  etc, 

Philippians. 

II.  15.  "lights":  Gr.,  "  luminaries  " 
IV.  20.  "  for  ever  and  ever"  :  Gr., "  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages  " 

1  Thessalonians. 
IV.  14.  add.  marg.  "  Or,  will  God  through  Jesus  " 

1  Timothy. 
III.  16.  "he  who"  :  Some  ancient  authorities  read  "which" 

Philemon. 

4.  "  thy  love,  and  of  the  faith  "  :  "  thy  love  and  faith  " 

Hebrews. 

II.     7,  9.  add  marg.  "  Or,  for  a  little  while  lower  " 

18.  Or,  "  For  having  been  himself  tempted  in  that  wherein  he 
hath  suffered  " 
V.  11.  "of  whom "  :  add  marg.  " Or, of  which " 
VI.  11.  "fulness"  :  "full  assurance"  ;  and  so  x.  22. 
IX.  15,  1*7.  The  Greek  word  here  used  signifies  both  covenant  and 
testament. 
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IX.  26.  "bj  the  sacrifice  of  himself  V  :  "by  his  sacrifice" 
X.  11.  "priest"  :  Some  ancient  authorities  read,  "high  priest" 
12.  Or,  "  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  " 

88.  "  my  righteous  one  "  :  Some  ancient  authorities  read,  **  the 
righteous  one  " 
XIII.     1.  "  life  "  :  Gr.,  "  manner  of  life  " 

James. 

I.  18.  "of  God"  ;  "from  God"  :  ad.  marg.  "Gr.,from" 
II.    4.  "  are  ye  not  divided  in  your  own  mind  "  :  "  do  ye  not  make 

distinctions  among  yourselves  " 
III.  16.  add  to  margin,  "Or,  animal"  ;  and  Jude  19. 
V.     7.  "  it  receive  "  ;  add  marg.  "  Or,  he  receive  " 

1  Peter. 
I.  28.  Or,  "  God  who  liveth  " 

II.  24.  "bare  our  sins  .  .  .  upon  the  tree**  :  "carried  up  our 
sins  .  .  .  upon  (to)  the  tree  ** 

2  Peter. 

I.    4.  "  the  divine  nature  "  ;  "  a  divine  nature  ** 

17.  "  excellent  glory  **  :  "  majestic  glory  ** 
II.  20.  Manv  ancient  authorities  read,  "  our  Lord  '* 

1  John. 
IIL     2.  Or,  "  it  shall  be  manifested  '* 

2  John. 

8.  Many  ancient  authorities  read,  "ye  have  wrought*' 

Jude. 

4.  add  marg.  "  Or,  the  only  Master,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ** 
22.  "  who  are  in  doubt"  :  "  while  they  dispute  toith  you" 

Revelation. 

VI.     1.  Some  ancient  authorities  read,  "  Come  and  see.**    So  ver. 
3,  5,  7. 
8.  "  death  *'  :  add  marg.  "  Or,  pestilence  " 
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ADOPTION   OF  THE  EEVISION  BY  THE 

BAPTISTS. 

A  FEW  dajs  after  this  book  was  completed  an  important  event  took 
place — the  first  formal  act  of  adoption  of  the  Revised  Version  by  au 
ecclesiastical  body. 

The  American  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  denomination  in  the 
United  States  next  to  the  Methodists,  and  tlie  pioneers  in  the  Bible 
Revision  work,  who  spent  much  money  and  labor  on  a  revision  of 
their  own  for  more  than  thirty  years,  held  a  Bible  Convention  in 
Saratoga  in  May,  1883 — the  most  widely  representative  Baptist  Conven- 
tion ever  held ;  and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  came 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  to  adopt  and  circulate  through  their 
Publication  and  Missionary  Societies  the  Anglo- Amei^ can  Revision^ 
with  the  Amencan  changes  incorporated  in  the  text,  together  with  the 
Authorized  Version  and  that  of  the  Baptist  ^*  American  Bible  Union  ^' 
(Dr.  Conant's),  according  to  the  desire  of  the  purchasers  and  donors. 
The  scene  of  rejoicing  over  this  unexpected  result  of  a  long  and  ex- 
cited contest  was  remarkable ;  and  the  assembly  which  crowded  the 
church  sang  *^  Blessed  the  tie  that  binds,^'  and  *^  Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,''  with  an  enthusiasm  rarely  witnessed. 

The  action  was  undoubtedly  the  wisest  that  could  be  taken  by  that 
body.  Let  the  three  versions  be  used  together  in  friendly  rivalry  and 
co-operation,  until  the  best  will  supersede  the  others,  or  a  still  more 
perfect  one  will  take  the  place  of  all.  A  liberal  gentleman  has  already 
donated  to  the  Baptist  Board  of  Publication  electrotype  plates  of  an 
Americanized  edition  of  the  Revised  New  Testament  of  1881,  and 
much  money  has  been  contributed  towards  its  gratuitous  circulation. 
It  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  pulpits.  The  Baptists  have  broken 
the  ice  and  showed  the  way  to  other  denominations. 

The  following  is  the  adopting  act,  as  furnished  to  me  on  the  spot 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan : 
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"  At  a  meeting  of  The  Baptist  Bible  ConTentton,  held  in  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  May  22,  23, 1883,  at  which  there  were  present  and  voting  four 
hundred  and  thirty-six  delegates,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously : 

^^Keaolved  (4th),  That,  while  in  the  judgment  of  the  Conrention 
the  work  of  revision  is  not  yet  complet^,  whatever  organization  or 
organizations  shall.be  designated  as  the  most  desirable  for  the  prose- 
cution of  Home  Bible  work  among  American  Baptists  should  now 
circulate  the  commonly  received  version.  The  New  Hevised  Vei'giony 
with  tfie  corrediotu  of  t/ie  American  Jievigera  incorporated  in  the  texty 
and  the  translation  of  **  The  American  Bible  Union,"  according  to  de- 
mand; and  that  all  moneys  specially  designated  for  circulation  of 
either  of  these  versions  should  be  faithfully  appropriated  in  keeping 
with  the  wish  of  the  donor.* 

"Attest:  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Secretary.'* 
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Apostolic  Greek,  25  sqq. 
Archaisms,  342  sq.,  456  sqq. 
Armenian  Version,  163. 
Augustin,  St.,  144,  146. 
Authorized  Version,  299, 303 ;  ori- 

gin,  312;    instructions  to  the 

translators,  317 ;  reception,  325 ; 

merits,  337 ;  English  style,  345 ; 

defects,  347. 

B. 

Bagster*s  Ilcxapla,  299. 

Bancroft,  Bishop,  813  sq.,  317, 319. 

Barker,  printer  of  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, 319,  329. 

Bashmuric  Version,  1 59. 

Beckett,  Sir  Edmund,  378,  474. 

Bengel,  246  sq.,  263. 

Bensly,  Robert  L.,  572. 

Bentley,  Richard,  244  sqq. 

Beza,  237  sqq. 

Bezse,  Codex  (D),  122  sq. 

Bible  and  Christianity,  305. 

Bibliographical  Works  on  the 
English  Bible,  300. 

Bickersteth,  Dr.  E.  11.,  883,  573. 

Birch,  252. 

Birrell,  Prof.,  572. 
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Blackie^on  the  Greek  ai*ticle,  470, 

472. 
Blakesley,  Dean,  573. 
Blayney's  Revision,  326. 
British    Committee,  organization 

and  rules  of,  882  sqq. ;  work 

of,387,8qq.  ... 

Broughton,  Hugh,  291  fiq.,  326. 
Brown,  Dr.  David,  384,  674. 
Browne,  Bishop,  383,  671. 
Bruder*s  Concordance,  3. 
Burgon,  Dean,  84,  108,  119  sq., 

191,  293  sq.,  378,  426,  491. 
Burr,  Dr.,  676. 
Buttmanu,  Alexander,  2. 

C. 

Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible,  304. 

Canterbury  Convocation,  action 
of,  380  sqq. 

Chambers,  Dr.,  575. 

Chance,  Frank,  672. 

Chase,  Prof.,  676. 

Chenery,  Thomas,  384,  572. 

Cheyne,  Thomas  Kelly,  572. 

Christ  and  the  Greek  Language, 
12  sqq. 

Christian  Element  in  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  39  sqq. 

Christian  Opinion  and  Revision- 
ist, 379. 

Ohrysostom,  165, 168. 

Codex  Alexandrinus  (A),  111; 
Bezae  (D),  122;  Claroraonta- 
nus  (Da),  124;  Ephraemi  (C), 
120;  Slnaiticus  (&c),  103;  Vati- 
canus  (B),  113.  See  Manuscripts. 

Coins,  rendering  of,  487  sqq. 

Colinffius,  236. 

Complutensian  Polyglot,  232  sqq. 

Conant,  Dr.,  299,  675. 

Conant,  Mrs.  H.  C,  299  sqq. 

Concordances  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion, 373  sqq. 

Condit,  300. 

Convocation  of  Canterbury,  action 
-on  Revision,  380  sqq. 


Cook,  Canon,  191,  865,  378,  384, 

419,  426  sqq.,  491. 
Coverdale,  308,  338, 339. 
Cremer's  Lexicon,  2. 
Critical  Rules,  202  sqq. 
Crooks,  Dr.,  676. 
Crosby,  Dr.,  343,  576.    . 
Curetonian  Syriac,  156. 
Cursive  Manuscripts,  133  sqq. 

D. 
Davies,  Benjamin,  366,  384,  572. 
Davidson,  Andrew  Bruce,  672. 
Davidson,  Randall  T.,  332. 
Davidson,  Samuel,  83,  366,  384. 
Day,  Dr.,  393,  676. 
Delitzscb,  4, 13. 
De  Witt,  Dr.,  575. 
Diodati,  3. 

Douglas,  Principal,  572. 
Doxology  of  the  Lord's   Pravcr, 

186.  ... 

Driver,  Samuel  R,  672. 
Dwight,  Dr.  Timothy,  483, 576. 

E. 

Eadie,  Dr.,  300,  324, 326,  329, 346, 
384,  574. 

Egyptian  Versions,  1 57  sqq. 

Ellicott,  Bishop,  85,  297,  374,  376, 
383, 392,  673. 

Elzevir,  240  sq. 

English  Bible,  literature  on  the 
history  of  the,  299. 

English  Style  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  345  sqq. ;  of  the  Re- 
vised Version,  465  sqq. 

Ephnemi,  Codex,  120  sq. 

Erasmus,  229  sqq. 

Eusebius,  165,  168. 

Evidential  Value  of  the  Language 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  80. 

Ewald,  297,  312. 

F. 
Faber,  F.  William,  on  the  Author- 
ized Version,  346. 
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Fairbairn,  Dr.,  384^  572. 

Farrar,  Canon,  66,  85. 

Field,  Dr.,  376,  384,  572. 

Five  Anglican  Clerg}*uien,  307. 

Foreign  Words  in  New  Testament, 

number  and  value  of,  38  sq. 
Forshall,  302. 
Frv,  301,  302,  303. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  3 15, 3 10,  328,  330. 

G. 

Gardiner,  F.,  84. 

Gebhardt,  Oscar  von,  1,  84,  2  15. 

Geden,  Prof.,  572. 

Gell,  Robert,  827. 

Genealogical  Method,  208  sqq. 

Geneva  Bible,  328, 332. 

Ginsburg,  Dr.,'  384,  572. 

"God"  manifested  in  the  flesh, 

199. 
Godet,  Dr.,  68. 
Goethe,  45,  312. 
Gospel,  meaning  of,  40. 
Gotch,  Dr.,  366, 384,  572. 
Gothic  Version,  160  sqq. 
Greek    and    English    compared, 

17  sqq. 
Greek    Fathers,   quotations     of, 

167  sqq. 
Greek  Language,  spread  of,  4  sqq. 
Greek  Testament,  style  of,  43  sqq. ; 

evidential  value  of,  80  sqq. 
Greek  Text  of  the  Revised  Vcr- 
.  sion,  420  sqq 

Green,  Dr.WiUiam  Henrv,480, 575. 
Green,  Samuel  G.,  2,  393. 
Green,  Thomas  Sheldon,  2,  84. 
Gregory,  Dr.  C.  R.,  44,  82,  260. 
Griesbach,  82,  250  sqq. 
Grimm,  C.  L.  W.,  2. 
Grimm,  Jacob,  18. 
Guillemard,  4. 

II. 

Hackett,  Dr.,  576. 

Hadlev,Prof.,4,676. 

Hall,  Dr.  I.  H.,  137  sqq.,  497-524. 


Ilallam,  on  the  Authorized  Vcr- 

sion,  345. 
Hammond,  84. 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  312 

sqq. 
Hare,  Dr.,  676. 
Harrison,  Archdeacon,  571. 
Hebraisms  in  the  New  Testament, 

27  sqq. 
Hellenistic  Dialect,  22  sq. 
Hervey,  Bishop,  383, 571. 
Hitchcock,  Dr.,  Editor  of  Revised 

Version,  372. 
Hobart,  on  the  Medical  Langungc 

of  Luke,  54. 
Hodge,  Dr.  Charles,  576. 
Holtzmann,  44. 
Hort,    120,    123,    186,    194,    268, 

280,  384,  574,     See   Westcott 

and  Hort. 
Hudson's  Confcordance,  3. 
Hug,  3, 11,  251, 258. 
Humphry,  377, 384,  491,  574. 


Itala,  144  sqq. 


I. 


J. 


James,  King,  312  sqq.. 

James's  Version.    See  Authorized 

Version. 
Jebb,  Canon,  672. 
Jerome,  1, 148  sq.,  170  nnd  pnssim. 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  388  sq. 
Jerusalem  Syriac,  157. 
Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex  Judaeorum, 

4  sqq.  • 
Jews  and  the  Greek  Language, 

8  sqq. 
John,  style  of,  66  sqq. 
Josephus,  11. 

K. 
Kay,  Dr.,  673. 
Keim,  67. 

Kendrick,  Dr.,  677. 
Kennedy,  Dr.,  376, 384, 674. 
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Krautb,  Dr.,  675. 
Kuenen,  83. 
Kuflter,  244. 

L. 

Lachmann,  1, 82, 264  sqq. 

Lange's  Commentary,  365  (note). 

Latin  Fathers,  quotations  of,  169 
sq. 

Latinisms,  86  sqq. 

Latin  Versions,  144  sqq. 

Law  and  the  law,  472. 

Leary,  378. 

Leathes,  384,  672. 

Lee,  Archdeacon,  384,  674. 

Lee,  Bishop,376, 479,677,579-606. 

Leo  Judae,  323. 

Lewis,  Dr.  Tayler,  676. 

Lightfoot,  Bishop,  331,  375,  384, 
487,  573. 

Lightfoot,  John,  326. 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of.  See  Words- 
worth. 

Loftie,  301. 

London  Times,  367. 

Luke,  style  of,  54  sqq. 

Lumby,  Dr.,  672, 

Lilnemann,  I. 

Luther,  323. 

M. 

3facedonian  Dialect,  19  sqq. 

McClellan,John  Brown,  366. 

McGill,  Prof.,  672. 

3Iadden,  302. 

Makn,  S.  C,  379. 

Manuscripts,  Uncial,  82  sqq. ; 
specimens  of,  91  sq.;  descrip- 
tion of,  93  sqq.;  Cursive,  133 
sqq. 

Marie,  style  of,  61  sqq.;  last 
verses  of,  189  sq. 

Marsh,  Dr.  G.  P.,  845. 

Martin,  Gregory,  326. 

Matthsci,  252. 

31atthcw,  style  of,  40  sqq. 

Mattlicw's  Bible,  303. 


McGill,  384,  672. 

Mead,  Dr.,  480,  676. 

Medical  Vocabulary  of  Luke,  64. 

Memphitic  Version,  168. 

Merivale,  Dean,  573. 

Merrill,  84. 

Middleton,  on  the  Greek  article, 

472. 
Mill,  244. 

Milligan,  376,  384,  674. 
Mitchell,  84. 

Moberly,  Bishop,  383,  673. 
Moldenhawer,  252. 
Mombert,  Dr.,  300. 
Montfortianus,  Codex,  136. 
Moon,  G.  Washington,  378. 
Moulton,  Dr.  W.  F.,  1,  300,  339, 

384,  470,  574. 

N. 
Nautical  Vocabulary  of  Luke,  60 

sq. 
Xeutral  Text,  276  sqq. 
Newman,  Cardinal,  384. 
Newth,  Dr.,  376,  384,  674. 
Nicholson,  Edward  Byron,  376. 
Nicolson,  W.  Millar,  375. 
Norton,  Andrews,  366. 
Noyes,  G.  R.,  866. 

0. 

O'Callaghan,  301,  329  (note). 

01iivant,383,  571. 

Origen,  164,  165, 168  and  passim. 

Osborne,  377. 

Osgood,  Dr.,  576. 

Overall,  320. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
Editions  of  Revised  New  Testa- 
ment, 371. 

P. 
Packard,  Dr.,  576. 
Palmer,  Archdeacon,  85,  285,  297, 

376,  574. 
Papias,  51. 
Patristic  Quotations,  164  sqq. 
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Paul,  style  of,  62  sqcj. 

Peculiarities  of  style  of  New  Tes- 
tament writero,  43  sqq. 

Penny,  487  sqq. 

Peshito  Version,  152  sqq. 

Perowne,  884,  571. 

Pfannkuche,  3. 

Philoxenian  or  Harclean  Version, 
154. 

Pluraptre,384,  571. 

Porter,  J.  Scott,  83. 

Pressens6, 66. 

Public  Opinion,  379. 

Pusey,  384. 

Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
•ment,  history  of,  225  sqq. 

R. 

Renan,  on  Luke,  54 ;  on  Paul,  66. 

Reuss,  4, 84. 

Revision,  preparations  for,  364; 
books  on,  374;  publication, 
403;  criticised,  411  sqq. 

Reynolds,  Dr.,  313  sqq.,  320. 

Riddle,  Dr.,  365,  577. 

Roberts,  Alexander,  4,  375,  384, 
574. 

Robertson,  F.  W.,  311. 

Robinson,  Edward,  2. 

Ronsch,  144. 

Rose,  Archdeacon,  571. 

Rossanensis  Codex,  131  sq. 

Rossi,  G.  Bern,  de,  3. 

Rules,  critical,  202  sqq. ;  of  Au- 
thorized Version,  317;  of  Re- 
vised Version,  882,  383. 

S. 

Saint,  in  the  titles,  484. 
Samson,  379. 
Sanday,  86. 
Saravia,  820. 
Sayce,  Prof.,  572. 
SchaflP,  Dr.,  375,  393,  577. 
Schirlitz,  2. 
Scholz,  82,  263  sq. 
Scott,  Dean,  384,  573. 


Scrivener,  Dr.,  83,  96,  104,  120, 

192,  282    sqq.,  304,  321,  324, 

825,  384,  390,  419,  423,  574. 
Scrivener  and  Palmer,  282  sqq. 
Selden,  John,  on  the  Authorized 

Verswn,  322. 
Selwyn,  W.,  369,  572. 
Semler,  249. 
Sel borne.  Lord,   337 ;    letter   on 

Authorized  Version,  336. 
Septuagint,  23  sqq. 
Shea,  301. 

Short,  Dr.,  376,  397,  576. 
Sinaitic  MS.,  103  sqq.,  425   sqq. 

See  Tischeudorf. 
Smith,  Dr.  Henry  Boynton,  577. 
Smith,  George  Vance,  Prof.,  674. 
Smith,  Miles,   Bishop,  821,  823, 

369. 
Smith,  Robert  Payne,  Dean,  384, 

571. 
Smith,  W.  Robertson,  Prof.,  573. 
Stanley,  Dean,  383,  389,  573. 
Stephanus  (Stephens),  236  sq. 
Stoughton,  John,  300,  347. 
Stowe,  Dr.,  576. 
Strong,  Dr.,  576. 
Stunica,  233. 

Syriac  Versions,  152  sqq. 
Syrian  and  Antiochian  Text,  271 

sqq. 

T. 

Taverner's  Bible,  303. 

Text,  sources  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 85  sqq. ;  of  the  Revision, 
420  sqq. 

Textual  Criticism,  171  sqq. 

Textus  Receptus,  205  sq.,  228  sqq. 

Thayer,  Dr.,  1,  2,  576. 

Thebaic  Version,  159. 

Thirl  wall,  Bishop,  382,  571. 

Thoms,  Concordance  of  the  Re- 
vised Version,  373  sq. 

Thorpe,  801. 

Tischendorf,  1,  82,  84,  103  sqq., 
108  sqq.,  257  sqq.,  265. 
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Tregelles,  1,  82,  88,  122,  266,262 

sqq.,  266,  674. 
Trench,  Archbishop,  39,  42,  327, 

346,  374  sq.,  673. 
Troutbeck,  Canon,  674. 
Tyler,  W.  S.,  470,  472,  492. 
Tyudale,  290,  302,  338. 

U. 

Ulphilas,  160. 

Uncial  MSS.,  98  sqq.;  list  of, 
139  sq. ;  primar}',  1U2 ;  second- 
ary, 124. 

University  Presses,  agreement 
with,  398. 

V. 

Van  Dyck,  Dr.,  676. 

Variations,  Classes  of,  1 83  sciq. ; 
origin  of,  173  sqq. ;  in  the  K.  V., 
473  sqq. 

Vatican  MS.,  113  sqq.,  426  sqq. 

Vaughan,  Dr.,  376,  384,  674. 

Veicellone,  117,  151. 

Versions,  value  of,  142  sqq.; 
^thiopic,  169  sqq. ;  Armenian, 
163;  Gothic,  160  sqq.;  Latin, 
144  sqq.;  Old  Egyptian  or 
Coptic,  1 67  sqq. ;  Sy riac,  1 52  sqq. 

Vulgate,  Latin,  148  sqq. 

W. 

Walton's  Polyglot,  241  sqq. 
Warfield,  Benjamin   B.,  85,  208 

sqq.,  280. 
Warren,  Dr.  W.  F.,  677. 
Washburn,  Dr.,  677. 


Wayland,  311. 

Weir,  Prof.,  678. 

Weiss,  Bernhard,  on  the  style  of 
John,  68. 

Wendell,  Kufus,  372. 

Wetstein,  82,  247  sqq. 

Westcott,  4,  44,  71,  84,  291,  384, 
674.     See  Westcott  and  llort. 

Westcott  and  Ilort,  1,  83,  118,  268 
sqq.,  279  sq. 

Western  Text,  274  sqq. 

Wiclif,  289. 

Wigram,  3. 

Wilberforce,  Bishop,  38 1 ,  386, 394, 
673. 

Winer's  Grammar,  1,  470,  and 
pcusim. 

Witnesses,  Three  Heavenly,  pas- 
sage on  the,  136  sqq.,  192. 

Woolsey,  Dr.,  393,  478,  676. 

Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
310,334,476,476,671. 

Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, 384,  678.    ' 

Wright,  William,  Prof.,  673. 

Wright,  W.  Aldis,  384,  573. 

Woman  Taken  in  Adulterv,  scc^ 
tion  of,  188  sq. 

Xl      . 

Ximcncs,  Cardinal,  232. 

Y. 

Young,  Robert,  378. 

■  z.     ■    . 

Zezschwitz,  G.  von,  4. 


SCRIFl^URE  PASSAGES  EXPLAINED. 


Paob 

Paob 

P.VGK 

att 

.  i.  18, 

434 

Matt 

.  viii.  20, 

471 

Mark  xv.  34, 

14 

(( 

i.  20, 

435 

(i 

ix.  17, 

241 

it 

xvi.  9-20, 

(i 

i.  22, 

367,  435 

it 

X.  4, 

432 

189  sq 

,431 

(i 

i.  28, 

435 

it 

xi.  28, 

442 

(t 

i.25, 

428 

it 

xiii.  87-39, 

.468 

Luke 

)  i.  6,  59, 

356 

t( 

ii.2, 

355 

,435 

it 

xiv.  8, 

442 

it 

i.  28,    . 

430 

(1 

11.4, 

351 

it 

XV.  24, 

355 

it 

ii.2. 

444 

u 

ii.  5, 17,23, 

367 

i( 

XV.  27, 

442 

it 

ii.  14,     195  sq., 

t( 

ii.6, 

435 

u 

xvi.  13, 

442 

357,  432 

i( 

ii.  11, 

435 

it 

xvi.  15, 

342 

it 

ii.  49, 

444 

u 

ii.  16, 

I'?, 

430 

it 

xvi.  26, 

442 

it 

iii.  23, 

444 

ti 

ii.  18, 

428 

u 

xix.  17, 

431 

it 

vii.  2, 

444 

(( 

111.  3, 

357,  436 

it 

XX.  16, 

428 

it 

vii.  5, 

856 

(( 

111.  4, 

436 

(( 

x.\i.41,   47,443 

it 

viii.  23, 

356 

ti 

111.  6, 

436 

ti 

xxii.  1-14, 

363 

it 

xiv.  34, 

342 

tl 

111.  7, 

436 

tt 

xxii.  37, 

..  49 

tt 

xvi.  8, 

357 

i( 

in.  11, 

436 

»i 

xxiii.  24, 

443 

it 

xviii.  3,  13, 

356 

(( 

iii.  12, 

437 

tt 

XXV.  8,    355 

,443 

tt 

XX.  16, 

342 

i( 

iii.  13, 

437 

tt 

XXV.46,  361 

,443 

it 

xxii.  59, 

13 

tt 

iii.  15, 

437 

tt 

xxvi.  28, 

443 

it 

xxiii.  6, 

13 

it 

iii.  17, 

437 

ft 

xxvi.  73, 

13 

it 

xxiii.  15, 

444 

t( 

iv.  14, 

357 

ii 

xxvii.  3, 

364 

it 

xxiii.  38, 

428 

t( 

iv.  21, ! 

22, 

437 

u 

xxvii.  46, 

14 

it 

XXIII.  42, 

357 

It 

V.  10, 

855 

it 

XX viii.  IV), 

357, 

(t 

V.  18, 

342 

432 

John 

i.  16, 

356 

ft 

V.  15, 

437 

it 

i.l8,     193 

sqq., 

tt 

V.  21, 

438 

Mark 

.  i.  2,       202 

432 

482 

tt 

V.  35, 

467 

ti 

iii.  17, 

13 

it 

iii.  S3,  34, 

856 

it 

V.44, 

428 

it 

iii.  18, 

431 

it 

iv.  9, 

18 

tt 

vi.  2,  6, 

438 

it 

iii.  29, 

432 

it 

V.  8,4,   187  sq., 

ii 

vi.  9-13, 

438 

it 

V.41, 

14 

480 

it 

vi.  12, 

473 

it 

vii.  34, 

14 

it 

V.  35, 

444 

tt 

vi.l3,184sq 

.,464 

it 

viii.  27,  29, 

342 

it 

V.  89, 

444 

tt 

vi.  25, 

442 

it 

ix.  50, 

342 

it 

vi.  17, 

356 

tt 

vi.  26, 

474 

u 

X.  61, 

13 

it 

vi.  57, 

857 

tt 

vii.  6, 

471 

it 

xiv.  70, 

.  13 

it 

vi.  65, 

356 
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SCBIPTCBE   PA6SAOES   EXPLAINED. 


Pagi 

Paox 

Pack 

John 

vii.  49, 

342 

Roin. 

vi.  2,  15,    342 

Col. 

i.6. 

433 

i( 

vii.  52, 

13 

tt 

vi.  11,       367 

tl 

ii.  20, 

355 

u 

vii.  53-viii. 

11, 

tt 

vi.  17,       461 

ii 

iii.  1,  3, 

365 

188  sq. 

,431 

tt 

vii.  6,        366 

tt 

viii.  62, 

356 

tt 

vii.  7, 13,  342 

1  Thess 

1.  iv.  1, 

433 

u 

viii.  58, 

445 

tt 

viii.  1, 2,  357, 

iv.  16, 

467 

u 

X.  16, 

445 

429 

a 

•  •  •     f\ 

xiii.  2, 

446 

u 

ix.  1,         857 

1  Tim 

.  iii.l6, 199,433 

(i 

xiv.  16,  26, 

362, 

tt 

ix.  1,  11,   342 

tl 

v.  4, 

454 

446 

tt 

xi.  2,         357 

It 

vi.  6, 

454 

t( 

XV.  26, 

362 

(t 

xi.  15,       362 

It 

vi.  10, 352.454 

i( 

xvi.  7, 

362 

tt 

xii.  2, 341,451 

It 

xvii.  24, 

467 

it 

xiii.  2,       461 

Ileb. 

ii.  16, 355,454 

(( 

XX.  31, 

351 

t( 
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Tlie  New  Testament  is  tlie  Oripal  Creel. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek.  The  Text  Re- 
vised by  Brooke  Fobs  Westcott,  D,D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  Canon  of  Peterborough ;  and  F.  J.  A.  Hobt, 
D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  American  Edition.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Philip  Schaff,D.D.,  LL.D.  Two  Volumes.  Vol. 
I.  Text.  Vol.  II.  Introduction  and  Appendix.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  00  each. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  best  scholarship  of  a  day  which  has  reached  a  meos- 
nre  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and  of  the  New  Testament  dialect 
and  times,  never  reached  before.  *  *  *  Every  preacher  of  the  Gospel  owes  it 
to  his  Master,  even  much  more  than  to  himself,  to  master  this  latest  contri- 
bution to  an  exact  and  thoronghly  defensible  knowledge  of  what  the  Word 
of  God  actnally  teaches. — Congregaiionalistf  Boston. 

A  text  over  whose  formation  learning  and  impartial  candor  have  pre- 
sided, and  to  which  the  Biblical  stndent  may  give  implicit  ttaBt.— Church- 
marij  N.  Y. 

We  say  to  all  ministers  and  students  who  wish  to  search  the  New  Testa- 
ment oracles  of  God  in  their  original  language,  get  Westcott  and  Hort— 
Christian  Advocate^  N.  Y. 

We  regard  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  as  superseding  all  others 
hitherto  published.— JS'ptAcopa^  Begister^  Philadelphia.. 

The  best  and  finest  text  of  the  Greek  Testament.  *  *  *  Dr.  Schaff's  intro- 
duction condenses  into  seventy  or  eighty  pages,  with  astonishing  clearness, 
all  the  latest  results  of  Biblical  investigation  and  criticism. — N.  Y.  World, 

A  trustworthy  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  could  be  accepted 
by  ministers  generally  as  practically  final,  has  been  a  great  desideratum, 
and  this  need  seems  to  us  to  be  well  supplied  by  the  edition  before  us. 
•  •  •  The  present  is  by  far  the  purest  and  best  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  existence. — Christian  Union^  N.  Y. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  criticise  the  present  English  transla- 
tion of  the  New  TeBtament.— Christian  ObservcTf  Louisville. 

BeM  GreetEiM  New  Testaient 

Revised  Greek-English  New  Testament.  Being  Westcott  & 
Hort's  Revised  Text  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Original  Greek,  and  the  Revised  English  Version  op 
THE  New  Testament,  printed  on  opposite  pages.  Crown 
8vo,  Half  Leather,  |3  50. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

'  Sent  by  Tnaiij  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 

receipt  of  the  price. 


THE  REVISED  VERSION 

OP 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

OP 

OUR   LORD    AND    SAVIOUR 

JESUS  CHRIST 

TRANSLATED  OUT  OF  THE  GREEK: 

BeiTig  the  Version  set  forth  A.D.  16 11^  compared  with  the  most 
Ancient  Authorities  and  Revised  A.D.  1881. 

HAEPEE'S  AMEEIOAN  EDITIONS. 

I.  Franklin  Square  Library,  4to,  Brevier,  20  cents. 
IL  Brevier,  16mo,  Black  Cloth,  45  cents ;  Full  Leather,  Flexi- 
ble, with  Gilt  Edges,  90  cents. 

III.  Brevier,  12mo,  Cloth,  60  cents. 

IV.  Pica,  8vo,  Cloth,  |2  00. 

V.  Pica,  8vo,  Divinity  Circuit,  Full  Morocco,  Flexible,  with 
Flaps,  $7  20. 

In  Harper*8  Editions  of  the  Revised  Yersion  of  tlie  New  Testament,  the 
Jleadings  and  Renderines  preferred  by  the  American  Revisers  (which  were 
consigned  to  an  Appenaix  by  the  English  Committee)  are  placed  as  foot^ 
notes— thns  facilitating  reference  and  comparison.  All  Harper's  Editions 
have  marginal  notes. 

'  ReTisiOD  of  ttie  En^M  Version  of  tlie  New  Testaient. 

THE  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  an  Introduction  by  tlie  Rev. 
Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  618  pages,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  00. 

This  work  embraces  in  one  volnme : 

1.  ON  A  FRESH  REVISION  OP  THE  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT.   By  J.  B.  LioiiTFOOT,  D.D.    Second  Edition,  ReviBed. 

2.  ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OP  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT, in  Connection  with  some  Recent  Proposals  for  ita  Revision. 
By  RioHARn  Chenrvix  Tbknoh,  U.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dnbliu. 

3.  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  REVISION  OP  THE  ENGLISH 
VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    By  J.  C.  Elmoott,  D.D. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail^  postage  pr^mid,  to  any  pai-t  qf  the  United  States,  oti 

receipt  tf  the  priee. 


m  CBEEDS  OF  CM8TEND0H. 


BiUioiheca  Bymbdica  Eedmas  Universalis.  The  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  with  a  History  and  Critical  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Three 
Volumes.  Vol.  I.  The  History  of  Creeds.  Vol.  II.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  Creeds,  with  Translations.  Vol.  III.  The 
Evangelical  Protestant  Creeds,  with  Translations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $15  00. 

No  work  from  tlie  pen  of  Dr.  Schaff  needs  commendation.  His  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  learning,  and  accuracy  is  thoroughly  established.  The  work 
consists  of  three  large  octavo  volumes,  elegantly  printed.  The  first  contains 
the  history,  analysis,  and  critical  judgment  of  the  creeds  of  the  great  histor- 
ical churches.  The  second  and  third  volumes  contain  the  creeds  themselves. 
Every  theologian  needs  to  have  access  to  the  authentic  and  acknowledged 
doctrines  of  the  great  bodies  into  which  Christendom  has  been  divided. 
Familiarity  with  these  different  phases  of  belief  enlarges  and,  within  due 
bounds,  liberalizes  the  mind,  by  showing  that  "  the  precious  faiih  of  Ood^s 
elect "  underlies  all  these  great  historical  symbols.— Rev.  Charles  Hodgb, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton^  N.  J. 

These  volumes  appear  to  me  Immensely  valuable.  Wherever  I  have 
dipped  I  have  found  the  author's  statements  carefhlly  and  accurately  made. 
They  will  help  us  very  much  in  our  lectures  in  the  university. — ^Rev.  C.  A. 
SwAiNsoM,  D.D.,  Profeaaor  of  Divinity^  Cambridge^  England. 

There  is  nothing  like  it  in  comprehensiveness  of  plan  and  execution  In 
the  English  language.  It  contains  matter  which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
even  for  the  professional  scholar  to  find  elsewhere,  and  places  within  reach 
of  the  ordinary  render  immense  stores  of  information,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  alone  to  be  seen  gathered  together  in  this  treasure-house  of 
learning  and  painstaking  research — The  Rt.  Rev.  Geoboe  F.  Setmocb,  B.D., 
Bishop  of  Springfield. 

No  work  has  appeared  for  years  of  more  importance  than  this.  It  is  a 
history  of  the  Charch  expressed  in  its  most  vital  form— the  doctrinal.  The 
life-blood  of  the  Church  flows  through  the  channel  of  creed.  •  •  •  It  was  a 
wise  thought  to  bring  these  faiths  together,  to  see  wherein  they  agree  and 
wherein  they  differ,  to  find  out  what  must  be  eliminated  to  bring  about  a 
universal  eonsensua  of  Christendom,  and  what  must  be  retained  to  make  this 
conaenav^  Christian.  Dr.  Schaff  has  done  the  Church  and  the  world  his 
best  service  in  making  this  collection.  Here,  at  last,  are  gathered  the  mate- 
rials for  a  true  comparative  theology.— CAriafian  Advocate^  N.  T.  . 


T?ie  Creeds  of  GhiHstendom. 


After  a  carefal  reading  of  these  yolnmes,  we  have  come  to  the  conclasion 
that  no  work  of  greater  Interest  and  importance  for  the  study  of  theology 
has  issued  from  the  press  in  oar  generation.  Dr.  Schaff  has,  by  his  thor- 
oagh,  carefal,  and  discriminating  "History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom," 
filled  a  blank  in  oar  theological  literature,  and  conferred  a  priceless  boon 
on  all  students  of  theology.— I>ai7y  Review^  Edinburgh. 

A  better  apparatus  for  studying  the  "  symbols  "  of  Christendom  no  reader 
can  desire.  •  •  *  Never  was  there  so  complete  a  collection.  The  work  is 
nnique,  and  everything  has  been  done  by  skilful  arrangement,  by  schol- 
arship, by  notes  and  indexes,  to  make  it  available  and  helpful  both  for 
scholars  and  for  ordinary  vtaAtn.^BritUh  and  Foreign  Quarterly  BevieWf 
London. 

We  cordially  commend  the  compiler's  workmanship.  His  notices  of  the 
times  and  authors  of  the  creeds,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
originated,  are  accurate  and  good.  *  *  *  The  work  bef^l  us  fills  a  blank 
in  ecclesiastical  literature.— ^t^no^tem,  London. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  work  of  its  kind  in  the  En- 
glish language,  and  as  such  deserves  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  all 
who  call  themselves  Christians.  *  *  *  Dr.  Schaff  has  given  not  only  the  full- 
est  and  most  complete  account  of  the  various  confessions  of  faith,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  reliable  as  well  as  the  most  readable.  *  *  *  His  tone  is 
manly,  and  his  words  of  praise  are  freely  and  happily  expressed.— CAurcA- 
wan,  N.  Y. 

The  first  volume  is  really  a  doctrinal  history  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  doc- 
trine has  taken  shape  in  dogma,  and  will  be  found  not  only  extremely  help- 
ful in  regard  to  past  centuries,  but  especially  valuable  for  the  minnteness 
and  exactness  of  its  later  chapters.  We  should  not  know  where  else  to  go 
to  find  many  of  the  details,  for  example,  which  are  given  here  with  regard 
to  the  Old  Catholic  and  Reformed  Episcopal  movements,  and  those  later 
Bomauist  developments  connected  with  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870.  It  is 
an  important  feature  of  this  work  that  it  is  so  full  and  so  late  in  its  details 
in  these  respects— extending  even  to  the  pointing  out  of  articles  In  magazines 
and  reviews,  shedding  light  upon  questions  at  issue.— Dr.  Dextes,  in  The 
Congregationalisti  Boston. 

The  book  is  a  most  complete  work  of  reference  to  a  vast  and  various  lit- 
erature. We  know  not  whether  to  admire  most  the  great  erudition  and 
wide  theological  learning,  the  sound  judgment,  or  the  faculty  of  compressed 
exposition  which  has  reduced  that  heap  of  material  into  an  orderly  whole. 
Nothing  of  importance  is  left  out,  the  narrative  flows  on  clear  and  lucid, 
moving  with  swift  precision  to  its  destined  end.— Scotsman,  Edinburgh. 
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